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PREFACE. 


I. 


THE literary history of the East represents the court of Mehmad 
King Mahmfid at Ghazna, the leading monarch of Asiatic daust. 
history between A.D. 997-1030, as having been a centre 
of literature, and of poetry in particular. There were 
four hundred poets chanting in his halls and gardens, 
at their head famous Unsurti, invested with the recently 
created dignity of a poet-laureate, who by his verdict 
opened the way to royal favour for rising talents ; there 
was grand Firdausi, composing his heroic epos by the 
special orders of the king, with many more kindred 
spirits. Unfortunately history knows very little of all 
this, save the fact that Persian poets flocked together 
in Ghazna, trying their kasfdas on the king, his minis~ 
ters and generals. History paints Mahmiid as a suc- 
cessful warrior, but ignores him as a Mecenas. With 
the scle exception of the lucubrations of bombastic 
Utbi, all contemporary records, the Makdmdt of Abf- 
Nasr Mishkani, the Zabakdt of his secretary Baihaki, 
the chronicles of Mull4 Muhammad Ghaznavt, Mahmiid 
Warrak, and others, have perished, or not yet come to 
light, and the attempts at a literary history dating from 
a time 300-400 years later, the so-called Zadhkiras, 
weigh very light in the scale of matter-of-fact examina- 
tion, failing almost invariably whenever they are applied 
to for information on some detail of ancient Persian 
literature. However this may be, Unsuri, the pane- 
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gyrist, does not seem to have missed the sun of royal 
favour, whilst Firdaust, immortal Firdaustf, had to fly 
in disguise to evade the doom of being trampled to 
death by elephants. Attracted by the rising fortune 
of the young emperor, he seems to have repaired to his 
court only a year after his enthronisation, #.¢. A.D. 998. 
But when he had finished his Shdhndma, and found 
himself disappointed in his hopes for reward, he flung 
at him his famous satire, and fled into peaceless exile 
(A.D. 1010). In the case of the king versus the poet 
the king has lost. As long as Firdausi retains the 
place of honour accorded to him in the history of the 
world’s mental achievements, the stigma will cling to 


_ the name of Mahmfid, that he who hoarded up perhaps 


more worldly treasures than were ever hoarded up, did 
not know how to honour a poet. destined for immor- 


_ tality. 


And how did the author of this work, as remark- 
able among the prose compositions of the East as the 
Shahndma in poetry, fare with the royal Mscenas of 
Ghazna ? 

Alberuni, or, as his compatriots called him, Abi 
Raihan, was born A.D. 973, in the territory of modern 
Khiva, then called Khwarizm, or Chorasmia in anti- 
quity.2 Early distinguishing himself in science and 
literature, he played a political part as councillor of 
the ruling prince of his native country of the Ma’mini 
family. The counsels he gave do not seem always to 
have suited the plans of King Mahmid at Ghazna, who 
was looking out for a pretext for interfering in the 
affairs of independent Khiva, although its rulers were 
his own near relatives. This pretext was furnished by 
a military émeute. 


1 Of. J. Mohl, Le Livre des Rois, traduit, &c. Publié par Mme. 
Mohl, 1876, préface, pp. xl. seq. 

2 There is a reminiscence of his native country, i. 166, where he 
speaks of a kind of measure used in Khwérizm. 
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Mahméid marched into the country, not without some 
fighting, established there one of his generals as provin- 
cial governor, and soon returned to Ghazna with much 
booty and a great part of the Khiva troops, together 
with the princes of the deposed family of Ma’miin and 
the leading men of the country as prisoners of war or 
as hostages. Among the last was Abfl-Raihin M oham- 
mad Ibn Ahmad Alberuni. 

This happened in the spring and summer of A.D. 
1017. The Chorasmian princes were sent to distant 
fortresses as prisoners of state, the Chorasmian soldiers 
were incorporated in Mabmid’s Indian army; and Al- 
beruni—what treatment did he experience at Ghazna? 
From the very outset it-is not likely that both the king 
and his chancellor, Ahmad Ibn Hasan Maimandi, should 
have accorded special favours to a man whom they knew 
to have been their political antagonist for years. The 
latter, the same man who had been the cause of the 
tragic catastrophe in the life of Firdaust, was in office 
under Mahmfid from A.D. 1007-1025, and a second 
time under his son and successor, Masfid, from 1030- 
1033. There is nothing to tell us that Alberuni was 
ever in the service of the state or court in Ghazna. A 
friend of his and companion of his exile, the Christian 
philosopher and physician from Bagdad, Abulkhair 
Alkhammfr, seems to have practised in Ghazna his 
medical profession. Alberuni probably enjoyed the 
reputation of a great munajjim, 1.e. astrologer-astrono-~ 
mer, and perhaps it was in this quality that he had 
relations to the court and its head, as Tycho de Brahe 
to the Emperor Rudolf. When writing the ‘Ivét«d, 
thirteen. years after his involuntary immigration to 
Afghanistan, he was a master of astrology, both ac- 
cording to the Greek and the Hindu system, and indeed 
Eastern writers of later centuries seem to consider him 
as having been the court astrologer of King Mahmfd. 
In a book written five hundred years later (v. Chresto- 
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mathie Persane, &c., par Ch. Schefer, Paris, 1883, i. p. 
107 of the Persian text), there is a story of a practical 
joke which Mahmfid played on Alberuni as an astrolo- 
ger. Whether this be historic truth or a late invention, 
anyhow the story does not throw much light on the 
author’s situation in a period of his life which is the 
most interesting to us, that one, namely, when he 
commenced to study India, Sanskrit and Sanskrit 
literature. 

Historic tradition failing us, we are reduced to a 
single source of information—the author’s work—and 
must examine to what degree his personal relations are 
indicated by his own words. When he wrote, King 
Muhmiid had been dead only a few weeks. Le rot est 
mort—but to whom was Vive le 701 to be addressed ? 

Two heirs claimed the throne, Muhammad and 
Mas tid, and were marching ayainst each other to settle 
their claims by the sword. Under these circumstances 
it comes out as a characteristic fact that the book has 
no dedication whatever, either to the memory of Mah- 
miid, or to one of the rival princes, or to any of the 
indifferent or non-political princes of the royal house. 
As 4 cautious politician, he awaited the issue of the 
contest ; but when tho dice had been thrown, and 
Mas‘id was firmly established on the throne of his 
father, he at once hastened to dedicate to him the 
greatest work of his life, the Canon Masudicus. If he 
had been affected by any feeling of sincere gratitude, 
he might have erected in the “Iviccd a monument to 
the memory of the dead king, under whose rule he had 
mde the necessary preparatory studies, and might have 
praised him as the great propagator of Islam, without 
probably incurring any risk. He has not done so, and 
the terms in which he speaks of Mahmfid throughout 
_ his book are not such as a man would use when speak- 
ing of a deceased person who had been his benefactor. 
_ Heiscalled simply The Amtr Mahmidd, ii. 13 (Arabic 
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text, p. 208, 9), The Amir Mahmid, may God's mercy 
be with him, i. 116 (text, p. 56, 8), The Amtr Mahmdd, 
may the grace of God be with him, ii. 103 (text, p. 2§2, 11). 
The title Amtr was nothing very complimentary. It 
had been borne by his ancestors when they, were simply 
generals and provincial governors in the service of the 
Samfnt king of Transoxiana and Khurasan. Speaking 
of Mahmiid and his father Sabuktagin, the author says, 
Yamin-aldaula Mahmidd, may God's mercy be with them, 
i, 22 (text, p. 11,9). He had received the title Yamin- 
aldaula, 1.0. The right hand of the dynasty (of the 
Khalif), from the Khalif, as a recognition of the legiti- 
macy of his rule, resembling the investiture of the 
German Emperor by the Pope in the Middle Ages. 
Lastly, we find at ii. 2 (text, p. 203, 20) the following 
terms: ‘‘ The strongest of the pillars (of Islam), the 
pattern of a Sultan, Mahmiad, the lion of the world and 
the rarity of the age, may God’s mercy be with him.” 
Whoever knows the style of Oriental authors when 
speaking of crowned heads, the style of their prefaces, 
which attains the height of absurdity at the court of 
the Moghul emperors at Delhi, will agree with me that 
the manner in which the author mentions the dead 
king is cold, cold in the extreme; that the words of 
praise bestowed upon him are meagre and stiff, a poor 
sort of praise for a man who had been the first man m 
Islam, and the founder of Islam in India; lastly, that 
the phrases of benediction which are appended to his 
name, according to a general custom of Islam, are the 
same as the author would have employed when speak- 
ing of any acquaintance of his in common life who had 
died. He says of Mahmiid (i. 22): “ He utterly ruined 
the prosperity of the country (of India), and performed 
those wonderful exploits by which the Hindus became 
like atoms of dust scattered in all directions, and like a 
tale of old in the mouth of the people.” To criticise 
these words from a Muslim point of view, the passage of 
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the ruining of the prosperity of the country was per- 
fectly out of place in the glorification of a Ghizi like 
Mahmid. 

That it was not at all against the moral principles of 
Alberuni to write such dedications to princes is shown 
by two other publications of his, with dedications which 
exhibit the customary Byzantinism of the time. In the 
preface of the “‘ Chronology of Ancient Nations” (trans- 
lated, &c., by Edward Sachau, London, 1879), he extols 
with abundant praise the prince of Hyrcania or Jurj&n, 
Shams-alma 4li, who was a dwarf by the side of giant 
Mahmid. The studied character of the neglect of 
Mahmiid in the ‘Ivd«é comes out more strongly if we 
compare the unmerited praise which Alberuni lavishes 
upon his son and successor. The preface of his Canon | 
Masudicus is a farrago of high-sounding, words in 
honour of King Mas id, who was a drunkard, and lost 
in less than a decennium most of what his father’s 
sword and policy had gained in thirty-three years. 
The tenor of this preface, taken from the manuscript 
of the Royal Library in Berlin, is as follows:— 

To those wholead the community of the believers in the 
place of the Prophet and by the help of the Word of God 
belongs “the king, the lord majestic and venerated, the 
helper of the representative of God, the furtherer'of the 
law of God, the protector of the slaves of God, who 
punishes the enemies of God, Abi-Said Masfid Ibn 
Yamin-aldaula and ’Amin-almilla Mahmfid—may God 
give him a long life, and let him perpetually rise to 
glorious and memorable deeds. For a confirmation of 
what we here say of him lies in the fact that God, on 
considering the matter, restored the right (1.¢. the right 
of being ruled by Mas fid) to his people, after it had been 
convealed. God brought itto light. After he had been 
in distress, God helped him. After he had been rejected, 
God raised him, and brought him the empire and the 
rule, after people from all sides had tried to get posses- 
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sion of it, speaking: ‘ How should he come to rule over 
us, as we have a better right to the rule than he?’ 
But then they received (from God) an arxswer in the 
event (lit. sign) which followed. God carried out His 
promise relating to him (Mas‘(id), giving him the inheri- 
tance without his asking for it, as He gave the inheri- 
tance of David to Solomon without reserve. (That is, the 
dead King Mahmid had proclaimed as his successor his 
son Muhammad, not Mas fid, but the latter contested the 
will of his father, and in the following contest with his 
brother he was the winner.) If God had not chosen 
him, the hearts of men would not have been gained (?) 
for him, and the intrigues of his enemies would not 
have missed their aim. In short, the souls of men 
hastened to meet him in order to live under his shadow. 
The order of God was an act of predestination, and his 
becoming king was written in the Book of Books in 
heaven (fron, all eternity). 

‘‘He—may God make his rule everlasting !—has 
conferred upon me a favour which was a high distinc- 
tion to me, and has placed me under the obligation of 
everlasting gratitude. For although a benefactor may 
dispense with the thank-offerings for his deeds, &c., a 
sound heart inspires those who receive them with the 
fear that they might be lost (to general notice), and 
lays upon them the obligation of spreading them and 
making them known in the world. But already, before 
I received this favour, I shared with the inhabitants of 
all his countries the blessings of his rule, of peace and 
justice. However, then the special service (towards 
his Majesty) became incumbent upon me, after (until 
that time) obeying in general (his Majesty) had been 
incumbent on me. (This means, probably, that Masfid 
conferred a special benefit (a pension ?) on the autnor, 
not immediately after he had come to the throne, but 
some time later.) Is it not he who has enabled me for 
the rest of my life (Alberuni was then sixty-one years 
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old) to devote myself entirely to the service of science, 
as he let me dwell under the shadow of his power and 
let the cloud of his favour rain on me, always personally 
distinguishing and befriending me, &c.? And with 
regard to this (the favour conferred upon me), he has 
deigned to send his orders to the treasury and the 
ministry, which certainly is the utmost that kings 
can do for their subjects. May God Almighty reward 
him both in this and in yonder world,” &c. 

Thereupon, finding that his Majesty did not require 
his actual service, and besides, finding that science stood 
in the highest favour with him, he composes a book on 
astronomy, to which he had been addicted all his life, 
and adorns it with the name of his Majesty, calling it 
Cunon Masuticus (Alkdnin Almas ddt), &c. 

To put the phrases of this preface into plain language, 
the author was in favour with King Masfid; he had 
access to the court—living, probably, near it—and 
received an income which enabled him to devote him- 
self entirely to his scientific work. Besides, all this 
appears as a new state of things, the reverse of which 
had been the case under the king’s predecessor, his 
father, Mahmtid. We do not know the year in which 
this change in the life of Alberuni was brought about. 
Perhaps it was in some way connected with the fact 
that the chancellor, Maimandi, died A.D. 1033, and that 
after him one Abfi-Nasr Alimad Ibn Muhammad Ibn 
‘Abdussamad became chancellor, who before, 2¢. from 
1017 to 1033, had administered Khwarizm, the native 
country of Alberuni. He and Maimandi had been 
political antagonists—not so he and ‘Abdussamad. a 

The difference of the author’s condition, as it appears 
to have been under Masfid, from what it was under 
Mahmfid when he prepared the ‘Ivéi«d, is further illus- 
trated by certain passages in the book itself. When 
speaking of the difficulties with which he had to grapple 
in his efforts to learn everything about India, he con- 
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tinues: “ What scholar, however, has the same favour- 
able opportunities of studying this subject as I have ? 
That. would be only the case with one to whom the 
grace of God accords, what it did not accord to me, a 
perfectly free disposal of his own doings and goings ; 
for it has never fallen to my lot in my own doings and 
goings to be perfectly independent, nor to be invested 
with sufficient power to dispose and to order as I 
thought best. However, I thank God for that which 
He has bestowed upon me, and which must be con- 
sidered as sufficient for the purpose” (i. 24). These 
lines seem to say that the author, both at Ghazna and 
in India, at Multin, Peshivar, &c., had the opportunity 
of conversing with pandits, of procuring their help, and 
of buying books; that, however, in other directions he 
was not his own master, but had to obey a higher will ; 
and lastly, that he was not a man in authority. 

In another place (i. 152) he explains that art and 
science require the protection of kings. ‘For they 
alone could free the minds of scholars from the daily 
anxieties for the necessities of life, and stimulate their 
energies to earn more fame and favour, the yearning for 
which is the pith and marrow of human nature. The 
present times, however, are not of this kind. They are 
the very opposite, and therefore it is quite impossible 
that a new science or any new kind of research should 
arise in our days. What we have of sciences is nothing 
but the scanty remains of bygone better times.” Com- 
_pare with this a dictum quoted (i. 188): ‘‘ The scholars 
are well aware of the use of money, but the rich are 
ignorant of the nobility of science.” 

These are not the words of an author who basks in 
the sunshine of royal protection. The time he speaks 
of is the time of Mahmfid, and it is Mahmfid whom he 
accuses of having failed in the duties of a protector of 
art and science imposed upon him by his royal office. 
Firdausi, in his satire (Mohl. i. préf. p. xlv.), calls 
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him “un roi qui n'a ni fot ni loi nt maniéres” (royales) ; 
and he says: ‘‘ St le rot avait dé un homme digne de 
renom, il auratt honoré le savoir,” &. It is most 
remarkable to what degree Firdausi and Alberuni agree 
in their judgment of the king. To neither of them had 
he been a Mescenas. 

In the absence of positive information, we have tried 
to form a chain of combinations from which we may 
infer, with a tolerable degree of certainty, that our 
author, during the thirteen years of his life from 1017 
to 1030, after he had been carried from his native 
country to the centre of Mahmiid’s realm, did not enjoy 
the favours of the king and his leading men; that he 
stayed in different parts of India (as a companion of 
the princes of his native country ?), probably in the 
character of a hostage or political prisoner kept on 
honourable terms; that he spent his leisure in the 
study of India; and that he had no official inducement 
or encouragement for this study, nor any hope of royal 
reward. 

A. radical change in all this takes place with the 
accession of Mas‘fid. There is no more complaint of the 
time and its ruler. Alberuni is all glee and exultation 
about the royal favours and support accorded to him 
aud to his studies. He now wrote the greatest work of 
his life, and with a swelling heart and overflowing 
words he proclaims in the preface the praise of his 
benefactor. Living in Ghazna, he seems to. have for- 
gotten India to a great extent. For in the Canon 
Masudicus he rarely refers to India; its chapter on 
Hindu eras does not prove any progress.of his studies 
beyond that which he exhibits in the “Ivéu«d, and at 
the end of it he is even capable of confounding the era 


1 The Canon Masudicus, extant in four good copies in European 
libraries, waits for the patronage of some Academy of Sciences 
or some Government, and for the combination of two scholars, an 

astronomer and an Arabic philologist, for the purpose of an edition 
and translation. 
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of the astronomers, as used in the X pie danstayer of 
Brahmagupta, with the Guptakala. 

If the author and his countrymen had suffered and The author's 
were still suffering from the oppression of King Mah- india : 
mfid, the Hindus were in the same position, and per- 
haps it was this community of mishap which inspired 
him with sympathy for them. And certainly the 
Hindus and their world of thought have a paramount, 
fascinating interest for him, and he inquires with the 
greatest predilection into every Indian subject, how- 
soever heathenish it may be, as though he were treating 
of the most important questions for the souls of Muham- 
madans,—of free-will and predestination, of future 
reward and punishment, of the creation or eternity of 
the Word of God, &. To Mahmfid the Hindus were 
infidels, to be dispatched to hell as soon as they refused 
to be plundered. To go on expeditions and to fill the 
treasury with gold, not to make lasting conquests of 
territories, was the real object of his famous expeditions; 
and it was with this view that he cut his way through 
enormous distances to the richest temples of India at 
Tanéshar, Mathura, Kanoj, and Somanath. 

To Alberuni the Hindus were excellent philosophers, 
good mathematicians and astronomers, though he naively 
believes himself to be superior to them, and disdains to 
be put on a level with them (i. 23): He does not 
conceal whatever he considers wrong and unpractical 
with them, but he duly appreciates their mental 
achievements, takes the greatest pains to appropriate 
them to himself, even such as could not be of any use 
to him or to his readers, eg. Sanskrit metrics; and 
whenever he hits upon something that is noble and 
grand both in science and in practical life, he never 
fails to lay it before his readers with warm-hearted 
words of approbation. Speaking of the construction of 
the ponds at holy bathing-places, he says: “In this 


1 For a similar trait of self-confidence cf. i, 277, last lines. 
VOL. I. b 
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they have attained a very high degree of art, so that 
our people (the Muslims), when they see them, wonder 
at them, and are unable to describe them, much less to 
construct anything like them ” (ii. 144). 

Apparently Alberuni felt a strong inclination towards 
Indian philosophy. He seems to have thought that the 
philosophers both in ancient Greece and India, whom 
he most carefully and repeatedly distinguishes from the 
ignorant, image-loving crowd, held in reality the very 
same ideas, the same as seem to have been his own, “.e. 
those of a pure monotheism ; that, in fact, originally all 
men were alike pure and virtuous, worshipping one sole 
Almighty God, but that the dark passions of the crowd 
in the course of time had given rise to the difference of 
religion, of philosophical and political persuasions, and 
of idolatry. ‘‘ The first cause of idolatry was the desire 
of commemorating the dead and of consoling the living ; 
but on this basis it has developed, and has finally 
become a foul and pernicious abuse ” (i. 124). 

He seems to have revelled in the pure theories of 
the Bhagavadgitd, and it deserves to be noticed that he 
twice mentions the saying of Vyisa, ‘‘ Learn twenty- 
five (a.¢., the elements of existence) by distinctions, &c. 
Afterwards adhere to whatever religion you like; your 
end will be salvation ’’ (i. 44, and also 1. 104). , In one 
case he even goes so far as to speak of Hindu scholars 
as “enjoying the help of God,” which to a Muslim means 
as much as inspired by God, guided by divine insmration 
(ii. 108). These words are an addition of the author’s 
in his paraphrase of the Brihatsamhitd of Varaihamihira, 
v. 8. There can be scarcely any doubt that Muslims 
of later times would have found fault with him for going 
to such length in his interest for those heathenish 
doctrines, and it is a singular fact that Alberuni wrote 
under a prince who burned and impaled the Karmatians 
(cf. note to 1. 31). 

Still he: was a Muslim; whether Sunni or Shi‘a 
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cannot be gathered from the “Ivdii«dé. He sometimes 
takes an occasion for pointing out to the reader the 
superiority of Islam over Brahmanic India. He con- 
trasts the democratic equality of men with the castes 
of India, the matrimonial law of Islam with degraded 
forms of it in India, the cleanliness and decency of 
Muslims with filthy customs of the Hindus. With all 
this, his recognition of Islam is not without a tacit 
reserve. le dares not attack Islam, but he attacks the 
Arabs. In his work on chronology he reproaches the 
ancient, Muslims with having destroyed the civilisation 
of Eran, and gives us to understand that the ancient 
Arabs were certainly nothing better than the Zoroastrian 
Eranians. So too in the 'Ivéica, whenever he speaks of 
a dark side in Hindu life, he at once turns round sharply 
to compare the manners of the ancient Arabs, and to 
declare that they were quite as bad,if not worse. This 
could only be meant as a hint to the Muslim reader not 
to be too haughty towards the poor bewildered Hindu, 
trodden down by the savage hordes of King Malimitd, 
and not to forget that the founders of Islam, too, were 
certainly no angels. 

Independent in his thoughts about religion and 
philosophy, he isa friend of clear, determined, and manly 
words. He abhors half-truths, veiled words, and waver- 
ing action. HKverywhere he comes forward as a champion 
of his conviction with the courage of a man. As in 
religion and philosophy, so too in politics. There are 
some remarkable sentences of political philosophy in 
the introductions to chapters ix. and Ixxi. As a poli- 
tician of a highly conservative stamp, he stands up 
for throne and altar, and declares that “their union 
represents the highest development of human society, 
all that men can possibly desire” (i. 99). He is capable 
of admiring the mildness of the law of the Gospel: “To 
offer to him who has beaten your cheek the other cheek 
also, to bless your enemy and to prav for him. Upon 


Tho author,s 
character. 
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my life, this is a noble philosophy; but the people of 
this world are not all philosophers. Most of them are 
ignorant and erring, who cannot be kept on the straight 
road save by the sword and the whip. And, indeed, 
ever since Constantine the Victorious became a Chris- 
tian, both sword and whip have ever been employed, for 
without them it would be impossible to rule” (ii. 161). 
Although a scholar by profession, he is capable of taking 
the practical side of a case, and he applauds the Khalif 
Muaviya for having sold the golden gods of Sicily to 
the princes of Sindh for money’s worth, instead of 
destroying them as heathen abominations, as bigoted 
Muslims would probably have liked him to do. His 
preaching the union of throne and altar does not prevent 
him from speaking with undisguised contempt of the 
‘‘ preconcerted tricks of the priests” having the purpose 
of enthralling the ignorant crowd (i. 123). 

He is a stern judge both of himself and of others. 
Himself perfectly sincere, it is sincerity which he 
demands from others. Whenever he does not fully 
understand a subject, or only knows part of it, he will 
at once tell the reader so, either asking the reader's 
pardon for his ignorance, or promising, though a man 
of fifty-eight years, to continue his labours and to 
‘publish their results in time, as though he were acting 
under a moral responsibility to the public. He always 
sharply draws the limits of his knowledge; and although 
he has only a smattering of the metrical system of the 
Hindus, he communicates whatever little he knows, 
guided by the principle that the best must not be the 
enemy of the better (i. 200, 6-9), as though he were 
afraid that he should not live long enough to finish the 
study in question. He is not a friend of those who 

hate to avow their ignorance by a frank J do not 
know”’ (i. 177), and he 1s roused to strong indignation 
whenever he meets with want of sincerity. If Brahma- 
gupta teaches two theories of the eclipses, the popular 
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one of the dragon Rahu’s devouring the luminous body, 
and the scientific one, he certainly committed the sin 
against conscience from undue concessions to the priests 
of the nation, and from fear of a fate like that which 
befell Socrates when he came into collision with the 
persuasions of the majority of his countrymen. Cf. 
chapter lix. In another place he accuses Brahma- 
gupta of injustice and rudeness to his predecessor, 
Aryabhata (i. 376). He finds in the works of Vari- 
hamihira by the side of honest scientific work sentences 
which sound to him “like the ravings of a madman” 
(ii. 117), but he is kind enough to suggest that behind 
those passages there is perhaps an esoteric meaning, 
unknown to him, but more to the credit of the author. 
When, however, Varahamihira seems to exceed all 
limits of common sense, Alberuni thinks that “to such 
things silence 1s the only proper answer” (ii. 114). 

His professional zeal, and the principle that learning 
is the fruit of repetition (ii. 198), sometimes induce him 
to indulge in repetitions, and his thorough honesty 
sometimes misleads him to use harsh and even rude 
words. He cordially hates the verbosity of Indian 
authors or versifiers,! who use lots of words where a 
single one would be sufficient. He calls it “mere 
nonsense—a means of keeping people in the dark and 
throwing an air of mystery about the subject. And in 
any case this copiousness (of words denoting the same 
thing) offers painful difficulties to those who want to 
learn the whole language, and cnly results in a sheer 
waste of time” (i. 229, 299, 19). He twice explains 
the origin of the Dibajat, 7.c. Maledives and Laccadives 
(i. 2333 ii. 106), twice the configuration of the borders 
of the Indian Ocean (i. 197, 270). 

Whenever he suspects humbug, he is not backward in 
calling it by the right name. Thinking of the horrid 
practices of Rasfyana, 7.e. the art of making gold, of 


1 Cf. his sarcasms on the versifying bias of Hindu authors, i. 137. 
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making old people young, &c., he bursts out into 
sarcastic words which are more coarse in the original 
than in my translation (i. 189). In eloquent words he 
utters his indignation on the same subject (1. 193): 
“The greediness of the ignorant Hindu princes for gold- 
making does not know any limit,” &c. There is a spark 
of grim humour in his words on i. 237, where he criti- 
cises the cosmographic ravings of a Hindu author: 
‘We, on our part, found it already troublesome enough 
to enumerate all the seven seas, together with the seven 
earths, and now this author thinks he can make the 
subject more easy and pleasant to ns by inventing some 
more earths below those already enumerated by our- 
selves!” And when jugglers from Kanoj lectured to 
him on chronology, the stern scholar seems to have been 
moved to something likeagrin. “I used great care in 
examining every single one of them, in repeating the 
same questions at different times in a different order 
and context. But lo! what different answers did I 
get! God is all-wise ” (ii. 129). 

Lae In the opening of his book Alberuni gives an account 

his work. Of the circumstances which suggested to him the idea 
of writing the ‘Ivica. Once the conversation with a 
friend of his, else unknown, ran on the then existing 
literature on the history of religion and_ philosophy, 
its merits and demerits. When, in particular, the 
literature on the belief of the Hindus came to be criti- 
cised, Alberuni maintained that all of it was second- 
hand and thoroughly uncytical. To verify the matter, 
his friend once more examines the books in question, 
which results in his agreeing with our author, and his 
asking him to fill up this gap in the Arabic literature 
of the time. The book he has produced is not a polemi- 
cal one. He. will not convert the Hindus, nor lend 
a direct help to missionary zealots. He will simply 
describe Hinduism, without identifying himself with it. 
He takes care to inform the reader that he is not respon- 
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sible for whatsoever repugnant detail he has to relate, 
but the Hindus themselves. He gives a repertory of 
information on Indian subjects, destined for the use of 
those who lived in peaceable intercourse with them, and 
wished to have an insight into their mode and world of 
thought (i. 7; ii. 246). 

The author has nothing in comm 4n with the Muham- 
madan Ghizt who wanted to convert the Hindus or to 
kill them, and his book scarcely reminds the reader of 
the incessant war between Islam and India, during 
which it had been prepared, and by which the possi- 
bility of writing such a book had first been given. It 
is like a magic island of quiet, impartial research in 
the midst of a world of clashing swords, burning towns, 
and plundered temples. The object which the author 
had in view, and never for a moment lost sight of, was 
to afford the necessary information and training to 
“any one (in Islam) who wants to converse with the 
Hindus, and to discuss with them questions of religion, 
science, or literature, on the very basis of their own civilt- 
sution”’ (ii. 246). 

It is difficult to say what kind of readers Alberuni had, 
or expected to have, not only for the ‘Ivé:«a, but for all 
his other publications on Indian subjects. Probably 
educated, and not bigoted or fanatical Muslims in Sindh, 
in parts of the Panjab, where they were living by the side 
of Hindus and in daily intercourse with them ; perhaps, 
also, for such in Kabul, the suburb of which had still a 
Hindu population in the second half of the tenth century, 
Ghazna, and other parts of Afghanistan. When speak- 
ing of the Pulisasiddhdnta, a standard work on astro- 
nomy, he says: “A translation of his (Pulisa’s) whole 
work into Arabic has not hitherto yet been undertaken, 
because in his mathematical problems there is an evi- 
dent religious and theological tendency ”1(i. 375). He 

1 Alberuni does not seem to have shared these scruples, for he 
translated it into Arabic (cf. i. 154). 
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does not tell us what this particular tendency was to 
which the readers objected, but we learn so much from 
this note that in his time, and probably also in his 
neighbourhood, there were circles of educated men who 
had an interest in getting the scientific works of India 
translated into Arabic, who at the same time were suffi- 
ciently familiar with the subject-matter to criticise the 
various representations of the same subject, and to give 
the preference to one, to the exclusion of another. That 
our author had a certain public among Hindus seems 
to be indicated by the fact that he composed some 
publications for people in Kashmir ; ¢/. preface to the 
edition of the text, p. xx. These relations to Kashmir 
are very difficult to understand, as Muslims had not 
yet conquered the country, nor entered it to any extent, 
and as the author himself (i. 206) reiates that it was 
closed to intercourse with all strangers save a few Jews. 
Whatever the interest of Muslims for the literature of 
and on India may have been, we are under the impression 
that this kind of literature has never taken deep root; . 
for after Alberuni’s death, in A.D. 1048, there is no more 
original work in this field; and even Alberuni, when he 
wrote, was quite alone in the field. Enumerating the 
difficulties which beset his study of India, he says: “I 
found it very hard to work into the subject, although I 
have a great liking for it, in which respect I stand quite 
alone in my time,” &c. (i. 24). And certainly we do not 
know of any Indianist like him, before his time or 
after. : | 

In general it is the method of our author not to.speak 
himself, but to let the Hindus speak, giving extensive 
quotations from their classical authors. He presents a 
picture of Indian civilisation as painted by the Hindus 
themselves. Many chapters, not all, open with a short 
characteristic introduction of a general nature. The body 
of most chapters consists of three parts.. The first is 
a précis of the question, as the author understands it. 
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The second part brings forward the doctrines of the 
Hindus, quotations from Sanskrit books in the chapters 
on religion, philosophy, astronomy, and astrology, and 
other kinds of information which had been communi- 
cated to him by word of mouth, or things which he 
had himself observed in the chapters on literature, 
historic chronology, geography, law, manners, and cus- 
toms. In the third part he does the same as Megas- 
thenes had already done ; he tries to bring the sometimes 
very exotic subject nearer to the understanding of his 
readers by comparing it with the theories of ancient 
Greece, and by other comparisons. As an example of 
this kind of arrangement, ¢/. Chapter v. In the dis- 
position of every single chapter, as well as in the 
sequence of the chapters, a perspicuous, well-considered 
plan is apparent. There is no patchwork nor anything 
superfluous, and the words fit to the subject as close as 
possible. We seem to recognise the professional mathe- 
matician in the perspicuity and ‘classical order through- 
out the whole composition, and there was scarcely an 
occasion for him to excuse himself, as he does at the 
end of Chapter i. (i. 26), for not being able everywhere 
strictly to adhere to the geometrical method, as he was 
sometimes compelled to introduce an unknown factor, 
because the explanation could only be given in a later 
part of the book. 

He does not blindly accept the traditions of former 
ages; he wants to understand and to criticise them. He 
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wants to sift the wheat. from the chaff, and he will | 


discard everything that militates against the laws of 
nature and of reason. The reader will remember that 
Alberuni was also a physical scholar, and had published 
works on most departments of natural science, optics, 
mechanics, mineralogy, and chemistry ; cf his geolo- 
gical speculation on the indications of India once having 
been a sea (i. 198), and a characteristic specimen of his 
natural philosophy (i. 400). That he believed in the 
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action of the planets on the sublunary world I take for 
certain, though he nowhere says so. It would hardly 
be intelligible why he should have spent so much time 
and labour on the study of Greek and Indian astrology 
if he had not believed in the truth of the thing. He 
gives a sketch of Indian astrology in Chapter ]xxx., 
because Muslim readers “are not acquainted with the 
Hfindu methods of astrology, and have never had an 
opportunity of studying an Indian book” (ii. 211). 
Bardesanes, a Syrian philosopher and poet in the 
second half of the second Christian century, condemned 
astrology in plain and weighty words. Alberuni did 
not rise to this height, remaining entangled in the 
notions of Greek astrology. 

He did not believe in alchemy, for he distinguishes 
between such of its practices as are of a chemical or 
mineralogical character, and such as are intentional 
deceit, which he condemns in the strongest possible 
terms (i. 187). 

He criticises manuscript tradition like a modern 
philologist. He sometimes supposes the text to be 
corrupt, and inquires into the cause of the corruption ; 
he discusses various readings, and proposes emenda- 
tions. He guesses at lacunae, criticises different transla- 
tions, and complains of the carelessness and ignorance 
of the copyists (il. 76; 1. 162-163). He is aware that 
Indian works, badly translated and carelessly copied by 
the successive copyists, very soon degenerate to such a 
degree that an Indian author would hardly recognise 
his own work, if it were presented to him in such a 
garb. All these complaints are perfectly true, particu- 
larly as regards the proper names. That in his essays 
at emendation he sometimes went astray, that, e.g. he 
was not prepared fully to do justice to Brahmagupta, 
will readily be excused by the fact that at his time it 
was next to impossible to learn Sanskrit with a suffi- 
cient degree of accuracy and completeness. 
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When I drew the first sketch of the life of Alberuni 
ten years ago, I cherished the hope that more materials 
for his biography would come to light in the libraries 
of both the East and West. This has not been the 
case, so far as | am aware. To gain an estimate of his 
character we must try to read between the lines of his 
books, and-to glean whatever minute indications may 
there be found. A picture of his character cannot 
therefore at the present be anything but very imperfect, 
and a detailed appreciation of his services in the ad- 
vancement of science cannot be undertaken until all 
the numerous works of his pen have been studied and 
rendered accessible to the learned world. The principal 
domain of his work included astronomy, mathematics, 
chronology, mathematical geography, physics, chemistry, 
and mineralogy. Ly the side of this professional work 
he composed about twenty books on India, both transla- 
tions and original compositions, and a number of tales 
and legends, mostly derived from the ancient lore of 
Miran and India. As probably most valuable contribu- 
tions to the historic literature of the time, we must 
mention his history of his native country Khwarizm, 
and the history of the famous sect of the Karmatians, 
the loss of both of which is much to be deplored. 


IL. 


The court of the Khalifs of the house of Omayya at 
Damascus does not seem to have been a home for 
literature. lixcept for the practical necessities of ad- 
ministration, they had no desire for the civilisation of 
Greece, Kgypt, or Persia, their thoughts being engrossed 
by war and politics and the amassing of wealth. Pro- 
bably they had a certain predilection for poetry common 
to all Arabs, but they did not think of encouraging 
historiography, much to their own disadvantage. In 
many ways these Arab princes, only recently emerged 
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from the rocky wilderness of the Hijiz, and suddenly 
raised to imperial power, retained much of the great 
Bedouin Shaikh of the desert. Several of them, shun- 
ning Damascus, preferred to stay in the desert or on 
its border, and we may surmise that in their house- 
holds at Rusafa and Khundsara there was scarcely 
more thought of literature than at present in the halls 
of Ibn Arrashid, the wily head of the Shammar at Hiil. 
The cradle of Arabic literature is not Damascus, but 
Bagdad, and the protection necessary for its rise and 
growth was afforded by the Khalifs of the house of 
Abbas, whose Arab nature has been modified by the 
influence of Eranian civilisation during a long stay in 
Khurisiin. 

The foundation of Arabic literature was laid between 
A.D. 750 and 850. It is only the tradition relating to 
their religion and prophet and poetry that is peculiar 
to the Arabs; everything else is of foreign descent. 
The development of a large literature, with numerous 
ramifications, is chiefly the work of foreigners, carried 
out with foreign materials, as in Rome the origines of 
the national literature mostly point to Greek sources. 
Greece, Persia, and India were taxed to help the sterility 
of the Arab mind. 

What Greece has contributed by lending its Aristotle, 
Ptolemy, and Harpocrates is known in general. A de- 
tailed description of the influx and spread of Greek 
literature would mark a memorable progress in Oriental 
philology. Such a work may be undertaken with some 
chance of success by one who is familiar with the state 
of Greek literature at the centres of learning during the 
last centuries of Greek heathendom, although he would 
have to struggle against the lamentable fact that most 
Arabic books of this most ancient period are lost, and 
probably lost for ever. 


PR i 1 be bd be e e 
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It left to the. east of the Khalifate the language of 
administration, the use of which during the following 
centuries, till recent times, was probably never much 
discontinued. It was this Perso-Sasanian language of 
administration which passed into the use of the smaller 
Eastern dynasties, reared under the Abbaside Khalifs, 
and became the language of literature at the court of 
one of those dynasties, that of the Saimini kings of 
Transoxiana and Khuriisin. Thus it has come to pass 
that the dialect of one of the most western parts of 
Eran first emerged as the language of literature in its 
farthest east. In a similar way modern German is an 
offspring of the language used in the chanceries of the 
Luxembourg emperors of Germany. 

The bulk of the narrative literature, tales, legends, 
novels, came to the Arabs in translations from the Per- 
sian, ¢.g. the “Thousand and One Nights,” the stories told 
by the mouth of animals, like Kalila and Dimna, pro- 
bably all of Buddhistic origin, portions of the national 
lore of Eran, taken from the Khuddindma,or Lord’s Book, 
and afterwards immortalised by Firdausi; but more 
than anything else love-stories. All this was the fashion 
under the Abbaside Khalifs, and 1s said to have attained 
the height of popularity during the rule of Almuktadir, 
A.D. 908-932. Besides, much favour was apparently 
bestowed upon didactic, paracnetic compositions, mostly 
clothed in the garb of a testament of this or that Sasanian 
king or sage, ¢.g. Anushirvin and his minister Buzurju- 
mihr, likewise upon collections of moralistic apothegms. 
All this was translated from Persian, or pretended to 
be so. Books on the science of war, the knowledge of 
weapons, the veterinary art, falconry, and the various 
methods of divination, and some books on medicine 
and de rebus venereis, were likewise borrowed from the 
Persians. It is noteworthy that, on the other hand, 
there are very few traces of the exact sciences, such as 
mathematics and astronomy, among the Sasanian Per- 
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sians. Hither they had only little of this kind, or the 
Arabs did not choose to get it translated. 

An author by the name of ‘Ali Ibn Ziyad Altamtmi 
is said to have translated from Persian a book, Z¢- 
alshahriydr, which, to judge by the title, must have 
been a system of astronomy. It seems to have been 
extant when Alberuni wrote his work on chronology ; 
vide ‘Chronology of Ancient Nations,” translated, &c., 
by Edward Sachau, London, 1876, p. 6, and note p. 368. 
Perhaps it was from this source that the famous Alkh- 
wirizmi drew his knowledge of Persian astronomy, 
which he is said to have exhibited in his extract from 
the Brahmasiddhdnta, composed by order of the Khalif 
Mamfin. For we are expressly told (vide Gildemeister, 
Scriptorum Arabum de rebus Indicis loci, &c., p. 101) 
that he used the media, te the mean places of the 
planets as fixed by Brahmagupta, whilst in other 
things he deviated from him, giving the equations of 
the planetary revolutions according to the theory of 
the Persians, and the declination of the sun according 
to Ptolemy. Of what kind this Persian astronomy was 
we do-not know, but we must assume that it was of a 
scientific character, based on observation and compu- 
tation, else Alkhwirizmt would not have introduced 

_ its results into his own work. Of the terminology 
of Arabian astronomy, the word jauzahar=Caput 
draconis, is probably of Sasanian origin (gaocithra), as 
well as the word 247 (=canon), 1.¢. a collection of astro- 
nomical tables with the necessary explanations, perhaps 
also kardaj, kardaja, a measure in geometry equal to 
giz Of the circumference of a circle, if it be identical 
with the Persian karda, 4.¢. cut. 

Indian elc. 4 What India has contributed reached Bagdad by two 
mentsin different roads. Part has come directly in translations 
literature. from the Sanskrit, part has.travelled through Eran, 
.. having originally been translated from Sanskrit (Pall ? 
Prakrit ?) into Persian, and farther from Persian into 
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Arabic. In this way, eg. the fables of Kaltla and 
Dimna have been communicated to the Arabs, anda 
book on medicine, probably the famous Caraka. (Cf. 
Fihrist, p. 303. | 

In this communication between India and Bagdad 
we must not only distinguish between two different 
roads, but also between two different periods. 

As Sindh was under the actual rule of the Khalif 
Manstir (A.D 753~774), there came embassies from that 
part of India to Bagdad, and among them scholars, who 
brought along with them two books, the Brahmasid- 
dhdnia to Brahmagupta (Sindhind), and his Khanda- 
khddyaka (Arkand). With the help of these pandits, 
AlfazArt, perhaps also Yakib Ibn Tarik, translated them. 
Both works have been largely used, and have exercised 
a great influence. It was on this occasion that the 
Arabs first became acquainted with a scientific system 
of astronomy. They learned from Brahmagupta earlier 
than from Ptolemy. 

Another influx of Hindu learning took place under 
Harun, A.D. 786-808. The ministerial family Barmak, 
then at the zenith of their power, had come with the 
ruling dynasty from Balkh, where an ancestor of theirs 
had been an official in the Buddhistic temple Naubehdr, 
i.e. nava vihdra =the new temple (or monastery). The 
name Barmak is said to be of Indian descent, meaning 
paramaka, 4.e. the superior (abbot of the vthdra ?). Cf. 
Kern, Geschichte des Buddhismus in Indien, i. 445, 543- 
Of course, the Barmak family had been converted, but 
their contemporaries never thought much of their pro- 
fession of Islam, nor regarded it as genuine. Induced 
probably by family traditions, they sent scholars to 
India, there to study medicizie and pharmacology. Be- 
sides, they engaged Hindu scholars to come to Bagdad, 
made them the chief physicians of their hospitals, and 
ordered them to translate from Sanskrit into Arabic 
books on medicine, pharmacology,’ toxicology, philo- 
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sophy, astrology, and other subjects. Still in later 
centuries Muslim scholars sometimes travelled for 
the same purposes as the emissaries of the Barmak, 
eg. Almuwaffak not long before Alberuni’s time (Codex 
Vindobonensis, sive medici Abu Mansur liber Sundamen- 
torum pharmacologic, ed. Seligmann, Vienna, 1859, pp. 
6, 10, and 15, 9). 

Soon afterwards, when Sindh was no longer politically 
dependent upon Bagdad, all this intercourse ceased en- 
tirely. Arabic literature turned off into other channels. 
There is no more mention of the presence of Hindu 
scholars at Bagdad nor of translations of the Sanskrit, 
Greek learning had already won an omnipotent sway 
over the mind of the Arabs, being communicated to 
them by the labours of Nestorian physicians, the philo- 
sophers of Harran, and Christian scholars in Syria and 
other parts of the Khalifate. Of the more ancient or 
Indo-Arabian stratum of scientific literature nothing has 
reached our time save a number of titles of books, many 
of them in such a corrupt form as to baffle all attempts 
at decipherment. 

Among the Hindu physicians of this time one ,y>4 wy! 
is mentioned, 1.¢. the son of DHN, director of the hos- 
pital of the Barmaks in Bagdad. This name may be 
Dhanya or Dhanin, chosen probably on account of its 
etymological relationship with the name Dhanvantarz, 
the name of the mythical physician of the gods in 
Manu’s law-book and the epos (ef. A. Weber, Indische 
Iitteraturgeschichte, pp. 284, 287). A similar relation 
seems to exist between the names Kayika, that of a 
physician of the same period, and Kdakdyana, an 
authority in Indian medicine (cf. Weber, /. c., pp. 287 
note, and 284 note, 302). 

The name >I, that of an author of a book on 
drinkables, may be identical with Aéri, mentioned as a 
medical author by Weber, /. c., p. 288. 

There was a book by one bs (also written san) on 
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wisdom or philosophy (cf. Fihrist, p. 305). According 
to Middle-Indian phonetics this name is=vedavydsa.! 
A man of this name, also called Vydsa or Bddardyana, 
is, according to the literary tradition of India, the 
originator of the Vedanta school of philosophy (cé/. 
Colebroke, Essays, i. 352), and this will remind the 
reader that in the Arabian Sufism the Indian Vedanta 
philosophy reappears. 

Further, an autbor poles, Sadbrm,? is mentioned, 
unfortunately without an indication of the contents of 
his book. Alberuni (i. 157) mentions one Satya as the 
author of a jdtaka (cf. Weber, /. c., p. 278), and this 
name is perhaps an abbreviation of that one here 
mentioned, 1.¢. Satyavarman. 

A work on astrology is attributed to one J¢s~» 
SNGHL (vide Fihrist, p. 271), likewise enumerated 
by Alberuni in a list of names (i. 158), The Indian 
equivalent of this name is not certain (cf. note toi. 158). 

There is also mentioned a book on the signs of swords 
by one >, probably identical with Vydghra, which 
occurs as a name of Indian authors (cf. i. Fihrist, p. 
315 

ih famous Buddha legend in Christian garb, most 
commonly called Joasaph and Barlaam, bears in Fibrist, 
p. 300, the title aj , Wish. The former word is gene- 
rally explained as Bodhisativa, although there is no 
law in Indian phonetics which admits the change of 
sativa to sef, The second name is that of Buddha's 
spiritual teacher and guide, in fact, his purohita, and 
with this word I am inclined to identify the signs in 
question, 7.6 dd. 

What Ibn WAdih in his chronicle (ed. by Hoatsma) 
relates of India, on pp. 92-106, is not of much value. 
His words on p. 105, “the king | = =Ghosha, who 

1 Benfey in Kalilag und Damnag, Einleitung, p. xiii. note 3. The 
word has received currency in the form Bidpat. 


2 Cf. Benfey, J. c., Einleitung, p. xl. 
VOL. I. Cc 
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lived in the time of Sindbdd the sage, and this Ghosha 
composed the book on the cunning of the women,” are 
perhaps an indication of some fables of Buddhaghosha 
having been translated into Arabic. 

Besides books on astronomy, mathematics (Wola! 
usdagl), astrology, chiefly jatakas, on medicine and 
pharmacology, the Arabs translated Indian works on 
snakes (sarpavidyd), on poison (vishavidyd), on all 
kinds of auguring, on talismans, on the veterinary art, 
de arte amandi, numerous tales, a life of Buddha, books 
on logic and philosophy in general, on ethics, politics, 
and on the science of war. Many Arab authors took 
up the subjects communicated to them by the Hindus 
and worked them out in original compositions, commen- 
taries, and extracts. A favourite subject of theirs wax 
Indian mathematics, the knowledge of which became 
far spread by the publications of Alkindit and many 
others. 

The smaller dynasties which in later times tore the 
sovereignty over certain eastern countries of the Khali- 
fate out of the hands of the successors of Mansfr and 
Harun, did not continue their literary commerce with 
India. The Banf-Laith (4.D. 872-903), owning great 
part of Afghanistan together with Ghazna, were the 
neighbours of Hindus, but their name is in no; way 
connected with the history of literature. For the 
Buyide princes who ruled over Western Persia and 
Babylonia between A.D. 932 and 1055, the fables of 
Kalila and Dimna were translated. Of all these princely 
houses, no doubt, the Samanides, who held almost the 
whole east of the Khalifate under their sway during 
892-999, had most relations with the Hindus, those in 
Kabul, the Panjab, and Sindh; and their minister, 
Aljaibani, probably had collected much information 
about India. Originally the slave of the Samanides, 
then their general and provincial governor, Alptagin, 
made himself practically independent in Ghazna a few 
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years before Alberuni was born, and his successor, 
Sabuktagin, Mahm‘id’s father, paved the road for the 
war with India (i. 22), and for the lasting establish- 
ment of Islam in India. 

Some of the books that had been translated under 
the first Abbaside Khalifs were extant in the library 
of Alberuni when he wrote the ‘Ivi&d, the Brahma- 
siddhdnta or Sindhind, and the Khandakhddyaka or 
Arkand in the editions of Alfazirt and of Yakib Ibn 
Tarik, the Caraka in the edition of ‘Alt Ibn Zain, and 
the Paftcatantra or Kalila and Dimna. He also used an 
Arabic translation of the Karanasdra by Vitteévara 
(ii. 55), but we do not learn from him whether this was 
an old translation or a modern one made in Alberuni’s 
time. These books offered to Alberuni—he complains 
of it repeatedly—the same difficulties as to us, yiz., 
besides the faults of the translators, a considerable 
corruption of the text by the negligence of the copyists, 
more particularly as regards the proper names. 

When Alberuni entered India, he probably had a 
good general knowledge of Indian mathematics, astro- 
nomy, and chronology, acquired by the study of Brahma- 
gupta and his Arabian editors. What Hindu author 
was his teacher and that of the Arabs in pure mathe- 
matics (said! olucl!)isnot known. Besides Alfazirt 
and Yakiib Ibn Tarik, he learned from Alkhwirizmf, 
something from Abulhasan of Ahwaz, things of little 
value from Alkindt and Abd-Masbar of Balkh, and 
single details from the famous book of Aljaihini. Of 
other sources which he has used in the ‘Ivé«d, he 
quotes: (1.) A Muhammadan canon called Alharkan, ie. 
chargana. I cannot trace the history of the book, but 
suppose that it was a practical handbook of chronology 
for the purpose of converting Arabian and Persian dates 
into Indian ones and vice versd, which had perhaps been 
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necessitated by the wants of the administration under . 


Sabuktagin and Mahmid. The name of the author is 
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not mentioned. (2.) Abfi Ahmad Ibn Catlaghtagin, 
quoted i, 317 as having computed the latitudes of Karlt 
and TAneshar. | 

Two other authorities on astronomical subjects are 
quoted, but not in relation to Indian astronomy, 
Muhammad [bn Ishak, from Sarakhe, ii. 15, and a book 
called Ghurrat-alztdt, perhaps derived from an Indian 
source, as the name is identical with Karanatilaka. 
The author is perhaps Abéi-Muhammad Alnfib from 
Amul (cf. note to ii. 90). 

In India Alberuni recommenced his study of Indian 
astronomy, this time not from translations, but from 
Sanskrit originals, and we here meet with the remark- 
able fact that the works which about A.D. 770 had been 
the standard in India still held the same high position 
A.D. 1020, viz., the works of Brahmagupta. Assisted 
by learned pandits, he tried to translate them, as also 
the Pulisasiddhdnia (vide preface to the edition of the 
text, § 5), and when he composed the ‘Ivéixd, he had 
already come forward with several books devoted 
to special points of Indian astronomy. As such he 
quotes :— 

(1.) A treatise on the determination of the lunar 
stations or nakshatras, li. 83. 

(2.) The Khaydl-alkustfaini, which soneained as pro- 
bably beside other things, a description of the . Yoga 
theory, i. 208. 

(3.) A book called The Arabic Khandakhddyaka, on 
the same subject as the preceding one, ii. 208. 

(4.) A book containing a description of the Karanas, 
the title of which is not mentioned, ii. 194. 

(5.) A treatise on the various systems of numeration, 
as used by different nations, i. 174, which probably 
described also the related Indian subjects. 

(6) A book called “ Key of Astronomy,” on the ques- 
tion -whether the sun rotates round the earth or the 
earth round the sun, i. 277. We may suppose that in 
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this book he had also made use of the notions of Indian 
astronomers. 

(7.) Lastly, several publications on the different 
methods for the computation of geographical longitude, 
i, 315. He does not mention their titles, nor whether 
they had any relation to Hindu methods of calculation. 

Perfectly at home in all departments of Indian astro- 
nomy and chronology, he began to write the ‘Ivd:cd. 
In the chapters on these subjects he continues a literary 
movement which at his time had already gone on for 
centuries; but he surpassed his predecessors by going 
back upon the original Sanskrit sources, trying to check 
his pandits by whatever Sanskrit he had contrived to 
learn, by making new and more accurate translations, 
and by his conscientious method of testing the data of 
the Indian astronomers by calculation. His work repre- 
sents a scientific renaissance in comparison with the 
aspirations of the scholars working in Bagdad under the 
first Abbaside Khalifs. 

Alberuni seems to think that Indian astrology had 
not been transferred into the more ancient Arabic 
literature, as we may conclude from his introduction to 
Chapter Ixxx. : “ Our fellow-believers in these (Muslim) 
countries are not acquainted with the Hindu methods 
of astrology, and have never had an opportunity of 
studying an Indian book on the subject,” ii. 211. We 
cannot prove that the works of Varihamihira, eg. his 
Brthatsamhita and Laghujdtakam, which Alberuni was 
translating, had already been accessible to the Arabs at 
the time of Manstir, but we are inclined to think that 
Alberuni’s judgment on this head is too sweeping, for 
books on astrology, and particularly on jdéaka, had 
already been translated in the early days of the Abba- 
side rule. Cf. Fihrist, pp. 270, 271. 

As regards Indian medicine, we can only say that 
Alberuni does not seem to have made a special study 
of it, for he simply uses the then current translation of 
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Caraka, although complaining of its incorreetness, i. 
159, 162, 382. He has translated a Sanskrit treatise 
on loathsome diseases into Arabic (cf. preface to the 
edition of the original, p. xxi. No. 18), but we do not 
know whether before the “Ivéicd or after it. 

What first induced Alberuni to write the Ivéiacd was 
not the wish to enlighten his countrymen on Indian 
astronomy in particular, but to present them with an 
impartial description of the Indian theological and 
philosophical doctrines on a broad basis, with every 
detail pertaining to them. So he himself says both at 
the beginning and end of the book. Perhaps on this 
subject he could give his readers more perfectly new 
information than on any other, for, according to his 
own statement, he had in-this only one predecessor, 
Aleranshahri. Not knowing him or that authority 
which he follows, «.¢. Zurkfn, we cannot form an 
estimate as to how far Alberuni’s strictures on|them 
(i. 7) are founded. Though there can hardly be any 
doubt that Indian philosophy in one or other of its 
principal forms had been communicated to the Arabs 
already in the first period, it seems to have been some- 
thing entirely new when Alberuni produced before his 
compatriots or fellow-believers the Sdmkhya by Kapila, 
and the Book of Patafjali in good Arabic translations. 
It was this particular work which admirably qualified 
him to write the corresponding chapters of the "Ivdixd. 
The philosophy of India seems to have fascinated his 
mind, and the noble ideas of the Bhagavadgtid pro- 
bably came near to the standard of his own persua- 
sions. Perhaps it was he who first introduced this 
gem of Sanskrit literature into the world of Muslim 
readers, 

As regards the Puranas, Alberuni was perhaps the 
first Muslim who took up the study of them. At all 
events, we cannot trace any acquaintance with them on 
the part of the Arabs before his time. Of the litera- 
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ture of fables, he knew the Paftcatantra in the Arabic 
edition of Ibn Almukaffa. 


Judging Alberuni in relation to his predecessors, we 


come to the conclusion that his work formed a most 
marked progress. His description of Hindu philosophy 
was probably unparalleled. His system of chronology 
and astronomy was more complete and accurate than 
had ever before been given. His communications from 
the Purinas were probably entirely new to his readers, 
as also the important chapters on literature, manners, 
festivals, actual geography, and the much-quoted chap- 
ter on historic chronology. He once quotes Razt, with 
whose works he was intimately acquainted, and some 
Saft philosophers, but from neither of them could he 
learn much about India. | 

In the following pages we give a list of the Sanskrit 
books quoted in the Ivéica :— 

Sources of the chapters on theology and philosophy : 
Sdrinkhya, by Kapila ; Book of Patatjali ; Gitd, i.e. some 
edition of the Bhagavadgtid. 

He seems to have used more sources of a similar 
nature, but he does not quote from them. 

Sources of a Pauranic kind : Vishnu-Dharma, Vishnu- 
Purdna, Matsya-Purdna, Vdyu-Purdna, Aditya-Purdya, 

Sources of the chapters on astronomy, chronology, 
geography, and astrology: Pulisasiddhdnia ; Brahma- 
siddhdnia, Khandakhddyaka, Uttarakhandakhddyaka, 
by Brahmagupta; Commentary of the Khandakhdd- 
yaka, by Balabhadra, perhaps also some other work of 
his; Brihatsarnihitd, Pattcasiddhdnitkd, Brihat-ydtakam, 
Laghu-jdtakam, by Varihamihira ; Commentary of the 
Brihatsamhitd, a book called Sridhava (perhaps Sarva- 
dhara), by Utpala, from Kashmtr ; a book by Aryabhata, 
junior; Karanasdra, by Vittesvara ; ; Karanatilaka, by 
Vijayanandin ; Sripdla ; Book of the Risht (sic) Bhuvana- 
koéa ; Book of the Brahman Bhajfila ; Book of Durlabha, 
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from Multan; Book of Jivasarman ; Book of Samaya ; 
Book of Auliatia (?), the son of Sahawi(?); The Minor 
Manasa, by Puiicala; S-ddhava (Sarvadhara #), by 
Mahadeva Candrabtja; Calendar from Kashmir. 

As regards some of these authors, Sripila, Jivagar- 
man, Samaya (?), and Auliatta (?), the nature of the 
quotations leaves it uncertain whether Alberuni quoted 
from books of theirs or from oral communications which 
he had received from them. 

Source on medicine: Caraka, in the Arabic edition of 
“Alt Ibn Zain, from Tabaristan. 

In the chapter on metrics, a lexicographic work by 
one Haribhata (?), and regarding elephants a ‘‘ Book 
on the Medicine of Elephants,” are quoted. 

His communications from the Mahdbhdraia and 
Raméyana, and the way in which he speaks of them, 
do not give us the impression that he had these books 
before him. He had some information of Jaina origin, 
bat does not mention ‘his source (Aryabhata, jun, ?) 
Once he quotes Many’s Dharmasdstra, but in a manner 
which makes me doubt whether he took the words 
directly from the book itself. 

The quotations which he has made from these sources 
are, some of them, very extensive, ¢.g. those from, the 
Bhagavadgttd. Inthe chapter on literature he ‘men- 
tions many more books than those here enumerated, 
but does not tell us whether he made use of them for 
the ’Ivducd. Sometimes he mentions Hindu individuals 
as his informants, e.g. those from Somanifth, 1. 161, 165, 
and from Kanoj, i. 165; ii. 129. 

In Chapter i. the author speaks at large of the radical 
difference between Muslims and Hindus in everything, 
and tries to account for it both by the history of India 
and by the peculiarities of the national character of its 
inhabitants (i. 17 8eq.). Everything in India is just 


oe ‘the places where mention of these books occurs are given in 
fodex I. Cf. also the annotations on single cases. 
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the reverse of what it is in Islam, “and if ever a custom 
of theirs resembles one of ours, it has certainly just the 
opposite meaning” (i.179). Much more certainly than 
to Alberuni, India would seem a land of wonders and 
monstrosities to most of his readers. Therefore, in 
order to show that there were other nations who held 


and hold similar notions, he compares Greek philosophy, 


chiefly that of Plato, and tries to illustrate Hindu 
notions by those of the Greeks, and thereby to bring 
them nearer to the understanding of his readers. 

The rdle which Greek literature plays in Alberuni’s 
work in the distant country of the Paktyes and Gandhari 
is a singular fact in the history of civilisation. Plato 
before the doors of India, perhaps in India itself! A 
considerable portion of the then extant Greek literature 
had found its way into the library of Alberuni, who 
uses it in the most conscientious and appreciative way, 
and takes from it choice passages to confront Greek 
thought with Indian, And more than this: on the 
part of his readers he seems to presuppose not only that 
they were acquainted with them, but also gave them 
the credit of first-rate authorities. Not knowing Greek 
or Syriac, he read them in Arabic translations, some of 
which reflect much credit upon their authors. The 
books he quotes are these :— 


Plato, Phado. 
Timeus, an edition with a commentary. 
Leyes. In the copy of it there was an appendix relating 
to the pedigree of Hippokrates, 
Proclus, Commentary on Timeus (different from the extant 
one). 
Aristotle, only short references to his Physica and Metaphysica. 
Letter to Alexander. 
Johannes Grammaticus, Contra Proclum. 
Alexander of Aphrodisias, Commentary on Aristotle’s voi) 
dapéacts. 
Apollonius of Tyana. 
Porphyry, Liber historiarum philosophorum (1). 
Ammonius. 


Greek and 


other prral- 
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Aratus, Phenomena, with a commentary. 
Galenus, Protrepticus. | 
wepl curbécews Gappaxwy Tov Kard Trérous, 
wept curOdcews dapudxwy kard yéry. 
Commentary on the Apophthegms of Hippokrates. 
De indole anime. 
Book of the Proof. 
Ptolemy, Almagest. 
Geography. 
Kitdb-almanshérdt. 
Pseudo-Kallisthenes, Alexander romance. 
Scholia to the Ars grammatica of Dionysius Thrax. 
A synchronistic history, resembling in part that of Johannes 
Malalas, in part the Chrontcon of Eusebius. Cf. notes to i. 
112, 105. 


The other analogies which he draws, not taken from 
Greek, but from Zoroastrian, Christian, Jewish, Mani- 
cheean, and Sfifi sources, are not very numerous. He 
‘refers only rarely to Eranian traditions ; ¢f Index II. 
(Persian traditions and Zoroastrian). Most of the 
notes on Christian, Jewish, and Manichsan subjects 
may have been taken from the book of Eranshahrt (¢/. 
his own words, i. 6, 7), although he knew Christianity 
from personal experience, and probably also from the 
communications of: his learned friends Abulkhair Al- 
khamm§r and Ab(i-Sah! Almasithi, both Christians from 
the farther west (¢/. Chronologie Orientalischer Volker, 
Finleitung, p. xxxii.). The interest he has in Ma&nt’s 
doctrines and books seems rather strange. We are not 
acquainted with the history of the remnants of Mani- 
chesism in those days and countries, but cannot help 
thinking that the quotations from Mant’s “ Book of 
Mysteries” and Thesaurus Vivificationis do not justify 
Alberuni’s judgment in this direction. Hoe seems to 
have seen in them venerable documents of a high 
antiquity, instead of the syncretistic ravings of a would- 
‘be prophet. | 

That he was perfectly right in comparing the Sffi 
:philosophy—he derives the word from co¢ia, i. 33— 
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any one who is aware of the essential identity of the 


systems of the Greek Neo-Pythagoreans, the Hindu 
Vedanta philosophers, and the Sifts of the Muslim 
world. The authors whom he quotes, Abft Yaztd 
Albistémi and Abfi Bakr Alshibli, are well-known 
representatives of Sufism. Cf note to i. 87, 88. 

As far as the present state of research allows one to 
judge, the work of Alberuni has not been continued. 
In astronomy he seems by his Canon Masudicus to 
represent the height, and at the same time the end, of 
the independent development of this science among the 
Arabs, But numerous scholars toiled on in his wake, 
whilst in the study of India, and for the translation of 
the standard works of Sanskrit literature, he never had 
@ successor before the days of the Emperor Akbar. 
There followed some authors who copied from his 
"Ivisxd, but there was none who could carry on the 
work in fis spirit and method after he had died, 
eighteen years after the composition of the ‘Ivdi«d. 
We must here mention two authors who lived not long 
after him, under the same dynasty, and probably in the 
same place, Ghazna, viz., Gardézi (¢f. note to ii. 6); who 
wrote between A.D. 1049 and 1052, and Muhammad 
Ibn ‘Ukail, who wrote between a.D. 1089 and 1099 
(of. note to i. 5). Of the later authors who studied 
Alberuni’s *Ivé:xd'and copied from it, the most notorious 
is Rashid-aldin, who transferred, ¢.g. the whole geogra- 
phical Chapter xviii. into his huge chronicle. 

When Alberuni entered India, times were not favour- 
able for opening friendly relations with native scholars. 
India recoiled from the touch of the impure barbarians. 
The Pala dynasty, once rulitig over Kabulistan and the 
Panjab, had disappeared from the theatre of history, and 
their former dominions were in the firm grasp of King 
Mahmiid and under the administration of his slaves, 
of Turkish descent. The princes of North-Western 
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India had been too narrow-minded, too blind in their 
self-conceit, duly to appreciate the danger threatening 
from Ghazna, and too little politic in due time to unite 
for a common defence and repulse of the enemy. 
Single-handed Anandapila had had to fight it out, and 
had succumbed ; but the others were to follow, each one 
In his turn. All those who would not bear the yoke 
of the mlecchas fled and took up their abode in the 
neighbouring Hindu empires. 

Kashmir was still independent, and was hermetically 
sealed to all strangers (i. 206). Anandapdla had fled 
there. Mahmiid had tried the conquest of the coun- 
try, but failed. About the time when Alberuni wrote, 
the rule passed from the hands of Sangrimadeva, 
A.D. 1007-1030, into those of Anantadeva, A.D. 1030- 
1082. 

Central and Lower Sindh were rarely meddled with 
by Mahmiid. The country seems to have been split 
into minor principalities, ruled by petty Muslim 
dynasties, like the Karmatian dynasty of Multan, 
deposed by Mahmiid. 

In the conditions of the Gurjara empire, the capital of 
which was Anhilvira or Pattan, the famous expedition 
of Mahmfid to Somaniith, A.p. 1025, in some ways re- 
sembling that of Napoleon to Moscow, does not seem 
to have produced any lasting changes. The country 
was under the sway of the Solanki dynasty, who in 
A.D. 980 had taken the place of the Calukyas. King 
Cimunda fled before Mahmiid, who raised another 
prince of the same house, Devagarman, to the throne ; 
but soon after we find a son of Cimunda, Durlabha, as 
king of Gurjara till A.D. 1037. 

Milava was ruled by the Primira dynasty, who, 
like the kings of Kashmir, had afforded a refuge to a 
fugitive prince of the Pila dynasty of Kabulistan. 
Bhojadeva of Milava, ruling between A.D. 997 and 
1053, is mentioned by Alberuni. His court at Dhar, 
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where he had gone from Ujjain, was a rendezvous of 
the seholars of the time. 

Kanoj formed at that time part of the realm of the 
Pala princes of Gauda or Bengal, who resided in 
Mongir. During the reign of Rijyapila, Kanoj had 
been plundered and destroyed by Mahmfid, A.p. 1017, 
in consequence of which a new city farther away from 
the mlecchas, Biri, had been founded, but does not 
seem to have grown to any importance. Residing in 
this place, the King Mahfpila tried about A.D. 1026 to 
consolidate and to extend hisempire. Both these rulers 
are said to have been Buddhists. Cf Kern, Ceschichte 
des Buddhismus in Indien, 1. 544. 

The centres of Indian learning were Benares and 
Kashmir, both inaccessible to a barbarian like Alberuni 
(i. 22), but in the parts of India under Muslim adminis- 
tration he seems to have found the pandits he wanted, 
perhaps also at Ghazna among the prisoners of war. 

India, as far as known to Alberuni, was Brahmanic, 
not Buddhistic. In the first half of the eleventh cen- 
tury all traces of Buddhism in Central Asia, Khurasiin, 
Afghanistan, and North-Western India seem to have 
disappeared ; and it is a remarkable fact that a man of 
the inquisitive mind of Alberuni knew scarcely ary- 
thing at all about Buddhism, nor had any means for 
procuring information on the subject. His notes on 
Buddhism are very scanty, all derived from the book 
of Eranshahri, who, in his turn, had copied the book of 
one Zurkin, and this book he seems to indicate to have 
been a bad one. (Cf. i. 7, 249, 326. 

Buddha is said to be the author of a book called 
Ciddmani (not Gidhdmana, as I have written, i. 158), 
i.e. Jewel, on the knowledge of the supranaturalistic 
world. 

The Buddhists or Shamanians, 7.¢. framana, are called 
Muhammira, which I translate the red-robe wearers, 
taking it for identical with raktapafa. Cf. note toi. 21. 
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Mentioning the trinity. of the Buddhistic system, 
buddha, dharma, satgha, he calls Buddha Buddhodana, 
which is a mistake for something like the son of Suddho- 
dana. Cf. note toi. 40 and i. 380, which latter passage 
is probably derived from the Vishiu-Dharma (on which 
vide note to i. 54). 

Of Buddhistic authors there are mentioned Candra, 
the grammarian, i. 135 (cf. Kern, Geschichte des Bud- 
dhismus in Indten, ii. 520), Sugriva, the author of an 
astronomical work, and a pupil of his, i. 156. 

Of the manners and customs of the Buddhists, only 
their practice of disposing of their dead by throwing 
them into flowing water is mentioned, ii, 169. 

Alberuni speaks (ii. 11) of a building erected by King 
Kanishka in Peshavar, and called Kanishkacattya, as 
existing in his time, most likely identical with that 
stdpa which he is reported to have built in consequence 
of a prophecy of no less a person than Buddha himeelf. 
Cf. Kern, /.¢., 11.187. The word lihdr, 1.c. vihdra, which 
Alberuni sometimes uses in the meaning of temple and 
the like, is of Buddhistic origin. Cf. Kern, J. c., ii. 57. 

Among the various kinds of writing used in India, he 
enumerates as the last one the “ Bhaikshukt, used in 
Udungtlr in Parvadesa. This last is the writing of 
Buddha,” i. 173. Was this Udunpir (we may also read 
Udannapir) the Buddhistic monastery in Magadha, 
Udandapurt, that was destroyed by the Muslims, a.p. 
1200? Cf. Kern, l. ¢., ii. 545. 

The kosmographic views of the Buddhists, as given 
by Alberuni, i. 249, 326, ought to be examined as to 
their origin. Perhaps it will be possible to point out 
the particular Buddhistic book whence they were taken. 

He speaks twice of an antagonism between Buddha 
and Aoroaster. 

If Alberuni had had the-same opportunity for travel- 
ling in India as Hiouen-Tsang had, he would easily 
have collected plenty of information on Buddhism. 
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Consi:Jering the meagreness of his notes on this subject, 
we readily believe that he never found a Buddhistic 
book, and never knew a Buddhist “from whom I might 
have learned their theories,” i. 249. His Brahman pan- 
dits probably knew enough of Rnddhism hut did not 
choose to tell him. 

Lastly, India, as known to Alberuni, was in matters 
of religion Vishnuitic (vaishnava), not Sivaitic (Saiva). 
Vishnu, or Narayana, is the first god in the pantheon of 
his Hindu informants and literary authorities, whilst 
Siva is only incidentally mentioned, and that not always 
in a fuyourable manner. This indicates a remarkable 
change in the religious history of those countries. For 
the predecessors of Mahmiid in the rule over Kabulistan 
and the Panjab, the Pfila dynasty, were worshippers of 
Siva (cf. Lassen, Jndische Alterthumskunde, 3, 895), 08 
we may judge from their coins, adorned with the image 
of Nanda, the ox of Siva, and from the etymology of 
their names. Cf. note to ii. 13, and Lassen, /. c., 3, 915. 
The image of Nanda reappears a second time on the 
coins of the last of the descendants of King Mahmud on 
the throne of Ghazna. 


CoNCLUSION. 


It was in the summer of 1883 that I began to work at 
the edition and translation of the ‘Ivdicd, after having 
fulfilled the literary duties resulting from my journey 
in Syria and Mesopotamia in 1879 and 1880. <A copy 
of the Arabic manuscript had been prepared in 1872, 
and collated in-Stambul in the hot summer months of 
1873. 

In order to test my comprehension of the book, I 
translated it into German from beginning to end between 
February 1883 and February 1884. In the summer of 
the latter year the last hand was laid to the constitu- 
tion of the Arabic text as it was to be printed. 
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In 1885-86 the edition of the Arabic original was 
printed. At the same time I translated the whole book 
a second time, into English, finishing the translation of 
every single sheet as the original was carried through 
the press, 

In 1887 and the first half of 1888 the English trans- 
lation, with annotations and indices, was printed. 

My work during all these years was not uninter- 
rupted. 

Translating an Arabic book, written in the style of 
Alberuni, into English, is, for a person to whom English 
is not his mother-tongue, an ‘act of temerity, which, 
when I was called upon to ‘commit it, gravely affected 
my conscience to such a degree that I began to falter, 
and seriously thought of giving up the whole thing alto- 
gether. But then there rose up before “my mind’s 
eye” the venerable figure of old MacGuckin de Slane, 
and as he had been gathered to his fathers, I could not 
get back the word I hadgiven him. Cf preface to the 
edition of the Arabic text, p. viii, Assuredly, to do 
justice to the words of Alberuni would require a com- 
mand over English like that of Sir Theodore Martin, 
the translator of “ Faust,” or Chenery, the translator of 
Hurtri. | 

As regards my own translation, I can only say I have 
tried to find common sense in the author’s language, 
and to render it as clearly as I could. In this I was 
greatly assisted by my friend the Rev. Robert Gwynne, 
Vicar of St. Mary’s, Soho, London, whose training in 
Kastern languages and literature qualified him to co- 
operate in revising the entire manuscript and correcting 
the proof sheets. 

Perhaps it will not be superfluous to point out to the 
reader who does not know Arabic that this language 
sometimes exhibits sentences perfectly clear as to the 
meaning of every single word and the syntactic construc- 
tion, and nevertheless admitting of entirely different 
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interpretations. Besides, a first translator who steers 
out on such a-sea, liké him who first tries to explain a 
difficult, hardly legible inscription, exposes himself to 
many dangers which he would easily have avoided had 
kind fortune permitted him to follow in the wake of 
other explorers. Under these circumstances, I do not 
flatter myself that I have caught the sense of the author 
everywhere, and I warn the reader not to take a trans- 
lation, in particular a first translation, from Arabic 
for more than it is. It is nothing absolute, but only 
relative in many respects; and if an Indianist does not 
find good Indian thought in my translation, I would 
advise him to consult the next Arabic philologist he 
meets. If the two can obtain a better insight into the 
subject-matter, they are very likely to produce a better 
rendering of the words. 

My annotations do not pretend to be a running com- 
mentary on the book, for that cannot be written except 
by a professed Indianist. They contain some informa- 
tion as to the sources used by Alberuni, and as to those 
materials which guided me in translating. On the 
phonetic peculiarities of the Indian words as transcribed 
by Alberuni, the reader may compare atreatise of mine 
called Jndo-Ar«abische Studien, and presented to the 
Royal Academy of Berlin on 21st June of this year. 

My friend Dr. Robert Schram, of the University of 
Vienna, has examined all the mathematical details of 
chronology and astronomy. The results of his studies 
are presented to the reader in the annotations signed 
with hisname. All this is Dr. Schram’s special domain, 
in which he has no equal. My thanks are due to him 
for lending me his help in parts of the work where my 
own attempts at verification, after prolonged exertions 
in the same direction, proved to be insufficient. 

Of the two indices, the former contains all words of 
Indian origin occurring in the book, some pure Sanskrit, 
some vernacular, others in the form exhibited by the 
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Arabic manuscript, howsoever faulty it may be. The 
reader will perhaps here and there derive some advan- 
tage from comparing the index of the edition of the 
Arabic original. The second index contains names of 
persons and places, &c., mostly of non-Indian origin. 

It was the Committee of the Oriental Translation 
Fund, consisting at the time of Osmond de Beauvoir 
Priaulx, Edward Thomas, James Fergusson, Reinhold 
Rost, and Theodore Goldstiicker, who first: proposed to 
me to translate the ’Ivéucc. Thomas, Goldstiicker, and 
Fergusson are beyond the reach of human words, but 
to O. de Beauvoir Priaulx, Esq., and to Dr. Rost, I desire 
to express my sincerest gratitude for the generous help 
and the untiring interest which they have always ac- 
corded to me, though so many years have rolled on since 
I first pledged to them my word. Lastly, Her Majesty’s 
India Office has extended its patronage from the edition 
of the Arabic original also to this edition of the work in 
an English garb. 

Of the works of my predecessors, the famous publica- 
tion of Reinaud, the Mémoire géographique, historique et 
scientifique sur l’ Inde, Paris, 1849, has been most useful 
to me. Of. on this and the labours of my other pre- 
decessors § 2 of the preface to the edition of the Arabic 
original. | 

The Sanskrit alphabet has been transliterated in the 
following way :—«, 4, 4, 4, u, d—ri, at, au—k, kh, g, gh, 
n—c, ch, J, jh, i—t, th, d, dh, n—t, th, d, dh, n—p, ph, 
b, bh, m—y, 7, l, v—S, sh, 8, h. 


EDWARD SACHAU. 


BERLIN, August 4, 1888. 
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PREFACE. 


In THE NAME oF GoD, THE COMPASSIONATE, THE 
MERCIFUL. 


No one will deny that in-questions of historic authen- 
ticity hearsay does not equal eye-witness ; for in the latter 
the eye of the observer apprehends the substance of that 
which is observed, both in the time when and in the 
place where it exists, whilst hearsay has its peculiar 
drawbacks. But for these, it would even be preferable 
to eye-witness ; for the object of eye-witness can only be 
actual momentary existence, whilst hearsay comprehends 
alike the present, the past, and the future, so as to apply 
in a certain sense both to that which 7s and to that 
which is not (z.e. which either has ceased to exist or 
has not yet come into existence). Written tradition 
is one of the species of hearsay—we might almost say, 
the most preferable. How could we know the history 
of nations but for the everlasting monuments of the 
pen? 

The tradition regarding an event which in itself does 
not contradict either logical or physical laws will invari- 
ably depend for its character as true or false upon the 
character of the reporters, who are influenced by the 
divergency of interests and all kinds of animosities 
and antipathies between the various nations. We must 
distinguish different classes of reporters. 

One of them tells a lie, as intending to further an 
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interest of his own, either by lauding his family or 
nation, because he is one of them, or by attacking 
the family or nation on the opposite side, thinking that 


_ thereby he can gain his ends. In both cases he acts 


from motives of objectionable cupidity and animosity, 

Another one tells a lie regarding a class of people 
whom he likes, as being under obligations to them, or 
whom he hates because something disagreeable has 
happened between them. Such a reporter is near akin 
to the first-mentioned one, as he too acts from motives 
of personal predilection and enmity. 

Another tells a lie because he is of such a base 
nature as to aim thereby at some profit, or because he 
is such a coward as to be afraid of telling the truth. 

Another tells a lie because it is his nature to lie, and 
he cannot do otherwise, which proceeds from the essen- 
tial meanness of his character and the depravity of his 
innermost being. | 

Lastly, a man may tell a lie from ignorance, blindly 
following others who told him. 

If, now, reporters of this kind become so numerous 
as to represent a certain body of tradition, or if in the 
course of time they even come to form a consecutive 
series of communities or nations, both the first reporter 
and his followers form the connecting links between 
the hearer and the inventor of the lie; and'if the 
connecting links are eliminated, there remains the 
originator of the story, one of the various kinds of liars 
we have enumerated, as the only person with whom we 
have to deal. 

‘That man only is praiseworthy who shrinks from a 
lie and always adheres to the truth, enjoying credit 
even among liars, not to mention others. 

It bas been said in the Koran, “‘ Speak the truth, even if 


‘tt were against yourselves” (Sfra, 4,134) ; and the Messiah 


expresses himself in the Gospel to this effect : “ Do not 


mind the fury of kings in speaking the truth before them. 
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They only possess your body, but they have no power over 
your soul” (ef. St. Matt. x. 18, 19, 28; St. Luke xii. 4). 
In these words the Messiah orders us to exercise moral 
courage. For what the crowd calls courage—bravely 
dashing into the fight or plunging into an abyss of de- 
struction—is only & species of courage, whilst the genus, 
far above all species, is to scorn death, whether by word 
or deed. 

Now as justice (i.e. being just) isa quality liked and 
coveted for its own self, for its intrinsic beauty, the 
same applies to truthfulness, except perhaps in the case 
of such people as never tasted how sweet it is, or know 
the truth, but deliberately shun it, like a notorious liar 
who once was asked if he had ever spoken the truth, 

‘and gave the answer, “If I were not afraid to speak 
the truth, I should say, no.” A liar will avoid the path 
of justice ; he will, as matter of preference, side with op- 
pression and false witness, breach of confidence, frandu- - 
lent appropriation of the wealth of others, theft, and all 
the vices which serve.to ruin the world and mankind. 

When I once called upon the master “Abi-Sahl , 1. onthe 
‘Abd-Almunim Ibn ‘Alt Ibn Noh At-tiflist, may God Susie 
strengthen him ! I found that he blamed the tendency of religions 
the author of a book on theMu‘'tazila sect to misrepresent phica doc. 
their theory. For, according to them, God is omniscient ai "xem 
of himself, and this dogma that author had expressed in re pe 
such a way as to say that God has no knowledge (like Criticism of 
the knowledge of man), thereby misleading uneducated Ritaghabr 


people to imagine that, according to the Mu'tazilites, asked to 
God is ignorant. Praise be to God, who is far above all « on the wale 
such and similar unworthy descriptions! Thereupon I “Ty, we 
pointed out to the master that precisely the same method method. 
is much in fashion among these who undertake the task 

of giving an account of religious and philosophical 

systems from which they slightly differ or to which they 

are entirely opposed. Such misrepresentation is easily 


detected in a report about dogmas comprehended within 
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the frame of one single religion, because they are closely 
related and blended with each other. On the other hand, 
you would have great difficulty in detecting it in a 
report about entirely foreign systems of thought totally 
differing both in principle and details, for such a research 
is rather an out-of-the-way one, and there are few means 
of arriving at a thorough comprehension of it. The 
same tendency prevails throughout our whole literature 
on philosophical and religious sects. If such an author 
is not alive to the requirements of a strictly scientific 
method, he will procure some superficial information 
which will satisfy neither the adherents of the doctrine 
in question nor those who really know it. In such a 
case, if he be an honest charactbr, he will simply 
retract and feel ashamed; but if he be so base as not 
to give due honour to truth, he will persist in litigious 
wrangling for his own original standing-point. If, on 
the contrary, an author has the right method, he will do 
his utmost to deduce the tenets of a sect from their 
legendary lore, things which people tell him, pleasant 
enough to listen to, but which he would never dream of 
taking for true or believing. 

In order to illustrate the point of our conversation, 
one of those present referred to the religions and doc- 
trines of the Hindus by way of an example. : There- 
upon I drew their attention to the fact that everything 
which exists on this subject in our literature is second-. 
hand information which one has copied from the other, 
a farrago of materials never sifted by the sieve, of 
critical examination. Of all authors of this class, I know 
only one who had proposed to himself to give a simple 
and exact report of the subject sine ird ac studio, viz. 
’Abfi-al‘abbas Aléranshahri. He himself did not believe 
in any of the then existing religions, but was the sole 


believer in a religion invented by himself, which he 
_ tried to propagate. He has given a very good account 


of the doctrines of the Jews and Christians as well ns 
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of the contents of both the Thora and the Gospel. 
Besides, he furnishes us with a most excellent account 
of the Manichzans, and of obsolete religions of bygone 
times which are mentioned in their books. But when 
he came in his book to speak of the Hindus and the 
Buddhists, his arrow missed the mark, and in the latter 
part he went astray through hitting upon the book of 
Zarkdn, the contents of which he incorporated in his 
own work. That, however, which he has not taken 
from Zarkdn, he himself has heard from common people 
among Hindus and Buddhists. 

At a subsequent period the master ’Abfi-Sahl studied 
the books in question a second time, and when he found 
the matter exactly as I have here described it, he incited 
me to write down what I know about the Hindus as a 
help to those who want to discuss religious questions 
with them, and as a repertory of information to those 
who want to associate with them. In order to please 
him I have done so, and written this book on the 
doctrines of the Hindus, never making any unfounded 
imputations against those, our religious antagonists, and 
at the same time not considering it inconsistent with 
my duties as a Muslim to quote their own words at full 
length when [ thought they would contribute to eluci- 
date a subject. If the contents of these quotations 
happen to be utterly heathenish, and the followers of tie 
truth, te. the Muslims, find them objectionable, we can 
only say that such is the belief of the Hindus, and that 
they themselves are best qualified to defend it. 

This book is not a polemical one. I shall not produce 
the arguments of our antagonists in order to refute such 
of them as I believe to be in the wrong. My book is 
nothing but a simple historic record of+ facts. I shall 
place before the reader the theories of the Hindus 
exactly as they are, and I shall mention in connection 
with them similar theories of the Greeks in order to 
show the relationship existing betweenthem, For the 
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Greek philosophers, although aiming at truth in the 
‘abstract, never in all questions of popular bearing rise 
much above the customary exoteric expressions and 
tenets both of their religion and law. Besides Greek 
ideas we shall only now and then mention those of the 
Sfifis or of some one or other Christian sect, because in 
their notions regarding the transmigration of souls and 
the pantheistic doctrine of the unity of God with crea- 
tion there is much in common between these systems. 

I have already translated two books into Arabic, one 
about the. origines and a description of all created 
beings, called Sdmkhya, and another about the emanci- 
pation of the soul from the fetters of the body, called 
Pataftjali (Pdtafjala ?). These two books contain most 
of the elements of the belief of the Hindus, but not 
all the single rules derived therefrom. I hope that the 
present book will enable the reader to dispense with 
these two earlier ones, and with other books of the same 
kind ; that it will give a sufficient representation of the 
subject, and will enable him to make himself thoroughly 
acquainted with it——-God willing ! 
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ON THE HINDUS IN GENERAL, AS AN INTRODUCTION Page 9. 
TO OUR ACCOUNT OF THEM. 


BEFORE entering on our exposition, we must form an Desor! 
adequate idea of that which renders it so particularly dif- barriers” 
ficult to penetrate to the essential nature of any Indian py wah te the 
subject. The knowledge of these difficulties will either trom the 
facilitate the progress of our work, or serve asan apology Muslims 
for any. shortcomings of ours, For the reader must iso veri 
always bear in mind that the Hindus entirely differ fui: 
from us in every respect, many a subject appearing study any 
intricate and obscure which would be perfectly clear ‘e+ 
if there were more connection between us. The barriers 

which separate Muslims and Hindus rest on different 

causes. 

First, they differ from us in everything ‘which other First ree. 
nations have in common. And here we first mention ference of 
the language, although the difference of language also gusge and 
exists between other nations. If you want to conquer cular 
this difficulty (7.c. to learn Sanskrit), you will not find pears 
it easy, because the language is of an enormous range, 
both in words and inflections, something like the 
Arabic, calling one and the same thing by various 
names, both original and derived, and using one and 
the same word for a variety of subjects, which, in order 
to be properly understood, must be distinguished from 
each other by various qualifying epithets. For nobody 
could distinguish between the various meanings of a 
word unless hé understands the context in sa it 
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occurs, and its relation both to the following and the 
preceding parts of the seritence. The Hindus, like 
other people, boast of this enormous range.of their lan- 
guage, whilst in reality it is a defect. 

Further, the language is divided into a neglected 
vernacular one, only in use among the common people, 
and a classical one,.only in use among the upper and 
educated classes, which is much cultivated, and subject 
to the rules of grammatical inflection and etymology, 
and to all the niceties of grammar and rhetoric. 

Besides, some of the sounds (consonants) of which 
the language is composed are neither identical with the 
sounds of Arabic and Persian, nor resemble them in 
any way. Ourtongue and uvula could scarcely manage 
to correctly pronounce them, nor our ears in hearing to 
distinguish them from similar sounds, nor could we 
transliterate them with our characters. It is very 
difficult, therefore,.to express an Indian word in our 
writing, for in order to fix the pronunciation we must 
change our orthographical points and signs, and must 
pronounce the case-endings either according to the 
common Arabic rules or according to special rules 
adapted for the purpose. , 

Add to this that the Indian scribes are careless’ and 
do not take pains to produce correct and well-collated 
copies. In consequence, the highest results of the 
author’s mental development are lost by their negli- 
gence, and his book becomes already in the first or 
second copy so full of faults, that the text appears as 
something entirely new, which neither a scholar nor 
one familiar with the subject, whether Hindu or Muslim, 
could any longer understand. It will sufficiently illus- 
trate the matter if we tell.the reader that we have 
sometimes written down a word from the mouth of 
Hindus, taking the greatest pains to fix its pronuncia- 
tion, and that afterwards when we repeated it to them, 
they had great difficulty in recognising it. 
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As in other foreign tongues, so also in Sanskrit, two 
or three consonants may follow each other without an 
intervening vowel—consonants which in our Persian 
grammatical system are considered as having a hidden 
vowel. Since most Sanskrit words and names begin 
with such consonants without vowels, we find it very 
difficult to pronounce them. 

Besides, the scientific books of the Hindus are com- 
posed in various favourite metres, by which they intend, 
considering that the books soon become corrupted by 
additions and omissions, to preserve them exactly as 
they are, in order to facilitate their being learned by 
heart, because they consider as canonical only that 
which is kaown by heart, not that which exists in 
writing. Now it is well known that in all metrical 
compositions there is much misty and constrained 
phraseology merely intended to fill up the metre and 
serving as a kind of patchwork, and this necessitates 
a certain amount of verbosity. This is also one of 
the reasons why a word has sometimes one meaning 
and sometimes another. 

From all this it will appear that the metrical form 
of literary composition is one of the causes which 
make the study of Sanskrit literature so particularly 
difficult. 

Secondly, they totally differ from us in religion, as 
we believe in nothing in which they believe, and vice 
verst. On the whole, there is very little disputing 
about theological topics among themselves; at the 
utmost, they fight with words, but they will never stake 
their soul or body or their property on religious contro- 
-versy. On the contrary, all their fanaticism is directed 
against those who do not helong to them—against all 
foreigners. They call them mleccha, i.e. impure, and 
forbid having} any connection with them, be it by 
intermarriage or apy other kind of relationship, or 
by sitting, eating, and drinking with them, because 
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thereby, they think, they would be polluted. They 
consider as impure anything which touches the fire 
and the water of a foreigner; and no household can 
exist without these two elements. Besides, they never 
desire that a thing which once has been polluted should 
be purified and thus recovered, as, under ordinary cir- 
cumstances, if anybody or anything has become unclean, 
he or it would strive to regain the state of purity. 
They are not allowed to receive anybody who does not 
belong to them, even if he wished it, or was inclined to 
their religion. This, too, renders any connection with 
them quite impossible, and constitutes the widest gulf 
between us and them. 

In the third place, in all manners and usages they 
differ from us to such a degree as to frighten their 
children with us, with our dress, and our ways and 
customs, and as to declare us to be devil’s breed, and 
our doings as the very opposite of all that is good and 
proper. By the by, we must confess, in order to be 
just, that a similar depreciation of foreigners not only 
prevails among us and the Hindus, but is common to 
all nations towards each other. I recollect a Hindu 
who wreaked his vengeance on us for the following 
reason :— 

Some Hindu king had perished at the hand'of an 
enemy of his who had marched against him from our 
country. After his death there was born a child to 
him, which succeeded him, by the name of Sagara. 
On coming of age, the yourig man asked his mother 
about his father, and then she told him what had hap- 
pened. Now he was inflamed with hatred, marched 
out of his country into the country of the enemy, and 
plentifully satiated his thirst of vengeance upon them. 
After having become tired of slaughtering, he compelled 
thé survivors to dress in our dress, which was meant as 
an ignominious punishment for them. When I heard 
of it, I felt thankful that he was gracious enough not 
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to compel us to Indianise ourselves and to adopt Hindu 
dress and manners. 

Another circumstance which increased the already 
existing antagonism between Hindus and foreigners is 
that the so-called Shamaniyya (Buddhists), though ther 
cordially hate the Brahmans, still are nearer akin to 
them than to others. In former times, Khurisin, Persis, 
‘Irak, Mosul, the country up to the frontier of Syria, 
was Buddhistic, but then Zarathustra went forth from 
Adharbaijin and preached Magism in Balkh (Baktra). 
His doctrine came into favour with King Gushtasp, 
and his son Isfendiyid spread the new faith both in 
east and west, both by force and by treaties. He 
founded fire-temples through his whole empire, from 
the frontiers of China to those of the Greek empire. 
The succeeding kings made their religion (1.e. Zoroas- 
trianism) the obligatory state-religion for Persis and 
‘Irik. In consequence, the Buddhists were banished 
from those countries, and had to emigrate to the coun- 
tries east of Balkh. There are some Magians up to the 
present time in India, where they are called Maga. 
From that time dates their aversion towards the coun- 
tries of Khurisdin. But then came Islam; the Persian 
empire perished, and the repugnance of the Hindus 
against foreigners increased more and more when the 
Muslims began to make their inroads into their country ; 
for Muhammad Ibn Elkisim Ibn Elmunabbih entered 
Sindh from the side of Sijistfn (Sakastene)andconquered 
the cities of Bahmanwi and Malasthina, the former of 
which he called Al-mangira, the latter Al-ma’mira. 
He entered India proper, and penetrated even as far as 
Kanauj, marched through the country of Gandhira, and 
on his way back, through the confines of Kashmir, some- 
times fighting sword in hand, sometimes gaining his ends 
by treaties, leaving to the people their ancient belief, 
except in the case of those who wanted to become Mus- 
lims. All these events planted a deeply rooted hatred 
in their hearts. 
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Mubam- _ Now in the following times no Muslim conqueror 

guest of the passed beyond the frontier of Kibul and the river Sindh 

Mahmid.: until the days of the Turks, when they seized the power 
in Ghazna under the Samini dynasty, and the supreme 
power fell to the lot of Nisir-addaula Sabuktagin. 
This prince chose the holy war as his calling, and there- 
fore called himself Al-ghdzt (i.e. warring on the road of 
Allah). Inthe interest of his successors he constructed, 
in order to weaken the Indian frontier, those roads 
on which afterwards his son Yamin-addaula Malmid 
marched into India during a period of thirty years and 
more. God be merciful to both fatherand son! Mah- 
miid utterly ruined the prosperity of the country, and 
performed there wonderful exploits, by which the Hindus 
became like atoms of dust scattered in all directions, 
and like a tale of old in the mouth of the people. ‘Their 
scattered remains cherish, of course, the most inveterate 
aversion towards all Muslims. ‘This is the reason, too, 
why IIindu sciences have retired far away from those 
parts of the country conquered by us, and have fled to 
places which our hand cannot yet reach, to Kashmir, 
Benares, and other places. And there the antagonism 
between them and all foreigners receives more and © 
more nourishment both from political and religious 
sources. 

Fifth rea- In the fifth place, there are other causes, the mention- 


son: Tho 


self-coucelt ing of which sounds like a satire—peculiarities of their 


dus,and national character, deeply rooted in them, but manifest 
i to everybody. We can only say, folly is an illness for 
foreign. § which there is no medicine, and the Hindus believe that 
there is no country but theirs, no nation like theirs, no 
kings like theirs, no religion like theirs, no science like 
theirs. They are haughty, foolishly vain, self-conceited, 
and stolid. They are by nature niggardly in communi- 
cating that which they know, and they take the greatest 
possible care to withhold it from men of another caste 


among their own people, still much more, of course, 
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from any foreigner. According to their belief, there is 
no other country on earth but theirs, no other race of 
man but theirs, and no created beings besides them have 
any knowledge or science whatsoever. Their haughti- 


ness is such that, if you tell them of any science or 


scholar in Khur&sin and Persis, they will think you to 
be both an ignoramus and aliar. If they travelled and 
mixed with other nations, they would soon change their 
mind, for their ancestors were not as narrow-minded 
as the present generation is, One of their scholars, 
Varaihamihira, in a passage where he calls on the people 
to honour the Brahmans, says: “ Zhe Greeks, though 
impure, must be honoured, since they were trained in 
sciences, and therein excelled others. What, then, are 
we to say of a Brahman, tf he combines with his 
purity the height of science?” In former times, the 
Hindus used to acknowledge that the progress of science 
due to the Greeks is much more important than that 
which is due to themselves. But from this passage of 
Varihamihira alone you see what a self-lauding man 
he is, whilst he gives himself airs as doing justice to 
others. At first I stood to their astronomers in the 
relation of a pupil to his master, being a stranger 
among them and not acquainted with their peculiar 
national and traditional methods of science. On having 
made some progress, I began to show them the elements 
on which this science rests, to point out to them some 
rules of logical deduction and the scientific methods of 
all mathematics, and then they flocked together round 
me from all parts, wondering, and most eager to learn 
from me, asking me at the same time from what Hindu 
master I had learnt those things, whilst in reality I 
showed them what they were worth, and thought myself 
a great deal superior to them, disdaining to be put on ao 
level with them. They almost thought me to be a 
sorcerer, and when speaking of me to their leading men 
in their native tongue, they spoke of me as ¢he sea or as 
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the water which 1s so acid that vinegar in comparison is 
sweet. 
Personal Now such is the state of things in India. I have 
the author. found it very hard to work my way into the subject, 
although I have a great liking for it, in which respect I 
stand quite alone in my time, and although I do not 
spare either trouble or money in collecting Sanskrit 
books from places where I supposed they were likely 
to be found, and in procuring for myself, even from very 
remote places, Hindu scholars who understand them 
and are able to teach me. What scholar, however, has 
the same favourable opportunities of studying this sub- 
ject as I have? That would be only the case with one 
to whom the grace of God accords, what it did not 
accord to me, a perfectly free disposal of his own doings 
and goings; for it has never fallen to my lot in my own 
doings and goings tobe perfectly independent, nor to 
be invested with sufficient, power to dispose and to order 
as I thought best. However, I thank God for that 
which He has bestowed upon me, and which must be 
considered as sufficient for the purpose. 
Theauthor ‘I'he heathen Greeks, before the rise of Christianity, 
Intention of held much the same opinions as the Hindus; their 
Greek educated classes thought much the same as those of 
heeause'of the Hindus; ; their common people held the same 
eran’ idolatrous views as those of the Hindus. ‘There- 


near akin, 


stietly fore I like to confront the theories of the one nation 


rent icras With those of the other simply on account of their 


contrasted | close relationship, not in order to correct them. For 
the Hindus. that which is not the truth (ie. the true belief or 
monotheism) does not admit of any correction, and all 
heathenism, whether Greek or Indian, is in its pith and 
marrow one and the same belief, because it is only a 
deviation from the truth: The Greeks, however, had 
philosophers who, living in their country, discovered 
and worked out for them the elements of science, not of 
popular superstition, for it is the object of the upper 
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classes to be guided by the results of science, whilst the 
common crowd will always be inclined to plunge into 
wrong-headed wrangling, as long as they are not kept 
down by fear of punishment. ‘Think of Socrates when 
he opposed the crowd of his nation as to their idolatry 
and did not want to call the stars gods! At once eleven 
of the twelve judges of the Athenians agreed on a sen- 
tence of death, and Socrates died faithful to the truth. 

The Hindus had no men of this stamp both capable 
and willing to bring sciences to a classical perfection. 
Therefore you mostly find that even the so-called 
scientific theorems of the Hindus are in a state of utter 
confusion, devoid of any logical order, and in the last in- 
stancealways mixed up with the silly notionsof the crowd, 
é.g. immense numbers, enormous spaces of time, and 
all kinds of religious dogmas, which the vulgar belief 
does not admit of being called into question. Therefore 
it is a prevailing practice among the Hindus jurare in 
verba magistri ; and I can only compare their mathema- 
tical and astronomical literature, as far as I know it, to 
a mixture of pearl shells and sour dates, or of pearls 
and dung, or of costly crystals and common pebbles. 
Both kinds of things are equal in their eyes, since they 
cannot raise themselves to the methods of a strictly 
scientific deduction. 

In most parts of my work I simply relate without 
criticising, unless there be a special reason for doing so. 
I mention the necessary Sanskrit names and technical 
terms once where the context of our explanation de- 
mands it. If the word is an ortyinal one, the meaning 
of which can be rendered in Arabic, I only use the 
corresponding Arabic word; if, however, the Sanskrit 
word be more practical, we keep this, trying to trans- 
literate it as accurately as possible. If the word is a 
secondary or derived one, but in general use, we also 
keep it, though there be a corresponding term in Arabic, 
but before using it we explain its signification. In 
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this way we have tried to facilitate the understanding 
of the terminology. 

Lastly, we observe that we cannot always in our 
discussions strictly adhere to the geometrical method, 
only referring to that which precedes and never to that 
which follows, as we must sometimes introduce in a 
chapter an unknown factor, the explanation of which 
can only be given in a later part of the book, God 
helping us! 
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CHAPTER II. 
ON THE BELIEF OF THE HINDUS IN GOD. 


THE belief of educated and uneducated people differs in The natur 
every nation; for the former strive to conceive abstract | 
ideas and to define general principles, whilst the latter 
do not pass beyond the apprehension of the senses, and 
are content with derived rules, without caring for de- 
tails, especially in questions of religion and law, regard- 
ing which opinions and interests are divided. 

The Hindus believe with regard to God that he is 
one, eternal, without beginning and end, acting by free- 
will, almighty, all-wise, living, giving life, ruling, pre- 
serving ; one who in his sovereignty is unique, beyond 
all likeness and unlikeness, and that he does not re- 
semble anything nor does anything resemble him. In 
order to illustrate this we shall produce some extracts 
from their literature, lest the reader should think that. 
our account is nothing but hearsay. 


In the book of Patajijali the pupil asks : | Quotation 
‘¢ Who is the worshipped one, by the worship of whom Patanjali. 
blessing is obtained ? ” 


The master says: 

“It is he who, being eternal and unique, does not for 
his part stand in need of any human action for which 
he might give as a recompense either a blissful repose, 
which is hoped and longed for, or a troubled existence, 
which is feared and dreaded. He is unattainable to 
thought, being sublime beyond all unlikeness which is 
abhorrent and all likeness which is sympathetic. He 
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by his-essence knows from all eternity. Knowledge, in 


the human sense of the term, has as its object that 
which was unknown before, whilst not knowing does 
not at any time or in any condition apply to God.” 

Further the pupil speaks : 

“Do you attribute to him other qualities besides 
those you have mentioned ?”’ 

The master says : 

“ He is height, absolute in the idea, not in space, for 
he is sublime beyond all existence in any space. He 
is the pure absolute good, longed for by every created 
being. He is the knowledge free from the defilement 
of forgetfulness and not-knowing.:’ 

The pupil speaks: 

“Do you attribute to him speech or not ?” 

The master says: 

_“ As he knows, he no doubt also speaks.” 

The pupil asks : 

“If he speaks because he knows, what, then, is the 
difference between him and the knowing sages who 
have spoken of their knowing ?” 

The master says : 

“The difference between them is time, for they have 
learned in time and spoken in time, after having been 
not-knowing and not-speaking. By speech they have 
transferred their knowledge to others. Therefore their 
speaking and acquiring knowledge take place in time. 
And as divine matters have no connection with time, 
Giod is knowing, speaking from eternity. It was he 
who spoke to Brahman, and to others of the first beings 
in different ways. On the one he bestowed a book; 
for the other he opened a door, a means of communi- 
cating with him; a third one he inspired so that he 
obtained by cogitation what God bestowed upon him.” 

The pupil asks : 

“Whence has he this knowing? ” 

The master answers : 
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‘‘ His knowing is-the same from all eternity, for ever 
and ever. As he has never been not-knowing, he is 
knowing of himself, having never acquired any know- 
ledge which he did not possess before. He speaks in 
the Veda which he sent down upon Brahman: 

“* Praise and celebrate him who has spoken the Vedu, 
and was before the Veda.” 

The pupil asks : 

‘¢ How do you worship him to whom the perception 
of the senses cannot attain ?” 

The master says: 

‘‘ Tfis name proves his existence, for where there is a 
report there must be something to which it refers, and 
where there is a name there must be something which 
is named. He is hidden to the senses and unperceiv- 
able by them. However, the soul perceives him, and 
thought comprehends his qualities. This meditation 


is identical with worshipping him exclusively, and by. 


practising it uninterruptedly beatitude is obtained.” 
In this way the Hindus express themselves in this 
very famous book. 


The following passage is taken from the book (itd, 
a part of the book Bhdrata, from the conversation be- 
tween Vasudeva and Arjuna :— 

“Tam the universe, without a beginning by being 
born, or without an end by dying. I do not aim by 
whatever I do at any recompense. I do not specially 
belong to one class of beings to the exclusion of others, 
as if I were the friend of one and the enemy of others. 
I have given to each one in my creation what is suffi- 
cient for him in all his functions. Therefore whoever 
knows me in this capacity, and tries to become similar 
to me by keeping desire apart from his action, his 
fetters will be loosened, and he will easily be saved and 
freed.” 

This passage reminds one of the definition of philo- 
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sophy as the striving to become as much as possible simi- 
lar to God. 

Further, Visudeva speaks in the same book :— 

‘Tt is desire which causes most men to take refuge 
with God for their wants. But if you examine their 
case closely, you will find that they are very far from 
having an accurate knowledge of him; for God is not 
apparent to every one, so that he might perceive him 
with his senses. Therefore they do not know him. 
Some of them do not pass beyond what their senses 
perceive ; some pass beyond this, but stop at the know- 
ledge of the laws of nature, without learning that above 
them there is one who did not give birth nor was born, 
the essence of whose being has not been comprehended 
by the knowledge of any oné, while his knowledge 
comprehends everything.” 

The Elindus differ among themselves as to the defini- 
tion of what is action. Some who make God the source 
of action consider him as the universal cause ; for as the 
existence of the agents derives from him, he is the 
cause of their action, and in consequence it is his 
own action coming into existence through their inter- 
mediation. Others do not derive action from God, but 
from other sources, considering them as the particular 
causes which in the last instance—according to external 
observation—produce the action in question. 

In the book Sdrikhya the devotee speaks : “‘ Has there 
been a difference of opinion about action and the agent, 
or not?” 

The sage speaks: “Some people say that the soul is 
not alive and the matter not living; that God, who is 
self-sufficing, is he who unites them and separates them 
from each other; that therefore in reality he himself is 
the agent. Action proceeds from him in such a way 
that he causes both the soul and the matter to move, 
like as that which is living and powerful moves that 
which is dead and weak. 
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“Others say that the union of action and the ayent is 
effected by nature, and that such is the usual process 
in everything that increases and decreases. 

“Others say the agent is the soul, because in the 
Véda it is said, ‘ Mvery being comes from Vurusha.’ 
According to others, the agent is time, for the world is 
tied to time as a sheep is tied to a strong cord, so that 
its motion depends upon whether the cord is drawn 
tight or slackened. Still others say that action is 
nothing but a recompense for something which has 
been done before. 

‘All these opinions are wrong. ‘The truth is, that 
action entirely belongs to matter, for matter binds the 
soul, causes it to wander about in different shapes, 
and then sets it free. Therefore matter is the agent, 
all that belongs to matter helps it to accomplish 
action. But the soul is not an agent, because it is 
devoid of the different faculties.” 

This is what educated people believe about God. 
They call him @svara, 1.e. self-sufficing, beneficent, who 
gives without receiving. They consider the unity of 
God as absolute, but that everything beside God which 
may appear as a unity is really a plurality of things. 
The existence of God they consider as a real existence, 
because everything that exists exists through him. It 
is not impossible to think that the existing beings are 
not and that he zs, but it is impossible to think that he 
is not and that they are. 

If we now pass from the ideas of the educated people 
among the Hindus to those of the common people, we 
must first state that they present a great variety. Some 
of them are simply abominable, but similar errdrs also 
occur in other religions. Nay, even in [slam we must de- 
cidedly disapprove, e.g. of the anthropomorphic doctrines, 
the teachings of the Jabriyya sect, the prohibition of 
the discussion of religious topics, and such like. Every 
religious sentence destined for the people at large must 
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be carefully worded, as the following example shows. 
Some Hindu scholar calls God @ point, meaning to say 
thereby that the qualities of bodies do not apply to him. 
Now some uneducated man reads thir and imagines, 
God is as small as a point, and he does not find out 
what the word point in this sentence was really intended 
to express. He will not even stop with this offensive 
comparison, but will describe God as much larger, and 
will say, ‘‘ Heis twelve fingers longand ten fingers broad.” 
Praise be to God, who is far above measure and number ! 
Further, if an uneducated man hears-what we have 
mentioned, that God comprehends the universe so that 
nothing is concealed from him, he will at once imagine 
that this comprehending is effected by means of eye- 
sight ; that eyesight is only possible by means of an eye, 
and that two eyes are better than only one ; and in con- 
sequence he will describe God as having a thousand eyes, 
meaning to describe his omniscience. 

Similar hideous fictions are sometimes met with 
among the Hindus, especially among those castes who 
are not allowed to occupy themselves with science, of 
whom we shall speak hereafter. 
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CHAPTER III. 


“ON THE HINDU BELIEF AS TO CREATED THINGS, BOTH 
_ “INTELLIGIBILIA” AND “ SENSIBILIA.” 


On this subject the ancient Greeks held nearly the Notions of 
same view as the Hindus, at all events in those times and thegatt 
before philosophy rose high among them under the care p: rape 
of the seven so-called pillars of wisdom, viz. Solon of ae 
Athens, Bias of Priene, Periander of Corinth, Thales of 
Miletus, Chilon of Lacedssmon, Pittacus of Lesbos, and 
Cleobulus of Lindos, and their successors. Some of Page x6. 
them thought that all things are one, and this one thing 

is according to some rd AavOdvey, according to others 

7 Svvamis; that ¢g. man has only this prerogative 

before a stone and the inanimate world, that he is by 

one degree nearer than they to the First Cause. But 

this he would not be anything better than they. 

Others think that only ¢he First Cause has real exist- 
ence, because it alone is self-sufficing, whilst everything 
else absolutely requires it; that a thing which for its 
existence stands in need of something else has only a 
dream-life, no real life, and that reality is only that one 
and first being (the First Cause). 

This is also the theory of the Sd/ts, i.e. the sages, Origin of 
for gif means in Greek wisdom (codia). Therefore a ere 
philosopher is called patldsépd (iAscodos), te. loving 
wisdom. When in Islam persons adopted something 
like the doctrines of these philosophers, they also adopted 
their name; but some people did not understand the 
meaning of the word, and erroneously combined it with 
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the Arabic word suffa, as if the Sift (= diAdcodor) were 
identical with the so-called 'Ahl-agguffa among the com- 
panions of Muhammad. In later times the word was 
corrupted by misspelling, so that finally it was taken for 
a derivation from gi/, i.e. the wool of goats. Abf-alfath 
Albusti made a laudable effort to avoid this mistake 
when he said, “ From olden times people have differed 
as to the meaning of the word g/t, and have thought 
it a derivative from gif, i.e. wool. I, for my part, 
understand by the word a youth who is sd/t, 1.e. pure. 
This s4ft has become gift, and in this form the name 
of a class of thinkers, the Si/?.” | 

Further, the same Greeks think that the existing 
world is only one thing; that the First Cause appears in 
it under various shapes; that the power of the First 
Cause is inherent in the parts of the world under dif- 
ferent circumstances, which cause a certain difference of 
the things of the world notwithstanding their original 
unit 

Others thought that he who turns with his whole 
being towards the First Cause, striving to become as 
much as possible similar to z¢, will become united with 
it after having passed the intermediate stages, and. 
stripped of all appendages and impediments. . Similar 
views are also held by the S1/t, because of the similarity 
of the dogma. 

As to the souls and spirits, the Greeks think that 
they exist by themselves before they enter bodies ; that 
they exist in certain numbers and groups, which stand 
in various relations to each other, knowing each other 
and not knowing ; that they, whilst staying in bodies, 
earn by the actions of their free-will that lot which 
awaits them after their separation from the bodies, 
4c. the faculty of rulimg the world in various ways. 
Therefore they called them gods, built temples in their 
names and offered them sacrifices; as Galenus says in 
his book called mporperrixds cis tas téxvas: “ Excel- 
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lent men have obtained the honour of being reckoned 
among the deified beings only for the noble spirit in 
which they cultivated the arts, not for their prowess in 
wrestling and discus-throwing. .g. Asclepius and - 
Dionysos, whether they were originally human beings 

in bygone times and afterwards deified, or were divine 
beings from the: very beginning, deserved.in any case 

the greatest of honours; because the one taught man- Page 17. 
kind the science of medicine, the other the art of the 
cultivation of the vine.” 

Galenus says in his commentary on the aphorisms of 
Hippocrates: ‘‘ As regards the offerings to Asclepius, 
we have never heard that anybody offered him a goat, 
because the weaving of goat’s-hair is not easy, and 
much goat’s-meat produces epilepsy, since the humours 
of the goats are bad. People only offer him a cock, 
as also Hippocrates has done. For this divine man 
acquired for mankind the art of medicine, which is-. 
much superior to that which Dionysos and Demeter 
have invented, ¢.c. the wine and the cereals whence 
bread is prepared. ‘Therefore cereals are called by the 
name of Demeter and the vine is called by the name 
of Dionysos.” : 

Plato says in his Timeeus: “The 6coi whom the Plato. 
barbarians call gods, because of their not dying, are 
the Suiuoves, whilst they call the god the first god.” 

Further he says: ‘God spoke to the gods, ‘ You are 
not of yourselves exempt from destruction. Only you 
will not perish by death. You have obtained from 
my will at the time when I created you, the firmest 
covenant.’ ”’ 

In another passage of the same book he says: “God 
is in the single number; there are no gods in the plural 
number.” 

These quotations prove that the Greeks call in 
general god everything that is glorious and noble, and 
the like usage exists among many nations. They’go 
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even so far as to call gods the mountains, the seas, &c, 
Secondly, they apply the term god in a special sense 
to the First Cause, to the angels, and to their souls. 
According to a third usage, Plato calls gods the Sekindé 
(= Moica:), But on this subject the terms of the 
interpreters are not perfectly clear; in consequence 
of which we only know the name, bat not what it 
means, Johannes Grammaticus says in his refutation 
of Proclus: “The Greeks gave the name of gods to 
the visible bodies in heaven, as many barbarians do. 
Afterwards, when they came to philosophise on the 
abstract ideas of the world of thought, they called these 
by the name of gods.” 

Hence we must necessarily infer that being deified 
means something like the state of angels, according 
to our notions. This Galenus says in clear words 
in the same book: “If it is true that Asclepius was 
a man in bygone times, and that then God deigned 
to make him one of the angels, everything else is idle 
talk.” 

In another passage of the same book he says: “God 
spoke to Lycurgus, ‘I am in doubt concerning yon, 
whether to call you a man or an angel, but I incline to 
the latter.’” 

There are, however, certain expressions which are 
offensive according to the notions of one religion, whilst 
they are admissible according to those of another, which 
may pass in one language, whilst they are rejected by 
another. To this class belongs the word apotheosis, 
which has a bad sound in the ears of Muslims. If we 
consider the use of the word god in the Arabic. language, 
we find that all the names by which the pure truth, 1.6. 
Allah, has been named, may somehow or other be applied 
to other beings besides him, except the word Alldh, 
which only applies to God, and which has been called 
his greatest name. 

If we consider the use of the word in Hebrew and 
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Syriac, in which two languages the sacred books before 
the Koran were revealed, we find that in the Thora and 
the following books of prophets which are reckoned 
with the Thora as one whole, that word Rabvd corre- 
sponds to the word Alldh in Arabic, in so far as it can- 
not in a genitive construction be applied to anybody 
besides God, and you cannot say the rabb of the house, 
the rabb of the property (which in Arabic is allowed). 
And, secondly, we find that the word ’Hloah in Hebrew 
corresponds in its usage there to the word Rabd in 
Arabic (i.e. that in Hebrew the word a may apply 
to other beings but God, like the word Gu, in Arabic). 
The following passages occur in those books :— 

“The sons of Elohim came in unto the daughters of 
men ” (Gen. vi. 4), before the deluge, and cohabited with 
them. 

“ Satan entered together with the sons of Elohim into 
their meeting ” (Job i. 6). 

In the Thora of Moses God speaks to him: “I have 
made thee a god to Pharaoh” (Exod. vii. 1). 

In the 82d Psalm of the Psalter of David the fol- 
lowing occurs: “God standeth in the congregation of 
the gods” (Ps. Ixxxii. 1),.4¢. of the angels. 

In the Thora the idols are called foreign gods. If 
the Thora had not forbidden to worship any other being 
but God, if it had not forbidden people to prostrate 
themselves before the idols, nay, even to mention them 
and to think of them, one might infer from this expres- 
sion (foreign gods) that the order of the Bible refers 
only to the abolition of foreign gods, which would mean 
gods that are not Hebrew ones (as if the Hebrews had 
adored national gods, in opposition to the gods of their 
neighbours). The nations round Palestine were idol 
worshippers like the heathen Greeks, and the Israelites 
always rebelled against God by worshipping the idol of 
Baal (lit. Ba‘ld) and the idol of Ashtaréth, 7.e. Venus. 

From all this it is evident that the Hebrews used to 
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apply the term being god, grammatically a term like 


being king, to the angels, to the souls invested with 
divine power (v. p. 34); by way of comparison, also, 
to the images which were made to represent the bodies 
of those beings; lastly, metaphorically, to kings and to 
other great men. 

Passing from the word God to those of father and 
son, we must state that Islam is not liberal in the use of 
them; for in Arabic the word son means nearly always 
as much as a child in the natural order of things, and 
from the ideas involved in parentage and birth can 
never be derived any expression meaning the Eternal 


‘Lord of creation. Other languages, however, take much 


more liberty in this respect; so that if people address a 
man by father’, it is nearly the same as if they addressed 
him by siv, As is well known, phrases of this kind 
have become so prevalent among the Christians, that 


‘anybody who does not always use the words father and 


son in addressing: people would scarcely be considered 
as one of them. By the son they understand most 
especially Jesus, but apply it also to others besides 
him. It is Jesus who orders his disciples to say in 
prayer, “O our father which art in heaven” (St. 
Matt. vi. 9); and informing them of his approaching 
death, he says that he is going to his father: and to 
their father (St. John xx. 17). In most of his speeches 
he explains the word the son as meaning himself, that 
he is the son of man. 

Lesides the Christians, the Jews too use similar ex- 
pressions; for the 2d Book of Kings relates that God 
consoled David for the loss of his son, who had been 
borne to him by the wife of Uriah, and promised him 
another son from her, whom he would adopt as his 
own son (1 Chron. xxii. 9, 10). If the use of the 
Hebrew language admits that Salomo is by adoption a 
son of God, it is admissible that he who adopted was a 
father, viz. God. 
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The Manichseans stand in a near relationship to the Note on - 


Christians. Mani expresses himself in a similar way in chseans. 


the book called Kanz-al’thyd (Thesaurus Vivificationis) : 

“ The resplendent hosts will be called young women and 
virgins, fathers and mothers, sons, brothers, and sisters, 
because such is the custom in the books of the prophets. 
In the country of joy there is neither male nor female, 
nor are there organs of generation. All are invested 
with living bodies. Since they have divine bodies, they 


do not differ from each other in weakness and force, in - 


length and shortness, in figure and looks; they are like 
similar lamps, which are lighted by the same lamp, and 
which are nourished by the same material. The cause 
of this kind of name-giving arises, in the last instance, 
from the rivalry of the two realms in mixing up with 
each other. When the low dark realm rose from the 
abyss of chaos, and was seen by the high resplendent 
realm as consisting of pairs of male and female beings, 
the latter gave similar outward forms to its own chil- 
dren, who started to fight that other world, so that it 
placed in the fight one kind of beings opposite the 
same kind of the other world.” _ 

The educated among the Hindus abhor anthropo- 
morphisms of this kind, but the crowd and the mem- 
bers of the single sects use them most extensively. 
‘They go even beyond all we have hitherto mentioned, 
so as to speak of wife, son, daughter, of the rendering 
pregnant and other physical processes, all in connection 
with God. They are even so little pious, that, when 
speaking of these things, they do not even abstain from 
silly and unbecoming language. However, nobody 
minds these classes and their theories, though they be 


numerous. The main and most essential point of the Notions of 
Hindu world of thought is that which the Brahmans «sted Hin- 


think and believe, for they are specially trained for pre- er crnted 
serving and maintaining their religion. And this it is « aunt 


which we shall explain, viz. the belief of the Brahmans, 
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Regarding the whole creation (rd dv), they think that 
it is a unity, as has already been declared, because 
Vasudeva speaks in the book called Géd: “To speak 
accurately, we must say that all things are divine; for 
Vishnu made himself the earth that the living beings 
should rest thereupon ; he made himself water to nourish 
them thereby ; he made himself fire and wind in order 
to make them grow; and he made himself the heart of 
every single being. He presented them with recollec- 
tion and knowledge and the two opposite qualities, as 
is mentioned in the Veda.” 

How much does this resemble the expression of the 
author of the book of Apollonius, De Causis Rerwm, as 
if the one had been taken from the other! He says: 
“There is in all men a divine power, by which all 
things, both material and immaterial, are apprehended.” 
Thus in Persian the immaterial Lord is called Khudhd, 
and in a derivative sense the word is also used to mean 
a man, 4.¢. a human lord. | 

I. Those Hindus who prefer clear and accurate defi- 
nitions to vague allusions call the soul pwrusha, which 
means man, because it 1s the living element in the 
existing world. Life is the only attribute which they 
give to it. They describe it as alternately knowing 
and not knowing, as not knowing év mpdfe. (actually), 
and as knowing év Suvdye. (potentially), gaining know- 
ledge by acquisition. ‘The not-knowing of purusha is 
the cause why action comes into existence, and its 
knowing is the cause why action ceases. 

II. Next follows the general matter, 7.c. the abstract 
‘Ay, which they call avyakta, 1.e. a shapeless thing. It 
is dead, but has three powers potentially, not actually, 
which are called sativa, rajas, and tamas. I have heard 
that Buddhodana (sic), in speaking to his adherents the 
Shamaniansg, calls them buddha, dharma, sangha, as it 
were intelligence, religion, and ignorance (sic). The first 
power is rest and goodness, and hence come existing 
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and growing. The second is exertion and fatigue, and 
hence come firmness and duration. The third is languor 
and irresolution, and hence come ruin and perishing. 
Therefore the first power is attributed to the angels, 
the second to men, the third to the animals. The ideas 
before, afterwards, and thereupon may be predicated of 
all these things only in the sense of a certain sequence 
and on account of the inadequacy of language, but not 
so as to indicate any ordinary notions of time. 

III. Matter proceeding from Sivayus into rpagis under 
the various shapes and with the thrce primary forces 
is called vyakta, Le. having shape, whilst the union of 
the abstract try and of the shuped matter is called 
prakritt, This term, however, is of no use to us; we 
do not want to speak of an abstract matter, the term 
matter alone being sufficient for us, since the one does 
not exist without the other. 

IV. Next comes nature, which they call ahatkdra. 
The word is derived from the ideas of overpowering, de- 
veloping, and. self-assertion, because matter when assum- 
ing shape causes things to develop into new forms, and 
this growing consists in the changing of a foreign ele- 
ment and assimilating it to the growing one. Hence 
it is as if Natwre were trying to overpower those other 
or foreign elements in this process of changing them, 
and were subduing that which 1s changed. 

V.-IX. As a matter of course, cach compound pre- 
supposes simple elements from which it is compounded 
and into which it is resolved again. The universal 
existences in the world are the tive elements, 7.¢. accord- 
ing to the Hindus: heaven, wind, fire, water, and earth. 
They are called mahdbhiia, i.e. having great natures. 
They do not think, as other people do, that the fire is 
a hot dry body near the bottom of the ether. They 
understand by fire the common fire on earth which 
comes from an inflammation of smoke. The Vdyu 
Purdna says: “ Inthe beginning were earth, water, wind, 
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and heaven. Brahman, on seeing sparks under the 
earth, brought them forward and divided them into 
three parts: the first, pdrthiva, is the common fire, 
which requires wood and is extinguished by water ; the 
second is divya, i.e. the sun; the third, vidyut, 2.e. the 
lightning. The sun attracts the water; the lightning 
shines through the water. In the animals, also, there is 
fire in the midst of moist substances, which serve to 
nourish the fire and do not extinguish it.” 

X.-XIV. As these elements are compound, they pre- 
suppose simple ones which are called pafica mdtdras, 
i.e. five mothers, They describe them as the functions 
of the senses. The simple element of heaven is sabda, 
z.e. that which is heard; that of the wind is sparéa, 
i.e, that which is touched; that of the fire is rapa, i.e. 
that which is seen; that of the water is rasa, i.e. that 
which is tasted; and that of the earth is gandha, 1.e. 
that which is smelled. With each of these mahdbhita 
elements (earth, water, &c.) they connect, firstly, one of 
the pafica-mdtdras elements, 18 we have here shown ; 
and, secondly, ul those which have been attributed to 
the mahdbhita elements previously mentioned. So 
the earth has all five qualities; the water has them 
minus the smelling (= four qualities) ; the fire has them 
minus the smelling and tasting (2.e. three qualities) ; the 
wind has them minus smelling, tasting, and seeing (1.¢. 
two qualities); heaven has them minus smelling, tast- 
ing, seeing, and touching (7.¢. one quality). 

I do not know what the Hindus mean by bringing 
sound into relation with heaven. Perhaps they mean 
something similar to what Homer, the poet of the 
ancient Greeks, said, “ Those invested with the seven melo- 
dies speak and give answer to each other in a pleasant 
tone.” Thereby he meant the seven planets; as another 
poet says, “ The spheres endowed with different melodies 
are seven, moving eternally, praising the Creator, for it ds 
he who holds them and embraces them unto the farthest 


‘end of the starless sphere.” 
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Porphyry says in his book on the opinions of the 
most prominent philosophers about the nature of the 
sphere: “'The heavenly bodies moving about in forms 
and shapes and with wonderful melodies, which are 
fixed for ever, as Pythagoras and Diogenes have ex- 
plained, point to their Creator, who is without equal 
and without shape. People say that Diogenes had 
such subtle senses that he, and he alone, could hear the 
sound of the motion of the sphere.” 

All these expressions are rather hints than clear 
speech, but admitting of a correct interpretation on a 


scientific basis. Some successor of those philosophers, — | 


one of those who did not grasp the full truth, says: 
“Sight is watery, héaring airy, smelling fiery, tasting 
earthy, and touching is what the soul bestows upon 
everybody by uniting itself with it.” I suppose this 
philosopher connects the sight with the water because 
he had heard of the moist substances of the eye and of 
their different classes (Jacuna); he refers the smelling 
to the fire on account of frankincense and smoke; the 
tasting to the earth because of his nourishment which 
the earth yields him. As, then, the four elements are 
finished, he is compelled for the fifth sense, the touch- 
ing, to have recourse to the soul. 

The result of all these elements which we have enu- 
merated, 4.¢. a compound of all of them, is the animal. 
The Hindus consider the plants as a species of animal 
as Plato also thinks that the plants have a sense, 
because they have the faculty of distinguishing between 
that which suits them and that which is detrimental to 
them. The animal is an animal as distinguished from 
a stone by virtue of its possession of the senses. 

XV.-XIX. The senses are five, called indriydnt, the 
hearing by the ear, the seeing by the eye, the smelling 
by the nose, the tasting by the tongue, and the touching 
by the skin. 

XX: Next follows the will, which directs the senses 
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in the exercise of their various functions, and which 
dwells in the heart. Therefore they call it manas. 
Karmendri: XXI.-XXV. The animal nature is rendered perfect 
as by five necessary functions, which they call karmendri- 
Tage 22. yu”, t.€. the senses of action. The former senses bring 
about learning and knowledge, the latter action and 
work. We shall call them the neccssaria. They are: 
1. To produce a sound for any of the different wants 
and wishes a man may have; 2. To throw the hands 
with force, in order to draw towards or to put away ; 
3. To walk with the feet, in order to seek something 
or to fly from it; 4, 5. The ejection of the superfluous 
elements of nourishment by meays of the two openings 
created for the purpose. 
Recapitula- ‘The whole of these elements are twenty-five, viz. :— 
twenty-five I, The general soul. 

2. The abstract vA. 

3. The shaped matter. 

4. The overpowering nature. 

5-9. ‘The simple mothers. 

10-14. The primary elements. 

15-19. The senses of apperception. 

20. The directing will. 

21-25. The instrumental necessaria. 

The totality of these elements is called ¢attva, and all 
knowledge is restricted to them. ‘Therefore Vyisa the 
son of Parigara speaks : ‘“ Learn twenty-five by dis- 
tinctions, definitions, and divisions, as you learn a 
logical syllogism, and something which 1s a certainty, 
not merely studying with the tongue. Afterwards 
adhere to whatever religion you like; your end will 
be salvation.” 
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FROM WHAT CAUSE ACTION ORIGINATES, AND HOW THE 
SOUL IS CONNECTED WITIT MATTER. 


VOLUNTARY actions cannot originate in the body of any 
animal, unless the body be living and exist in close con- 
tact with that which is living of itself, 2.c. the soul. 
The Hindus maintain that the soul is év mpdge, not 
ev Suvdver, ignorant of its own essential .ature and of 
its material substratum, longing to apprehend what it 
does not know, and believing that it cannot exist unless 
by matter. As, therefore, it longs for the good which 
is duration, and wishes to learn that which is hidden 
from it, it starts off in order to be united with matter. 
However, substances which are dense and such as are 
tenuous, if they have these qualities in the very highest 
degree, can mix together only by means of interme- 
diary elements which stand in a certain relation to 
each of the two. Thus the air is the medium be- 
tween fire and water, which are opposed to each other by 
these two qualities, for the air is related to the fire in 
tenuity and to the water in density, and by either of 
these qualities it renders the one capable of mixing 
with the other. Now, there is no greater antithesis than 
that between body and not-body. Therefore the soul, 
being what it is, cannot obtain the fulfilment of its 
wish but by similar media, spirits which derive their 
existence from the matres simplices in the worlds called 
Bhdrloka, Bhuvarloka, and Svarloka, The Hindus call 
them tenuous bodies over which the soul rises like the 
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sun over the earth, in order to distinguish them from 
the dense bodies which derive their existence from the 
common five elements. The soul, in consequence of 
this union with the media, uses them as its vehicles. 
Thus the image of the sun, though he is only one, is re- 
presented in many mirrors which are placed opposite to 
him, as also in the water of vessels placed opposite. 
The sun is seen alike in each mirror and each vessel, 
and in each of them his warming and light-giving effect 
is perceived. 

When, now, the various bodies, being from their 
nature compounds of different things, come into exist- 
ence, being composed of male elements, viz. bones, 
veins, and sperma, and of female elements, viz. flesh, 
blood, and hair, and being thus fully prepared to receive 
life, then those spirits unite themselves with them, and 
the bodies are to the spirits what castles or fortresses 
are to the various affairs of princes. In a farther stage 
of development five winds enter the bodies. By the 
first and second of them the inhaling and exhaling are 
effected, by the third the mixture of the victuals in the 
stomach, by the fourth the locomotion of the body from 
one place.to the other, by the fifth the transferring of 
the apperception of the senses from one side of the body 
to the other. 

The spirits here mentioned do not, according,to the 
notions of the Hindus, differ from each other in sub- 


_ stance, but havea precisely identical nature. However, 
their individual characters and manners differ in the 


same measure as the bodies with which they are united 
differ, on account of the three forces which are in them 
striving with each other for supremacy, and on account 
of their harmony being disturbed by the passions of 
envy and wrath. | 

Such, then, is the supreme highest cause of the soul’s 
starting off into action. 

On the other hand, the /owest cause, as proceeding 
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from matter, is this: that matter for its part seeks for 
perfection, and always prefers that which is better to 
that which is less good, viz. proceeding from dSvvayis 
into xpagis. In consequence of the vainglory and 
ambition which are its pith and marrow, matter pro- 
duces and shows all kinds of possibilities which it 
contains to its pupil, the soul, and carries it round 
through all classes of vegetable and animal beings. 
Hindus compare the soul to a dancing-girl who is clever 
in her art aud knows well what effect each motion and 
pose of hers has, She is in the presence of a sybarite 
most eager of. enjoying what she has learned. Now she 
begins to produce the various kinds of her art one after 
the other under the admiring gaze of the host, until her 
programme is finished and the eagerness of the spectator 
has been satisfied. Then she stops suddenly, since she 
could not produce anything but 4 repetition ; and as a 
repetition is not wished for, he dismisses her, and action 
ceases. The close of this kind of relation is illustrated 
by the following simile: A caravan has been attacked 
in the desert by robbers, and the members of it have 
fled in all directions except a blind man and a lame 
man, who remain on the spot in helplessness, despairing 
of their escape. After they meet and recognise each 
other, the lame speaks to the blind: “1 cannot move, 
but I can lead the way, whilst the opposite is the case 
with you. Therefore put me on your shoulder and 
carry me, that I may show you the way and that we 
may escape together from this calamity.” ‘This the 
blind man did. ‘They obtained their purpose by helping 
each other, and they left each other on coming out of 
the desert. 

Further, the Hindus speak in different ways of the 
agent, as we have already mentioned. So the Vishnu 
Purdna says: “ Matter is the origin of the world. Its 
action in the world rises from an innate disposition, as 
a tree sows its own seed by an innate disposition, not 
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intentionally, and the wind cools the water though it 
only intends blowing. Voluntary action is only due to 
Vishnu.” By the latter expression the author means 
the living being who is above matter (God), Through 
him matter becomes an agent toiling for him as a friend 
toils for a friend without wanting anything for himself. 

On this theory Mani has built the following sentence : 
“The Apostles asked Jesus about the life of inanimate 
nature, whereupon he said, ‘If that which is inanimate 
is separated from the living element which is com- 
mingled with it, and appears alone by itself, it is again 
inanimate and is not capable of living, whilst the living, 
element which has left it, retaining its vital energy 
unimpaired, never dies.’ ” 

The book of Sétnkhya derives action from matter, for 
the difference of forms under which matter appears 
depends upon the three primary forces, and upon whether 
one or two of them gain the supremacy over the 
remainder. These forces are the angelic, the human, 
andthe animal. The three forces belong only to matter, 
not to the soul. The task of the soul is to learn the 
actions of matter like a spectator, resembling a traveller 
who sits down in a village to repose. Lach villager is 
busy with his own particular work, but he looks at 
them and considers their doings, disliking some, liking 
others, and taking an example from them. In this way 
he is busy without having himself any share in the 
business going on, and without being the cause which 
has brought it about. 

The book of Sarnkhya brings action into relation with 
the soul, though the soul has nothing to do with action, 
only in so far as it resembles a man who happens to 
get into the company of people whom he does not 


~ know. They are robbers returning from a village 


which they have sacked and destroyed, and he has 
scarcely marched with them a short distance, when 
they are overtaken by the avengers. The whole party 
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are taken prisoners, and together with them the inno- 
cent man is dragged off; and being treated precisely 
as they are, he receives the same punishment, without 
having taken part in their action. 

People say the soul resembles the rain-water which 
comes down from heaven, always the same and of the 
same nature. However, if it is gathered in vessels 
placed for the purpose, vessels of different materials, of 
gold, silver, glass, earthenware, clay, or bitter-salt earth, 
it begins to differ in appearance, taste, and smell. Thus 
the soul does not influence matter in any way, except 
in this, that it gives matter life by being in close con- 
tact with it. When, then, matter begins to act, the 
result is different, in’ conformity with the one of the 
three primary forces which happens to preponderate, 
and conformably to the mutual assistance which the 
other two latent forces afford to the former. This 
assistance may be given in various ways, as the fresh 
oil, the dry wick, and the smoking fire help each other 
to produce light. ‘The soul is in matter like the rider 
on a carriage, being attended by the senses, who drive 
the carriage according to the rider’s intentions. But 
the soul for its part is guided by the intelligence with 
which it is inspired by God. This intelligence they 
describe as that by which the reality of things 1s appre- 
hended, which shows the way to the knowledge of God, 
and to such actions as are liked and praised by every- 
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CHAPTER V. 


ON THE STATE OF THE SOULS, AND THEIR MIGRATIONS 
THROUGH THE WORLD IN THE METEMPSYCHOSIS. 


As the word of confession, “'There is no god but God, 
Muhammad is his prophet,” is the shibboleth of Islam, 
the Trinity that of Christianity, and the institute of 
the Sabbath that of Judaism, so metempsychosis is 
the shibboleth of the Hindu religion. Therefore he 
who does not believe in it does not belong to them, 
and is not reckoned as one of tnem. Tor they hold the 
following belief :— 

The soul, as long as it has not risen to the highest 
absolute intelligence, does not comprehend the totality 
of objects at once, or, as it were, in no time. Therefore 
it must explore all particular beings and examine all the 
possibilities of existence ; and as their number is, though 
not unlimited, still an enormous one, the soul wants an 
enormous space of time in order to finish the contem- 
plation of such a multiplicity of objects. The soul 
acquires knowledge only by the contemplation of the 
individuals and the species, and of their peculiar actions 
and conditions. It gains experience from each object, 
and gathers thereby new knowledge. 

However, these actions differ in the same measure as 
the three primary forces differ. Besides, the world is 
not left without some direction, being led, as it were, by 
a bridle and directed towards a definite scope. There- 
fore the imperishable souls wander about in perishable 
bodies conformably to the difference of their actions, as 
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they prove to be good or bad. The object of the migra- 
tion through the world of reward (1. heaven) is to 
direct the attention of the soul to the good, that it should 
become desirous of acquiring as much of it as possible. 
The object of its migration through the world of pun- 
ishment (1. hell) is to direct its attention to the bad 
and abominable, that it should strive to keep as far as 
possible aloof from it. 

The migration begins from low stages, and rises to 
higher and better ones, not the contrary, as we state 
on purpose, since the one is a priors as possible as the 
other. The difference of these lower and higher stages 
depends upon the difference of the actions, and this 
again results from the quantitative and qualitative 
diversity of the temperaments and the various degrees 
of combinations in which they appear. 

This migration lasts until the object aimed at has 
been completely attained both for the soul and matter ; 
the dower aim being the disappearance of the shape of 
matter, except any such new formation as may appear 
desirable; the higher aim being the ceasing of the desire 
of the soul to learn what it did not know before, the 
insight of the soul into the nobility of its own being 
and its independent existence, its knowing that it can 
dispense with matter after it has become acquainted 
with the mean nature of matter and the instability of 
its shapes, with all that which matter offers to the 
senses, and with the truth of the tales about its 
delights. ‘Then the soul turns away from matter; the 
connecting links are broken, the union is dissolved. 
Separation and dissolution take place, and the soul 
returns to its home, carrying with itself as much of the 
bliss of knowledge as sesame develops grains and 
blossoms, afterwards never separating from its oil. 
The intelligent being, intelligence and its object, are 
united and become one. 

It is now our duty to produce from their literature 
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some clear testimonies as to this subject and cognate 
theories of other nations. _ 

Vasudeva speaks to Arjuna instigating him to the 
battle, whilst they stand between the two lines: “ If you 
believe in predestination, you must know that neither 
they nor we are mortal, and do not go away without a 
return, for the souls are immortal and unchangeable. 
They migrate through the bodies, while man changes 
from childhood into youth, into manhood and infirm 
age, the end of which is the death of the body. ‘There- 
after the soul proceeds on its return.” 

Further he says: “How can a man think of death 
and being killed who knows that the soul is eternal, 
not having been born and not perishing; that the soul 
is something stable and constant; that no sword can 
cut it, no fire burn it, no water extinguish it, and no 
wind wither it? The soul migrates from its body, after it 
has become old, into another, a different one, as the body, 
when its dress has become old, is clad in another. What 
then is your sorrow about a soul which does not perish ? 
If it were perishable, it would be more becoming that 
you should not sorrow about a thing which may be dis- 
pensed with, which does not exist, and does not return 
into existence. But if you look more to your body 
than to your soul, and are in anxiety about its perish- 
ing, you must know that all that which is born dies, 
and that all that which dies returns into another exist- 
ence. However, both life and death are not your con- 
cern. They are in the hands of God, from whom all 
things come and to whom they return.” 

In the further course of conversation Arjuna speaks 
to Vasudeva: ‘‘ How did you dare thus to fight Brahman, 
Brahman who was before the world was and befure 
man was, whilst you are living among us as a being, 
whose birth and age are known ?” 

Thereupon Vasudeva answered: ‘“ Eternity (pre-exist- 
ence) is common to both of us and to him. How often 
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have we lived together, when I knew the times of our life 
and death, whilst they were concealed from you! When 
I desire to appear in order to do some good, I array 
myself in a body, since one carinot be with man except 
in a human shape.” 

People tell a tale-of a king, whose name I have 
forgotten, who ordered his people after his death to 
bury his body on a spot where never before had a dead 
person been buried. Now they sought for such a spot, 
but could not find it; finally, on finding a rock pro- 
jecting out of the ocean, they thought they had found 
what they wanted. But then Vasudeva spoke unto 
them, “This king has been burned on this identical 
rock already many times. But now do as you like; for 
the king only wanted to give you a lesson, and this 
aim of his has now been attained.” 

Visudeva says: “He who hopes for salvation and 
strives to free himself from the world, but whose heart 
is not obedient to his wish, will be rewarded for his 
action in the worlds of those who receive a good re- 
ward ; but he does not attain his last object on account 
of his deficiency, therefore he will return to this world, 
and will be found worthy of entering a new shape of a 
kind of beings whose special occupation is devotion. 
Divine inspiration helps him to raise himself in this 
new shape by degrees to that which he already wished 
for in the first shape. His heart begins to comply with 
his wish; he is more and more purified in the different 
shapes, until he at last obtains salvation in an uninter- 
rupted series of new births.” 

Further, Visudeva says: ‘‘If the soul is free from 
matter, itis knowing ; but as long as it is clad in matter, 
the soul is not-knowing, on account of the turbid nature 
of matter. It thinks that it is an agent, and that the 
actions of the world are prepared for its sake. ‘l'here- 
fore it clings to them, and it is stamped with the im- 
pressions of the senses. When, then, the soul leaves 
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the body, the traces of the impressions of the senses 
remain in it, and are not completely eradicated, as it 
longs for the world of sense and returns towards it. 
And since it in these stages undergoes changes entirely 
opposed to each other, it is thereby subject to the 
influences of the three primary forces. What, therefore, 
can the soul do, its wing being cut, if it is not suffi- 
ciently trained and prepared ?” 

Visudeva says: “The best of men is the perfectly 
wise one, for he loves God and God loves him. How 
many times has he died and been born again! During 
his whole life he perseveringly seeks for perfection till 
he obtains it.” 

In the Vishnu-Dharma, Mirkandeya, speaking of the 
spiritual beings, says: “ Brahman, K4Arttikeya, son of 
Mahideva, Lakshmi, who produced the Amrita, Daksha, 
who was beaten by Mahddeva, Umidevi, the wife of 
Mahideva, each of them has been in the middle of this 
kalpa, and they have been the same already many 
times.” 

Varihamihira speaks of the influences of the comets, 
and of the calamities which befall men when they 
appear. These calamities compel them to emigrate 
from their homes, lean from exhaustion, moaning over 
their mishap, leading their children by the hand along 
the road, and speaking to each other in low tones, 
“We are punished for the sins of our kings ;” where- 
upon others answer, “Not so. This is the retribution 
for what we have done in the former life, before we 
entered these bodies.” . 

‘When Mani was banished from ftrinshahr, he went 
to India, Jearned metempsychosis from the Hindns, and 
transferred it into his own system. Ile says in the Look 
of Mysterves: “Since the Apostles knew that the souls 
are immortal, and that in their migrations they array 
themselves in every form, that they are shaped in every 
animal, and are cast in the mould of every figure, they 
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asked Messiah what would be the end of those souls which 
did not receive the truth nor learn the origin of their 
existence. Whereupon he said, ‘ Any weak soul which 
has not received all that belongs to her of truth perishes 
without any rest or bliss.’”” By perishing Mani means 
her being punished, not her total disappearance. For 
in another place he says: ‘‘ The partisans of Bardesanes 
think that the living soul rises and is purified in the 
carcase, not knowing that the latter is the enemy of 
the soul, that the carcase prevents the soul from rising, 
that it is a prison, and a painful punishment to the 
soul. If this human figure were a real existence, its 
creator would not let it wear out and suffer injury, and 
would not have compelled it to reproduce itself by the 
sperma in the uterus,” 

The following passage is taken from the book of 
Patafijali:—‘“ The soul, being on all sides tied to 
ignorance, which is the cause of its being fettered, 
is like rice in its cover. As long as it is there, 
it is capable of growing and ripening in the tran- 
sition stages between being born and giving birth 
itself, But if the cover is taken off the rice, it ceases 
to develop in this way, and becomes stationary. 
The retribution of the soul depends on the various 
kinds of creatures through which it wanders, upon 
the extent of life, whether it be long or short, and 
upon the particular kind of its happiness, be it scanty 
or ample.” 

The pupil asks: ‘“ What is the condition of the spirit 
when it has a claim to a recompense or has committed 
a crime, and is then entangled in a kind of new birth 
either in order to receive bliss or to be punished ?” 

The master says: “It migrates according to what 
it has previously done, fluctuating between happiness 
and misfortune, and alternately experiencing pain or 
pleasure.” | 

The pupil asks: ‘“ If a man commits something which 
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necessitates a retribution for him in a different shape 
from that in which he has committed the thing, and if 
between both stages there is a great interval of time 
and the matter is forgotten, what then ?” 

The master answers: “It is the nature of action to 
adhere to the spirit, for action is its product, whilst 
the body is only an instrument for it. Forgetting does 
not apply to spiritual matters, for they lie outside of 
time, with the nature of which the notions of long and 
short duration are necessarily connected. Action, by 
adhering to the spirit, frames its nature and character 
into a condition similar to that one into which the soul 
will enter on its next migration. ‘The soul in its purity 
knows this, thinks of it, and does not forget it; but the 
light of the soul is covered by the turbid nature of the 
body as long as it is connected with the body. Then 
the soul is like a man who remembers a thing which he 
once knew, but then forgot in consequence of insanity 
or an illness or some intoxication which overpowered his 
mind. Do you not observe that little children are in 
high spirits when people wish them a long life, and 
are sorry when people imprecate upon them a speedy 
death? And what would the one thing or the other 
signify to them, if they had not tasted the sweetness of 
life and experienced the bitterness of death in former 
generations through which they had been migrating to 
undergo the due course of retribution ?” 

The ancient Greeks agreed with the Hindus in this 
belief. Socrates says in the book Phaedo: “We are 
reminded in the tales of the ancients that the souls 
go from here to Hades, and then come from Hades 
to here; that the living originates from the dead, and 
that altogether things originate from their contraries, 
Therefore those who have died are among the living. 
Our souls lead an existence of their own in Hades. 
The goul of each man is glad or sorry at something, and 
contemplates this thing. This impregsionable nature 
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ties the soul to the body, nails it down in the body, 
and gives it, as it were, a bodily figure. The soul 
which is not pure cannot go to Hades. It quits the 
body still filled with its nature, and then migrates 
hastily into another body, in which it is, as it were, 
deposited and made fast. Therefore, it has no share in 
the living of the company of the unique, pure, divine 
essence.” 

Farther he says: “If the soul is an independent 
being, our learning is nothing but remembering that 
which we had learned previously, because our souls 
were in some place before they appeared in this human 
figure. When people see a thing to the use of which 
they were accustomed in childhood, they are under the 
influence of this impressionability, and a cymbal, for 
instance, reminds them of the boy who used to beat it, 
whom they, however, had forgotten. Forgetting is the 
vanishing of knowledge, and knowing is the soul’s 
remembrance of that which it had learned before it 
entered the body.” 

Proclus says: ‘“‘Remembering and forgetting are 
peculiar to the soul endowed with reason. It is 
evident that the soul has always existed. Hence it 
follows that it has always been both knowing and for- 
getting, knowing when it is separated from the body, 
forgetting when it is in connection with the body. For, 
being separated from the body, it belongs to the realm 
of the spirit, and therefore it is knowing; but being 
connected with the body, it descends from the realm of 
the spirit, and is exposed to forgetting because of some 
forcible influence prevailing over it.” 

The same doctrine is professed by those Sifi who 
teach that this world is a sleeping soul and yonder 
world a soul awake, and who at the same time admit 
that God is immanent in certain places—eg. in heaven 
—in the seat and the throne of God (mentioned in the 
Koran). But then there are others who admit that 
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God is immanent In the whole world, in animals, trees, 
and the inanimate world, which they call his universal 
appearance. ‘To those who hold this view, the entering 
of the souls into various beings in the course of metem- 
psychosis is of no consequence. 
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CHAPTER VI. 


ON THE DIFFERENT WORLDS, AND ON THE PLACES 
OF RETRIBUTION IN PARADISE AND HELL. 


Tue Hindus call the world loka. Its primary division The threo 
consists of the upper, the low, and the middle. The — 
upper one is called svarloka, i.e. paradise; the low, 
nagaloka, 1.e. the world of the serpents, which is hell; 
besides they call it naraloka, and sometimes also pdidla, 
z.e. the lowest world. The middle world, that one in 
which we live, is called madhyaloka and manushyaloka, 
2.e. the world of men. In the latter, man has to earn, in 
the upper to receive his reward; in the low, to receive 
punishment. A man who deserves to come to svarloka 
or ndgaloka receives there the full recompense of his 
deeds during a certain length of time corresponding to 
the duration of his deeds, but in either of them there 1s 
only the soul, the soul free from the body. 

For those who do not deserve to rise to heaven and to 
sink as low as hell there is another world called tiryag- 
loka, the irrational world of plants and animals, through 
the individuals of which the soul has to wander in 
the metempsychosis until it reaches the human being, 
rising by degrees from the lowest kinds of the vegetable 
world to the highest classes of the sensitive world. The 
stay of the soul in this world has one of the following 
causes: elther the award which is due to the soul is not 
sufficient to raise it into heaven or to sink it into hell, 
or the soul is in its wanderings on the way back from 
hell ; for they believe that a soul returning to the human 
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world from heaven at once adopts a human body, 
whilst that one which returns there from hell has first 
to wander about in plants and animals before it reaches 
the degree of living in a human body. 

The Hindus speak in their traditions of a large num- 
ber of hells, of their qualities and their names, and for 
each kind of sin they have a special hell. The number 
of hells is 88,000 according to the Vishnu-Purdna. 
We shall quote what this book says on the subject :— 

“The man who makes a false claim and who bears 
false witness, he who helps these two and he who 
ridicules people, come into the Raurava hell. 

‘‘He who sheds innocent blood, who robs others of 
their rights and plunders them, and who kills cows, 
comes into Rodha. Those also who strangle people 
come here. 

“Whoso kills a Brahman, and he who steals gold, 
and their companions, the princes who do not look after 
their subjects, he who commits adultery with the family 
of his teacher, or who lies down with his mother-in-law, 
come into Taptakumbha. 

‘‘ Whoso connives at the shame of his wife for greedi- 
ness, commits adultery with his sister or the wile of his 
son, sells his child, is stingy towards himself with his 
property in order to save it, comes into Mahdywdla. 

‘“Whoso is disrespectful to his teacher and is not 
pleased with him, despises men, commits incest with 
animals, contemns the Veda and Puriinas, or tries to 
make a gain by means of them in the markets, comes 
into Savala. 

“A man who steals and commits tricks, who opposes 
the straight line of conduct of men, who hates his 
father, who does not like God and men, who does not 
honour the gems which God has made glorious, and 
who considers them to be like other stones, comes into 
Krimtéa. 

“ Whoso does not honour the rights of parents and 
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grandparents, whogo does not do his duty towards the 
angels, the maker of arrows and spear-points, come to 
Ldldbhaksha. 

‘I'he maker of swords and knives comes to Vigusana. 

‘“‘ He who conceals his property, being greedy for the 
presents of the rulers, and the Brahman who sells meat 
or oil or butter or sauce or wine, come to Adhomuhha. 

‘“ He who rears cocks and cats, small cattle, pigs, and 
birds, comes to Rudhirdadha. 

“ Public performers and singers in the markets, those 
who dig wells for drawing water, a man who cohabits 
with his wife on holy days, who throws fire into the 
houses of men, who betrays his companion and then 
receives him, being greedy for his property, come to 
Rudhura. 

“Ile who takes the honey out of the beehive comes 
to Vuitaraud. 

“Whoso takes away by force the property and 
women of others in the intoxication of youth comes 
to Krishna. 

“ Whoso cuts down the trees comes to Asiputravanu. 

“The hunter, and the maker of snares and traps, 
come to Vahnywila. 

“Ife who neglects the customs and rules, and he who 
violates tlhe laws—and he is the worst of all—come to 
Sandarisaka.” 

We have given this enumeration only in order to 
show what kinds of deeds the ILindus abhor as sins. 

Some Hindus believe that the middle world, that one 
for earning, is the human world, and that a man wan- 
ders about in it, because he has received a reward which 
does not lead him into heaven, but at the same time 
saves him from hell. 'They consider heaven as a higher 
stage, where a man lives in a state of bliss which must 
be of a certain duration on account of the good deeds 
he has done. On the contrary, they consider the wan- 
dering akout in plants and animals as a lower stage, 
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where a man dwells for punishment for a certain length 
of time, which is thought to correspond to the wretched 
deeds he has done, People who hold this view do not 
know of another hell, but this kind of degradation 
below the degree of living as a human being. 

_ All these degrees of retribution are necessary for this 
reason, that the seeking for salvation from the fetters 
of matter frequently does not proceed on the straight 
line which leads to absolute knowledge, but on lines 
chosen by guessing or chosen because others had chosen 
them. Not one action of man shall be lost, not even 
the last of all; it shall be brought to his account after 
his good and bad actions have been balanced against 
each other. The retribution, however, is not according 
to the deed, but according to the intention which a man 


had in doing it; and a man will receive his reward 


either in the form in which he lives on earth, or in that 
form into which his soul will migrate, or in a kind of 
intermediary state after he has left his shape and has 
not yet entered a new one. 

Here now the [Hindus quit the path of philosophical 
speculation and turn aside to traditional fables as re- 
gards the two places where reward or punishment is 
given, ¢.g. that man exists there as an incorporeal being, 
and that after having received the reward of his actions 
he again returns to a bodily appearance and human 
shape, in order to be prepared for his further destiny. 
Therefore the author of the book Sdrkhya does not 
consider the reward of paradise a special gain, because it 
has an end dnd is not eternal, and because this kind of 
life resembles the life of this our world; for it is not 
free from ambition and envy, having in itself various 
degrees and classes of existence, whilst cupidity and 
desire do not cease save where there is perfect equality. 

The Sifi, too, do not ‘consider the stay in paradise a 
special gain for another reason, because there the soul 
delights in other things but the Truth, 1.2. God, and its 
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thoughts are diverted from the Absolute Good by things 
which are not the Absolute Good. 
We have already said that, according to the belief of 


the Hindus, the soul exists in these two places without: bod 


a body. But this is only the view of the educated 
among them, who understand by the soul an indepen- 
dent being. However, the lower classes, and those who 
cannot imagine the existence of the soul without a 
body, hold about this subject very different views. One 
is this, that the cause of the agony of death is the soul’s 
waiting for a shape which is to be prepared. It does 
not quit the body before there has originated a cognate 
being of similar functions, one of those which nature 
prepares either as an embryo in a mother’s womb or as 
a seed in the bosom of the earth. ‘Then the soul quits 
the body in which it has been staying. 

Others hold the more traditional view that the soul 
does not wait for such a thing, that it quits its shape 
on account of its weakness whilst another body has 
been prepared for it out of the elements. Tis body 
is called ativihika, 1.e. that which yrows in haste, because 
it does not come into existence by being born. The 
soul stays in this body a complete year in the greatest 
agony, no matter whether it has deserved to be rewarded 
or to be punished. This is like the Barzakh of the 
Persians, an intermediary stage between the periods of 
acting and earning and that of receiving award. or 
this reason the heir of the deceased must, according to 
Hindu use, fulfil the rites of the year for the deceased, 
duties which end with the end of the year, for then the 
soul goes to that place which is prepared for it. 

We shall now give some extracts from their litera- 
ture to illustrate these ideas. First from the Vishnu 
Purdna. 

“ Maitreya asked Parigara about the purpose of hell 
and the punishment in it, whereupon he answered: ‘It 
is for distinguishing the good from the bad, knowledge 
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from ignorance, and for the manifestation of justice. 
But not every sinner enters hell. Some of them escape 
hell by previously doing works of repentance and ex- 
piation. The greatest expiation is uninterruptedly 
thinking of Vishnu in every action. Others wander 
about in plants, filthy insects and birds, and abominable 
dirty creeping things like lice and worms, for such a 
length of time as they desire it.’ ” 

In the book Sémkhya we read: ‘‘He who deserves 
exaltation and reward will become like one of the 
angels, mixing with the hosts of spiritual beings, not 
being prevented from moving freely in the heavens 
and from living in the company of their inhabitants, 
or like one of the eight classes of spiritual beings. But 
he who deserves humiliation as recompense for sins 
and crimes will become an animal or a plant, and will 
wander about until he deserves a reward: so as to be 
saved from punishment, or until he offers himself as 
expiation, flinging away the vehicle of the body, and 
thereby attaining salvation.” | 

A theosoph who inclines towards metempsychosis 
says: ‘‘The metempsychosis has four degrees: 

“1, The transferring, i.e. the procreation as limited 
to the human species, because it transfers existence 
from one individual to another ; the opposite-of this is— 

“2, The transforming, which concerns men in parti- 
cular, since they are transformed into monkeys, pigs, 
and elephants. 

“3, A stable condition of existence, like the condition 
of the plants. This is worse than transferring, because 
it is a stable condition of life, remains as it is through 
all time, and lasts as long as the mountains. 

“4, The dispersing, the opposite of number 3, which 
applies to the plants that are plucked, and to animals 


immolated. as sacrifice, because they vanish without 
“leaving posterity.” 


. “AbQ-Yakdb of Sijistin maintains in his book, called 


“« The disclosing. of that which is veiled,” that the species 
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are preserved ; that metempsychosis always proceeds in 
one and the same species, never crossing its limits and 
passing into another species. 

This was also the opinion of the ancient Greeks ; Quotations 
for Johannes Grammaticus relates as the view of Plato nes Gram- 
that the rational souls will be clad in the bodies of Fat. 
animals, and that in this regard ho followed the-fables 
of Pythagoras. 

Socrates says in the book Phado: “The body is 
earthy, ponderous, heavy, and the soul, which loves it, 
wanders about and is attracted towards the place, to 
which it looks from fear of the shapeless and of Hades, 
the gathering-place of the souls. They are soiled, and 
circle round the graves and cemeteries, where souls 
have been seen appearing in shadowy forms. This 
phantasmagoria only occurs to such souls as have not 
been entirely separated, in which there is still a part 
of that towards which the look is directed.” 

Further he says: “It appears that these are not the 
souls of the good, but the souls of the wicked, which 
wander about in these things to make an expiation for 
the badness of their former kind of rearing. Thus they 
remain until they are again bound in a body on account 
of the desire for the bodily shape which has followed 
them. They will dwell in bodies the character of 
which is like the character which they had in the world. 
Whoso, ¢.g. only cares for eating and drinking will enter 
the various kinds of asses and wild animals; and he 
who preferred wrong and oppression will enter the 
various kinds of wolves, and falcons, and hawks,” 

Further he says about the gathering-places of the 
souls after death: “If I did not think that I am 
going first to gods who are wise, ruling, and good, Page 33. 
then afterwards to men, deceased ones, better than 
those here, I should be wrong not to be in sorrow about 
death.” 

Further, Plato says about iad two places of reward and 
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of punishment: “ When a man dies, a daimon, i.e, one of 
the guardians of hell, leads him to the tribanal of judg- 
ment, and a guide whose special office it is brings him, to- 
gether with those assembled there, to Hades, and there he 
remains the necessary number of many and long cycles 
of time. Telephos says, ‘The road of Hades is an 
even one. I, however, say, ‘If the road were even or 
only a single one, a guide could be dispensed with.’ 
Now that soul which longs for the body, or whose deeds 
were evil and not just, which resembles souls that have 
committed murder, flies from there and encloses itself in 
every species of being until certain times pass by. 
Thereupon it is brought by necessity to that place 
which is suitable to it. But the pure soul finds com- 
panions and guides, gods, and dwells in the places 
which are suitable to it.” 

Further he says: “Those of the dead who led a 
middle sort of life travel on a vessel prepared for 
them over Acheron. After they have received punish- 
ment and have been purified from crime, they wash 
and receive honour for the good deeds which they 
did according to merit, ‘Those, however, who had 
committed great sins, ¢.g. the stealing from the sacri- 
fices of the gods, robberies on a great scale, unjust 
killing, repeatedly and consciously violating the laws, 
are thrown into Tartarus, whence they will never be 
able to escape.” 

Further; “Those who repented of their sins already 
during their lifetime, and whose crimes were of a some- 
what lower degree, who, ¢g. committed some act of 
violence against their parents, or committed a murder by 
mistake,.are thrown into Tartarus, being punished there 
for a whole year; but then the wave throws them out to 
a place whence they cry. to their antagonists, asking 
them to abstain from further retaliation, that they may 
be saved from the horrors of punishment. If those now 
agree, they are saved; if not, they are sent back into 
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Tartarus.. And this, their punishment, goes on until 
their antagonists agree to their demands for being re- 
lieved. Those whose mode of life was virtuous are 
liberated from these places on this earth. They feel as 
though released from prison, and they will inhabit the 
pure earth.” 

Tartarus is a huge deep ravine or gap into which the 
rivers flow. All people understand by the punishment 
of hell the most dreadful things which are known to 
them, and the Western countries, like Greece, have 
sometimes to suffer deluges and floods. But the de- 
scription of Plato indicates a place where there are 
glaring flames, and it'’seems that he means the sea or 
some part of the ocean, in which there is a whirlpool 
(durdir, a pun upon TZartarus). No doubt these de- 
scriptions represent the belief of the men of those 
ages. 
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CHAPYER VIL 


ON THE NATURE OF LIBERATION FROM THE WORLD, 
AND ON THE PATH LEADING THERETO. 


Iy the soul is bound up with the world, and its being 
bound up has a certain cause, it cannot be liberated 
from this bond save by the opposite of this identical 
cause. Now according to the Hindus, as we have 
already explained (p. 55), the reason of the bond is 
ignorance, and therefore it can only be liberated by 
knowledge, by comprehending all things in such a way 
as to define them both in general and in particular, 
rendering superfluous any kind of deduction and re- 
moving all doubts. For the soul distinguishing between 
things (ra dvru) by means of definitions, recognises its 
own self, and recognises at the same time that it ‘is its 
noble lot to last for ever, and that it is the vulgar lot of 
matter to change and to perish in all kinds of shapes, 
Then it dispenses with matter, and perceives that that 
which it held to be good and delightful is in reality 
bad and painful. In this manner it attains real know- 
ledge and turns away from being arrayed in matter. 
Thereby action ceases, and both matter and soul become 
free by separating from each other. 

The author of the book of Putafjali says: “The con- 
centration of thought on the unity of God induces man 
to notice something besides that with which he is 
occupied. He who wants God, wants the good for the 
whole creation without a single exception for any reason 
whatever; but he who occupies himself exclusively with 
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his own self, will for its benefit neither inhale, breathe, 
nor exhale it (§vdsa and pragvdsa). When a man 
attains to this degree, his spiritual power prevails over 
his bodily power, and then he is gifted with the faculty 
of doing eight different things by which detachment is 
realised ; for a man can only dispense with that which 
he is able to do, not with that which is outside his 
grasp. These eight things are :— 

‘1, The faculty in man of making his body so thin 
that it becomes invisible to the eyes. 

“2, The faculty of making the body so light that it is 
indifferent to him whether he treads on thorns or mud 
or gag: 

‘3, The faculty of making his body so big that it 
appears in a terrifying miraculous shape. 

‘4, The faculty of realising every wish. 

“5, The faculty of knowing whatever he wishes. 

“6, The faculty of becoming the ruler of whatever 
religious community he desires. 

‘7. That those over whom he rules are humble and 
obedient to him. 

“8. That all distances between a man and any far- 
away place vanish.” 

The terms. of the Sifi as to the knowing being and son 
his attaining the stage of knowledge come to the same ne 
effect, for they maintain that he has two souls—an 
eternal one, not exposed to change and alteration, by 
which he knows that which is hidden, the trans- 
cendental world, and performs wonders; and another, 

a human soul, which is liable to being changed and being 
born. From these and similar views the dpctrines of 
the Christians do not much differ. 

The Hindus say: “If a man has the faculty to per- the atfter- 
form these things, he can dispense with them, and will et kao 
reach the goal by degrees, passing through several according to 
stages :— 

“1, The knowledge of things as to their names and 
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qualities and distinctions, which, however, does not yet 
afford the knowledge of definitions. 

‘2, Such a knowledge of things as proceeds as far as 
the definitions by which particulars are classed under 
the category of universals, but regarding which a man 
must still practise distinction. 

“3, This distinction (viveia) disappears, and man 
comprehends things at once as a whole, but within 
tame. | 

‘4, This kind of knowledge is raised above time, and 
he who has it can dispense with names and epithets, 
which are only instruments of human imperfection. 
In this stage the intellectus ang the tntelligens unite 
with the inétellectum, so as to be one and the saine 
thing.” 

This is what Pataiiyali says about the knowledge 
which liberates the soul, In Sanskrit they call its 
liberation Moksha—i.e. the end. By the same term 
they call the last contact of the eclipsed and eclipsing 
bodies, or their separation in both lunar and solar 
eclipses, because it is the end of the eclipse, the moment 
when the two luminaries which were in contact wn 

each other separate. 

According to the Hindus, the organs of the senses 
have been made for acquiring knowledge, and the plea- 
sure which they afford has been created to stimulate 
people to research and investigation, as the pleasure 
which eating and drinking afford to the taste has been 
created to preserve the individual by means of nourish- 
ment. So the pleasure of cottws serves to preserve the 
species by giving birth to new individuals. If there 
were not special pleasure in these two functions, man 
and animals would not practise them for these pur- 
poses. 

In the book @tté we read: “Man is created for the 
purpose of knowing; and because knowing is always 
the same, man has been gifted with the same organs. 
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If man were created for the purpose of acting, his 
organs would be different, as actions are different in 
consequence of the difference of the three primary forces. 
However, bodily nature is bent upon acting on account 
of its essential opposition to knowiny. Besides, it 
wishes to invest action with pleasures which in reality 
are pains. But knowledge is such as to leave this 
nature behind itself prostrated on the earth like an 
Opponent, and removes all darkness from the soul as 
an eclipse or clouds are removed from the sun.” 

This resembles the opinion of Socrates, who thinks 
that the soul “being with the body, and wishing to 
inquire into something, then is deceived by the body. 
But by cogitations something of its desires becomes 
clear to it. Therefore, its cogitation takes place in that 
time when it is not disturbed by anything like hearing, 
seeing, or by any pain or pleasure, when it 1s quite by 
itself, and has as much as possible quitted the body 
and its companionship. In particular, the soul of the 
philosopher scorns the body, and wishes to be separate 
from it.” 

“Tf we in this our life did not make use of the body, 
nor had anything in common with it except in cases of 
necessity, if we were not inoculated with its nature, 
but were perfectly free from it, we should come near 
knowledge by getting rest from the ignorance of the 
body, and we should become pure by knowing our- 
selves as far as God would permit us, And it is only 
right to acknowledge that this is the truth.” 

Now we return and continue our quotation from the 
book (td. 

‘ Likewise the other organs of the senses serve for 
acquiring knowledge. The knowing person rejoices in 
turning them to and fro on the field of knowledge, so 
that they are his spies. The apprenhension of the senses 
is different according to time. The senses which serve 
the heart perceive only that which is present. The 
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heart reflects over that which is present and remembers 
also the past. The nature takes hold of the present, 
claims it for itself in the past, and prepares to wrestle 
with it in future. The reason understands the nature 
of a thing, no regard being had of time or date, since 
past and future are the same forit. Its nearest helpers 
are reflection and nature ; the most distant are the five 
senses. When the senses bring before reflection some 
particular object of knowledge, reflection cleans it from 
the errors of the functions of the senses, and hands it 
over to reason. Thereupon reason makes universal 
what was before particular, and communicates it to the 
soul. Thus the soul comes to know it.” 

Further, the Hindus think that a man becomes know- 
ing in one of three ways :— 

1. By being inspired, not in a certain course of time, 
but at once, at birth, and in the cradle, as, eg. the sage 
Kapila, for he was born knowing and wise. 

2. By being inspired after a certain time, like the 
children of Brahman, for they were inspired when they 
came of age. 

3. By learning, and after a certain course of time, 
like all men who learn when their mind ripens. __. 

Liberation through knowledge can only be obtained 
by abstaining from evi/. ‘The branches of evil are many, 
but we may classify them as cupidity, wrath, and iqnor- 
ance. If the roots are cut the branches will wither. 
And here we have first to consider the rule of the two 
forces of cupidity and wrath, which are the greatest and 
most pernicious enemies of man, deluding him by the 
pleasure of eating and the delight of revenge, whilst in 
reality they are much more likely to lead him into 
pains and crimes. They make a man similar to the 
wild beasts and the cattle, nay, even to the demons and 
devils. | 

Next we have to consider that man must prefer the 
reasoning force of mind, by which he becomes similar 
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to the highest angels, to the forces of cupidity and 
wrath ; and, lastly, that he must turn away from the 
actions of the world. He cannot, however, give wp these 
actions unless he does away with their causes, which 
are his lust and ambition. Thereby the second of the 
three primary forces is cutaway. However, the abstain- 
ing from action takes place in two different ways :— 

1. By laziness, procrastination, and ignorance accord- 
ing to the third force, ‘This mode is not desirable, for 
it will lead to a blamable end. 

2. By judicious selection and by preferring that which 
is better to that which is good, which way leads to a 
laudable end. 

The abstaining fruiu actions is rendered perfect in this 
way, that a man quits anything that might occupy him 
and shuts himself up against it. ‘Thereby he will be 
enabled to restrain his senses from extraneous objects 
to such a degree that he does not any more know that 
there exists anything besides himself, and be enabled 
to stop all motions, and even the breathing. It is 
evident that a greedy man strains to effect his object, 
the man who strains becomes tired, and the tired man 
pants ; so the panting is the result of greediness. If 
this greediness is removed, the breathing becomes like 
the breathing of a being living at the bottom of the sea, 
that does not want breath; and then the heart quietly 
rests on one thing, viz. the search for liberation and 
for arriving at the absolute unity. 

In the book Gitéd we read: “ Ifow is a man to ob- 
tain liberation who disperses his heart and does not 
concentrate it alone upon God, who does not exclu- 
sively direct his action towards him? But if a man 
turns away his cogitation from all other things and 
concentrates it upon the One, the light of his heart will 
be steady like the light of a lamp filled with clean oil, 
standing in a corner where no wind makes it flicker, 
and he ‘will be occupied in such a degree as not to 
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perceive anything that gives pain, like heat or cold, 
knowing that everything besides the One, the Truth, 
is a vain ppantom.” 

In the same book we read: “ Pain and pleasure have 
no effect on the real world, just as the continuous flow 
of the streams to the ocean does not affect its water. 
How could anybody ascend this mountain pass save him 
who has conquered cupidity and wrath and rendered 
them inert?” 

On account of what we have explained it is necessary 
that cogitation should be continuous, not in any way 
to be defined by number; for a number always de- 
notes repeated times, and repeated times presuppose & 
break in the cogitation occurring between two consecu- 
tive times. This would interrupt the continuity, and 
would -prevent cogitation becoming united with the 
object of cogitation. And this is not the object kept 
in view, which is, on the contrary, the continuity of 
cogitation. 

This goal is attained either in a single shape, 4.e. a 
single stage of metempsychosis, or im several shapes, 
in this way, that a man perpetually practises virtuous 
behaviour and accustoms the soul thereto, so that this 
virtuous behaviour becomes to it a nature and an 
essential quality. \ 

Virtuous behaviour is that which is described by 
the religious law. Its principal laws, from which they 
derive many secondary ones, may be summed up in the 
following nine rules :— 

1, A man shall not kill. 

2. Nor lie. 

3. Nor steal. 

4. Nor whore. 

5. Nor hoard up treasures, 

6.. He is perpetually to practise holiness and purity. 

7. He is to perform the prescribed fasting without 
an interruption and to dress poorly. 
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8. He is to hold fast to the adoration of God with 
praise and thanks, 

9. He is always to have in mind the word 6m, the 
word of creation, without pronouncing it. 

The injunction to abstain from killing as regards 
animals (No. 1) is only a special part of the general 
order to abstain from doing anything hurtful. Under 
this head falls also the robbing of another man’s goods 
(No. 3), and the telling lies (No. 2), not to mention the 
foulness and baseness of so doing. 

The abstaining from hoarding up (No. §) means that 
a man is to give up toil and fatigue; that he who seeks 
the bounty of God feels sure that he is provided for; 
and that, starting from the base slavery of material life, 
we may, by the noble liberty of cogitation, attain eternal 
bliss. 

Practising purity (No. 6) implies that a man knows the 
filth of the body, and that he feels called upon to hate 
it, and to love cleanness of soul. Tormenting oneself 
by poor dress (No. 7) means that a man should reduce 
the body, allay its feverish desires, and sharpen its senses, 
Pythagoras once said to a man who took great care to 
keep his body in a flourishing condition and to allow it 
everything it desired, “Thou art not lazy in building 
thy prison and making thy fetter as strong as possible.” 

The holding fast to meditation on God and the angels 
means a kind of familiar intercourse with them. The 
book Sdinkhya says: “Man cannot go beyond anything 
in the wake of which he marches, it being a scope 
to him (i.e. thus engrossing his thoughts and detaining 
him from meditation on God).” The book @éitd says: 
“ All that which is the object of a man’s continuous 
meditating and bearing in mind is stamped upon him, 
so that he even unconsciously is guided by it. Since, 
now, the time of heath is the time of remembering what 
we love, the soul on leaving the body is united with 
that object whicd we love, and is changed ir.to it.” 
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However, the reader must not believe that it is only 
the union of the soul with any forms of life that perish 
and return into existence that is perfect liberation, for the 
same book, itd, says: ‘“‘He who knows when dying that 
God is everything, and that from him everything pro- 
ceeds, 43 itberated, though his degree be lower than that 
of the saints.” 

The same book says: ‘Seek deliverance from this 
world by abstaining from any connection with its follies, 
by having sincere intentions in all actions. and when 
making offerings by fire to God, without any desire for 
reward and recompense; further, by keeping aloof from 
mankind.” The real meaning of all this is that you 
should not prefer one because, he is your friend to 
another because he is your enemy, and that you should 
beware of negligence in sleeping when others are awake, 
and in waking when others are asleep; for this, too, is 
a kind of being absent from them, though outwardly 
you are present with them. Further: Seek deliverance 
by guarding soul from soul, for the soul is an enemy if 
it be addicted to lusts; but what an excellent friend 
it is when it is chaste /” 

Socrates, caring little for his impending death and 
being glad at the prospect of coining to his Lord, said: 
“ My degree must not be considered by any one'of you 
iower than that of the swan,” of which people say that 
it is the bird of Apollo, the sun, and that it therefore 
knows what is hidden ; that is, when feeling that it will 
soon die, sings more and more melodies from joy at the 
prospect of coming to its Lord. ‘“ Atleast my joy at my 
prospect of coming to the object of my adoration must 
not be less than the joy of this bird.” 

For similar reasons the Siift.define /ove as being en- 
grossed by the creature ta the exclusion of God. 

In the book of Patafyali we read: ‘‘ We divide the 
path of liberation into three parts :— 

“T, The practical one (kriyd-yoga),a process of habitu- 
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ating the senses in a gentle way to detach themselves according to 
from the external world, and to concentrate themselves Pishgu 
upon the internal one, so that they exclusively occupy and atta 
themselves with God. This is in general the path of 
him who does not desire anything save what is sufficient Page 38. 
to sustain life,” 

In the book Vishnu-Dharma we read: “The king 
Pariksha, of the family of Bhrigu, asked Satintka, the 
head of an assembly of sages, who stayed with him, for 
the explanation of some notion regarding the deity, and 
by way of answer the sage communicated what he had 
heard from Saunaka, Saunaka from Uéanas, and Uéanas 
from Brahman, as follows: ‘God is without first and 
without last; he has not been born from anything, and 
he has not borne anything save that of which it is im- 
possible to say that it is He, and just as impossible to 
say that it is Not-he. How should I be able to ponder 
on the absolute good which is an outflow of his benevo- 
lence, and of the absolute bad which is a product of his 
wrath; and how could I know him so as to worship him 
as is his due, save by turning away from the world in 
general and by occupying myself exclusively with him, 
by perpetually cogitating on him ?’ 

“Tt was objected to him: ‘Man is weak and his life 
is a trifling matter. He can hardly bring himself to 
abstain from the necessities of life, and this prevents 
him from walking on the path of liberation. If we 
were living in the /ivst age of mankind, when life 
extended to thousands of years, and when the world 
was good because of the non-existence of evil, we might 
hope that that which is necessary on this path should 
be done. But since we live in the last age, what, 
according to your opinion, is there in this revolving 
world that might protect him against the floods of the 
ocean and save him from drowning ?’ 

“Thereupon Brahman spoke: ‘ Man wants nourish- 
ment, shelter, and clothing. Therefore in them there 
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is no harm to him. But happiness is only to be found 
in abstaining from things besides them, from superfluous 
and fatiguing actions. Worship God, him alone, and 
venerate him; approach him in the place of worship 
with presents like perfumes and flowers; praise him 
and attach your heart to him so that it never leaves 
him. Give alms to the Brahmans and to others, and 
vow to God vows—special ones, like the abstaining 
from meat; general ones, like fasting. Vow to him ani- 
mals which you must not hold to be something different 
from yourselves, so as to feel entitled to kill them. 
Know that he is everything. Therefore, whatever you 
do, let it be for his sake ; and if you enjoy anything of 
the vanities of the world, do not forget him in your 
intentions. If you aim at the fear of God and the 
faculty of worshipping him, thereby you will obtain 
liberation, not by anything else.’ ” 

The book Gétd says: “ He who mortifies his lust does 
not go. beyond the necessary wants; and he who is 
content with that which is sufficient for the sustaining 
of life will not be ashamed nor be despised.” 

The same book says: “ If man is not without wants 
as regards the demands of human nature, if he wants 
nourishment to appease thereby the heat of hunger and 
exhaustion, sleep in order to meet the injurious influ- 
ences of fatiguing motions and a couch to rest upon, 
let the latter be clean and smooth, everywhere equally 
high above the ground and sufficiently large that he 
may stretch out his body upon it. Let him have a 
place of temperate climate, not hurtful by cold nor by 
heat, and where he is safe against the approach of 
reptiles. All this helps him to sharpen the functions 
‘of his heart, that he may without any interruption con- 
centrate his cogitation on the unity. For all things 
besides the necessities of life in the way of eating and 
clothing are pleasures of a kind which, in reality, are 
disguised pains. ‘To acquiesce in them is impossible, 
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and would end in the gravest inconvenience. There is 
pleasure only to him who kills the two intolerable 
enemies, /ust and wrath, already during his life and not 
when he dies, who derives his rest and bliss from within, 
not from without ; and who, in the final result, is able 
altogether to dispense with his senses.” : 

Vasudeva spoke to Arjuna: “If you want the abso- 
lute good, take care of the nine doors of thy body, 
and know what is going in and out through them. 
Constrain thy heart from dispersing its thoughts, and 
quiet thy soul by thinking of the upper membrane of 
the child's brain, which is first soft, and then is closed 
and becomes strong, so that it would seem that there 
were no more need of ‘it. Do not take perception of 
the senses for anything but the nature immanent in 
their organs, and therefore beware of following it.” 

II. The second part of the path of liberation is 
renunciation (the via omisstonis), based on the know- 


ledge of the evil which exists in the changing things of of 


creation and their vanishing shapes. In consequence 
the heart shuns them, the longing for them ceases, and 
a man is raised above the three primary forces which are 
the cause of actions and of their diversity. For he who 
accurately understands the affairs of the world knows 
that the good ones among them are evil in reality, and 
that the bliss which they afford changes in the course 
of recompense into pains. Therefore he avoids every- 
thing which might aggravate his condition of being 
entangled in the world, and which might result in 
making him stay in the world for a still longer period. 

The book Gd says: “Men err in what is ordered 
and what is forbidden. They do not know how to dis- 
tinguish between good and evil in actions. Therefore, 
giving up acting altogether and keeping aloof from it, 
this is the action.” 

The same book says: “The purity of knowledge is 
high above the purity of all other things, for by know- 
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ledge ignorance is rooted out and certainty-is gained in 
exchange for doubt, which is a means of torture, for 
there is no rest for him who doubts.” 

It is evident from this that the first part of the path 
of liberation is instrumental to the second one. 

III. The third part of the path of liberation: which is 
to be considered as instrumental to the preceding two 
is worship, for this purpose, that God should help a man 
to obtain liberation, and deign to consider him worthy 
of such a shape of existence in the metempsychosis in 


which he may effect his progress towards beatitude. 


The author of the book Gitd distributes the duties of 
worship among the body, the voice, and the heart. 

What the body has to do is fasting, prayer, the fulfil- 
ment of the law, the service towards the angels and the 
sages among the Brahmans, keeping clean the body, 
keeping aloof from killing under all circumstances, and 
never looking at another man’s wife and other property. 

What the voice has to do is the reciting of the holy 
texts, praising God, always to speak the truth, to 
address people mildly, to guide them, and to order 
them to do good. 

What the heart has to do is to have straight, honest 
intentions, to avoid haughtiness, always to be patient, 
to keep your senses under control, and to have a : cheer- 
ful mind. 

The author (Patafijali) adds to the three parts of the 
path of liberation a fourth one of an illusory nature, 

called Rasdyana, consisting of alchemistic tricks with 
various drugs, intended to realise things which by nature 
are impossible. We shall speak of these things after- 
wards (vide chap. xvii.). ‘They have no other relation to 
the theory of Moksha but this, that also in the tricks of 
Rasfyana everything depends upon the intention, the 
well-understood determination to carry them out, this 
determination resting on the firm belief in them, and 


_ resulting in the endeavour to realise them. 
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According to the Hindus, liberation is union with on tho 
God; for they describe God as a being who can dis- Moksh 
pense with hoping for a recompense or with fearing 
opposition, unattainable to thought, because he is sub- 
lime beyond all unlikeness which is abhorrent and all 
likeness which is sympathetic, knowing himself not by 
a knowledge which comes to him like an accident, re- 
garding something which had not in every phase before 
been known to him. And this same description the 
Hindus apply to the liberated one, for he is equal to God 
in all these things except in the matter of beginning, 
since he has not existed from all eternity, and except 
this, that before liberation he existed in the world of 
entanglement, knowing the objects of knowledge only 
by a phantasmagoric kind of knowing which he had 
acquired by absolute exertion, whilst the object of his 
knowing is still covered, as it were, by a veil. On the Page 4. 
contrary, in the world of liberation all veils are lifted, 
all covers taken off, and obstacles removed. There the 
being is absolutely knowing, not desirous of learning 
anything unknown, separated from the soiled percep- 
tions of the senses, united with the everlasting ideas, 
Therefore in the end of the book of Patafjali, after the Gotan 
pupil has asked about the nature of liberation, the jai. 
master says: “If you wish, say, Liberation is the  . 
cessation of the functions of the three forces, and their 
returning to that home whence they had come. Or if 
you wish, say, It is the return of the soul as a knowing 
being into its own nature.” 

The two men, pupil and master, disagree regarding 
him who has arrived at the stage of liberation. The 
anchorite asks in the book of Sarhkhya, “Why does From 
not death take place when action ceases?” The sage 
replies, “Because the cause of the separation is a 
certain condition of the soul whilst the spirit is still 
in the body. Soul and body are separated by a natural 
condition which severs their union. Frequently when 
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the cause of an effect has already ceased or disappeared, 
the effect itself still goes on for.a certain time, slacken- 
ing, and by and by decreasing, till in the end it ceases 
totally ; eg. the silk-weaver drives round his wheel with 
his mallet until it whirls round rapidly, then he leaves 
it; however, it does not stand still, though the mallet 
that drove it round has been removed; the motion of 
the wheel decreases by little and little, and finally it 
ceases. It is the same case with the body. After the 
action of the body has ceased, its effect is still lasting 
until it arrives, through the various stages of motion 
and of rest, at the cessation of physical force and of the 
effect which had originated from preceding causes. 
Thus liberation is finished when the body has been 
completely prostrated.” 

From Pa In the book of Patafijali there is a passage which 

ail’ expresses similar ideas. Speaking of a man who re- 
strains his senses and organs of perception, as the turtle 
draws in its limbs when it is afraid, he says that “he 
is not fettered, because the fetter has been loosened, 
and he is not liberated, because his body is still with 
him.” 

There is, however, another passage in the same book 
which does not agree with the theory of liberation as 
expounded above. He says: “‘ The bodies arethe snares 
of the souls for the purpose of acquiring recompense. 
He who arrives at the stage of liberation has acquired, 
in his actual form of existence, the recompense for all 
the doings of the past. Then he ceases to labour to 
acquire a title to a recompense in the future. He frees 

_ hitnself from the snare; he can dispense with the parti- 
cular form of his existence, and moves in it quite freely 
without being ensnared by it. He has even the faculty 
of moving wherever he ‘likes, and if he like, he might 

rise above the face of death. For the thick, cohesive 

- bodies cannot oppose an obstacle to his form of exist- 
ence (as, ¢g. @ mountain could not prevent him from 
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passing through). How, then, could his body pEpOee an 


obstacle to his soul ?” 

Similar views are also met with among the Safi 
Some Sifi author relates the following story: ‘‘ A com- 
pany of Siff came down unto us, and sat down at some 
distance from us. Then one of them rose, prayed, and 
on having finished his prayer, turned towards me and 
spoke: ‘O master, do you know here a place fit ‘for us 
to dicon?’ NowI thought he meant sleeping, and so | 
pointed out to hima place. The man went there, threw 
himself on the back of his head, and remained motion- 
less. Now I rose, went to him and shook him, but lo! 
he was already cold.’: 

The Sift explains the Koranic verse, “We have 
made room for him on earth” (Stra 18, 83), in this 
way: “If he wishes, the earth rolls itself up for 
him; if he wishes, he can walk on the water and in 
the air, which offer him sufficient resistance so as tod 
enable him to walk, whilst the mountains do not offer 
him any resistance when he wants to pass through 
them.” 

We next speak of those who, notwithstanding their 
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who do not 


greatest exertions, do not reach the stage of liberation, reach 


There are several classes of them. The book Sdrikhyu 
says: ‘“ He who enters upon the world with a virtuous 
character, who is liberal with what he possesses of the 
goods of the world, is recompensed in it in this way, 
that he obtains the fulfilment of his wishes and desires, 
that he moves about in the world in happiness, happy 
in body and soul and in all other conditions of life. For 
in reality good fortune is a recompense for former deeds, 
done either in the same shape or in some preceding 
shape. Whoso lives in this world piously but without 
knowledge will be raised and be rewarded, but not be 
liberated, because the means of attaining it are want- 
ing in his case. Whoso is content and acquiesces 
in possessing the faculty of practising the above-men- 
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tioned eight commandments (sic, vide p. 74), whoso 
glories in them, is successful by means of them, and 
believes that they are liberation, will remain in the 
same stage.” | 

The following is a parable characterising those who 
vie with each other in the progress through the various 
stages of knowledge :—A man is travelling together 
with his pupils for some business or other towards the 
end of the night. Then there appears something stand- 
ing erect before them on the road, the nature of which 
it is impossible to recognise on account of the darkness 
of night. The man turns towards his pupils, and asks 
them, one after the other, what it is? The first says: 
“TI do not know what it is.” The second says: “I do 
not know, and I have no means of learning what it is,” 
The third says: ‘‘It is useless to examine what it is, 
for the rising of the day will reveal it. If it is some- 
thing terrible, it will disappear at daybreak; if it is 
something else, the nature of the thing will anyhow be 
clear to us.” Now, none of them had attained to know- 
ledge, the first, because he was ignorant ; the second, 
because he was incapable, and had no means of know- 
ing; the third, because he was indolent and acquiesced 
in his ignorance. 

The fourth pupil, however, did not give au answer. 
He stood still, and then he went on in the direction of 
the object. On coming near, he found that it was pump- 
kins on which there lay a tangled mass of something. 
Now he knew that a living man, endowed with free 
will, does not stand still in his place until such a 
tangled mass is formed on his head, and he recognised 
at once that it was a lifeless object standing erect. 
Further, he could not be sure if it was not a hidden 
place for some dunghill. So he went quite close to it, 
struck against it with his foot till it fell to the ground. 
Thus all doubt having been removed, he returned to 
his master and gave him the exact account. In such a 
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way the master obtained the knowledge through the 
intermediation of his pupils. 


With regard to similar views of the ancient Greeks Paraltes 


we can quote Ammonius, who relates the following as a 


sentence of Pythagoras: “ Let your desire and exertion Plato 
in this world be directed towards the union with the First * 


Cause, which is the cause of the cause of your existence, 
that you may endure forever. You will be saved from 
destruction and from being wiped out; you will go to 
the world of the true sense, of the true joy, of the true 
glory, in everlasting joy and pleasures.” 

Further, Pythagoras says: ‘ How can you hope for 
the state of detachment as long as you are clad in 
bodies? And how will you obtain liberation as long as 
you are incarcerated in them ? ” 

Aiamonius relates: ‘‘ Empedocles and his successors 
as far as Heracles (sic) think that the soiled souls always 
remain commingled with the world until they ask the 
universal soul for help. The universal soul intercedes 
for it. with the Jnéelligence, the latter with the Creator. 
The Creatoraffordssomething of his light to Intelligence; 
Intelligence affords something of it to the universal soul, 
which is immanent in ‘this world. Now the soul wishes 
to be enlightened by Intelligence, until at last the 
individual soul recognises the universal soul, unites 
with it, and is attached to its world. But this is a pro- 
cess over which many ages must pass. Then the soul 
comes to a region where there is neither place nor time, 
nor anything of that which is in the world, like transient 
fatigue or joy.” 

Socrates says: “The soul on leaving space wanders 
to the holiness (rd xa@apév) which lives for ever and 
exists eternally, being related to it. It becomes like 
holiness in duration, because it is by means of something 
like contact able to receive impressions from holiness. 
This, its susceptibility to impressions, is called Intelh- 
gence.” 
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Farther, Socrates says: ‘The soul is very similar to 
the divine substance which does not die nor dissolve, 
and is the only intelligibile which lasts for ever; the 
body is the contrary of it. When soul and body unite, 
nature orders body to serve, the soul to rule; but when 
they separate, the soul goes to another place than that 
to which the body goes, There it is happy with things 
that are suitable to it; it reposes from being circum- 
scribed in space, rests from folly, impatience, love, fear, 
and other human evils, on this condition, that it had 
always been pure and hated the body. If, however, it 
has sullied itself by connivance with the body, by 
serving and loving it so that the body was subservient 
to its lusts and desires, in this case it does not ex- 
perience anything more real than the species of bodily 
things (73 cwparoedées) and the contact with them.” 

Proclus says: “The body in which the rational soul 
dwells has received the figure of a globe, like the ether 
and its individual beings. The body in which both the 
rational and the irrational souls dwell has recoived an 
erect figure like man. The body in which only the 
irrational soul dwells has received a figure erect and 
curved at the same time, like that of the irrational 
animals. The body in which there is neither the one 
nor the other, in which there is nothing but the nourish- 
ing power, has received an erect figure, but it is at the 
same time curved and turned upside down, so that the 
head is planted in the earth, as is the case with the 
plants. The latter direction being the contrary to that 
of man, man is a heavenly tree, the root of which is 
directed towards its home, 7.e. heaven, whilst the root 
of vegetables is directed towards their home, we. the 
earth.” 

Brahman The Hindus hold similar views about nature. Ar- 


ad ¢t e e eT e ‘ 
an Advattha Jana asks, “ What is Brahman like in the world?” 
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ing to Pa. Whereupon Vasudeva answers, “Imagine him like an 


aa ai Agvattha tree.” ‘This 1s a huge precious tree, well 
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known among them, standing upside down, the roots 
being above, the branches below. If it has ample 
nourishment, it becomes quite enormous ; the branches 
spread far, cling to the soil, and creep into it. Roots 
and branches above and below resemble each other to 
such a degree that it is difficult to say which is which. 

‘“‘Brahman is the upper roots of this tree, its trunk is 
the Veda, its branches are the different doctrines and 
schools, its leaves are the different modes of inter- 
pretation ; its nourishment comes from the thrce forces ; 
the tree becomes strong and compact through the senses. 
The intelligent being has no other keen desire but that 
of felling this tree, 7.¢. abstaining from the world and 
its vanities. When he has succeeded in felling it, he 
wishes to settle in the place where it has grown, a 
place in which there is no returning in a further stage 
of metempsychosis. When:he obtains this, he leaves 
behind himself all the pains of heat and cold, and 
coming from the light of sun and moon and common 
fires, he attains to the divine lights,” 

The doctrine of Pataijalt is akin to that of the 
Sift regarding being occupied in meditation on ¢he 
Truth (1.e. God), for they say, “As long as you point 
to something, you are not a monist; but when the 
Truth seizes upon the object of your pointing and 
annihilates it, then there is no longer an indicating 
person nor an object indicated.” 

There are some passages in their system which show 
that they believe in the pantheistic union; eg. one of 
them, being asked what is the Truth (God), gave the 
following answer: ‘“ How should I not know the being 
which is Jin essence and Not-J in space? If 1 return 
once more into existence, thereby [ am separated from 
him; and if I am neglected (i.e. not born anew and 
sent into the world), thereby I become light and be- 
come accustomed to the union” (sic). 

Abi-Bekr Ash-shibli says: “Cast off all, and you 
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will attain to us completely. Then you will exist; but 
you will not meport about us to others as long as your 
doing is like ours.’ 

Abfi-Yazid Albist‘imi once being asked how he had 
attained Ais stage in Sufism, answered: ‘I cast off my 
own self as a serpent casts off its skin. Then I con- 
sidered my own self, and found that J was He,” i.e. 
God. 

The Sifi explain the Koranic passage (Sfira 2, 68), 
‘“* Then we spoke: Beat him with a part of her,” in the 
following manner: “ ‘Ihe order to kill that which is 
dead in order to give life to it indicates that the heart 
does not become alive by the lights of knowledge 
unless the body be killed by ascetic practice to such 
a degree that it does not any more exist as a reality, 
but only in a formal way, whilst your heart’is a reality 
on which no object of the formal world has any in- 
fluence.” 

Further they say: ‘“ Between man and God there 
are a thousand stages of light and darkness. Men exert 
themselves to pass through darkness to light, and 
when they have attained to the stations of light, enete 
is no return for them.” 


( 89 ) 
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ON THE DIFFERENT CLASSES OF CREATED BEINGS, AND 
ON THEIR NAMES. 


THE subject of this chapter is very difficult to study and 
understand accurately, since we Muslims look at it from 
withont, and the Hindus themselves do not work it out 
to scientific perfection. As we, however, want it for 
the further progress of this treatise, we shall communi- 
cate all we have heard of it until the date of the present 
book, And first we give an extract from the book 
Sdmlchya, 

‘The anchorite spoke: ‘How many classes and species 
are there of living bodies?’ 

“ The sage replied : ‘ There are three classes of them— 
the spiritual ones in the height, men in the middle, and 
animals in the depth. Their species are fourteen in 
number, eight of which belong to the spiritual beings : 
Brahman, Indra, Prajapati, Saumya, Gandharva, Yak- 
sha, Rakshasa, and Pisica. Five species are those of 
the animals—cattle, wild beasts, birds, creeping things, 
and growing things, 1.¢e. the trees. And, lastly, one 
species is represented by man.’” 

The author of the same book has in another part of 
it: given the following enumeration with different names: 
“Brahman, Indra, Prajdpati, Gandharva, Yaksha, Rik- 
shasa, Pitaras, Pisica.” 

The Hindus are people who rarely preserve one and 
the same order of things, and in their enumeration of 
things there is much that is arbitrary. They use or 
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invent numbers of names, and who is to hinder or to 
control them ? 

In the book Gitd, Viisudeva says: “ When the jirst of 
the three primary forces prevails, it particularly applies 
itself to developing the intellect, purifying the senses, 
and producing action for the angels. Blissful rest is one 
of the consequences of this force, and liberation one of 
its results. 

“When the second force prevails, it particularly ap- 
plies itself to developing cupidity. It will lead to 
fatigue, and induce to actions for the Yaksha and Rik- 
shasa. In this case the recompense will be according 
to the action. 

“Tf the third force prevails, it particularly applies 
itself to developing ignorance, and making people easily 
beguiled by their own wishes. Finally, it produces 
wakefulness, carelessness, laziness, procrastination in 
fulfilling duties, and sleeping too long. If man acts, he 
acts for the classes of the Bhiita and Pigica, the devils, 
for the Preta who carry the spirits in the air, not in 
paradise and not in hell. Lastly, this force will lead 
to punishment; man will be lowered from the stage 
of humanity, and will be changed into animals and 
plants.” | 

In another place the same author says: “ Belief and 
virtue are in the Deva among the spiritual beings. 
Therefore that man who resembles them believes in 
God, clings to him, and longs for him. Unbelief and 
vice are in the demons called Asura and Rakshasa. 
That man whe resembles them does not believe in God 
nor attend to his commandments. He tries to make 
the world godless, and is occupied with things which 
are harmful in this world and in the world beyond, and 
are of no use.” 

If we now combine these statements with each other, 


cight classes it will be evident that there is some confusion both in 
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popular view of the majority of the Hindus, there are 
the following eight classes of spiritual begs :— 

1. The Deva, or angels, to whom the north belongs. 
They specially belong to the Hindus. People say that 
Zoroaster made enemies of the Shamaniyya or Bud- 
dhists by calling the devils by the name of the class of 
angels which they consider the highest, i.e. Deva. And 
this usage has been transmitted from Magian times 
down to the Persian language of our days. 

2. Daitya ‘’ddnava, the demons who live in the 
south. To them everybody belongs who opposes the 
religion of the Hindus and persecutes the cows. Not- 
withstanding the near relationship which exists between 
them and the Deva, there is, as Hindus maintain, no 
end of quarrelling and fighting among them. 

3. Gandharva, the musicians and singers who make 
music before the Deva. Their harlots are called Ap- 
saras. 

4. Yaksha, the treasurers or guardians of the Deva. 

5. Rdkshasa, demons of ugly and deformed shapes. 

6, Kinnara, having human shapes but horses’ heads, 
being the contrary of the centaurs of the Greek, of 
whom the lower half has the shape of a horse, the upper 
half that of a man. The latter figure is that of the 
Zodiacal sign of Arcitenens, 

7. Ndga, beings in the shape of serpents. 

8. Vidyddhara, demon-sorcerers, who exercise a 
certain witchcraft, but not such a one as to produce 
permanent results. 

If we consider this series of beings, we find the 
angelic power at the upper end and the demoniac at the 
lower, and between them there is much interblending. 
The qualities of these beings are different, inasmuch 
as they have attained this stage of life in the course of 
metempsychosis by action, and actions are different on 
account of the three primary forces. They live very 
long, since they have entirely stripped off the bodies, 
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since they are free from all exertion, and are able to do 
things which are impossible to man. They serve man 
Page 4s. in whatever he desires, and are near him in cases of need. 
However, we can learn from the extract from Sdmkhya 
that this view is not correct. For Brahman, Indra, and 
Prajipati are not names of species, but of individuals. 
Brahman and Prajipati very nearly mean the same, 
but they bear different names on account of some 
quality or other. Indra is the ruler of the worlds. Be- 
sides, Visudeva enumerates the Yaksha and Rikshasa 
together in one and the same class of demons, whilst 
the Purinas represent the Yaksha as guardian-angels 
and the servants of guardian-angels. 
On the After all this, we declare that the spiritual beings 
Devas, which we have mentioned are one category, who have 
attained their present stage of existence by action dur- 
ing the tine when they were human beings. They have 
left. their bodies behind them, for bodies are weights 
which impair the power and shorten the duration of 
life. Their qualities and conditions are different, in the 
same measure as one or other of the three primary forces 
prevajls over them. The first force is peculiar to the 
Deva, or angels who live in quietness and bliss.. The 
predominant faculty of their mind is the comprehending 
of an idea without matter, as it is the predominant 
faculty of the mind of man to comprehend the idea in 
matter. | 
The third force is peculiar to the Pigica and Bhiita, 
whilst the second is peculiar to the classes between them. 
The Hindus say that the number of Deva is thirty- 
three kott or crore, of which eleven belong to Mahi- 
deva. Therefore this number is one of his surnames, 
and his name itself (Mahadeva) points in this direction. 
The sum of the number of angels just mentioned would 
be 330,000,000. 
Further, they represent the Deva as eating and drink- 
ing, cohabiting, living and dying, since they exist 
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within matter, though in the most subtle and most 
simple kind of it, and since they have attained this by 
action, not by knowledge. The book Pataiijali relates 
that Nandikegvara offered many sacrifices to Mahiideva, 
and was in consequence transferred into paradise in his 
human shape; that Indra, the ruler, had intercourse with 
the wife of Nahusha the Brahmin, and therefore was 
changed into a serpent by way of punishment. 

After the Deva comes the class of the Pitaras, the on tho Pita. 

deceased ancestors, and after them the Bhdia, human Taine. 
beings who have attached themselves to the spiritual 
beings (Deva), and stand in the middle between them 
and mankind. He who holds this degree, but without 
being free from the body, is called either Rishi or 
Siddha or Muni, and these differ among themselves 
according to their qualities. Siddha is he who: has 
attained by his action the faculty to do in the world 
whatever he likes, but who does not aspire further, and 
does not exert himself on the path leading to liberation. 
Ile may ascend to the degree of a Rishi. Ifa Brahmin 
attains this degree, he is called Brahmarshi; if the 
Kshatriya attains it, he is called Radjarsht. It is not 
possible for the lower classes to attain this degree. 
Rishis are the sages who, though they are only human 
beings, excel the angels on account of their knowledge. 
Therefore the angels learn from them, and above them 
there is none but Brahman. 

After the Brahmarshi and Rijarshi come those classes 
of the populace which exist also among us, the castes, 
to whom we shall devote a separate chapter. 

All these latter beings are ranged under matter. Vishgu the 
Now, as regards the notion of that which is above Bratman, 

matter, we say that the Ay is the middle between and Rudra 
mattér and the spiritual divine ideas that are above 
matter, and that the three primary forces exist in the dAy 
dynamically (ev dvvdye). So the vdAy, with all that is 
comprehended in it, is a bridge from above to below. 
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Any life which circulates in the tA under the exclu- 
sive influence of the First Cuuse is called Brahman, 
Prajdpati, and by many other names which occur in 
their religious law and tradition. It is identical with 
nature in so far as it is active, for all bringing into 
existence, the creation of the world also, is attributed 
by them to Brahman. 

Any life which circulates in the vA» under the influ- 
ence of the second furce is called Mérdyana in the 
tradition of the Hindus, which means nature in so far 
as it has reached the end of its action, and is now striv- 
ing to preserve that which has been produced. ‘Thus 
Niirfiyana strives so to arrange the world that it should 
endure. 

Any life which circulates in the iAy under the influ- 
ence of the third force is called Mahddeva and Naidkara, 
but his best-known name is Mudra. His work is 
destruction and annihilation, like nature in the last 
stages of activity, when its power slackens. 

‘These three beings bear different names, as they cir- 
culate through the various degrees to above and below, 
and accordingly their actions are different. 

But prior to all these beings there is one source 
whence everything is derived, and in this unity they 
comprehend all three things, no more separating one 
from the other. This unity they call Vishwu, a name 
which more properly designates the muaddle force ; but 
sometimes they do not even make a distinction between 
this middle force and the first cause (i.e. they make 
Nariyana the causa causarunr). 

Here there is an analogy between Hindus and Chris- 
tians, as the latter distinguish between the Three Per- 
sons and give them separate names, Father, Son, and 
Holy Ghost, but unite them into one substance. 

This is what clearly results from a careful exami- 
nation of the Hindu doctrines. Of their traditional 
accounts, which are full of silly notions, we shall speak 
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hereafter in the course of our explanation. You must 
not wonder if the Hindus, in their stories about the 
class of the Deva, whom we have explained as «gels, 
allow them all sorts of things, uareasonable in them- 
selves, some perhaps not objectionable, others decidedly 
objectionable, both of which the theologians of Islam 
would declare to be incompatible with the dignity and 
nature of angels. 

If you compare these traditions with those of the 
Greeks regarding their own religion, you will cease to 
find the Hindu system strange. We have already men- 
tioned that they called the angels gods (p. 36). Now 
consider their stories about Zeus, and you will under- 
stand the truth of our remark. As for anthropomor- 
phisms and traits of animal life which they attribute to 
him, we give the following tradition: “‘When he was 
born, his father wanted to devour him ; but his mother 
took a stone, wrapped rags round it, and gave him the 
stone to swallow, whereupon he went away.” ‘This is 
also mentioned by Galenus in his Book of Speeches, 
where he relates that Philo had in an enigmatical way 
described the preparation of the pAdverov ddpyuxov in 
a poem of his by the following words :— 

© Take red herr, diffusing siecet odour, the offering to the gus, 
And. of man's blood weigh weights of the number of the mental 
Juculties.” 


The poet means five pounds of saffron, because the senses 
are five. The weights of the other mgredicnts of the 
mixture he deseribes in similar enigmatic terms, of 
5 
which Galenus gives a commentary. In the same 
em occurs the following verse :— 
om 
© And of the psendonymons root which has grown to the district 
an which Zees was barn” 


To which Galenns adds: “This is Andrupoqguu. Nardus, 
which bears a fulse name, because it is called an evr of 
corn, although it is not an car, but a root. The poet 
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prescribes that it should be Cretan, because the mytho- 
logists relate that Zens was born on the mountain 
Acxraitov in Creta, where his mother concealed him 
from his father Kronos, that he should not devour him 
as he had devoured others.” 

Besides, well-known story-books tell that he married 
certain women one after the other, cohabited with 
others, doing violence to them and not marrying them ; 
among them Kuropa, the daughter of Phoenix, who was 
taken from him by Asterios, king of Crete. After- 
wards she gave birth to two children from him, Minos 
and Rhadamanthus. This happened long before the 
Israelites left the desert and entered Palestine. 

Another tradition is that he died in Crete, and was 
buried there at the time of Samson the Israelite, being 
780 years of age; that he was called Zeus when he had 
become old, after he had formerly been called Dios; and 
that the first who gave him this name was Cecrops, the 
first king of Athens. It was common to all of them 
to indulge in their lusts without any restraint, and to 
favour the business of the pander; and so far they were 
not unlike Zoroaster and King Gushtisp when they 
desired to consolidate the realm and the rule (sic), 

Chroniclers maintain that Oecrops and his successors 
are the source of all the vices among the Athenians, 
meaning thereby such things as occur in the story of 
Alexander, viz. that Nectanebus, king of Egypt, after 
having fled before Artaxerxes the Black and hiding in 
the capital of Macedonia, occupied himself with astro- 
logy and soothsaying; that he beguiled Olympias, the 
wife of King Philip, who was absent. He cunningly 
contrived to cohabit with her, showing himself to her 
in the figure of the god Ammon, as a serpent with two 
heads like rams’ heads. So she became pregnant with 
Alexander. Philip, on returning, was about to disclaim 
the paternity, but then he dreamt that it was the child 
of the god Ammon. Thereupon he recognised the child 
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as his, and spoke, ‘‘ Man cannot oppose the gods.” ‘The 
combination of the stars had shown to Nectanehus that 
he would die at the hands of his son. When then 
he died at the hands of Alexander from a wound in 
the neck, he recognised that he was his (Alexander's) 
father. . 

The tradition of the Greeks is full of similar things. 
We shall relate similar subjects when speaking of the 
marriages of the Hindus. 

Now we return to our subject. Regarding that part 
of the nature of Zeus which has no connection with 
humanity, the Greeks say that he is Jupiter, the son of 
Saturn; for Saturn alone is eternal, not having been 
born, according to the philosophers of the Academy, as 
Galenus says in the Book of Deduction. This is suffi- 
ciently proved by the book of Aratos on the Purvépeva, 
for he begins with the praise of Zeus: 


‘* We, mankind, do not leave him, nor can we do without him ; 
Of him the roads are full, 
And the mecting-places of men, 
He is mild towards them ; 
He produces for them what they wish, and incites them to work, 
Reminding them of the necessities of life, 
He indicates to them the times favourable 
For digging and ploughing for a good growth, 
Who has raised the signs and stars in heaven. 
Therefore we humiliate ourselves before him first and last.” 


And then he praises the spiritual beings (the Muses). 
lf you compare Greek theology with that of the Hindus, 
you will find that Brahman is described in the same 
way as Zeus by Aratos. 

The author of the commentary on the Pavépeva of 
Aratos maintains that he deviated from the custom of 
the poets of his time in beginning with the gods; that 
it was his intention to speak of the celestial sphere. 
Further, he makes reflections on the origin of Asclepius, 


like Galenus, and says: “‘We should like to know 
VOL. I. G 
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which Zeus Aratos meant, the mystical or the physical 
one. lor the poet Krates called the celestial sphere 
Zeus, and likewise Homer says: 


‘As pieces of snow are cut off from Zeus.’” 


Aratos calls the ether and the air Zeus in the passage : 
‘The roads and the meeting-places are full of him, and 
we all must inhale him.” 

Therefore the philosophers of the Stoa maintain that 
Zeus is the spirit which is dispersed in the bAy, and 
similar to our souls, 7.e. the nature which rules every 
natural body. The author supposes that he is mild, 
since he is the cause of the good ; therefore he is right 
in maintaining that he has not only created men, but 
also the gods. 
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CERAPTER IX. 


ON THE CASTES, CALLED “COLOURS” {VARNA), AND ON 
| THE CLASSES BELOW THEM. 


Tr a new order of things in political or social life is 
created by a man naturally ambitious of ruling, who 
by his character and capacity really deserves to be a 
ruler, a man of firm convictions and unshaken deter- 
mination, who even in times of reverses is supported by 
good luck, in so far as peoplo then side with him ini 
recognition of former merits of his, such an order is 
likely to become consolidated among those for whom 
it was created, and to continue as firm as the deeply 
rooted mountains. It will remain among them as a 
generally recognised rule in all generations through the 
course of time and the flight of ages. If, then, this new 
form of state or society rests in some degree on religion, 
these twins, state and religion, are in perfect harmony, 
and their union represents the highest development of 
human society, all that men can possibly desire. 

The kings of antiquity, who were industriously de- 
voted to the duties of their office, spent most of their 
care on the division of their subjects into different 
classes and orders, which they tried to preserve from 
intermixture and disorder, Therefore they forbade 
people of different classes to have intercourse with each 
other, and laid upon each class a particular kind of 
work or art and handicraft. ‘They did not allow any- 
body to transgress the limits of his class, and even 
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punished those who would not be content with their 
class. 

All this is well illustrated by the history of the 
ancient Chosroes (Khusrau), for they had created great 
institutions of this kind, which could not be broken 
through by the special merits of any individual nor by 
bribery. When Ardashir ben Bibak restored the Per- 
sian empire, he also restored the classes or castes of the 
population in the following way :— 

The first class were the knights and princes. 

The second class the monks, the fire-priests, and the 
lawyers. 

The third class the physicians, astronomers, and other 
men of science. 

The fourth class the husbandmen and artisans. 

And within these classes there were subdivisions, dis- 
tinct from each other, like the species within a genus. 
All institutions of this kind are like a pedigree, as long 
as their origin is remembered; but when once their 
origin has been forgotten, they become, as it were, the 
stable property of the whole nation, nobody any more 
questioning its origin. And forgetting is the necessary 
result of any long period of time, of a long succession 
of centuries and generations. 

Among the Hindus institutions of this kind abound. 
We Muslims, of course, stand entirely on the other side 
of the question, considering all men as equal, except in 
piety ; and this is the greatest obstacle which prevents 
any approach or understanding between Hindus and 
Muslims 

The Hindus call their castes varna, i.e. colours, and 
from a genealogical point of view they call them jdtaka, 
ie. birthse These castes are from the very beginning 
only four. 

I. The highest caste are the Brihmana, of whom the 
books of the Hindus tell that they were created from 
the head of Brahman. And as Brahman is only another 
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name for the force called nature, and the head is the 
highest part of the animal body, the Brihmana are the 
choice part of the whole genus. Therefore the Iindus 
consider them as the very best of mankind. 

II. The next caste are the Kshatriya, who were 
created, as they say, from the shoulders and hands of 
Brahman. Their degree is not much below that of the 
Brihmana. 

III. After them follow the Vaisya, who were created 
from the thigh of Brahman. 

IV. he Sidra, who were created from his feet. 

Between the latter two classes there is no very 


great distance. Much, however, as these classes differ © 


from each other, they live together in the same towns 
and villages, mixed together in the same houses and 
lodgings. 

After the Sidra follow the people called Antyaja, who 
render various kinds of services, who are not. reckoned 
amongst any caste, but only as members of a certain 
craft. or profession. ‘There are eight classes of them, 
who freely intermarry with each other, except the fuller, 
shoemaker, and weaver, for no others would condescena 
to have anything to do with them. ‘These eight. guilds 
are the fuller, shoemaker, juggler, the basket a shield 
maker, the sailor, fisherman, the hunter of wild animals 
and of birds, and the weaver. ‘The four castes do not 
live together with them in one and the same place. 
These guilds live near the villages and towns of the 
four castes, but outside them. 

The people called Hidi, Doma (Domba), Candia, 
and Badhatan (sic) are not reckoned amongst any caste 
or guild. ‘They are occupied with dirty work, like the 
cleansing of the villages and other services., ‘They are 
considered as one sole class, and distinguished only by 
their occupations. In fact, they are considered like 
illegitimate children ; for according to general opinion 
they descend from a Sfidra father and a Brihmanit 
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mother as the children of fornication; therefore they 
are degraded outcasts. 

The Ilindus give to every single man of the four 
castes characteristic names, according to their occu- 
pations and modes of life. #.y. the Brihmana is in 
general called by this name as long as he does his work 
staying at home. When he is busy with the service 
of one fire, he is called shin ; if he serves three fires, he 
is called agnihdtrin ; if he besides offers an offering to 
the fire, he is called dikshita. And as it is with the 
Brihmana, so is it also with the other castes. Of the 
classes beneath the castes, the Hidi are the best spoken 
of, because they keep themselves free from everything 
unclean, Next follow the Doma, who play on the lute 
and sing. The still lower classes practise as a trade 
killing and the inflicting of judicial punishments. ‘The 
worst of all are the Badhatan, who not only devour the 
flesh of dead animals, but even of dogs and other 
beasts. 

Hach of the four castes, when eating together, must 
form a group for themselves, one group not being 
allowed to comprise two men of different castes. Tf, 
further, in the group of the Briihmana there are. two 
men who live at enmity with each other, and the seat 
of the one is by the side of the other, they make a 
barrier between the two seats by placing a_ board 
between them, or by spreading a piece of dress, or in 
some other way; and if there is only a line drawn 
between them, they are considered as separated. Since 
itis forbidden to eat the remains of a meal; every single 
man must have his own food for himself; for if any one 
of the party who are eating shonld take of the food from 
one and the same plate, that which remains in the plate 
becomes, after the first eater has taken part, to him who 
wants to take as the second, the remains of the meal, 
and such is forbidden. 

Such is. the condition of the four castes. Arjuna 
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asked about the nature of the four castes and what 
must be their moral qualities, whereupon Vasudeva 
answered : 

“The Bribmana must have an ample intellect, a 
quiet heart, truthful speech, much patience; he must 
be master of his senses, a lover of justice, of evident 
purity, always directed upon worship, entirely bent 
upon religion. 

“The Kshatriya must fill the hearts with terror, must 
be brave and high-minded, must have ready speech and 
a liberal hand, not minding dangers, only intent upon 
carrying the great tasks of his calling to a happy end. 

“The Vaisya is to.occupy himself with agriculture, 
with the acquisition of cattle, and with trade. 

“The Sidra is to endeavour to render services and 
attention to each of the preceding classes, in order to 
make himself liked by them. 

‘Tf each member of these castes adheres to his cus- 
toms and usages, he will obtain the happiness he wishes 
for, supposing that he is not negligent in the worship of 
God, not forgetting to remember him in his most im- 
portant avocations. But if anybody wants to quit the 
works and duties of his caste and adopt those of another 
caste, even if it would bring a certain honour to the 
latter, it is a sin, because it is a transgression of the 
rule,” 

Further, Visudeva speaks, inspiring him with courage 
to fight the enemy : “ Dost thou not know, 0 man with 
the long arm, that thou art a Kshatriya; that thy race 
has been created brave, to rush boldly to the charge, 
to care little for the vicissitudes of time, never to give 
way whenever their soul has a foreboding of coming 
misfortune? for only thereby is the reward to be ob- 
tained. If he conquers, he obtains power and good 
fortune. If he perishes, he obtains paradise and bliss. 
Besides, thon showest weakness in the presence of the 
enemy, and seemest melancholy at the prospect of 
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killing this host ; but it will be infinitely worse if thy 
name will spread as that of a timid, cowardly man, that: 
thy reputation among the heroes and the experienced 
warriors will be gone, that thou wilt be out of their 
sight, and thy name no longer be remembered among 
them. I do not know a worse punishment than such 
a state. Death is better than to expose thyself to the 
consequences of ignominy. If, therefore, God has 
ordered thee to fight, if he has deigned to confer upon 
thy caste the task of fighting and has created thee for 
it, carry out his order and perform his will with a 
determination which is free from any desire, so that 
thy action be exclusively devoted to him.” 

Hindus differ among themselves as to which of these 
castes is capable of attaining to liberation ; for, according 
to some, only the Brihmana and Kshatriya are capable 
of it, since the others cannot learn the Veda, whilst 
according to the Hindu philosophers, liberation is 
common to all castes and to the whole herman race, if 
their intention of obtaining it is perfect. This view 
is based on the saying of Vyiisa: ‘Learn to know 
the twenty-five things thoroughly. Then you may 
follow whatever religion you like; you will no doubt 
be liberated.” ‘This view is ales based on the fact 
that; Visudeva was a descendant of a Sidra family, 
and also on the following saying of his, which he 
addressed to Arjuna: “God distributes recompense 
without injustice and without partiality. lle reckons 
the good as bad 1f people in doing good forget him; he 
reckons the bad as good if people in doing bad remem- 
ber him and do not forget him, whether those people be 
Vaisya or Sidra or women. How much more will this 
be the case when they are Brihmana or Kshatriya.” 
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CHAPTER X. 


ON THE SOURCE OF THEIR RELIGIOUS AND CIVIL LAW, 
ON PROPHETS, AND ON THE QUESTION WHETHER 
SINGLE LAWS CAN BE ABROGATED OR NOT. 


''HE ancient Greeks received their religious and civil’ 


laws from sages among them who were called to the 
work, and of whom their countrymen believed that 
they received divine help, like Solon, Draco, Pythagoras, 
Minos, and others. Also their kings did the same; for 
Mianos (sic), when ruling over the islands of the sea 
and over the Cretans about two hundred years after 
Moses, gave them laws, pretending to have received 
them from Zeus. About the same time also Minos (s7c) 
gave his laws. : 

At the time of Darius I., the successor of Cyrus, the 
Romans sent messengers to the Athenians, and received 
from thei the laws in twelve books, under which they 
lived till the rule of Pompilius (Numa). This king 
gave them new laws; he assigned to the year twelve 
months, whilst up to that time it had only had ten 
months. It appears that he introduced his innovations 
against the will of the Romans, for he ordered them to 
use as instruments of barter in commerce pieces of 
pottery and hides instead of silver, which seems on 
his part to betray a certain anger against rebellious 
subjects. 

In the first chapter of the Book of Laws of Plato, the 
Athenian stranger says: “ Who do you think was the 
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first who gave laws to you? Was he an angel or a man?” 
The man of Cnossus said: “He was an angel. In 
truth, with us it was Zeus, but with the Lacedsomonians, 
as they maintain, the legislator was Apollo.” 

Farther, he says in the same chapter: “It is the 
duty of the legislator, if he comes from God, to make 


the acquisition of the greatest virtues and of the highest 


justice the object of his legislation.” 

He describes the laws of the Cretans as rendering 
perfect the happiness of those who make the proper 
use of them, becanse by them they acquire all the 
human good which is dependent upon the divine good. 

The Athenian says in the second chapter of the 
same book: “The gods, pitying mankind as born for 
trouble, instituted for them feasts to the gods, the 
Muses, Apollo the ruler of the Muses, and to Dionysos, 
who gave men wine as a remedy against the bitterness 
of old age, that old men should again be young by 
forgetting sadness, and by bringing back the character 
of the soul from the state of affliction to the state of 
soundness.” 

Further he says: “They have given to men by in- 
spiration the arrangements for dancing, and the equally 
weighed rhythm as a reward for fatignes, and that they 
may become accustomed to live together with thém in 
feasts and joy. Therefore they call one kind of their 
music praises, with an implied allusion to the prayers 
to the gods.” | 

Such was the case with the Greeks, and it is precisely 
the same with the Hindus. For they believe that their 
religious law and its single precepts derive their origin 
from Rishis, their sages, the pillars of their religion, 
and not from the prophet, 4.c. Nariyana, who, when 
coming into this world, apppars in some human figure. 
But be only comes in order to cut away some evil 
matter which threatens the world, or to set the world 
right.again when anything has gone wrong. Further, no 
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law can be exchanged or replaced by another, for they 
use the laws simply as they findthem. Therefore they 


can dispense with prophets, as far as law and worship | 


are concerned, though in other affairs of the creation 
they sometimes want them. 

As for the question of the abrogation of laws, it 
seems that this is not impossible with the Hindus, for 
they say that many things which are now forbidden 


were allowed before the coming of Visudeva, e.g. the 


flesh of cows. Such changes are necessitated by the 
change of the nature of man, and by their being too 
feeble to bear the whole burden of their duties. To 
these changes also belong the changes of the matgri- 
montal system and of the theory of «descent, For in 
former times there were three modes of determining 
descent or relationship : 

1, The child born to a man by his legitimate wife is 
the child of the father, as is the custom with us and 
with the Hindus. | 

2. If a man marries a.woman and has a child by her ; 
if, further, the marriage-contract stipulates that the 
children of the woman will belong to ev father, the 
child is considered as the child of its grandfather who 
made that stipulation, and not as the child of its father 
who engendered it. 

3. If a stranger has a child by a married woman, the 
child belongs to her husband, since the wife being, as it 
were, the soil in which the child has grown, is the pro- 
perty of the husband, always presupposing that the 
sowing, 4.e. the cohabitation, takes place with his con- 
sent. 

According to this principle, Piindn was considered as 
the son of Sintanu; for this king had been cursed by 
an anchorite, and in consequence was unable to cohabit 
with his wives, which was the more provoking to him 
as he had not yet any children. Now he asked Vyiisa, 
the son of Pariéara, to procreate for him children from 
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_ his wives in his place. Panda sent him one, bat she 


was afraid of him when he cohabited with her, and 
trembled, in consequence of which she conceived a 
sickly child of yellow hue. Then the king sent him a 
second woman ; she, too, felt much reverence for him, 
and wrapped herself up in her veil, and in consequence 
she gave birth to-Dhritarishtra, who was blind and 
unhealthy. Lastly, he sent him a third woman, whom 
he enjoined to put aside all fear and reverence with 
regard tothe saint. Laughing and in high spirits, she 
went in to him, and conceived from him a child of 
moon-like beauty, who excelled all men in boldness and 
conning. 

The four sons of Pandu had one wife in common, 


who stayed one month with each of them alternately. 


In the books of the Hindus it is told that Parféara, the 
hermit, one day travelled in a boat in which there was 
also a daughter of the boatman. He fell in love with 
her, tried to seduce her, and finally she yielded; but 
there was nothing on the bank of the river to hide 
them from the looks of the people. However, instan- 
taneously there grew a tamarisk-tree to facilitate their 
purpose. Now he cohabited with her behind the tama- 
risk, and made her conceive, whereupon she became 
pregnant with this his excellent son Vyiisa. 7 

All these customs have now been abolished; and ab- 
rogated, and therefore we may infer from their tradi- 
tion that in principle the abrogation of a law is allownble. 

As regards unnatural kinds of marriage, we must 
state that such exist still in our time, as they also 
existed in the times of Arab heathendom; for the 
people inhabiting the mountains stretching from the 
region of ‘Panchfr into the neighbourhood of Kashmir 
live under the rule that several brothers have one wife 
in common. Among the heathen Arabs, too, marriage 
was of different kinds :— | 

1. An Arab ordered his wife to be sent to'a certain 
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man to demand sexual intercourse with him; then he 
abstained from her during the whole time of her preg- 
nancy, since he wished to have from her a generous 
offspring. This is identical with the third kind of 
marriage among the Hindus. 

2. A second kind was this, that the one Arab said to 
the other, “Cede me your wife, and I will cede you 
mine,” and thus they exchanged their wives. 

3. A third kind is this, that several men cohabited 
with one wife. When, then, she gave birth to a child, 
she declared who was the father; and if she did not 
know it, the fortune-tellers had to know it. : 

4. The Mikdh-elmakt (= matrimonium exosum), te.” 

when o man married the widow of his father oz of his 
son, the child of such a marriage was called daizan. 
This is nearly the same as a certain Jewish marriage, 
for the Jews have the law that a man must marry the 
widow of his brother, if the latter has not left children, 
and create a line of descent for his deceased brother; 
and the offspring is considered as that of the deceased 
man, not as that of the real father. Thereby they want 
to prevent his memory dying out in the world. In 
Hebrew they call a Tan who is married in this way 
Yabham. 

There was a similar institution among the Magians. Marriage 
In the book of Tausar, the great herbadh, addressed to ancient - 
Padashvar-girshih, as an answer to his attacks on 
Ardashir the son of Bibak, we find a description of the 
institution of a man’s being married as the substitute 
for another man, which existed among the Persians. 
If a man dies without leaving male offspring, people 
are to examine the case. If he leaves a wife, they 
marry her to his nearest relative. If he does not leave 
a wife, they marry his daughter or the nearest related 
woman to the nearest related male of the family. 
If there is no woman of his family left, they woo by 
means of the money of the deceased a woman for his 
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family, and marry her to some male relative. The 
child of such a marriage is considered as the offspring 
of the deceased. 

Whoever neglects this duty ana does not fulfil it, 
kills innumerable souls, since he cuts off the progeny 
and the name of the deceased to all eternity. 

We have here given an account of these things in 
order that the reader may learn by the comparative 
treatment of the subject how much superior the insti- 
tutions of Islam are, and how much more plainly this 
contrast brings out all customs and usages, differing 
from those of Islam, in their essential foulness. 
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CHAPTER XI. 


ABOUT THE BEGINNING OF IDOL-WORSHIP, AND A 
DESCRIPTION OF THE INDIVIDUAL IDOLS. 


Ir is well known that the popular mind leans towards 
the sensible world, and has an aversion to the world of 
abstract thought which is only understood by highly 
educated people, of whom in every time and every 
place there are only few. And as common people will 
only acquiesce in pictorial representations, many of the 
leaders of religious communities have so far deviated 
from the right path as to give such imagery in their 
books and houses of worship, like the Jews and Chris- 
tians, and, more than all, the Manicheans. ‘These 
words of mine would at once receive a sufficient illus- 
tration if, for example, a picture of the Prophet were 
made, or of Mekka and the Kaba, and were shown to 
au uneducated man or woman. Their joy in looking 
at the thing would bring them to kiss the picture, to 
tub their.cheeks against it, and to roll themselves in 
the dust before it, as if they were seeing not the picture, 
but the original, and were in this way, as if they were 
present in the holy places, performing the rites of pil- 
grimage, the great and the small ones. 

This is the cause which leads to the mannfacture of 
idols, monuments in honour of certain much venerated 
persons, prophets, sages, angels, destined to keep alive 
their memory when they are absent or dead, to create 
for them a lasting place of grateful veneration in the 
hearts of men when they die. But when much time 
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passes by after the setting up of the monument, genera- 
tions and centuries, its origin is forgotten, it becomes a 
matter of custom, and its veneration a rule for general 
practice. This being deeply rooted in the nature of 
man, the legislators of antiquity tried to influence them 
from this weak point of theirs. Therefore they made 
the veneration of pictures and similar monuments ob- 
ligatory on them, as is recounted in historic records, 
both for the times before and after the Deluge. Some 
people even pretend to know that all mankind, before 
God sent them his prophets, were one large idolatrous 
body. 

The followers of the Thora fix the beginning of ido- 
latry in the days of Seriigh, the great-grandfather of 
Abraham. The Romans have, regarding this question, 
the following tradition :—Romulus and Romanus (}), 
the two brothers from the country of the Franks, on 
having ascended the throne, built the city of Rome. 
Then Romulus killed his brother, and the consequence 
was a long succession of intestine troubles and wars. 
Finally, Romulus humiliated himself, and then he 
dreamt that there would only be peace on condition 
that he placed his brother on the throne. Now he got 
a golden image made of him, placed it at his side, and 
henceforward he used to say, “ We (not J) have ordered 

thus and thus,” which since has become the general 
use of kings. Thereupon the troubles subsided. He 
founded a feast and a play to amuse and to gain over 
those who bore him ill-will on account of the murder 
of his brother. Besides, he erected a monument to the 
sun, consisting of four images on four horses, the green 
one for the earth, the blue for the water, the red for the 
fire, and the white for the air. This monument is still 
in Rome in our days. 

Since, however, here we have to explain the system and 
the theories of the Hindus on the subject, we shall now 
mention their ludicrous views; but we declare at once 
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that they are held only by the common uneducated 
people. For those who march on the path to liberation, 
or those who study philosophy and theology, and who 
desire abstract truth which they call sdra, are entirely 
free from worshipping anything but God alone, and 
would never dream of worshipping an image manufac- 
tured to represent him. A tradition illustrative of 
this is that which Saunaka told the king Pariksha in 
these words :— 

There was once a king called Ambarisha, who had 
obtained an empire as large as he had wished for. But 
afterwards he came to like it no longer; he retired from 
the world, and exclusively occupied himself with wor- 


shipping and praising God for a long time. J'inally, ’ 


God appeared to him in the shape of Indra, the prince 
of the angels, riding on an elephant. He spoke to the 
king: ‘“ Demand whatever you like, and I will give it 
ou.” 

” The king answered: ‘‘I rejoice in seeing thee, and 
I am thankful for the good fortune and help thon 
hast given; but I do not demand anything from thee, 
but only from him who created thee.” 

Indra said: “The object of worship is to receive a 
noble reward. Realise, therefore, your object, and accept 
the reward from him from whom hitherto you have 
obtained your wishes, and do not pick and choose, 
saying, ‘Not from thee, but from another.’” 

The king answered: ‘‘ ‘Ihe earth has fallen to my lot, 
but I do not care for all that is in it. ‘The object of 
my worship is to see the Lord, and that thou canst not 
give me. Why, therefore, should I demand the fulfil- 
ment of my desire from thee?” 

Indra said: ‘The whole world and whoever is upon 
it are obedient to me. Who are you that you dare to 
Oppose me ?”’ 

The king answered: ‘I, too, hear and obey, but I 
worship Jini from whom thou hast received this power, 
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“who is the lord of the universe, who has protected thee 


against the attacks of the two kings, Bali and Hiran- 
yaksha. Therefore let me do as J like, and turn away 
from me with my farewell greeting.” 

Indra said: “If you will absolutely oppose me, I will 
kill you and annihilate you.” 

The king answered: “People say that happiness is 
envied, but not so misfortune. He who retires from 
the world is envied by the angels, and therefore they 
will try to lead him astray. I am one of those who 
have retired from the world and entirely devoted them- 
selves to worship, and I shall not give it up as long as 
I live. I do not know myself to be guilty of a crime 
for which I should deserve to be killed by thee. If 
thou killest me without any offence on my part, it is 
thy concern. What dost thou want from me? If my 


thoughts are entirely devoted to God, and nothing else 


is blended with them, thou art not able to do me any 
harm. Sufficient for me is the worehip with which I 
am occupied, and now I return to i 

As the king now went on worshipping, the Lord 
appeared to him in the shape of a man of the grey 
lotus colour, riding on 8 bird called Garuda, holding i in 
one of the four hands the éankha, a sea-shell ‘which 
people blow when riding on elephants; in the second 
hand the cakra, a round, cutting, orbicular weapon, 
which cuts everything it hits right through; in the 
third an amulet, and in the fourth padma, 1.¢. the red 
lotus. When the king saw him, he shuddered from 
reverence, prostrated himself and uttered many praises. 
The Lord quieted his terrified mind and promised him 
that he should obtain everything he wished for. The 
king spoke: “I had obtained an empire which nobody 
disputed with me; I. was in conditions of life not 
troubled by sorrow ‘or sickness. It was as if the 
whole world belonged to me. But then I turned away 


_ from it, after I had understood that the good of the 
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world is really bad in the end. I do not wish for any- 
thing except what I now have. The only thing I now 
wish for is to be liberated from this fetter.” | 

The Lord spoke: “That you will obtain by keeping 
aloof from the world, by being alone, by uninterrupted 
meditation, and by restraining your senses to yourself.” 

The king spoke: “Supposing that I am able to do 
so through that sanctity which the Lord has deignod 
_to bestow upon me, how shculd any other man be able 
to do so? for man wants eating and clothing, which 
connects him with the world, How is he to think of | 
anything else?” 

The Lord spoke: “ Occupy yourself with your empire 
in as straightforward and prudent a way as possible: 
turn your thoughts upon me when-you are engayed in 
civilising the world and protecting its inhabitants, in 
giving alms, and in everything you do. And if you-are 
overpowered by human forgetfulness, make to yourself 
an image like that in which you see me; offer to it 
perfumes and flowers, and make it a memorial of me, 
so that you may not forget me. If you are in sorrow, 
think of me; if you. speak, speak in my name; if you 
act, act for me.” 

The king spoke: “ Now I know what I have to do 
in general, but honour me further by instructing me 
in the details,” ; | 

The Lord spoke: “That I have done already. I have’ 
inspired your judge Vasishtha with all that is required. 
Therefore rely upon him in all questions.” 

Then the figure disappeared from his sight. The 
king returned into-his residence and did as he had 
been ordered. 

From that time, the Hindus say, people make idols, 
some with four hands like the appearance we haye 
described, others with two hands, as the story and_ 
description require, and conformably to the being which 
is to be represented. 
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Another story of theirs is the following :—Brahman 
had a son called N&rada, who had no other desire but 
that of seeing the Lord. It was his custom, when he 
walked about, to hold a stick. If he threw it down, 
it became a serpent, and he was able to do miracles 
with it, He never went without it. One day being 
engrossed in meditation on the object of his hopes, he 
saw a fire from afar. He went towards it, and then a 
voice spoke to him out of the fire: “ What you demand 
and wish is impossible. You cannot see me save 
thus.” When he looked in that direction, he saw a 
fiery appearance in something like human shape. 
Henceforward it has been the custom to erect idols of 
certain shapes. | 

A famous idol of theirs was that of Multan, dedicated 
to the sun, and therefore called Aditya. It was of wood 
and covered with red Cordovan leather ; in its two eyes 
were two red rubies, It is said to have been made in 
the last Kritayuga. Suppose that it was made in the 
very end of Kritayuga, the time which has since elapsed 
amounts to 216,432 years. When Muhammad Ibn 
Alkasim Ibn Almunabbih conquered Multan, he in- 
quired how the town had become so very flourishing 
and so many treasures had there been accumulated, and 
then he found out that this idol was the cause, for 
there came pilgrims from all sides to visit it. . There- 
fore he thought it best to have the idol where it was, 
but he hung a piece of cow’s-flesh on its neck by way 
of mockery. On the same place a mosque was built. 
When then the Karmatians occupied Multan, Jalam 
Ibn Shaiban, the usurper, broke the idol into pieces 
and killed its priests. He made his mansion, which 
was a castle built of brick on an elevated place, the 
mosque instead of the old mosque, which he ordered to 
be shut from hatred against anything that had been 
done under the dynasty of‘the Caliphs of the house of 
’Umayya. When afterwards the blessed Prince Mah- 
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mid swept away their rule from those countries, he 
made again the old mosque the place of the Friday- 
worship, and the second one was left to decay: ~ At 
present it is only a barn-floor, where bunches of Hinnf 
(Lawsonia inermis) are bound together. 

If we now subtract from the above-mentioned num- 
ber of years the hundreds, tens, and units, z.¢. the 432 
years, as a kind of arbitrary equivalent for the sum of 
about 100. years, by which the rise of the Karmatians 
preceded our time, we get as the remainder 216,000 
years for the time of the end of the Kritayuga, and 
about the epoch of the era of the Hijra. How, then, 
could wood have lasted such a length of time, and 
particularly in.a place where the air and the soil are 
rather wet? God knows best! 

_ The city of Taneshar is highly venerated by the ‘the tdol of 
Hindus. The idol of that place is called Cakrasvdmin, called” 
i.e. the owner of the cakra, a weapon which we have gvamin. 
already described (page 114). It is of bronze, and is 
nearly the size of a man. It is now lying in the hippo- 

drome in Ghazna, together with the Lord of Somandth, 

which is a representation of the penis of Mahiideva, 

called Zinga. Of Somanith we shall hereafter speak in 

the proper place. This Cakrasvamin is said to have 

been made in the time of Bharata as a memorial of wars 
connected with this name. 

In Inner Kashmir, about two or three days’ journey the idol 
from the capital i in the direction towards the mountains 23> 
of Bolor, there is a wooden idol called Sérada; which is 
much venerated and frequented by pilgrims. 

We shall now communicate a whole chapter from the Quotation 
book Samhitd relating to the constraction of idols, Sarhbitd of 
which will help the student. thoronghly to comprehend tin. 
the present subject. 

Varihamihira says: ‘If the figure is made to repre- 
sent Rima the son of Daégaratha, or Bali the son of 
Virocana, give it the height of 120 digits,” 4.¢. of idol 
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digits, which must be reduced by one-tenth to become 
common digits, in this case 108. 

“To the idol of Vishnu give eight hands, or four, or 
two, and on the left side under the breast give him the 
figure of the woman Sri. If you give him eight hands, 
place in the right hands a sword, a club of gold or iron, 
an arrow, and make the fourth hand as if it were draw- 
ing water; in the left hands give him a shield, a bow, a 
cakra, and a conch, 

“If you give him four haads, omit the bow and the 
arrow, the sword and shield. 

“Tf you give him two hands, let the right hand be 
drawing water, the left holding a conch. 

“Tf the figure is to represent Baladeva, the brother of 
Nfrfyana, put earrings into his ears, and give him eyes 
of a drunken man. | 

“Tf you make both figures, Nirfyana and Baladeva, 
join with them their sister Bhagavatt (Durgi = Eki- 
nanéa), her left hand resting on her hip a little away 
from the side, and her right hand holding a lotus. 

“Tf you make her four-handed, place intheright hands 
a rosary and a hand drawing water ; in the left hands, a 
book and a lotus. 

“If you make her eight-handed, place in the left hands 
the kamandalu, 1.e. a pot, a lotus, bow and book ; in the 
right hands, & FOsary, & mirror, an arrow, and a water- 
drawing hand. 

“ If the figure is to represent Sfimba, theson of Vishnu, 
put only a club in his right hand. If it is to represent 
Pradyumna, the son of Vishnu, place in his right hand 
an arrow, in his left hand a bow. And if you make 
their two wives, place in their right hand a sword, in 
the left a buckler. 

“he idol of Brahman has four faces towards the four 
sides, and is seated on a lotus. 

“The idol of Skanda, the son of Mahadeva, is a boy 
riding on a peacock, his hand holdings Sakti, a weapon 
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like a double-edged sword, which has in the middle 
pestle like that of a mortar. | 

“The idol Indra holds in its hand a weapon called 
vajra of diamond. It has @ similar handle to the Sakis, 
bat on each side it has two swords which join at the 

handle. On his front place a third eye, and make him 
ride on a white elephant with four tusks. 

“‘ Likewise make on the front of the idol of Mahadeva 
a third eye right above, on his head a crescent, in his 
hand a weapon called siJa, similar to the club but with 
three branches, and a sword. and let his left hand hold 
his wife Gaurt, the’ daughter of Himavant, whom he 
presses to his bosom from the side. 

“To the idol Jina, i.e. Buddha, give a face and limbs as 
beautiful as possible, make the lines in the palms of his 
hands and feet like a lotus, and represent him seated 
on a lotus; give him grey hair, and represent him with 
a placid expression, as if he were the father of creation. 

“If you make Arhant, the figure of another body of 
Buddha, represent him-as a naked youth with a fine 
face, beautiful, whose hands reach down to the knees, 
with the figure of Srt, his wife, under the left breast. 

‘The idol of Revanta, the son of the sun, rides on a 
horse like a huntsman. | | 

“The idol of Yima, the angel of death, rides on a 
buffalo, and holds a club in his hand. 

“The idol of Kubera, the treasurer, wears a crown, has 
a big stomach and wide hips, and is riding on a man. 

“The idol of the sun has a red face like the pith of 
the red lotus, beams like a diamond, has protruding 
limbs, rings in the ears, the neck adorned with pearls 
which hang down over the breast, wears a crown of 
several compartments, holds in hig hands two lotuses, 
and is clad in the dress of the Northerners which reaches 
down to the ankle. 

“Tf you represent the Seven Mothers, represent several Page sf 
of them together in one figure, Brahmant with four faces 
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towards the four directions, Kaumiri with six faces, 
Vaishnavi with four hands, Varihi with a hog’s head 
on a human body, Indrani with many eyes and a club 
in her hand, Bhagavati (Durgi) sitting as people 
generally sit, Cimundi ugly, with protruding teeth 
and a slim waist. Further join with them the sons of 
Mahideva, Kshetrapiila with bristling hair, a sour face, 
and an ugly figare, but Vindyaka with an elephant’s 
head on a human body, with four hands, as we have 
heretofore described.” 

The worshippers of these idols kill sheep and buffaloes 
with axes (Autdra), that they may nourish themselves 
with their blood. All idols are constructed according to 
certain measures determined by idol-fingers for every 
single limb, but sometimes they differ regarding the 
measure of a limb. If the artist keeps the right 
measure and does not make anything too large nor too 
small, he is free from sin, and is sure that the being 
which he represented will not visit him with any 
mishap. ‘“1f he makes the idol one cubit high and 
together with the throne two cubits, he will obtain 
health and wealth. If he makes it higher still, he will 
be praised. 

‘“ But he must know that making the ido] too large, 
especially that of the Sun, will hurt the ruler, and 
making it too small will hurt the artist. If he gives it 
a thin belly, this helps and furthers the famine in the 
country ; if he gives it a lean belly, this ruins property. 

“Tf the hand of the artist slips so as to produce some- 
thing like a wound, he will have a wound in his own 
body which will kill him. 

“If it is not completely even on both sides, so that 
the one shoulder is higher than the other, his wife will 
perish. 

“Tf he turns the eye upward, he will be blind for 
lifetime; if he turns it downward, he will have many 
troubles and sorrows.” 
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If the statue is made of some precious stone, it is 
better than if it were made of wood, and wood is better 
than clay. ‘The benefits of a statue of precious stone 
will be common to all the men and women of the 
empire. A golden statue will bring power to him who 
erected #, a statue of silver will bring him renown, one 
of bronze will bring him an increase of his rule, one of 
stone the acquisition of landed property.” 

The Hindus honour their idols on account of those 
who erected them, not on account of the material of 
which they are made. We have already mentioned 
that the idol of Multén was of wood. Fy. the linga 
which Rima erected’ when he had finished the war with 
the demons was of sand, which he had heaped up with 
hisown hand. But then it became petrified all at once, 
since the astrologically correct moment for the erecting 
of the monument fell before the moment when the 
workmen had finished the cutting of the stone monu- 
ment which Rima originally had ordered. Regarding 
the building of the temple and its peristyle, the cutting 
of the trees of four different kinds, the astrological 
determination of the favourable moment for the erec- 
tion, the celebration of the rites due on such an occa- 
sion, regarding all this Rama gave very long and tedious 
instructions. Further, he ordered that servants and 
priests to minister to the idols should be nominated 
from different classes of the people. ‘To the idol of 
Vishnu are devoted the class called Bhiigavata; to the 
ido! of the Sun, the Maga, 2.¢. the Magians; to the idol 
of Mahideva, a class of saints, anchorites with long 
hair, who cover their skin with ashes, hang on their 
persons the bones of dead people, and swim in the 
pools, The Brahmana are devoted to the Eight 
Mothers, the Shamanians to Buddha, to Arhant the 
class called Nagna. On the whole, to each idol certain 
people are devoted who constructed it, for those know 
best how to serve it.” 
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- Our object in mentioning all this mad raving was to 
teach the reader the accurate description of an idol, if 
he happens to see one, and to illustrate what we have 
said before, that such idols are erected only for unedu- 
cated low-class people of little understanding ; that the 
Hindus never made an idol of any supernatural being, 
much less of God; and, lastly, to show how the crowd 
is kept in thraldom by all kinds of priestly tricks and 
deceits. Therefore the book (tid says: ‘‘ Many people 
try to approach me in their aspirations through some- 
thing which is different from me; they try to insinuate 
themselves into my favour by giving alms, praise, and 
prayer to something besides me. I, however, confirm 
and help them in all these doings of theirs, and make 
them attain the object of their wishes, because I am 
able to dispense with them.” 

In the same book Visudeva speaks to Arjuna : “ Do 
you not see that most of those who wish for something 
address themselves in offering and worshipping to the 
several classes of spiritual beings, and to the sun, moon, 
and other celestial bodies? If now God does not dis- 
appoint their hopes, though he in no way stands in 
need of their worship, if he even gives them more than 
they asked for, and if he gives them their wishes in 
such a way as though they were receiving them from 
that to which they had addressed their prayers—viz. 
the idol—they will proceed to worship those whom 
they address, because they have not learned to know 
him, whilst Ae, by admitting this kind of intermedia- 
tion, carries their affairs to the desired end. But that 
which is obtained by desires and intermediation is not 
lasting, since it is only as much as is deserved for any 
particular merit. Only that is lasting which is obtained 
from God alone, when people are disgusted with old 
age, death, and birth (and desire to be delivered there- 
from by Mokska).” 

This is what Vasudeva says. When the ignorant crowd 
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get a piece of good luck by accident or something at 
which they had aimed, and when with this some of the 
preconcerted tricka of the priests are brought into con- 
nection, the darkness in which they live increases 
vastly, not their intelligence. They will rush to those 
figures of idols, maltreating their own figures before 
them by shedding their own blood and mutilating their 
own bodies. 

The ancient Greeks, also, considered the idols as 
mediators between themselves and the First Cause, and 
worshipped them under the names of the stars and the 
highest substances. For they described the First Cause, 
not with positive, but only with negative predicates, 
since they considered it too high to be described by 
human qualities, and since they wanted to describe it 
as free from any imperfection. Therefore they could 
not address it in worship. 

When the heathen Arabs had imported into their 
country idols from Syria, they also worshipped them, 
hoping that they would intercede for them with God. 

Plato says in the fourth chapter of the Book of Laws: 
“ Tt is necessary to any one who gives perfect honours 
(to the gods) that he should take trouble with the 
mystery of the gods and Sakinit, and that he should 
not make special idols masters over the ancestral gods. 
Further, it is the greatest duty to give honours as much 
as possible to the parents whilo they live.” 

By mystery Plato means a special kind of devotion. 
The word is much used among the Sabians of IHarrin, 
the dualistic Manicheans, and the theologians of the 
Hindus. 

Galenus says in the book De Indole Anime: “ At 
the time of the Emperor Commodus, between 500-510 
years after Alexander, two men went to an idol-mer- 
chant and bargained with him for an idol of Hermes. 
The one wanted to erect it in a temple as a memorial 
of Hermes, the other wanted to erect it on a tomb as a 
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memorial of the deceased. However, they could not 
settle the business with the merchant, and so they 
postponed it until the following day. The idol-merchant 
dreamt the following night that the idol addressed him 
and spoke to him: ‘O excellent man! I am thy work. 
I have received through the work of thy hands a figure 
which is thought to be the figure of astar. Now I am 
no longer a stone, as people called me heretofore ; I am 
now known as Mercury, At present it stands in thy 
hands to make me either a memorial of something 1m- 
perishable or of something that has perished already.’” 

There is a treatise of Aristotle in which he answers 
certain questions of the Brahmins which Alexander had 
sent him. There he says: “If you maintain that some 
Greeks have fabled that the idols speak, that the people 
offer to them and think them to be spiritual beings, of 
all this we have no knowledge, and we cannot give a 
sentence on a subject we do not know.” In these words 
he rises high above the class of fools and uneducated 
people, and he indicates by them that he does not 
occupy himself with such things. It is evident that 
the first cause of idolatry was the desire of commemo- 
rating the dead and of consoling the living; bnton this 
basis it has developed, and has finally become a foul 
and pernicious abuse. Pe: 

The former view, that idols are only memorials, was 
also held by the Caliph Mudwiya regarding the idols 
of Sicily. When, in the summer of A... 53, Sicily was 
conytered, and the conquerors sent him golden idols 
adorned with crowns and diamonds which had been 
captured there, he ordered them to be sent to Sind, that 
they should be sold there to the princes of the country ; 
for he thought it best to sell them as objects costing 
sums of so-and-so many denars, not having the slightest 
scruple on account of their being objects of abomin- 
able idolatry, but simply considering the matter from a 
political, not from a religious point of view. 
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ON THE VEDA, THE PURANAS, AND OTHER KINDS uF 
THEIR NATIONAL LITERATURE. 


VeDA means knowledge of that which was before un- 
known. It is a religions system which, according to 
the Hindus, comes from God, and was promulgated 
by the mouth of Brahman. The Brahmins recite 
the Veda without understanding its meaning, and in 
the same way they learn it by heart, the one receiv- 
ing it from the other. Only few of them learn its 
explanation, and still less is the number of those who 
master the contents of the Veda and their interpretation 
to such a degree as to be able to hold a theological 
disputation. 

The Brahmins teach the Veda to the Kshatriyas. 
The latter learn it, but are not allowed to teach it, not 
even to a Brahmin. The Vaigya and Sidra are not 
allowed to hear it, much less to pronounce and recite 
it. If such a thing can be proved against one of them, 
the Brahmins drag him before the magistrate, and he 
is punished by having his tongue cut off. 

The Veda contains commandments and prohibitions, 
detailed statements about reward and punishment in- 
tended to encourage and to deter; but most of it con- 
tains hymns of praise, and treats of the various kinds 
of sacrifices to the fire, which are so numerous and 
difficult that you could hardly count them. 

They do not allow the Veda to be committed to 
writing, because it is recited according to certain modu- 
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lations, and they therefore avoid the use of the pen, 
since it is liable to cause some error, and may occasion 
an addition or a defect in the written text. In conse- 
quence it has happened that they have several times 
forgotten the Veda and lost it. For they maintain that 
the following passage occurs in the conversations be- 
tween God and Brahman relating to the beginning of 
all things, according to the report of Saunaka who had 
received it from the planet Venus: “ You will forget 
the Veda at the time when the earth will be submerged; 
it will then go down to the depths of the earth, and 
none but the fish will be able to bring it out again. 
Therefore I shall send the fish, and it will deliver the 
Veda into your hands. And I shall send the boar to 
raise the earth with its tusks and to bring it out of the 
water.” 

Further, the Hindus maintain that the Veda, together 
with all the rites of their religion and country, had been 
obliterated in the last Dvapara-yuga, a period of time 
of which we shall speak in the proper place, until it 
was renewed by Vyiisa, the son of Pardgara. 

The Vishnu Purdna says: “At the beginning of each 
Manvantara period there will be created anew a lord 
of a period whose children will rule over the whole 
earth, and a prince who will be the head of the,world, 
and angels to whom men will bring fire-offerings, and 
the Great Bear, who will renew the Veda which is lost 
at the end of each period.” 

This is the reason why, not long before our time, 
Vasukra, a native of Kashmir, a famous Brahmin, has 
of his own account undertaken the task of explaining 
the Veda and committing it to writing. He has taken 
on himself a task from which everybody else would 
have recoiled, but he carried it out because he was 
afraid that the Veda might be forgotten and entirely 
vanish out of the memories of men, since he observed 
that the characters of men grew worse and worse, and 
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that they did not care much for virtue, nor even for 
duty. 

There are certain passages in the Veda which, as they 
maintain, must not be recited within dwellings, since 
they fear that they would cause an abortion both to 


women and the cattle. Therefore they step out into the- 


open field to recite them there. There is hardly a single 
verse free from such and similar minatory injunctions, 

As we have already mentioned, the books of the 
Hindus are metrical compositions like the Rajaz poems 
of the Arabs. Most of them are composed in a metre 
called gloka. The reason of this has already been 
explained. Galenus also prefers metrical composi- 
tion, and says in his book Kara yévy: “The single 
signs which denote the weights of medicines become 
corrupt by being copied; they are also corrupted by the 
wanton mischief of some envious person. Therefore it 
is quite right that the books of Damocrates on medi- 
cines should be preferred to others, and that they should 
gain fame and praise, since they are written in a Greek 
metre. If all books were written in.this way it would 
be the best; ”’ the fact being that a prose text is much 
more exposed to corruption than a metrical one. 

The Veda, however, is not composed in this common 
metre, sloka, but in another. Some Hindus say that 
no one could compose anythmg in the same metre. 
However, their scholars maintain that this is possible 
indeed, but that they refrain from trying it merely from 
veneration for the Veda. 

According to their tradition, Vyiisa divided it into 


four parts: [tégveda, Yajurvedu, Simaveda, and Athar- \ 


vanaveda. 

Vyasa had four Sishya,1.e. pupils. He taught a sepa- 
rate Veda to each of them, and made him carry it in 
his memory. They are enumerated in the same order 
as the four parts of the Veda: Pasa, Vaisampdyana, 
Jatimini, Sumantu., 


The four 
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On tho Ig. Each of the four parts has a peculiar kind of re¢ita- 
tion. The first is Rigveda, consisting of metrical com- 
positions called ric, which are of different lengths. It 
is called Rigveda as being the totality of the ric. 

Pago6z, It treats of the sacrifices to the fire, and is recited in 
three different ways. First, in a uniform manner of 
reading, just as every other book is read. Secondly, in 
such a way that a pause is made after every single 
word. Thirdly, in a method which is the most meri- 
torious, and for which plenty of reward in heaven is 
promised. First you read a short passage, each word 
of which is distinctly pronounced; then you repeat it 
together with a part of that which has not yet been 

recited. Next you recite the added portion alone, and 
then you repeat it together with the next part of that 
which has not yet been recited, &c., &c. Continuing to 
do so till the end, you will have read the whole text twice. 

On the The Yajurveda is composed of kdndin. The word 
is a derivative noun, and means the totality of the 
kdndin. The difference between this and the Rigveda 
is that it may be read as a text connected by the rules 
of Sarndhi, which is not allowed in the case of Rigveda. 
The one as well as the other treats of works connected 
with the fire and the sacrifices. 

I have heard the following story about the reason 
why the Rigveda cannot be recited as a text connected 
by the rules of Sarndhi:— 

The story of YAjnavalkya stayed with his master, and his master 

valkya, hada Brahmin friend who wanted to make a journey. 
Therefore he asked the master to send somebody to his 
house to perform there during his absence the rites to 
Homa, 1.¢. to his fire, and to prevent it from being 
extinguished. Now the master sent his pupils to the 
house of his friend one after the other. So it came to 
be the turn of Yajnavalkya, who was beautiful to look 
at and handsomely dressed. When he began the work 
which he was sent for, in a place where the wife of the 
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absent man was present, she conceived an aversion to 
his fine attire, and Yijnavalkya became aware of it, 
thongh she concealed it. On having finished, he took 
the water to sprinkle it over the head of the woman, 
for this holds with them the place of the blowing after 
an incantation, since blowing is disliked by them and 
considered as something impure, Then the woman said, 
“ Sprinkle it over this column.” So he did, and at once 
the column became green. Now the woman repented 
having missed the blessing of his pious action ; there- 
fore on the following day she went to the master, asking 
him to send her the same pupil whom he had sent the 
day before. Yijnavalkya, however, declined to go 
except in his turn. No urging had any effect upon 
him; he did not mind the wrath of his master, but 
simply said, “Take away from me all that you have 
taught me.” And scarcely had he spoken the word, 
when on a sudden he had forgotten all he knew before. 
Now he turned to the Sun and asked him to teach him 
the Veda. The Sun said, “ How is that possible, as I 
must perpetually wander, and you are incapable of 
doing the same?” But then Yijnavalkya clung to 
the chariot of the Sun and began to learn the Veda 
from him; but he was compelled to interrupt the 
recitation here and there on account of the irregularity 
of the motion of the chariot. 

The Simaveda treats of the sacrifices, command- 
ments, and prohibitions. It is recited in a tone like 
a chant, and hence its name is derived, because sdmcan 
means the sweetness of recitation. The cause of this 
kind of recital is, that Niriyana, when he appeared on 
earth in the shape of Viimana, and came to the king 
Bali, changed himself into a Brahman and began to 
recite the Simaveda with a touching melody, by 
which he exhilarated the king, in consequence of which 
there happened to him the well-known story. 


The Atharvanaveda is as a text connected by the 
VOL. I. I 
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rules of Sarndhi. It does not consist of the same com- 
positions as the Rig and Yajur Vedas, but of a third 
kind called bhara. It is recited according to a melody 
with a nasal tone. This Veda is less in favour with 
the Hindus than the others, It likewise treats of the 
sacrifices to the fire, and contains injunctions regarding 
the dead and what is to be done with them. 

As to the Puranas, we first mention that the word 
means first, eternal, There are eighteen Purinas, most 
of them called by the names of animals, human or 
angelic beings, because they contain stories about them, 
or because the contents of the book refer in some way 
to them, or because the book consists of answers which 
the creature whose name forms the title of the book 


has given to certain questions. 

The Purinas are of human origin, composed by the 
so-called Rishis. In the following I give a list of their 
names, as I have heard them, and committed them to 


writing from dictation :— 


, Adi-purdna, ze. the first. 
. Matsya-purdna, t.c. the fish. 
. Karma-purdna, t.c. the tortoise. 
. Vardha-purdna, te. the boar. 

. Narasimha-purdna, i.e. a human being with a lion’s head. 
6. Vdmana-purdna, t.e. the dwarf. 

7. Vdyu-purdna, ic. the wind. 

8. Nanda-purdna, t.e. a servant of Mahadeva. 

9. Skanda-purdua, t.c. a son of Mahadeva. 

10. Adityu-purdana, i.c. the sun. 

11. Soma-purdna, t.e. the moun. 

12. Sdmba-purdna, t.e. the son of Vishnu. 
13. Brahmdnda-jurina, i.e. heaven. 

14. Mérkandeya-purdna, ie. a preat Rishi. 
15. Tdérkshya-purdna, i.e. the bird Garuda. 

16. Vishnu-purdna, t.c. Narayana. 

17. Brahma-purdya, ic. the nature charged with the preserva- 

tion of the world. 
18. Bhavishya-purdna, i.e. future things. 
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OF all this literature I have only seen portions of the 
Matsya, Aditya, and Vayu Puranas. 
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Another somewhat different list of the Puranas has 
been read to me from the Vishnu-Purdna. I give it 
here in extenso, as in all questions resting on tradition 
it is the duty of an author to give those traditions as 
completely as possible :— 


. Brahma. 

Padma, i.e. the red lotus. 

. Vishnu. 

. Siva, i.c. Mahadeva. 

. Bhigavata, i.e. Vasudeva. 

. Ndrada, t.c. the son of Brahma. 

~ Miirkandeya. 

. Agni, 2.e. the fire. 

. Bhavishya, i.e, the future. 

» Brahmavaivaria, i.e. the wind. 

. Litya, i.c. an image of the aldota of Mahadeva.. 
- Varidha. 

. Skanda. 

. Viimana. 

. Karma. 

. Matsya, 2.e. the fish, 

. Garuda, i.c, the bird on which Vishnu rides. 
. Brahminda. 
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These are the names of the Purinas according to 
the Vishnu-Purdna. 


The book Smritt is derived from the Veda. It con- A list 


Smrité 


tains commandments and prohibitions, and is composed bvoks. 


by the following twenty sons of Brahman :— 


1. Apastamba. 11. Yajnavalkya. 
2, Parisara. 12. Atri. 

2, Satdtapa. 13. Hiirita. 

4. Samvarta. 14. Likhita. 

5. Daksha. 15. Sankba. 

Oo Vasishtha, | 16. Gautama. 

7. Atiiras. 17. Vrihaspati. 
8. Yama. 18. Katyayana. 
9. Vishnu. 19. Vyiisa. 
10. Manu. | 20. Usanas. 


Besides, the Hindus have books about the jurispru- 
dence of their religion, on theosophy, on ascetics, on 
the process of becoming god and seeking liberation 
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from the world, as, ¢.g. the book composed by Gauda 
the anchorite, which goes by his name; the book Séir- 
khya, composed by Kapila, on divine subjects ; the book 
of Pataijali, on the search for liberation and for the 
union of the soul with the object of its meditation ; 
the book Nyiyabhishd, composed by Kapila, on the 
Veda and its interpretation, also showing that it has 
been created, and distinguishing within the Veda be- 
tween such injunctions as are obligatory only in cer- 
tain cases, and those which are obligatory in general ; 
further, the book Mémdrivs?, composed by Jaimini, on 
the same subject; the book Laukiyata, composed by 
Brihaspati, treating of the subject that in all investiga- 
tions we must exclusively rely upon the apperception of 
the senses; the book Ayastyamata, composed by Agastya, 
treating of the subject that in all investigations we 
must use the apperception of the senses as well as tradi- 
tion; and the book Vishnu-dharma. The word dharma 
means 7eward, but in general it is used for religion ; so 
that this title means The religion of God, who in this 
case is understood to be Niriiyana. Iurther, there are 
the books of the six pupils of Vyiisa, viz. Devala, Sukra, 
Bhdrgava, Vrihaspati, Ydjnavalkya, and Manu: The 
Hindus have numerous books about all the branches 
of science. How could anybody know the titlés of all 
of them, more especially if he is not a Hindu, but a 
foreigner ? 

Besides, they have a book which they hold in such 
veneration that they firmly assert that everything which 
occurs in other books is found also in this book, but not 
all which occurs in this book is found in other books. 
It is called Bhdrata, and composed by Vyisa the son 
of Parisara at the time of the great war between the 
children of Paindu and those of Kuru. ‘The title itself 
gives an indication of those times. The book has 
100,000 Slokas in eighteen parts, each of which is called 
Parvan. Here we give the list of them :—. 
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1. Sabhid-parva, t.e. the king’s dwelling. 

2. Aranys, i.c. going out into the open field, meaning the 
exodus of the children of Pandu. 

3. Virdfa, ie. the name of a king in whose realm they dwelt 
during the time of their concealment. 

4. Udyoga, i.e. the preparing for battle. 

5. Bhishma. 

6, Droua the Brahmin. 

7. Karna the son of the Sun. 

8. Salya the brother of Duryodhana, some of the greatest. herovs 
who did the fighting, one always coming forward after 
his predecessor had been killed. 

gy, Gadi, ic. the club, 

10. Suuptika, ic. the killing of the sleepers, when Asvatthiman 
the son of Drona attacked the city of Péiicila during 
the night and killed the inhabitants. 

11. Jalapradinika, i.e. the successive drawing of water for the 
dead, after people have washed off the impurity caused 
by the touching of the dead. 

. Stri, i.e. the lamentations of the women. 

. S'dnti, containing 24,000 Slokas on eradicating hatred from 
the heart, in four parts : 

(1.) Réjadharma, on the reward of the kings. 

(2.) Dénadharma, on the reward for almsgiving. 

(3.) .ipaddhurma, on the reward of those who are in need and 
trouble. 

(4.) Mokshadharma, on the reward of him who is liberated 
from the world. 

14. Asvamedha, i.c. the sacrifice of the horse which is sent out 

together with an army to wander through the world. 
Then they proclaim in public that it belongs to the king 
of the world, and that he who does not agree thereto is to 
come forward to fight. ‘The Brahmans follow the horse, 
and celebrate sacrifices to the fire in those places where 
the horse drops its dung. 

15. Mausula, ic. the fighting of the YAadavas, the tribe of Vasu- 
deva, among themselves. 

16. .igramavisa, i.c. leaving one’s own country. 

17. Prasthina, 1.e. quitting the realm to seck liberation. 

18. Svargdrohana, ic. journeying towards Paradise. 
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These eighteen parts are followed by another one 
which is called Harivamga-Parvan, which contains the 
traditions relating to Vasudeva. 

In this book there occur passages which, like riddles, 
admit of manifold interpretations. As to the reason of Page 6s. 
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this the Hindus relate the following story :—Vy4sa 
asked Brahman to procure him somebody who might 
write for him the Bhdrata from his dictation. Now he 
intrusted with this task his son Vindyaka, who is re- 
presented as an idol with an elephant’s head, and made 
it obligatory on him never to cease from writing. At 
the same time Vyiisa made it obligatory on him to 
write only that which he understood. Therefore Vyiisa, 
in the course of his dictation, dictated such sentences 
as compelled the writer to ponder over them, and thereby 
Vyiisa gained time for resting awhile. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 
THEIR GRAMMATICAL AND METRICAL LITERATURE. 


THE two sciences of grammar and metrics are auxiliary 
to the other sciences. Of the two, the former, grammar, 
holds the first place in their estimate, called rydkarana, 
1.¢. the law of the correctness of their speech and ety- 
mological rules, by means of which they acquire an 
eloquent and classical style both in writing and reading. 
We Muslims cannot learn anything of it, since it is a 
branch coming from a root which is not within our 
grasp—I mean the language itself. ‘That which I have 
been told as to titles of books on this science is the 
following :— 


. Aindra, attributed to Indra, the head of the angels. 

. Cindra, composed by Candra, one of the red-robe-wearing 
sect, the followers of Buddha. 

3. S’dkafa, so called by the name of its author. His tribe, 
too, is called by a name derived from the same word, viz. 
S’dkatdyana, 

. Pdnini, so called from its author. 

. Kédtantra, composed by Sarvavarman. 

. Satidevavritti, composed by Sasideva. 

. Durgavivritte. 

Sishyahitdvrittt, composed by Ugrabhiti. 


N 
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I have been told that the last-mentioned author was 
the teacher and instructor of Shih Anandapila, the son 
of Jayapila, who ruled in our time. After having com- 
posed the book he sent it to Kashmir, but the people 
there did not adopt it, being in suchthings haughtily con- 
secvative. Now he complained of this to the Shih, and 
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the Shah, in accordance with the duty of a pupil towards 
his master, promised him to make him attain his wish. 
So he gave orders to send 200,000 dirham and presents 
of a similar value to Kashmir, to be distributed among 
those who studied the book of his master. The con- 
sequence was that they all rushed upon the book, and 
would not copy any other grammar but this one, show- 
ing themselves in the baseness of their avarice. The 
book became the fashion and highly prized. 

Of the origin of grammar they give the following 
account :—One of their kings, called Samalvihana, “e. 
in the classical language, Sataviihana, was one day in a 
pond playing with his wives, when he said to one of 
them “ Miudakarir dehi,” i.e. do not sprinkle the water on 
me. ‘lhe woman, however, understood it as if he had said 
modakarir deht, i.e. bring sweetmeats. So she went away 
and brought him sweetmeats. And when the king 
disapproved of her doing so, she gave him an angry 
reply, and used coarse Janguage towards him. Now he 
was deeply offended, and, in consequence, as is their 
custom, he abstained from all food, and concealed him- 
self in some corner until he was called upon by a sage, 
who consoled him, promising him that he would teach 
people grammar and the inflexions of the language. 
Thereupon the sage went off to Mahideva, praying, 
praising, and fasting devoutly. Mahiideva appeared to 
him, and communicated to him some few rules, the like 
of which Abul’aswad Addu’ali has given for the Arabic 
language. ‘The god also promised to assist him in the 
further development of this science. ‘hen the sage 
returned to the king and taught it to him. This was 
the beginning of the science of grammar. 

Grammar is followed by another science, called 
chandas, i.e. the metrical form of poetry, corresponding 
to our metrics—a science indispensable to them, since 
all their books are in verse. By composing their books 
in metres they intend to facilitate their being learned 
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by heart, and to prevent people in all questions of 
Sclence ever recurring to a written text, save In a case 
of bare necessity. For they think that the mind of 
man sympathises with everything in which there is 
symmetry and order, and has an aversion to everything 
in which thereis no order. Therefore most Hindus are 
passionately fond of their verses, and always desirous 
of reciting them, even if they do not understand the 
meaning of the words, and the audience will snap their 
fingers in token of joy and applause. ‘They do not want 
prose compositions, although it is much easier to under- 
stand them. 

Most of their books are composed in Sloka, in which 
I am now exercising myself, being occupied in compos- 
ing for the Hindus a translation of the books of Euclid 
and of the Almagesg, and dictating to them a treatise on 
the construction of the astrolabe, being simply guided 
herein by the desire of spreading science. If the Hin- 
dus happen to get some book which does not yet exist 
among them, they set at work to change it into Slokas, 
which are rather unintelligible, since the metrical form 
entails a constrained, affected style, which will become 
apparent when we shall speak of their method of ex- 
pressing numbers. And if the verses are not sufficiently 
affected, their authors meet with frowning faces, as 
having committed something like mere prose, and then 
they will feel extremely unhappy. God will do me jus- 
tice in what I say of them. 

The first who invented this art were Pingala and 


ele (?C LZ 7). The books on the subject are nu- 


merous, The most famous of them is the book Gaisita 
(? G—AI—S—T), so called from its author, famous to 
such a degree that even the whole science of metrics 
has been called by this name. Other books are that of 
Mrigalifichana, that of Pingala, and that of wW,\ (? U 

(An) —-L—Y—A-—N-—D). I, however, have not seen 
any of these books, nor do I know much of the chapter 
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of the Brahma-siddhdnta which treats of metrical cal- 
culations, and therefore I have no claim to a thorough 
knowledge of the laws of their metrics. Nevertheless, 
I do not think it right to pass by a subject of which I 
have only a smattering, and I shall not postpone speak- 
ing of it until I shall have thoroughly mastered it. 

In counting the syllables (ganachandas) they use 
similar figures to those used by Alkhalil Ibn Ahmad and 
our metricians to denote the consonant without vowel and 
the consonant with vowel, viz, these two signs, | and >, 
the former of which is called laghu, i.¢. light; the latter, 
guru, i.e. heavy. In measuring (mdtrdchandas),the guru 
is reckoned double of a laghu, and its place may be 
filled by two laghu. 

Farther, they have a syllable which they call long 
(diryha), the measure or prosody of which is equal to 
that of a guru. This, I think, is a syllable with a 
long vowel (like Xd, kt, ki). Here, however, I must 
confess that up to the present moment I have not 
been able to gain a clear idea of the nature of both 
laghu and guru, so as to be able to illustrate them 
by similar elements in Arabic. However, I am in- 
clined to think that /aghu does not mean a consonant 
without vowel, nor guru a consonant with vowel, but that, 
on the contrary, /aghu means a consonant with:a short 
vowel (e.g. ka, ki, ku), and guru means the same with 
a vowelless consonant (e.g. kat, kit, kud), like an element 
in Arabic metrics called Sabab (1.e.—or J, a long 
syllable the place of which may be taken by two short 
ones). That which makes me doubt as to the first- 
mentioned definition of daghu is this circumstance, that 
the Hindus use many laghu one after the other in an 
uninterrupted succession. The Arabs are not capable 
of pronouncing two vowelless consonants one after the 
other, but in other languages this is possible. The Per- 
sian metricians, for instance, call such a consonant 
moved by a light vowel (i.e. pronounced with a sound like 
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the Hebrew Schwa). But, in any case, if such conso- 
nants are more than three in number, they are most 
difficult, nay, even impossible to pronounce; whilst, on 
the other hand, there is not the slightest difficulty in 
pronouncing an uninterrupted series of short syllables 
consisting of a consonant with a short vowel, as when 
you say in Arabic, “ Badanuka kamathali sifatika wafa- 
muka bisaati shafatika” (i.e. Thy body is like thy 
description, and thy mouth depends upon the width of 
thy lip). Further, although it is difficult to pronounce 
a vowelless consonant at the beginning of a word, most 
nouns of the Hindus begin, if not exactly with vowel- 
less consonants, still with such consonants as have only 
a Schwa-like vowel-sound to follow them. If such a 
consonant stands at the beginning of a verse, they drop 
it in counting, since the law of the gurw demands that 
in it the vowelless consonant shall not precede vut fol- 
low the vowel (ka-t, ki-t, ku-t). 

Further, as our people have composed out of the feet 
(ict) certain schemes or types, according to which 
verses are constructed, and have invented signs to 
denote the component parts of a foot, z.e. the consonant 
with and without a vowel, in like manner also the 
Hindus use certain names to denote the feet which are 
composed of laghu and guru, either the former preced- 
ing and the latter following or vice versd, in such a 
way, however, that the measure must always be the 
same, whilst the number of syllables may vary. By 
these names they denote a certain conventional prosodic 
unity (zc. certain feet). By measure, I mean that layhu 
is reckoned=one médtrd, t.c. measure, and guru=two 
mdtrd. If they represent a foot in writing, they only 
express the measure of the syllables, not tieir number, 
as, e.g. (in Arabic) a double consonant (kha) 1s counted 
as a consonant without vowel plus a consonant with 
vowel, and a consonant followed by Tanwin (kun) is 
counted as a consupiut with a vowel plus a consonant 
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without vowel, whilst in writing both are represented 
as one and the same thing (i.e. by the sign of the con- 
sonant in question). 

Taken alone by themselves, laghw and guru are 
called by various names: the former, la, halt, ripa, 
cimara, and graha ; the latter, ga, ntvra, and a half 
amsaka, The latter name shows that a complete 
anigaka is equal to two guru or their equivalent. These 
names they have invented simply to facilitate the ver- 
sification of their metrical books. Tor this purpose 
they have invented so many names, that one may fit 
into the metre if others will not. 

Tho feet arising out of combinations of Jayhu and 
guru are the following :— 

Twofold both in number and measure is the foot ||, 
ic. two syllables and two mdtri. 

T'wofold in number, nct in measure, are the feet, | < 
and < |; in measure they are = three muitra | | | (but, 
in number, only two syllables). 

The second foot < | (a trochee) is called Ayiteild. 

‘The quaternary feet are in each boo called by dif- 
ferent names : 

«<< puksha, i.e. the half month. 
Il < jralana, ie. the fire. 
L< | madhye (? madhu). 


< (1 parvuta, i.e. the mountain, also called Adra ang rasa. 
LILY gaena, ie. the cube. 


The feet consisting of five mitri have manifold 
forms ; those of them which have special names are the 
following :— 

|< < hastin, i.c. the elephant. << | (7lacuna). 

<l< hima, i.e the wish. 1] | < Ausuma. 

A foot consisting of six mdérd is <<<. 

Some people call these feet by the names of the 
chess figures, viz. : 


jvalana = the elephant. parvata = the pawn. 
madhya = the tower. ghana = the horse. 
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composed of three /aghu or guru are called by single >»9# 


consonants, which in the following diagram are written 
on their left :— 
Diagram. 

< sixfold (t.¢e. containing six mdtrd). 
<  hastin. 
< kdma. 
| (2? lacuna). 
< jvalana. 
{ madhya. 
| parvata. 

n | | | threefold (7.e. containing three mdtrd). 

By means of these signs the author teaches how to 
construct these eight feet by an inductive method (a 
kind of algebraic permutation), saying: 

‘Place one of the two kinds (guru and laghw) in 
the first line unmixed (that would be <<<, if we 
begin with a guru). Then mix it with the second 
kind, and place one of this at the beginning of the 
second line, whilst the two other elements are of the 
first kind (|< <). Then place this element of admix- 
ture in.the middle of the third line (<|<), and lastly 
at the end of the fourth line (<<|), Then you have 
finished the first half. 

‘Further, place the second kind in the lowest line, 
unmixed (|| |), and mix up with the line above it one 
of the first kind, placing it at the beginning of the line 
(< |), then in the middle of the next following line 
(| < |), and lastly at the end of the next following line 
(|| <). Then the second half is finished, and all the 
possible combinations of three mdira have been ex- 
hausted.”’ 





< < 
1 . First half. Second half. 
< | 


This system of composition or permutation is correct, 
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but his calculation showing how to find that place 
which every single foot occupies in this series of per- 
mutations is not in accordance with it. For he says: 

“Place the numeral 2 to denote each element of a 
foot (2.¢. both guru and laghtu), once for all, so that 
every foot is represented by 2, 2, 2. Multiply the 
left (number) by the middle, and the product by the 
right one. If this multiplier (4.¢. this number of the 
right side) is a laghu, then leave the product as it is; 
but if it is a guru, subtract one from the product.” 

The author exemplifies this with the sixth foot, 1.¢. 
| < |. He multiplies 2 by 2, and from the product (4) 
he subtracts 1. The remaining 3 he multiplies by the 
third 2, and he gets the product of 6. 

This, however, is not correct for most of the feet, and 
I am rather inclined to believe that the text of the 
manuscript is corrupt. 

The proper order of the feet would accordingly be the 
following : 


Io: I. OTL. 3 I. I. HL. 
I. o< < < 5. < < | 
| 
2. | < < | 6. | < | 
3. «< { < | 7. & {| 
4 ff | < 8. | I. | 


The mixture of the first line (No. I.) is such that one 
kind always follows the other. In the second line 
(No. IL.) two of one kind are followed by two of the 
other; and in the third line (No. ITI.) four of one kind 


are followed by four of the other. 


~ Then the author of the above-mentioned calculation 
goes on to say: “If the first element of the foot is a 


guru, subtract one before you multiply. If the multi- 


plier isa guru, subtract one from the product. Thus 
you“find the place ‘which a foot occupies in this order.” 


- ys the Arabic verse is divided into two halves or 
~ hemistichs by the drdd, ie. the last foot of the first 
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hemistich, and the darb, 1.6. the last foot of the second _ 
hemistich, in like manner the verses of the Hindus are. 
divided into two halves, each of which is called foot 
(pdda). The Greeks, too, call them fee (lacuna),— 
those words which are composed of it, cvAAdBy, and 
the consonants with or without vowels, with long, short, 
or doubtful vowels. 

The verse is divided into three, or more commonly on the 
into four pdda. Sometimes they add a fifth pdda in rely 
the middle of the verse. The pddas have no rhyme, 
but there is a kind of metre, in which the 1 and 2 
pidas end with the ‘same consonant or syllable as if 
rhyming on it, and also the pddas 3 and 4 end with 
the same consonant or syllable. This kind is called 
Aryd. At the end of the pdda a laghu may become a Page 69. 
guru, though in general this metre ends with a laghu. 

The different poetical. works of the Hindus contain 
a great number of metres. In the metre of 5 pdda, 
the fifth pdda is placed between pddas 3 and 4. The 
names of the metres differ according to the number of 
syllables, and also according to the verses which fol- 
low. For they do not like all the verses of.a long 
poem to belong to one and the same metre. They use 
many metres in the same poem, in order that it should 
appear like an embroidered piece of silk. 

The construction of the four pédas ix in the four-pddu 
metre is the following :— 


ea ee a a. 








ei 54 < paksha=1 athiaka. |; < <  pakeha. | Ss 
A fr < J parvata. < || parvata. | b> 
a ili< jvalana. es paksha. ; = 
eels eens mete eee 
_ |< <_ paksha. i < <  paksha. = 
Sl] |<  jvalana. | | <  jvalana. » 
A || < J madhya. .| < | madhya b 
<i | < || parvata. < || parvata a 
< <_ paksha. | | < jvalana. 


Page 70. 


Arab and 
Hindu nota- 
tion of a 

m 
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This is a representation of a species of their metres, 
called Skandha, containing four pdda. It consists of 
two halves, and each half has eight arrsaka. | | 

Of the single améaka, the 1st, 3d, and sth can never 
be a madhya, t.e. <|, and the 6th must always be 
either a madhya ora ghana. If this condition is adhered 
to, the other améakas may be anything at all, just as 
accident or the fancy of the poet wills it. However, 
the metre must always be complete, neither more nor 
less. Therefore, observing the rules as to the formation 
of certain améakas in the single pddas, we may repre- 
sent the four pddas in the following manner :— 


Pada. << < |] II <. 
Pidall. << |l< I<l <Il <<. 
Pida lll. << << | <<. 
PidalV. << |le< |<[{ <ff Ile. 


According to this pattern the verse is composed. 

If you represent an Arabic metre by these signs of 
the Hindus, you will find that they mean something 
entirely different from what the Arabic signs mean 
which denote a consonant with a short vowel and a 
consonant without a vowel. (The Arabic sign | means 
a consonant without a vowel; the Hindu sign | means 
a short syllable; the Arabic sign o means a.consonant 
followed by a short vowel; the Hindu sign < means & 
long syllable.) As an example, we give a representation 
of the regular complete Kha/i/ metre, representing each 
foot by derivations of the root , lei. 


Metrum Kha fty. 
ews @ Cw 646" Gus 
(1) ailel om | wilel, 
represented by derivations of the root , jai. 
(2) loloolo . loololo © loloolo, 
represented by Arabic signs. 
(3.) <<J< <|<< <<|<, 


represented by the signs of the Hindus. 
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We give the latter signs in an inverted order, since 
the Hindus read from the left to the right. 

T have already once pleaded as my excuse, and do so 
here a second time, that my slender knowledge of this 
science does not enable me to give the reader a complete 
insight into the subject. Still I take the greatest pains 
with it, though I am well aware that it is only very 
little I can give. 

The name Vrttta applies to each four-pdda metre in On the 
which the signs of both the prosody and the number of Fritia. 
the syllables are like each other, according to a certain . 
correspondence of the pddas among themselves, so that 
if you know one. pdda, you know also the other ones, 
for they are like it. Further, there is a law that a pdda 
cannot have less than four syllables, since a pdda with 
less does not occur in the Veda. For the same reason 
the smallest number of the syllables of a pdda is four, 
the largest twenty-six. In consequence, there are 
twenty-three varieties of the Vriita metre, which we 
shall here enumerate :— 


I. 
2. 


3° 


7 


The pdda has four heavy syllables (guru), and bere you can- 
not put two laghu in the place of one gurw. 

The nature of the second kind of the pdda is not clear to me, — 
so I omit it. 


This pdda is built of 
ghana + paksha. 
Ltd << 

=2guru. + Z2laghsw + 3guru. 
<< | <<< 

It would be better to describe this pdda as = paksha + 
jralana + paksha. | 
. = shrittikd + jralana + paksha. 

<l<| ll< << 

=ghana + madhys + ~ypaksha. | Page 71. 
edt |< << 

= ghana + parvata + jralana. . 
iyi < || ll< 
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8. = kdma, kusuma, jvalana, guru. 


<I< = {Il< H<  < 
9. = paksha, hastin, jvalana, madhya, 2 guru. 
| << |<< . |l< |<| << 
10. = paksha, parvata, jvalana, madhya, paksha. 
<< <I] l|< |<] << 
11. = paksha, madhya, 2 jvalana, hastin. 
<< I<! ll<Il< l<< 
12, = ghana, jvalana, paksha, 2 hastin. 
lil soW< << |<<|<< 
[3. = parvata, kdma, kusuma, madhya, jvalana. 
<I) <j< lcd Me 
14. = hastin, paksha, parvata, kusuma, parvata, laghu, guru. 
l<< << <jl Ill< <Il | < 
1§. = 2 paksha, parvata, kusuma, 2 kdma, guru. 
<<<< <il Il< <|< <le < 


16. = paksha, parvata, kdma, kusuma, paksha, laghu, guru. 
<< <|! <j< Ill< << J <— 


17. = 2 paksha, parvata, ghana, jvalana, paksha, kusuma. 
<< << <j] JIf{| |l<c << [ll< 


18. = 2paksha, parvata, ghana, jralana, z2kdma, guru. 
<<<< <il IJIll Il< <l< <J< < 


19 = gure, 2 paksha, parvata, ghana, jvalana, 2 kdmay guru. 
<<< << <|! III 1 [l< <l< <|l< < 


20. = 4 paksha, . jvalana, madhya, paksha, 2 madhya, guru. 
<<<<<<<< |l< |[<| << [<Il]<| < 
21. = 4 paksha, 3 jralana, 2 mudhya, guru. 
<<<ccc<<<< Il<jilvij< |<|!l<|] < 

22. = 4 paksha, kusuma, madhya, jvalana, 2madhya, guru. 
<<e<<cc<c<ji[< I<Il I< |<Il<J < 
23. = 8 guru, 10 layhu, kdma, jralana, laghu, guru. 
q<<<ccmic< III III) <l< I< { < 
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We have given such a lengthy account, though it be » 


only of scanty use, in order that the reader may see 
for himself the example of an accumulation of laghus, 
which shows that laghu means a consonant followed by 
a short vowel, not a consonant without a vowel. Further, 
he will thereby learn the way in which they represent 
a metre and the method of their scanning a verse. 
Lastly, he will learn that Alkhalfl Ibn Ahmad exclu- 
sively drew from his own genius when he invented the 
Arabic metrics, though, possibly, ho may have heard, 
as some people think, that the Hindus use certain 
metres in their poetry. If we here take so much 
trouble with Indian metrics, we do it for the purpose 
of fixing the laws of the Sloka, since most of their 
books are composed in it. 

The Sloka belongs to the four-pdda metres. Each 
pada has eight syllables, which are different in all four 
pddas. The last syllable of each of the four pddas 
must be the same, viz. a gurw. Further, the fifth 
syllable in each pdda must always be laghu, the sixth 
syllable guru. The seventh syllable must be laghu in 
the second and fourth pdda, guru in the first and third 
pddas. The other syllables are entirely shennan 
upon accident or the writer's fancy. 

In order to show in what way the Hindas use 
arithmetic in their metrical system, we give in the 
following a quotation from Brahmagupta: “The first 
kind of poetry is gdyatri, a metre consisting of two 
pddas. If we now suppose that the number of the 
syllables of this metre may be 24, and that the smallest 
number of the syllables of one pdda is 4, we describe 
the two pddas by 4 + 4, representing their smallest 
possible number of syllables. As, however, their largest 
possible number is 24, we add the difference between 
these 4 + 4 and 24, 1.e. 16, to the right-side number, 
and get 4+ 20. If the metre had three pddas, it 
would be represented by 4 + 4+ 16. The right-side 


Theory of 
the Sloka. 


Quotation 
from Brah- 


magupta, — 
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pada is always distinguished from the others and called 
by a separate name; but the preceding pddas also are 
connected, so as to form one whole, and likewise called 
by 8 separate name. If the metre had four pddazs, it 
would be represented by 4 + 4 + 4 + 12. 

“Tf, however, the poet does not use the pddas of 4, i.e. 
the smallest possible number of syllables, and if we 
want to know the number of combinations of the 24 
syllables which may occur in a two-pdda metre, we 
write 4 to the left and 20 to the right; we add 1 to 4, 
again 1 to the sum, &c.; we subtract 1 from 20, again 
1 from the remainder, &c. ; and this we continue until 
we get both the same numbers with which we com- 
menced, the small number in the line which commenced 
with the greater number, and the greater number in 
the line which commenced with the small number. 
See the following scheme :-— 


4 | 20 
5 19 
6 | 18 
7 17 
& | 16 
9 15 
10 14 
I! 13 
12 12 
13 rI 
14 ‘IO 
15 9 
16 8 
17 | 7 
18 6 
19 | 5 
20 | 4 


‘ne number of these combinations is 17, %.e. the dif- 
ference between 4 and 20 plus 1. 

‘‘ As regards the three-pdda metre with the presup- 
posed number of syllables, ¢.c. 24, ite first species is 
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that in which all three pddas have the smallest pos- 
sible number of syllables, ¢.e. 4 + 4 + 16. a 
‘‘The right-side number and the middle number we 
write down as we have done with the pddas of the two- 
pada metre, and we make with them the same calcula- 
tion as we have done above. Besides, we add the left- 
side number in a separate column, but do not make it 
undergo any changes. See the following scheme :— 


ra a 
g | 
7 | 
| 


13 : 
tg | 
15 | 


ALAADEAALAAHS 
ee 
r) 


“This gives the number of 13 permutations, but by 
changing the places of the numbers forwards and back- 
wards in the following method, the number may be 
increased sixfold, ¢.e. to 78 :— | 

“TI. The right-side number keeps its place; the two 
other numbers exchange their places, so that the middle 
number stands at the left side; the left-side number 
occupies the middle :— 











16 
| T§ 
| 14 
! 13 &. 
i 


‘“II.-III. The right-side number is placed in the 
middle between the other two numbers, which first 
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keep their original places, and then exchange them 
with each other :— 


4 | 16 4 | 

4 15 5 | 
4 iq 6 
} 4 13 7 X& | 

Be Ne ae ee eee 

4 + 6 ! 4 

5 15 4 

6 + 14 4 

7 13 4 &e. 

| 





“IV.-V. The right-side number is placed to the left, 
and the other two numbers first keep their original 
places, and then exchange them with each other :— 


WV cco 2 ae 
16 4 |; 4 
AS 4 5 
| 1g 4 6 
i 13 4 7 kc, 
| 
V. Tee 
16 4 | 4 
15 5 er: 
14 | 6 4 
130 | 7 4 ke. | 
| | 


‘¢ Because, further, the numbers of the syllables of a 
pda rise like the square of 2, for after 4 follows 8, we 
may represent the syllables of the three pddas in this © 
way: 84848 (=4:+-41+16). However, their arith- 
metical peculiarities follow another rule. The four- 
pida metre follows the analogy of the three-pdda 
metre.” 

Of the above-mentioned treatise of Brahmagupta I 
have only seen a single leaf: it contains, no doubt, 
important. elements of arithmetic. God affords help 
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and sustains by his mercy, 1.e. I hope one day to learn 

those things. As far as I can guess with regard to the 
literature of the Greeks, they used in their poetry 
similar feet to the Hindus ; for Galenus says in his book 

xara yévn: “The medicine prepared with saliva dis- page 73. 
covered by Menecrates has been described by Damo- 
crates in a poem composed in a metre consisting of 

three parts.” 


Times un- 
favourable 
to the 
progress of 
science, ' 


On the 
Siddhantas. 
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HINDU LITERATURE IN THE OTHER SCIENCES, 
ASTRONOMY, ASTROLOGY, ETC. 


Tux number of sciences is great, and it may be still 
greater if the public mind is directed towards them at 
such times as they are in the ascendancy and in general 
favour with all, when people not only honour science 
itself, but also its representatives. To do this is, in the 
first instance, the duty of those who rule over them, of 
kings and princes. Jor they alone could free the minds 
of scholars from the daily anxieties for the necessities 
of life, and stimulate their energies to earn more fame 
and favour, the yearning for which is the pith and mar- 
row of human nature. 

The present times, however, are not of this. kind. 
They are the very opposite, and therefore it is quite 
impossible that a new science or any new kind of 
research should arise in our days. What we have of 
sciences is nothing but the scanty remains of bygone 
better times. 

If a science or an idea has once conquered the whole 
earth, every nation appropriates part of it. So do also 
the Hindus. Their belief about the cyclical revolutions 
of times is nothing very special, but is simply in accord- 
ance with the results of scientific observation. 

The science of astronomy is the most famous among 
them, since the affairs of their religion are in various 
ways connected with it. If a man wants to gain the 
title of an astronomer, he must not only know scientific 
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or mathematical astronomy, but also astrology. The 
book known among Muslims as Sindhind is called by 
them Siddhdnta, i.e. straight, not crooked nor changing. 
By this name they call every standard book on astro- 
nomy, even such books as, according to our opinion, 
do not come up to the mark of our so-called Zi, i.e. 
handbooks of mathematical astronomy. They have five 
Siddhadntas :— 

I. Sdrya-siddhdnta, i.e. the Siddhinta of the sun, 
composed by Lita. 

II. Vasishtha-siddhdnta, so called from one of the 
stars of the Great Bear, composed by Vishnucandra. 

IIT. Pulisa-siddhdnta, so called from Paulisa, the 
Greek, from the city of Saintra, which I suppose to be 
Alexandria, composed by Pulisa. 

IV. Romaka-siddhdnta, so called from the Rim, 1.c. 
the subjects of the Roman Empire, composed by 
Srishena, 

V. Brahma-siddhdnta, so called from Brahman, com- 
posed by Brahmagupta, the son of Jishnu, from the 
town of Bhillamdla between Multan and Anhilwira, 
16 yojana from the latter place (?). 

The authors of these books draw from one and the 
same source, the Book Paithdmaha, so called from the 
jirst father, t.e. Brahman. 

‘Varihamihira has composed an astronomical hand- 
book of small compass called Pavica-siddhdntrkd, which 
name ought to mean that it contains the pith and mar- 
row of the preceding five Siddhantas. But this is not 
the case, nor is it so much better than they as to be 
called the most correct one of the five. So the name 
does not indicate anything but the fact that the number 
of Siddhantas is five. 

Brahmagupta says: “Many of the Siddhintas are 
Sirya, others Indu, Pulisa, Romaka, Vasishtha, and 
Yavana, 1.¢. the Greeks; and though the Siddhantas are 
many, they differ only in words, not in the subject- 


Paye 74. 


Contents of 
the Brahma- 
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matter. He who studies them properly will find that 
they agree with each other.” 

Up to the present time I have not been able to pro- 
cure any of these books save those of Pulisa and of 
Brahmagupta. I have commenced translating them, 
but have not yet finished my work. Meanwhile | shall 
give here a table of contents of the Brahma-siddhdnta, 
which in any case will be useful and instructive. 

Contents of the twenty-four chapters of the Brahma- 
stddhanta— 

1, Onthe nature of the globe and the figure of heaven 
and earth. 

2. On the revolutions of the planets; on the calcula- 
tion of time, t.e. how to find the time for different longi- 
tudes and latitudes; how to find the mean places of the 
planets ; how to find the sine of an arc. 

3. On the correction of the places of the planets. 

4. On three problems: how to find the shadow, the 
bygone portion of the day and the ascendens, and how 
to derive one from the other. 

5. On the planets becoming visible when they leave 
the rays of the sun, and their becoming invisible when 
entering them. 

6. On the first appearance of the moon, and‘ about 
her two cusps. 

7. On the lunar eclipse. 

8. On the solar eclipse. 

g. On the shadow of the moon. 

10. On the meeting and conjunction of the planets. 

11. On the latitudes of the planets. 

12. A critical investigation for the purpose of dis- 
tinguishing between correct and corrupt passages In the 
texts of astronomical treatises and handbooks. 

13. On arithmetic; on plane measure and cognate 
subjects. 

14. Scientific calculation of the mean places of the 
planets. 
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15. Scientific calculation of the correction of the 
places of the planets, 

16. Scientific calculation of the three problems (v. 
chap. 4). 

17. On the deflection of eclipses, 

18. Scientific calculation of the appearance of the 
new moon and her two cusps. 

19. On Kuttaka, i.e. the pounding of a thing. The 
pounding of oil-producing substances is here cpmpared 
with the most minute and detailed research. ‘This chapter 
treats of algebra and related subjects, and besides it 
contains other valuable remarks of a more or less 
arithmetical nature. 

20. On the shadow. 

21. On the calculation of the measures of poetry and 
on metrics, 

22. On cycles and instruments of observation. 

23. On time and the four measures of time, the solar, 
the civil, the lunar, and the sidereal. 

24. About numeral notation in the metrical books of 
this kind. 

These, now, are twenty-four chapters, according to 
his own statement, but there is a twenty-fifth one, 
called Dhydna-graha-adhyiya, in which he tries to 
solve the problems by speculation, not by mathematical 
calculation. I have not enumerated it in this list, 
because the pretensions which he brings forward in 
this chapter are repudiated by mathematics. I am 
rather inclined to think that that which he produces is 
meant to be the rutio metuphysica of all astronomical 
methods, otherwise how could any problem of this 
science be solved by anything save by mathematics ? 

Such books as do not reach the standard of a Sid- 
dhinta are mostly called Zuntra or Kurana. The 
former means ruling under a governor, the latter means 
following, 1.e. following behind the Siddhinta. Under 
governors they understand the Aecdryas, i.e. the sages, 
anchorites, the followers of Bralman. 


On the 
literature of 
Tantras and 
Karanas. 


Page 75. 
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There are two famous Tantras by Aryabhata and 
Balabhadra, besides the Rastyana-tantra by Bhanu- 
yasas (?). About what Raséyana means we shall give a 
separate chapter (chap. xvii.). 

As for Karanas, there is one (lacuna) called by his 
name, besides the Karana-khanda-khddyaka by Brah- 
magupta. The last word, ‘handa, means a kind of 
their sweetmeats. With regard to the reason why he 
gave his book this title, I have been told the follow- 
Ing :—, 

Sugriva, the Buddhist, had composed an astrono- 
mical handbook which he called Dadhi-sdgara, 1.¢. 
the sea of sour-milk; and a pupil of his composed a 
book of the same kind which hé called Kdra-babayd (?), 
1.¢.a mountain of rice. Afterwards he composed an- 
other book which he called Lavana-mushti, 1.e. a hand- 
ful of salt. Therefore Brahmagupta called his book 
the Sweetmeat—khddyaka—in order that all kinds of 
victuals (sour-milk, rice, salt, &c.) should occur in the 
titles of the books on this science. 

The contents of the book Karana-khanda-khddyaka 
represent the doctrine of Aryabhata. Therefore Brah- 
magupta afterwards composed a second book, which he 
called Uttara-khanda-khddyaka, 1.e. the explanation of 
the Khanda-khddyaka. And this book is again followed 
by another one called Khanda-khddyaka-tippd (sic), of 
which I do not know whether it is composed by Brah- 
magupta or somebody else. It explains the reasons 
and the nature of the calculations employed in the 
Khanda-khddyaka. I suppose it is a work of Bala- 
bhadra’s. 

Further, there is an astronomical handbook composed 
by Vijayanandin, the commentator, in the city of 
Benares, entitled Karana-tilaka, 1.e. the blaze on the 
front of the Karanas; another one by Vitteévara the 
son of Bhadatta (? Mihdatta), of the city of Nagarapura, 
called Karana-sdra, 2.e. that which has been derived 
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from the Karana; another one, by Bhinuyaéas (?), is 
called Karana-para-tilaka, which shows, as I am told, 
how the corrected places of the stars are derived from 
one another. 

There is a book by Utpala the Kashmirian called 
Rahunrdkarana (?), 1.e. breaking the Karanas; and - 
another called Karana-pata, .¢. killing the Karanas. 
Besides there is a book called Karana-ciddmani of 
which I do not know the author. 

There are more books of the same kind with ee 
titles, e.g. the great Mdnasa, composed by Mann, and the 
commentary by Utpala; the small Mdnasa, an epitome 
of the former by Puficala (?), from the southern country ; 
Dasagttikd, by Aryabhata; Arydshtasata, by the same ; 
Lokdnanda, so called from the name of the author; Bhaf- 
tild (?), so called from its author, the Brahman Bhattila. 
The books of this kind are nearly innumerable. 


As for astrological literature, each one of the follow Sayeed 


ing authors has composed a so-called Sumhitd, viz. :— ture, the 
Mandavya. | Balabhadra. Sathuitda, 
Par&éara. Divyatattva. 
Garga. Varahamihira. 
Brahman. 


Samhitd means that which is collected, books containing 
something of everything, ¢.g. forewarnings relating to a 
journey derived from meteorological occurrences ; pro- 
phecies regarding the fate uf dynasties; the knowledge 
of lucky and unlucky things; prophesying from the 
lines of the hand; interpretation of dreams, and taking 
auguries from the flight or cries of birds. For Hindu 
scholars believe in such things, It is the custom of 
their astronomers to propound in their Sarhhitis also 
the whole science of meteorology and cosmology. 
Each one of the following authors has composed a The Jatar 


book, Jdtaka, z.e. book of nativities, viz. :— pond ca 
nativities 
Parfsara. | Jivagarman. 
Satya. | Mau, the Greek, 


Manittha. | 


Page 76. 
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Variihamihira has composed two Jiitakas, a small and 
a large one. The latter of these has been explained 
by Balabhadra, and the former I have translated into 
Arabic. Further, the Hindus have a large book on the 
science of the astrology of nativities called Sdrdvalt, 
i.¢. the chosen one, similar to the Vazidaj (= Persian 
guzida ?), composed by Kalyiina-Varman, who gained 
high credit for his scientific works. But there is 
another book still larger than this, which comprehends 


- the whole of astrological sciences, called Yavana, 1.¢. 


belonging to the Greeks, 

Of Variihamihira there are several small books, e.. 
Shat-paiicdsikd, fifty-six chapters on astrology; Hord- 
paiica-hotriya (?), on the same subject. 

Travelling is treated of in the book Yogaydtrd and 
the book 7ikant(?)-ydird, marriage and marrying in the 
book Virdha-patala, architecture in the book (/acuna). 

The art of taking auguries from the flight or cries 
of birds, and of the foretelling by means of piercing a 
needle into a book, is propounded in the work called 
Srudhava (? Srotavya), which exists in three different 
copies. Mahadeva is said to be the author of the first, 
Vimalabuddhi the author of the second, and Bangila the 
author of the third. Similar subjects are treated in the 
book Gddhdmana (?), 1.2 the knowledge of the un- 
known, composed by Buddha, the originator of the sect 
of the red robe-wearers, the Shamanians; and in the 
book Prasna Gidhdémana (?), 7.¢. questions of the science 
of the unknown, composed by Utpala. 

Besides, there are Hindu scholars of whom we know 
the names, but not the title of any book of theirs, viz. :-— 


Pradyumna. Sirasvata. 
Sangahila (Srinkhala 2). Piruvina (?). 
Divakara. Devakirtti. 
Parésvara. Prithddaka-svamin. 


Medicine belongs to the same class of sciences as 
astronomy, but there is this difference, that the latter 
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stands in close relation to the religion of the Hindus. 
They have a book called by the name of its author, 
i.e. Caraka, which they consider as the best of their 
whole literature on medicine. According to their belief, 
Caraka was a Rishi in the last Dvipara-yuga, when 
his name was Agnivesa, but afterwards he was called 
Caraka, i.e. the intelligent one, after the first elements 
of medicine had been laid down by certain Rishis, the 
children of Stira. These latter had received them from 
Indra, Indra from Aévin, one of the two physicians of 
the Devas, and Agvin had received them from Praji- 
pati, 7c. Brahman, the first father. This book has been 
translated into Arabic for the princes of the house of 
the Barmecides, 

The Hindus cultivate numerous other branches of 
science and literature, and have a nearly boundless 
literature. I, however, could not comprehend it with 
my knowledge. I wish I could translate the book 
Paficatantra, known among us as the book of Kalila 
and Dimna. It is far spread in various languages, in 
Persian, Hindi, and Arabic—in translations of people 
who are not free from the suspicion of having altered 
the text. For instance, ‘*Abdallih Ibn Almukaffa. has 
added in his Arabic version the chapter about Barzéya, 
with the intention of raising doubts in the minds of 
people of feeble religious belief, and to gain and prepare 
them for the propagation of the doctrines of the Mani- 
cheans. And if he is open to suspicion in so far as he 
has added something to the text which he had simply 
to translate, he is hardly free from suspicion in his 
capacity as translator. 
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CHAPTER XV. 


NOTES ON HINDU METROLOGY, INTENDED TO FACILITATE 
THE UNDERSTANDING OF ALL KINDS OF MEASURE- 
MENTS WHICH OCCUR IN THIS BOOK. 


CouNTING is innate to man. The measure of a thing 
becomes known by its being compared with another 
thing which belongs to the same species and is assumed 
as a unit by general consent. Thereby the difference 
between the object and this standard becomes known. 

By weighing, people determine the amount of gravity 
of heavy bodies, when the tongue of the scales stands 
at right angles on the horizontal plane. Hindus want 
the scales very little, because their dirhams are deter- 
mined by. number, not by weight, and their fractions, 
too, are simply counted as so-and-so many julia. i The 
coinage of both dirhams and fulds is different accord- 
ing to towns and districts, They weigh gold with the 
scales only when it is in its natural state or such as 
fim worked, ¢.g. for ornaments, but not coined. 
They tise as 8 weight of gold the suvarna=1} told. 
They use the ola as frequently as we use the mithkdl. 
According to what I have been able to learn from them, 
it corresponds to three of our dirhams, of which 10 
equal 7 mithkdl. 

Therefore 1 tola=2y), of our mithkdl. 

The greatest fraction of a tola is ,5, called mdsha. 





Therefore 16 mdsha=1 suvarna, 
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Further, . 
I mdsha = 4 andt (eranda), i.e. the seed of a tree 
: called Gaura. | 
tangt = 4 yava. 
1-yava = 6 kald. 
tkald = 4 pdda. 


1 pdda = 4 mdrt (2). 
Arranged differently we have— 


I suvarna = 16 mdsha = 64 andt = 256 yava = 1600 kald = 
6400 pdda = 25,600 mdrt (1). 

Six mdshas are called 1 drankshana. If you ask — 
them about this weight, they will tell you that 2 drank- 
shana = 1 mithkdl.. But this is a mistake; for I 
mithkdl=5% mdsha. The relation between a drank- 
shana and a mithkdl is as 20 to 21, and therefore 1 
drankshana=Igly mithkdl. If, therefore,a man gives 
the answer which we have just mentioned, he seems to 
have in mind the notion of a mithkd/ as a weight which 
does not much differ from a drankshana; but by 
doubling the amount, saying 2 drantkshanas instead of 
I, he entirely spoils the comparison. 

Since the unit of measure is not a natural unit, Page 77. 
but a conventional one assumed by general consent, it 
admits of both practical and imaginary division. Its 
subdivisions or fractions are different in different places 
at one and the same time, and at different periods 
in one and the same country. Their names, too, are 
different according to places and times; changes which 
are produced either by the organic development of lan- 
guages or by accident. 

A man from the neighbourhood of Somanath told me © 
that their mithkdl is equal to ours; that 

1 mithkal 
I ruvu 


8 ruvu. 
2 pdli, 

1 pals 16 yava, t.e. barley-corn. 
Accordingly 1 mithédl = 8 ruvu = 16 pdli = 256 yave. 


This comparison shows that the man was mistaken 
VOL. I. L 
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in comparing the two mithkdls; that what he called 
mithkdls is in reality the tola, and that he calls the 
misha by  different-name, viz. ruvu. 

If the Hindus wish to be particularly painstaking in 
these things, they give the following scale, based on the 
measurements which Varihamihira prescribes for the 
construction of idols :— 


1 renu or particle of dust = 1 raja. 


8 raja =I bdldgra, i.e. the end of a hair. 
8 bdldgra = 1 likhyd, i.e. the egg of a louse. 
8 likhyd = 1 y@kd, i.e. a louse. 

8 yakd = I yava, t.c. a barley-corn. 


Hence, Varihamihira goes on to enumerate the measures 
for distances. His measures of weight are the same as 
those which we have already mentioned. He says: 


4 yava = 1 andi. 
4 angt = 1 mdsha. 

mdsha = 1 suvarna, te. gold. 
4 suvarna = 1 pala. 


The measures of dry substances are the following :— 


4pala = 1 kudava. 
4 kudava = 1 prastha. 
4prastha = 1 ddhaka. _ ae 

‘he measures of liquid substances are the following — 
Spala = 1 kudava.. 
8 kudava = I prastha. 
4prastha = 1 adhaka. 


4 ddhaka = 1 drona. 


The following weights occur in the book Caraka. I 
give them here according to the Arabic translation, as 
I have not received them from the Hindus vivd voce. 
The Arabic copy seems to be corrupt, like all other 
books of this kind which I know. Such corruption 
must of necessity occur in our Arabic writing, more 
particularly at a period like ours, when people ‘care 
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« Atreya BAYS : 
6 partioles of dust = 1 marfei. | 
6 martot = I mustard-seed (rdjikd). 
8 mustard-seeds = 1 red rice-corn. 
2red ricé-corns = I pea. 
2 peas = I andt. 


And 1 andét is equal to } ddnak, according to the 
scale by which 7 ddnak are equal to one ‘dirham. 
Farther : 


4 angi = 1 mdsha. 
Smdsha = 1 cana (2). 

1 karsha or suvarna of the . 
zcana == 1 weight of 2 dirhams. 
4 suvarna = 1 pala. 
4pala = 1 kudara. 
4kudava = 1 prastha. 

4 prastha = 1 ddhaka. 
4 ddhaka = 1 drona 
2drona = 1 érpa. 
2érpa == 1 jand (2).” 


The weight pala is much used in all the business 
dealings of the Hindus, but it is different for different 
wares and in different provinces. According to some, 

1 pala = ~, mand, according to others, 1 pala = 14 
mithkal ; but the mand is not equal to 210 mithkdl. 
According to others, 1 pala = 16 mithkdl, buat the — 
mand is not equal to 240 mithkdl. According to others, 

I pala = 15 dirham, but the mand is not equal to 225 
dirham. In reality, however, the relation between the 
pala and the mand is different. 

Further, Atreya says: “1 ddhaka = 64 pala,= 128 Page 78. 
dirham = 1 ratl. But if the andé is equal to 4 ddnak, 
one suvarna contains 64 andi, and then a dirham has 
32 andt, which, as each andi is equal to 4 ddnak, are - 
equal to 4 ddnak. The double amount of it is 14 dir- 
hom” (sic). 

Such are the results when people, instead of trans- 
lating, indulge in wild conjecture and mingle together 
different theories in an uncritical manner. 
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As regards the first theory, resting on the assumption 
of one swarna being equal to three of our dirhams, 
people in general agree in this—that 


I suvarna = } pala. 
tpala = 12dirham. 
tpala = gy mand. 


1Imand = 180 dirham. 


This leads me to think that 1 suvarna is equal to 3 
of our mithkdl, not to 3 of our dirham. 

Varahamihira says in another place of his Sarmhitf: 

“ Make a round vase of the diameter and height of 
one yard, and then expose it to the rain until it ceases. 
All the water that has been collected in it of the weight 
of 200 dirham is, if taken fourfold, equal to 1 ddhaka.” 

This, however, is only an approximate statement, 
because, as we have above mentioned in his own words, 
1 ddhaka is equal to 768 either dirham, as they say, or 
mithkal, as I suppose. 

Sripala relates, on the authority of Varihamihira, that 
50 pala=256 dirham=1 ddhaka. But he is mistaken, 
for here the number 256 does not mean dirhams, but the 
number of the suvarna contained in one ddhaka. And the 
number of pala contained in 1 ddhaka is 64, ngt 50. 

As I have been told, Jivasarman gives the following. 
detailed account of these weights : 4 


4pala = 1 kudava, 
4 kudava = 1 prastha. 
4 prastha = 1 ddhaka. 
- 4Adhaka = 1 drona. 
20drona = 1 khért. 

The reader must know that 16 mdsha are 1 suvarna, 
but in weighing wheat or barley they reckon 4 suvarna 
=: 1 pala, and in weighing water and oil they reckon 8 
suvarna=1 pala. 

The balances with which the Hindus weigh things 
are. yapirrlwves, of which the weights are. immovable, 


whilst the scales move on certain marks and lines, 
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Therefore the balance is called ¢ul/d. The first lines 
mean the units of the weight from 1 to 5, and farther 
on to 10; the following lines mean the tenths, 10, 20, 
30, &c. With regard to the cause of this arrangement 
they relate the following saying of Visudeva :— 

“T will not kill Siéupala, the son of my aunt, if he 


has not committed a crime, but will pardon him until 


ten, and then I-shall call him to account.” 
We shall relate this story on a later opportunity. 
AlfazArt uses in his astronomical handbook the word 


pala for day-minutes (i.c. sixtieth parts of aday). Ihave : 


not found this use anywhere in Hindu literature, but 
they use the word to denote a correction. in a mathe- 
matical sense. 

The Hindus have ao weight called dhdra, which is 
mentioned in the books about the conquest of Sindh. 
It is equal to 2000 pala ; for they explain it by 100 x 
20 pala, and as nearly equal to the weight. of an ox. 

This is all I have lighted on as regards Hindu 
weights. 

By measuring (with dry measures) people determine 
the body and the bulk of a thing, if it fills up a certain 
measure which has been gauged as containing a certain 
quantity of it, it being understood that the way ia 
which the things are laid out in the measure, the way 
in which their surface is determined, and the way in 
which, on the whole, they are arranged within the 
measure, are in every case identical. If two objects 
which are to be weighed belong to the same species. 
they then prove to be equal, not only in bulk, but also 
in weight; butif they do not belong to the same species, 
their bodily extent is equal, but not their weight. 

They have a measure called dist (? stbt), which is 
mentioned by every man from Kanauj and Somanith. 
According to the people of Kanauj— 


4 bist = 1 prasthu. 
} bist = 1 kudava. 


ry 
measures. 
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According to the people of Somanith— 
16 bist «== 1 puntt, 
12 pant’ = 1 mora. 

According to another theory— 

12 bfsf §== 1 kalast. 
i bist )=6i= 1 mana. 

From the same source I learnt that a mdna of wheat 
is nearly equal to 5 mand. Therefore 1 bist (?) is 
equal to 20 mand. The bist corresponds to the Khwi- 
rizmian measure sukhkh, according to old style, whilst 
the kalasé corresponds to the Khwarizmian ghd, for. 
1 ghar = 12 sukhkh. 

Measures of Mensuration is the determination of distances by 
lines and of superficies by planes. A plane ought to 
be measured by part of a plane, but the mensuration 
by means of lines effects the same purpose, as lines 
determine the limits of planes. When, in quoting 
Varihamihira, we had come so far as to determine the 
weight of a barley-corn (p. 162), we made a digression 
into an exposition of weights, where we used his 
authority about gravity, and now we shall return to 
him and consult him about distances. He says— 

8 barley-corns put together = 1 azgula, t.e. finger. 


4 fingers = 1 rdma (?), te. the fist. = 
= I haftha, i.e. yard, also called dastu. 


24 fingers = 
4 yards = 1 dhanu, i.e. arc = a fathom. 

40 arcs = 1 nalva. 

25 nalva = 1 kroga. 


Henge it follows that 1 kroh = 4000 yards; and as 
our mile has just so many yards, 1 mile=1 &roh. 
Pulisa the Greek also mentions in his Siddhdnta that 
1 kroh = 4000 yards. 

The yard is equal to 2 mikyds or 24 fingers; for the 
Hindus determine the garku, t.e. mekyds, by idol-fingers. 
They do not call the twelfth part of a mikyds a finger 
in general, as we do, but their mikyds is always a span. | 
The span, «e, the distance between the ends of the 
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thumb and the small finger at their widest possible 
stretching, is called vitasti and also kishku. 

The distance between the ends of the fourth or ring- 
finger and the thumb, both being stretched out, is called 
gokarna. 

The distance between the ends of the index-finger 
and of the thumb is called Aarabha, and is reckoned as 
equal to two-thirds of a span. 

The distance between the tops of the middle finger 
and of the thumb is called ¢d/a. The Hindus maintain 
that the height of a man is eight times his ¢d/a, whether 
he be tall or small; as people say with regard to the 
foot, that it is one-seventh of the height of a man. 

Regarding the construction of idols, the book Sarihitd 
says :-— 

‘“‘The breadth of the palm has been determined as 6, 
the length as 7; the length of the middle finger as 5, 
that of the fourth finger as the same ; that of the index- 
finger as the same minus 1 (ze. 43); that of the small 
finger as the same minus | (t.¢. 34); that of the thumb 
as equal to two-thirds of the length of the middle finger 
(7.e. 34), So that the two last fingers are of equal length.” 

By the measurements and numbers of this passage, 
the author means idol-fingers. 

After the measure of the /voga has been fixed and 
found to be equal to our mile, the reader must learn 
that they have a measure of distances, called yojana, 
which is equal to 8 miles or to 32,000 yards. Perhaps 
somebody might believe that 1 Aroh is =} farsakh, 
and maintain that the /ursaihs of the Hindgs are 
16,000 yards long. But such is not the case. On 
the contrary, 1 kroh = 1 yojana. In the terms of 
this measure, Alfaziiri has determined the circumfer- 
ence of the earth in his astronomical handbook. He 
calls it jan, in the plural ‘ajwdn. 

The elements of the calculations of the Hindus on 
the circumference of the circle rest on the assumption 
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that it is thrice its diameter. So the Matsya-Purdna 
says, after it has mentioned the diameters of the sun 
and moon in yojunas:. “The circumference is thrice 
the diameter.” 

The Aditya-Purdna says, after it has mentioned the 
breadth of the Dvtpas, 1.c. the islands and of their 
surrounding seas: ‘The circumference is thrice the 
diameter.” 

The same occurs also in the Vdyu-Purdna, In later 
times, however, Hindus have become aware of the 
fraction following after the three wholes, According 
to Brahmagupta, the circumference is 3} times the 
diameter; but he finds this number by a method 
peculiar to himself. He says: “As the root of 10 
is nearly 3}, the relation between the diameter and 
its circumference is like the relation between 1 and 
the root of 10.” Then he multiplies the diameter 
by itself, the product by 10, and of this product he 
takes the root. Then the circumference is solid, i.e. 
consists of integers, in the same way as the root of 
ten. This calculation, however, makes the fraction 
larger than it really is. Archimedes defined it to be 
something between +$ and 34. Brahmagupta relates 
with regard to Aryabhata, criticising him, that he 
fixed the circumference as 3393; that he fixed the dia- 
meter in one place as 1080, in another place as 1050. 
According to the first statement, the relation between 
diameter and circumference would be like 1 : 3,44. 
This fraction (,'s'5) 18 by y', smaller than 1. However, 
as regards the second statement, it contains no doubt a 
blunder in the text, not of the author ; for according to 
the text, the relation would be like 1: 3} and some- 
thing over. 


Pulisa employs this relation in his calculations in 


the proportion of 1 : 3 ps5. 


This fraction is here by so much smaller than one- 
seventh as it is according to Aryabhata, 7.e. by +. 
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The same relation is derived from the old theory, 
which Yakfiib Ibn Tarik mentions in his book, Com- 
positio Spherarum, on the authority of his Hindu 
informant, viz. that the circumference of the zodiac 
is 1,256,640,000 yojana, and that its diameter is 
400,000,000 yojana., 

These numbers.presuppose the relation between cir- 
cumference and diameter to be as 1: 3 Zoos "o4°o sus: 
These two numbers may be reduced by the common 
divisor of 360,000. Thereby we get 177 as numerator 
and 1250 as denominator. And this is the fraction 
ays) which Palisa has adopted. 
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NOTES ON THE WRITING OF THE HINDUS, ON THEIR 
ARITHMETIC AND RELATED SUBJECTS, AND ON CER- 
TAIN STRANGE MANNERS AND CUSTOMS OF THEIRS. 


THE tongue communicates the thought of the speaker 
to the hearer. Its action has therefore, as it were, a 
momentary life only, and it would have been impos- 
sible to deliver by oral tradition the accounts of the 
events of the past to later generations, more particularly 
if they are separated from them by long periods of 
time. This has become possible only by a new dis- 
covery of the human mind, by the art of writing, which 
spreads news over space as the winds spread, and over 
time as the spirits of the deceased spread. Praise 
therefore be unto Him who has arranged creation and 
created everything for the best! 

The Hindus are not in the habit of writing on hides, 
like the Greeks in ancient times, Socrates, on being 
asked why he did not compose books, gave this reply : 
‘‘T do not transfer knowledge from the living hearts of 
men to the dead hides of sheep.” Muslims, too, used 
in the early times of Islam to write on hides, e.g. the 
treaty between the Prophet and the Jews of Khaibar 
and his letter to Kisrii. The copies of the Koran were 
written on the hides of gazelles, as are still nowadays 
the copies of the Thora., There occurs this passage in 
the Koran (Sia vi. 91): “They make it hardfts,” 1.¢. 
roudpa. The kirtds (or charta) is made in Egypt, 
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being cut out of the papyrus stalk. Written on this 
material, the orders of the Khalifs went out into all the 
world until shortly before our time. Papyrus has this 
advantage over vellum, that you can neither rub out 
- nor change anything on it, because thereby it would be 
destroyed. It was in China that paper was first manu- 
factured. Chinese prisoners introduced the fabrication 
of paper into Samarkand, and thereupon it was made 
in various places, so as to meet the existing want. 

The Hindus have in the south of their country a 
slender tree like the date and cocoa-nut palms, bearing 
edible fruits and leaves of the length of one yard, and 
as broad as three fingers one put beside the other. 
They call these leaves tdrt (tdla or tdr=Borassus fla- 
belliformis), and write on them. They bind a book of 
these leaves together by a cord on which they are 
arranged, the cord going through all the leaves by a 
hole in the middle of each. 

In Central and Northern India people use the bark of 
the tz tree, one kind of which is used as a cover for 
bows. It is called bhdrja. ‘They take a piece one yard 
long and as broad as the outstretched fingers of the 
hand, or somewhat less, and prepare it in various ways. 
They oil and polish it so as to make it hard and smooth, 
and then they write on it. The proper order of the 
single leaves is marked by numbers. The whole book 
is wrapped up in a piece of cloth and fastened between 
two tablets of the same size. Such a book js called 
puthi (cf. pusta, pustaka). Their letters, and whatever 
else they have to write, they write on the bark of the 
tiz tree. 

As to the writing or alphabet of the Hindus, we have 
already mentioned that it once had been lost and for- 
gotten ; that nobody cared for it, and that in conse- 
quence people became illiterate, sunken into gross 
ignorance, and entirely estranged from science. But 
then Vyiisa, the son of Paraéara, rediscovered their 
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alphabet of fifty letters by an inspiration of God. A 
letter is called akshara. 

Some people say that originally the number of their 
letters was less, and that it increased only by degrees. 
This is possible, or I should even say necessary. As for 
the Greek alphabet, a certain Astdhas (sic) had formed 
sixteen characters to perpetuate science about the time 
when the Israelites ruled over Egypt.. Thereupon 
Kimush (sic) and <Agenon (sic) brought them to the 
Greeks. By adding four new signs they obtained an 
alphabet of twenty letters. Later on, about the time 
when Socrates was poisoned, Simonides added four 
other signs, and so the Athenians at last had a complete 
alphabet of twenty-four letters} which happened during 
the reign of Artaxerxes, the son of Darius, the son of 
Artaxerxes, the son of Cyrus, according to the chrono- 
graphers of the West. 

The great number of the letters of the Hindu alpha- 
bet is explained, firstly, by the fact that they express 
every letter by a separate sign if it is followed by a 
vowel or a diphthong or a hamza (visarga), or a small 
extension of the sound beyond the measure of the 
vowel; and, secondly, oy the fact that they have con- 
sonants which are not found together in any other 
language, though they may be found scattered through 
different languages—sounds of such a nature’ that our 


- tongues, not being familiar with them, can scarcely pro- 


nounce them, and that owr ears are frequently not able 
to distinguish between many a cognate pair of them. 
The Hindus write from the left to the right like the 


Greeks. They do not write on the basis of a line, 


above which the heads of the letters rise whilst their 
tails go down below, as in Arabic writing. On the 
contrary, their ground-line is above, a straight line 
above every single chardcter, and from this line the 
letter hangs down and is written under it. Any sign 
above the line is nothing but a grammatical mark to 
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denote the pronunciation of the character above which — 


it stands. | : 


The most generally known alphabet is called Siddha: | 


mAtrikd, which is by some considered as originating 
from Kashmtr, for the people of Kashmir use it. But 


it is also used in Varfinast. This town and Kashmir are | 


the high schools of Hindu sciences. The same writing 


is used in Madhyadefa, i.e. the middle country, the - 


country all around Kanauj, which is also called Arya- 


varta.. 


In Malava there is another alphabet called Négara, 


which differs from the former only in the shape of the - 


characters. _ 

Next comes an alphabet called Ardhandgari, 4.¢. half- 
niagara, so called because it is compounded of the 
former two. It is used in Bh&tiya and some parts of 
Sindh. | 

Other alphabets are the Malwért, used in Malwashan, 
in Southern Sind, towards the sea-coast ; the Saindhava, 
used in Bahmanwé or Almansira; the Karnd{a, used in 
Karnitadega, whence those troops come which in the 
armies are known as Kannara; the Andhrt, used in 
Andhradega ; the Dirwart (Drdvidt), used in Dirwara- 
deéa (Dravidadega); the Ldré, used in Laradega (LAta- 


deéa); the Gaurt (Gaudi), used in Pirvadeéa, te. the 


_ Eastern country ; the Bhaikshukt, used in Udunpir in 
Piirvadega. This last is the writing of Buddha. 

The Hindus begin their books with Om, the word of 
creation, as we begin them with “In the name of 
God.” The figure of the word om is Q\y This figure 
does not consist of letters; it is simply an image 
invented to represent this word, which people use, 
believing that it will bring them a blessing, and 
meaning thereby a confession of the unity of God. 
Similar to this is the manner in which the Jews write 
the name of God, viz. by three Hebrew yods. In the 
Thora the word is written YHVH and pronounced 
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Adonai; sometimes they also say Yah. The word 
Adonai, which they pronounce, is not expressed i in 
writing. 

The Hindus do not use the letters of their alphabet 
for numerical notation, as we use the Arabic letters in 
the order of the Hebrew alphabet. As in different parts 
of India the letters have different shapes, the numeral 
signs, too, which are called avka, differ. The numeral 
signs which we use are derived from the finest forms of 
the Hindu signs. Signs and figures are of no use if 
people do not know what they mean, but the people of 
Kashmir mark the single leaves of their books with 
figures which look like drawings or like the Chinese 
characters, the meaning of which can only be learned 
by a very long practice. However, they do not use 
them when reckoning in the sand. 

In arithmetic all nations agree that all the orders of 
numbers (¢.g. one, ten, hundred, thousand) stand in a 
certain relation to thé ten; that each order is the tenth 
part of the following and the tenfold of the preceding. 
I have studied the names of the orders of the numbers 
in various languages with all kinds of people with 
whom I have been in contact, and have found that no 
nation goes beyond the thousand. The Arabs, too, stop 
with the thousand, which is certainly the most correct 
and the most natural thing to do, I have ‘written a 
separate treatise on this subject. 

Those, however, who go beyond the thousand in their 
numeral system are the Hindus, at least in their 
arithmetical technical terms, which have been either 
freely invented or derived according to certain etymolo- . 
gies, whilst in others both methods are blended together. 
They extend the names of the orders of numbers until 
the 18th order for religious reasons, the mathematicians 
being assisted by the grammarians with all kinds of 
etymologies. 

The 18th order is called Pardrdha, i.e. the half of 
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heaven, or, more accurately, the half of that which 1s 
above. For if the Hindus construct periods of time out 
of Kalpas, the unit of this order is a day of God (4.6. 
half nychthemeron). And as we do not know any body 
-larger than heaven, half of it (pardrdha), as a half of 
the greatest body, has been compared with a half of the 
greatest day. By doubling it, by uniting night to day, 
we get the whole of the greatest day. There can be no 
doubt that the name Pardrdha is accounted for in this 
way, and that pardr means the whole of heaven. 

The following are the names of the eighteen orders of 


numbers :—. 
I. pe 10. Padma. 
2. Data 11. Kharva. 
3- Telen: 12. Nikharva 
4. Sahasram. 13. Mahdpadma 
5. Ayuta. | 14. S‘arku. 
6. Laksha. 15. Samudra. 
7. Prayuta. | 16. Madhya. 
8. Kofi. 17. Antya. 
9. Nyarbuda: 18. Pardrdha. 


I shall now mention. some of their differences of 
opinion relating to this system. 

Some Hindus maintain that there is a 19th order 
beyond the Pardrdha, called Bhiri, and that this is the 
limit of reckoning, Butin reality reckoning i is unlimited ; 
it has only a technical limit, which is conventionally 
adopted as the last of the orders of numbers. By the 
word reckoning in the sentence above they seem to mean 
nomenclature, as if they meant to say that the language 
has no name for any reckoning beyond the 19th order. 
It is known that the unit of this order, i.e. one bhdri, is 
equal to one-fifth of the greatest day, but on this subject 
they have no tradition. In their. tradition there are 
only traces of combinations of the greatest day, as we 
shall hereafter explain. Therefore this 19th order 
is an addition of an artificial and hyper-accurate 
nature. 
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According to others, the limit of reckoning is koti ; 
and starting from kofi-the succession of the orders of 
numbers would be kof, thousands, hundreds, tenths; 
for the number of Devas is expressed in cétis. Ac- 
cording to their belief there are thirty-three kotis of 
Devas, eleven of which belong to each of the three 
beings, Brahman, Narayana, and Mahadeva. 

The names of the orders beyond that of the 18th 
have been invented by the Bremmeneus as we have 
said already (p. 174). 

Further, we observe that the ere name of the 
5th order is Dasa sahasra, that of the 7th order, Dasa 
laksha ; for the two names which we have mentioned in 
the list above (Ayuta Prayuta) are rarely used. 

The book of Aryabhata of Kusumapura gives the 
following names of the orders from the ten till 10 
Loti :— 


Ayutam. Koti padma. 
Niyutan. Parapadma. 
Prayutam. 


Further, it is noteworthy that some people establish 
a kind of etymological relationship between the dif- 
ferent names; so they call the 6th order M iyuta, ac- 
cording to the analogy of the 5th, which is called 
Ayuta. Further, they call the 8th order Arbuda, 
according to the analogy of the gth, which is called 
Nyarbuda. 

There is a similar relation between Nikharva and 
Kharva, the names of the 12th and rith orders, and 
between Sanku and Mahdsanku, the names of the 13th 
and 14th orders. According to this analogy Mahd- 
padma ought to follow immediately after Padma, but 
this latter is the name of the 1oth, the former the 
name of the 13th order. | 

These are differences of theirs which can be traced 
back to certain reasons; but besides, there are many 
differences without any reason, which simply arise 
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from people dictating these names without observing 
any fixed order, or from the fact that they hate to 
avow their ignorance by a frank J do not know,—a 
word which is difficult to them in any connection 
whatsoever. 

The Pulisa-siddhdnta gives the following list of the 
orders of the numbers :— 


4. Sahasram. 8. Koti. 

5. Ayutam. 9. Arbudumn. 
6. Niyutam. 10. Aharva. 
7. Prayutan. 


The following order's, from the 11th till the 18th, are 
the same as those of the above-mentioned list. 

The Hindus use the numeral signs in arithmetic in 
the same way as we do. I have composed a treatise 
showing how far, possibly, the Hindus are ahead of us 
in this subject. We have already explained that the 
Hindus compose their books in Slokas. If, now, they 
wish, in their astronomical handbooks, to express some 
numbers of the various orders, they express them by 
words used to denote certain numbers either in one 
order alone or at the same time in two orders (¢.g. 
word meaning either 20 or both 20 and 200).. For 
each number they have appropriated quite a great 
quantity of words. Hence, if one word doés not suit 
the metre, you may easily exchange it for a synonym 
which suits. Brahmagupta says: “If you want to 
write one, express it by everything which is unique, as 
the earth, the moon ; two by everything which is double, 
as, ¢.g. black and white ; three by everything which is 
threefold; the nought by heaven, the twelve by the 
names of the sun.” 

I have united in the following table all the ex- 
pressions for the numbers which I used to hear from 
them; for the knowledge of these things is most 
essential for deciphering their astronomical handbooks. 

VOL. I. M 
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Whenever I shall come to know all the meanings of 


these words, I will add them, if God permits ! Page, 
o = édnya and kha, both mean- samudra, sdgara, t.e. the 
ing point. - pea. 
gagana, i.e. heaven. abdhi. 
viyat, 1.e. heaven. dadhi. 
dkdéa, t.e. heaven. dis, i.e. the four cardinal 
ambara, t.e. heaven. points. ) 
abhra, t.e. heaven. jaldsdya. 
ak a i kpita, Pagi 
1 = ddi, i.e. the beginning. ’ 
iniin. 5 = ara. 
fade artha. 
ited. indriya, ie the five 
urvard, dharant. eeneres 
pitdmaha, i.e. the first edyake. 


father. | 
candra, t.¢. the moon. wy ’ 


éttdmsu, i.e. the moon. tdna. 
rdpa. bhita. 
ragni. tshu. 
Pdndava, t.e. the five royal 
2 = yama. brothers. 
asvin. pattrin, mdrgana. 
ravicandra. 6 = ram. 
rr i.e. the two eyes. ariga. 
Mi shat. 
aus P PI (1) ie. the year, 
paksha, i.e. the two halves yitu (72). 
of a month. mésdrdhaz. 
netra, i.e. the two eyes. 7 = aga. 
3 = trikdla, te. the three parts mamanans 
of time. parvata, t.e. the moun- 
trijagat. tains. 
trayan. copia. 
plvaka, vaitednora, da- naga, t.e. the mountains. 
hana, tapana, hutdéana, adri. 
joalana, agni, i.e, fire. spies 
[¢riguna,] i.e. the three first 8 = vasu, ash{a, 
forces, aht, margala. 
loka, i.e. the worlds, earth, gaja, ndga. 
heaven and hell. dantin, 
trikatu. 9 = go, chidra, 
nanda, pavana. 
4 = veda, i.e. their sacred code, randhra, antara. 


because it has four parts. navan = 9. Pag 
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10 = did, khendu. 14 = manu, the lords of the 
did, Rdvana-éiras. fourteen manvantaras. 


11 = Rudra, the destroyer of the | 15 = ##hi, te. the lunar days in 
world, each half month. 


Mahddeva, i.e. the prince 16 = ashfi, nripa, bhdpa. 


of the angels. 17 = atyashfi. 
tsvara. 18 = dhriti. 
akshauhint, ic. the army | 19 = stidhriti. — 
Kuru had. - 20 = nakha, kritt. 
21 = utkyiti, 
12 = sérya, because there are | 4, — 
twelve suns. — 
a= 
diltiya. 24 = 
arka, t.e. the sun. . 

: 25 = tultva, tc. the twenty- 
are bhdnu. five things, through the 
sahasrdrnsu. knowledge of which lib- 

13 = vidva. eration is obtained. 


As far as I have seen and heard of the Hindus, they 
do not usually go beyond twenty-five with this kind 
of numerical notation. 

We shall now speak of certain strange manners and 
customs of the Hindus. The strangeness of a thing 
evidently rests on the fact that it occurs but rarely, and 
that we seldom have the opportunity of witnessing it. 
If such strangeness reaches a high degree, the thing 
becomes a curiosity, or even something like a miracle, 
which is no longer in accordance with the ordinary laws 
of nature, and which seems chimerical as long as it has 
not been witnessed. Many Hindu customs differ from 
those of our country and of our time to such a degree 
as to appear to us simply monstrous. One might 
almost think that they had intentionally changed them 
into the opposite, for our customs do not resemble 
theirs, but are the very reverse; and if ever a custom of 
theirs resembles one of ours, it has certainly just the 
opposite meaning. 

They do not cut any of the hair of the body. Originally 
they went naked in consequence of the heat, and by 
not cutting the hair of the head they intended to pre- 
vent sunstroke. 
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They divide the moustache into single plaits in 
order to preserve it. As regards their not cutting 
the hair of the genitals, they try to make people 
believe that the cutting of it incites to lust and 
increases carnal desire. Therefore such of them as 
feel a strong desire for cohabitation never cut the 
hair of the genitals. 

They let the nails grow long, slerinee in their idlo- 
ness, since they do not use them for any business or 
work, but only, while living a dulce far niente life, they 
scratch their heads with them and examine the hair for 
lice. 

The Hindus eat singly, one by one, on a tablecloth 
of dung. They do not make use of the remainder of a 
meal, and the plates from which they have eaten are 
thrown away if they are earthen. 

They have red teeth in consequence of chewing areca- 
nuts with betel-leaves and chalk. 

They drink wine before having eaten anything, then 
they take their meal. They sip the stall of cows, but 
they do not eat their meat. 

They. beat the cymbals with a stick. 

They use turbans for trousers. Those who want little 
dress are content to dress in a rag of two fingers’ breadth, 
which they bind over their loins with two cords; but 
those who like much dress, wear trousers linéd with 
so much cotton as would suffice to make a number of 
counterpanes and saddle-rugs. These trousers have no 
(visible) openings, and they are so huge that the feet 
are not visible. The string by which the trousers are 
fastened is at the back. 

Their giddr (a piece of dress covering the head 
and the upper part of breast and neck) is similar to 
the tronsers, being also fastened at the back by 
buttons. 

The lappets.of the kur takas (short shirts from the 
shoulders to the middle of the body with sleeves, a 
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female dress) have slashes both on the right and left 
sides. 

They keep the shoes tight till they begin to put 
them on. They are turned down from the calf before 
walking (?). 

In washing they begin with the feet, and then wash 
the face. They wash themselves before cohabiting with 
their wives. 

Ceunt stantes velut palus vitis, dum mulieres ab imo 
sursum moventur velut occupatce in arando, maritus vero 
plane otiosus manet. 

On festive days they besmear their bodies with dung 
instead of perfumes. 

The men wear articles of female dress; they use 
cosmetics, wear earrings, arm-rings, golden seal-rings on 
the ring-finger as well as on the toes of the feet. 

Miseret cos catamiti et viri qui rebus venereis frut non 
potest pushandila dicti, qui penem bucca devorans semen 
elicit sorbendum. 

In cacando faciem vertunt versus murum retegentes 
pudenda ut mdeantur a pretereuntrbus. 

Sacra faciunt viribus linga dictis, que est euag 
veretri Mahadere. 

They ride without a saddle, but if they put on a 
saddle, they mount the horse from its right side. In 
travelling they like to have somebody riding behind 
them. 

They fasten the Authdra, ae. the dagger, at the waist 
on the right side. 

They wear a girdle called yajnoparita, passing from 
the left shoulder to the right side of the waist. 

In all consultations and emergencies they take the 
advice of the women. 

When a child is born people show particular atten- 
tion to the man, not to the woman. 

Of two children they give the preference to the 
younger, particularly in the eastern parts of the country ; 
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for they maintain that the elder owes his birth to pre- 
dominant lust, whilst the younger owes his origin to 
mature reflection and a calm proceeding. 

In shaking hands they grasp the hand of a man from 
the convex side. 

They do not ask permission to enter a house, but 
when they leave it they ask permission to do so. 

In their meetings they sit cross-legged. 

They spit out and blow their noses without any 
respect for the elder ones present, and they crack their 
lice before them. They consider the crepitus reniris as 
& good omen, sneezing as a bad omen. 

They consider as uncleati the, weaver, but as clean 

the cupper and the flayer, who kills dying animals for 
money either by drowning or by burning. 
They use black tablets for the children in the schools, 
and write upon them along the long side, not the broad 
side, writing with a white m iterial from the left to the 
right. One would think that the author of the follow- 
ing verses had meant the Hindus :— 


‘“‘ How many a writer uses paper as black as charcoal, 
Whilst his pen writes on it with white colour. 
By writing he places a bright day in a dark night, 
Weaving like a weaver, but without adding a — : 


‘They write the title of a book at the end of it, not at 
the beginning. 

They magnify the nouns of their language by giving 
them the feminine gender, as the Arabs magnify them 
by the diminutive form. 

If one of them hands over a thing to another, he 
expects that it should be thrown to him as we throw a 
thing to the dogs. 

If two men play at Nard ( backgammon), a third 
one throws the.dice between them. . 

They like the juice which flows over the cheeka of 
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the rutting elephant, which in reality has the most 

horrid smell. | 
In playing chess they move the elephant straight ON, On the 

not to the other sides, one square at a time, like the chess. 

pawn, and to the four corners also one square at a time, 

like the yneen ( jiredn). They say that these five squares 

(i.e. the one straight forward and the others at the 

corners) are the places occupied by the trunk and the 

four feet of the elephant. : 
They play chess—four persons at o time—with a 

pair of dice, Their arrangement of the figures on the © 

chess-board is the following :— | 
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As this kind of chess is not known among us, I shall 
here explain what I know of it. 

The four persons playing together sit so as to form a 
square round a chess-board, and throw the two dice 
alternately. Of the numbers of the dice the five and 
six are blank (t.e. do not count as such). In that 
case, if the dice show five or six, the player takes one 
instead of the five, and four instead of the six, because 
the figures of these two numerals are drawn in the 
following manner :— 


6 5 
4 3 2 1! 


so as to exhibit a certain likeness of form to 4 and 1, 
viz. in the Indian signs. 

The name Shdh or king applies here to the queen 
(firzdn). 

Each number of the dice causes a move of one of the 
figures. 

The 1 moves either the pawn or the king. Their 
moves are the same as in the common chess, ‘The king 
may be taken, but is not required to leave his place. 

The 2 moves the tower (rukh). It moves to the third 
square in the direction of the diagonal, as the elephant 
moves in our chess. : 

The 3 moves the horse. Its move is the generally 
known one to the third square in oblique direction. 

The 4 moves the elephant. It moves in a straight 
line, as the tower does in our chess, unless it be pre- 
vented from moving on. If this is the case, as some- 
times happens, one of the dice removes the obstacle, 
and enables it to move on. Its smallest move is one 
square, the greatest fifteen squares, because the dice 
sometimes show two 4, or two 6, or a 4 anda6. In 
consequence of one of thése numbers, the elephant 
moves along the whole side of the margin on the chess- 
board ; in consequence of the other number, it moves 
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along the other side on the other margin of the board, 
in case there is no impediment in its way. In con- 
sequence of these two numbers, the elephant, in the 
course of his moves, occupies the two ends of the 
diagonal, | 

The pieces have certain values, according to which 
the player gets his share of the stake, for the pieces are 
taken and pass into the hands of the player. The value 
of the king is 5, that of the elephant 4, of the horse 3, of 
the tower 2, and of the pawn 1. He who takes a king 
gets 5. For two kings he gets 10, for three kings 15, 
if the winner is no longer in possession of his own king. 
But if he has still his own king, and takes all three 
kings, he’ gets 54,°a number which represents a pro- 
gression based on general consent, not on an algebraic 
principle. 

If the Hindus claim. to differ from us, arid to be 
something better than we, as we on our side, of course, 
do vice versd, we might settle the question by an ex- 
periment to be made with their boys. I never knew a 
Hindu boy who had only recently come into Muham- 
madan territory who was not thoroughly versed in the 
manners and customs of the people, but at the same 
time he would place the shoes before his master in a 
wrong order, the right one to the left foot, and vice versd ; 
he wauld, in folding, turn his master’s garments inside 
out, and spread the carpets so that the under part is 
uppermost, and more of the kind. All of which is a 
consequence of the innate perversity of the Hindu 
nature. 

However, I must not reproach the Hindus only with 
their heathen practices, for the heathen Arabs too com- 
mitted crimes and obscenities. They cohabited with 
menstruating and pregnant women ; several men agreed 
to cohabit with the same woman in the same period of 
menstruation ; they adopted the children of others, of 
their guests, of the lover of their daughter, not to men- 
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tion that in some kinds of their worship they whistled 
on their fingers and clapped with their hands, and that 
they ate unclean and dead animals. Islam has abolished 
all those things among the Arabs, as it has also abolished 
them in those parts of India the people of which have 
become Muhammadans. Thanks be unto God! 
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ON HINDU SCIENCES WHICH PREY ON TIE 
IGNORANCE OF PEOPLE. 


We understand by witchcraft, making by some kind of on i leheny 
delusion a thing appear to the senses as something dif- Hindus in 
ferent from what it is in reality. Taken in this sense,” 
it is far spread among people. Understood, however, Page gz. 
as common people understand it, as the producing of 
something which is impossible, it is a thing which 

does not lie within the limits of reality. For as that 

which is impossible cannot be produced, the whole affair 

is nothing but a gross deception. Therefore witch- 

craft in this sense has nothing whatever to do with 
science. 

One of the species of witchcraft is alchemy, though 
it is generally not called by this name. But if a man 
takes a bit of cotton and makes it appear as a bit of 
gold, what would you call this but a piece of witch- 
craft? It is quite the same as if he were to take a bit 
of silver and make it appear as gold, only with this 
difference, that the latter is a generally-known process, 

i.e. the gilding of silver, the former is not. 

The Hindus do not pay particular attention to al- 
chemy, but no nation is entirely free from it, and one 
nation has more bias for it than another, which must 
not be construed as proving intelligence or ignorance ; 
for we find that many intelligent people are entirely 
given to alchemy, whilst ignorant people ridicule the 
art and its adepts. ‘Those intelligent people, though 
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boisterously exulting over their make-believe science, 
are not to be blamed for occupying themselves with 
alchemy, for their motive is simply excessive eagerness 
for acquiring fortune and foravoiding misfortune. Once 
a sage was asked why scholars always flock to the doors 
of the rich, whilst the rich are not inclined to call at 
the doors of scholars. ‘The scholars,” he answered, 
“are well aware of the use of money, but the rich 
are ignorant of the nobility of science.” On the other 
hand, ignorant people are not to be praised, although 


they behave quite quietly, simply because they abstain 


from alchemy, for their motives are objectionable ones, 
rather practical results of innate ignorance and stupidity 
than anything else. 

The adepts in this art try to keep it concealed, and 
shrink back from intercourse with those who do not 
belong to them. Therefore I have not been able to 
learn from the Hindus which methods they follow in 
this science, and what element they principally use, 
whether a mineral or an animal or a vegetable one. I 
only heard them speaking of the process of sublimation, 
of calcination, of analysis, and of the waxing of tale, 
which they call in their language ¢dlaka, and sol guess 
that they incline towards the mineralogical method of 
alchemy. 

They have a science similar to alchemy whieh is 
quite peculiar to them. They call it asdyana, a word 
composed with vasa, t.¢c. gold. It means an art which 
is restricted to certain operations, drugs, and compound 
medicines, most of which are taken from plants. Its 
principles restore the health of those who were ill 
beyond hope, and give back youth to fading old age, so 
that people become again what they were in the age 
near puberty; white hair becomes black again, the 
keenness of the senses is restored as well as the capa- 
city for juvenile agility, and even for cohabitation, and 


the life of people in this world is even extended to a 
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long period. And why not? Have we not already 
mentioned on the authority of Patafjali (v. p. 88) that 
one of the methods leading to liberation is Rasdyana ? 
What man would hear this, being inclined to take it 
for truth, and not dart off into foolish joy and not 
honour the master of such a wonderful art by popping 
the choicest bit of his meal into his mouth ? 

A famous representative of this art was Nigirjuna, a Nagarjuna, 
native of the fort Daihak, near Somandth. He excelled {fo senn: 
in it, and composed a book which contains the sub- ™“’*"* 
stance of the whole literature on this subject, and is 
very rare. He lived nearly a hundred years before our 
time. | 

In the time of the King Vikramaditya, of whose era Page 93. 
we shall speak hereafter, there lived in the city of 
Ujain a man of the name of Vyddi, who had turned The alche- 


° ° ‘ P i mist Vy&di 
his whole attention to this science, and had ruined on in the time 


account of it both his life and property, but all his ramdtya, 
zeal did not even avail him so much as to help him to 
things which, under ordinary circumstances, are easily 
obtained. Becoming restricted in his means, he con- 
ceived a disgust to that which had been the object of 
all his exertions, and sat down on the bank of a river 
sighing, sorrowful, and despairing. He held in his 
hand his pharmacopeia, from which he used to take the 
prescriptions for his medicines, but now he began to 
throw one leaf of it after the other into the water. A 
harlot happened to sit on the bank of the same river 
farther down, who, on seeing the leaves pass by, 
gathered them, and fished up some relating to Rasd- 
yana, Vyadi did not notice her till all the leaves of 
his book had gone, Then the woman came to him, 
asking why he had done £0 with his book, whereupon 
he answered, “ Because I have derived no advantage 
from it. I have not obtained what I ought to have 
obtained ; for its sake I have become bankrupt after 
having had great treasures, and now I am miserable 
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after having so long been in the hope of obtaining hap- 
piness.” The harlot spoke: “ Do not give up a pursuit 
in which you have spent your life; do not despair of the 
possibility of a thing which all sages before you have 
shown to be true. Perhaps the obstacle which prevents 
you from realising your plans is only of an accidental 
nature, which may perhaps be removed by an accident. 
I have much solid cash. It is all yours that you may 
spend it on the realisation of your plans.” Thereupon 
Vyadi resumed his work. 

However, books of this kind are written in an 
enigmatic style. So he happened to misunderstand a 
word in the prescription of a medicine, which meant 
oil and human blood, both being required for it. It 
was written raktdmala, and he thought it meant red 
myrobalanon. When he used the medicine it had 
no effect whatsoever. Now he began to concoct the 
various drugs, but the flame touched his head and 
dried up his brain. Therefore he oiled himself with 
oil, pouring it in great quantity over his skull. One 
day he rose to step away from the fireplace for some 
business or other, but as there happened to be a peg 
projecting from the roof right above his head, he 
knocked his head against it, and the blood began to 
flow. On account of the pain which he felt, he looked 
downward, and in consequence some drops of blood 
mixed with oil dropped from the upper part of his skull 
into the caldron without his noticing it. When, then, 
the concocting process was finished and he and his wife 
besmeared themselves with the concoction in order to 
try it, they both flew up into the air. Vikraméaditya on 
hearing of this affair left his castle, and proceeded to 
the market-place in order to see them with his own 
eyes. Then the man shouted to him, “ Open thy mouth 
for my saliva.” The king, however, being disgusted, did 
not do it, and so the saliva fell down near the door, 
and immediately the threshold was filled with gold. 
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VyAdi and the woman flew to any place they liked. 
He has composed famous books on this science. People 
say that both man and wife are still alive. 

A similar tale is the following:—In the city of 
Dhara, the capital of Malava, which is in our days ruled 
by Bhojadeva, there lies in the door of the Government- 
house an oblong piece of pure silver, in which the out- 
lines of the limbs of a man are visible. Its origin is 
accounted for by the following story :—Once in olden 
times a man went to a king of theirs, bringing him a 
Rasdyana, the use of which would make him immortal, 
victorious, invincible, and capable of doing everything 
he desired. He asked the king to come alone to the 
place of their meeting, and the king gave orders to keep 
in readiness all the man required. 

The man began to boil the oil for several days, until 
at last it acquired consistency. ‘Then he spoke to the 
king : “ Spring into it and I shall finish the process.” 
But the king, terrified at what he saw, had not the 
courage to dive into it. The man, on perceiving his 
cowardice, spoke to him: “If you have not sufficient 
courage, and will not do it for yourself, will you allow 
me myself to do it?” Whereupon the king answered, 
“Do as you like.” Now he produced several packets of 
drugs, and instructed him that when such and such 
symptoms should appear, he should throw upon him 
this or that packet. Then the man stepped forward to 
the caldron and threw himself into it, and at once he 
was dissolved and reduced into pulp. Now the king 
proceeded according to his instruction, but when he had 
nearly finished the process, and there remained only one 
packet that was not yet thrown into the mass, he began 
to be anxious, and to think what might happen to his 
realm, in case the man should return to life as an 
immortal, victorious, invincible person, as has above been 
mentioned. And so he thought it preferable not to 
throw the last packet into the mass. The consequence 
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was that the caldron became cold, and the dissolved 
man became consolidated in the shape of the said piece 
of silver. 

The Hindus tell a tale about Vallabha, the king of 
the city of Vallabhi, whose era we have mentioned in 
the proper chapter. 

Btory ofthe A man of the rank of a Siddha asked a herdsman 

Raika and With reference to a plant called Thohar, of the species of 

Vallabi. the Lactaria, from which milk flows when they are torn 
off, whether he had ever seen Zacturia from which 
blood flows instead of milk. When the herdsman 
declared he had, he gave him some drink-money that 
he should show it to him, which he did. When the 
man now saw the plant, he set fire to it, and threw the 
dog of the herdsman into the flame. Enraged thereby, 
the herdsman caught the man, and did with him the 
same as he had done to his dog. Then he waited till 
the fire was extinguished, and found both the man and 
the dog, but turned into gold. He took the dog with 
him, but left the man on the spot. 

Now some peasant happened to find it. He cut off 
a finger, and went to a fruit-seller who was called 
Ranka, i.e. the poor, because he was an utter pauper, 
and evidently near bankruptcy. After the peasant had 
bought from him what he wanted, he returned to the 
golden man, and then he found that in the place’ where 
the cut off finger had been, a new finger had grown. 
He cut it off a second time, and bought again from the 
same fruit-seller all that he wanted. But when the 
fruit-seller asked him whence he had the finger, he was 
stupid enough to tell him. So Ranka went out to the 
body of the Siddha, and brought it on a carriage to his 
house. He stayed in his old abode, but managed by 
degrees to buy the whole town. The king Vallabha 
desired to own the same,town, and asked him to cede 
it to him for money, but Ranka declined. Being how- 
ever afraid of the king’s resentment, he fled to the lord 
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of Almansiira, made him presents of money, and asked 
him to help him by a naval force. The lord of Alman- 
‘sara complied with his desire, and assisted him. So he 
made a night-attack upon the king Vallabha, and killed 
him and his people, and destroyed his town. People 
say that still in our time there are such traces left 
in that country as are found in places which were de- 
stroyed by an unexpected night-attack. 

The greediness of the ignorant Hindu princes for 
gold-making does not know any limit. If any one of 
them wanted to carry: out a scheme of gold-making, 
and people advised him to kill a number of fine little 
children, the monster would not refrain from such a 
crime; he would throw them into the fire. If this 
precious science of Rasiyana were banished to the 
utmost limits of the world, where it is unattainable to 
anybody, it would be the best. 

According to the Eranian tradition, IsfandiyAd is said 
to have spoken when dying: ‘ Kats had been given the 
power and the miraculous things mentioned in the Book 
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of the Law. Finally he went to the mountain Kaf asa _ 


decrepit man, bent down by old age, but he returned 
thence as a lively youth of well-proportioned figure and 
full of force, having made the clouds his carriage, as God 
allowed him.” 

As regards charms and incantations, the Hindus have 
a firm belief in them, and they, as a rule, are much in- 
clined towards them. The book which treats of those 
things is considered as a work of Garuda, a bird on 
which Niriyana rode. Some people describe this bird 
in such a way as to indicate a Sifrid-bird and its doings. 
It is an enemy of fish, catching them. As a rule, 
animals have by nature an aversion to their opponents, 
and try to beware of them; here, however, there is an 
exception to this rule. For when this bird flutters 
above the water and swims on it, the fish rise from the 
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deep to the surface, and make it easy to him to catch 
them, as if he had bound them by his spell. Others 
describe it with such characteristics as might indi- 
cate a stork. The Vdyu Purdna attributes to it a 
pale colour. On the whole, Garuda comes nearer to a 
stork than to a Sifrid, as the stork is by nature, like 
Garuda, a destroyer of snakes. 

Most of their charms are intended for those who have 
been bitten by serpents, Their excessive confidence in 
them is shown by this, which I heard a man say, that he 
had seen a dead man who had died from the bite of a 
serpent, but after the charm had been applied he had 
been restored to life, and remained alive, moving about 
like all others. 

Another man I heard as he told the following story : 
“He had seen a man who had died from the bite of a 
serpent. A charm was applied, and in consequence he 
rose, spoke, made his will, showed where he had de- 
posited his treasures, and gave all necessary information 
about them. But when he inhaled the smell of a dish, 
he fell down dead, life being completely extinct.”’ 

It is a Hindu custom that when a man has been 
bitten by a venomous serpent, and they have no charmer 
at hand, they bind the bitten man on a bundle of reeds, 
and place on him a leaf on which is written a blessing 
for that person who will accidentally light upon him, 
and save him by a charm from destruction. _ 

I, for my part, do not know what I am to say about 
these things, since I do not believe in them. Once a 
man who had very little belief in reality, and much less 
in the tricks of jugglers, told me that he had been 
poisoned, and that people had sent him some Hindus 
possessing the knowledge of charms. They sang their 
charms before him, and this had a quieting effect upon 
him, and soon he felt that he became better and better, 
whilst they were drawing lines in the air with their 
hands and with twigs. 
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I inyself have witnessed that in hunting gazelles they 
caught them with the hand. One Hindu even went so 
far as to assert that’ he, without catching the gazelle, 
would drive it before him and lead it straight into the 
kitchen. This, however, rests, as I believe I have found 
out, simply on the device of slowly and constantly 
accustoming the animals to one and the same melody. 
Our people, too, practise the same when hunting the 
ibex, which is more wild even than the gazelle. When 
they see the animals resting, they begin to walk round 
them in a circle, singing one and the same melody so. 
long until the animals are accustomed to it. Then 
they make the circle more and more narrow, till at last 
they come near enough to shoot at the animals which 
lie there in perfect rest. 

The shooters of Kata-birds have a custom of beating 
copper-vessels during the night with one and the same 
kind of beat, and they manage to catch them with the 
hand. If, however, the beat is changed, the birds fly 
off in all directions. 

All these things are peculiar customs which have 
nothing whatsoever to do with charms. Sometimes the 
Hindus are considered as sorcerers because of their 
plaving with balls on raised beams or 9n tight ropes, 
but tricks of this kind are common to all nations. 
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VARIOUS NOTES ON THEIR COUNTRY, THEIR RIVERS, AND 
THEIR OCEAN. ITINERARIES. OF THE DISTANCES BE- 

_ {TWEEN THEIR SEVERAL KINGDOMS, AND BETWEEN 
THE BOUNDARIES OF THEIR COUNTRY. 


THe reader is to imagine the inhabitable world, 4 
oikoupévn, a8 lying in the northern half of the earth, 
and more accurately in one-half of this half—z.e. in 
one of the quarters of the earth. It is surrounded by 
a sea, which both in west and east is called the compre- 
hending one; the Greeks call its western part near their 
country dxeavés. This sea separates the inhabitable 
world from whatever continents or inhabitable islands 
there may be beyond it, both towards west and east; for 
it is not navigable on account of the darkness of the 
air and the thickness of the water, because there is 
no more any road to be traced, and because the risk 
is enormors, whilst tne profit is nothing. Therefore 
people of olden times have fixed marks both on the sea 
and its shores which are intended to deter from enter- 
ing it. 

The inhabitable world does not reach the north on 
account of the cold, except in certain places where it 
penetrates into the north in the shape, as it were, of 
tongues and bays. In the south it reaches as far as 
the coast of the ocean, which in west and east is con- 
nected with the comprehending ocean. This southern 
ocean is navigable. It does not form the utmost 
southern limit of the inhabitable world. On the con- 
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trary, the latter stretches still more southward in the 
shape of large and small islands which fill the ocean. 
In this southern region land and water dispute with 
each other their position, so that in one place the con- 
tinent protrudes into the sea, whilst in another the sea 
penetrates deeply into the continent. 

- The continent. protrudes far into the sea in the west- 
ern half of the earth, and extends its shores far into 
the south. Qn the plains of this continent live the 
western negroes, whence the slaves are brought; and 
there are the Mountains of the Moon, and on them are 
the sources of the Nile. On its coast, and the islands 
before the coast, live the various tribes of the Zan}. 
There are several bays or gulfs which penetrate into 
the continent on this western half of the earth—the 
bay of Berbera, that of Klysma (the Red Sea), and that 
of Persia (the Persian Gulf); and between these gulfs 
the western continent protrudes more or less into the 
ocean. 

In the eastern half of the earth the sea penetrates as 
deeply into the northern continent as the continent in 
the western half protrudes into the southern sea, and 
in many places it has formed bays and estuaries which 
run far into the continent—bays being parts of the sea, 
estuaries being the outlets of rivers towards the sea. 
This sea is mostly called from some island in it or 
from the coast which borders it. Here, however, we 
are concerned only with that part of the sea which 
is bordered by the continent of India, and therefore is 
called the Jndtan Ocean. 

As to the orographic configuration of the inhabitable 
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Empire, the country of the Franks, and of the Jalalika 
(Gallicians). Long as this range is, it has also a con- 
siderable breadth, and, besides, many windings which 
enclose inhabited plains watered by streams which 
descend from the mountains both towards north and 
south. One of these plains is India, limited in the 
south by the above-mentioned Indian Ocean, and on 
Pageo7 all three other sides by the lofty mountains, the waters 
of which flow down to it. But if you have seen the 
India, are- 80il of India with your own eyes and meditate on its 
ee nature—if you consider the rounded stones found in 
the earth however deeply you dig, stones that are huge 
near the mountains and where the rivers have a violent 
current; stones that are of smaller size at greater dis- 
tance from the mountains, and where the streams flow 
more slowly ; stones that appear pulverised in the shapé 
of sand where the streams begin to stagnate near their 
mouths and near.the sea—if you consider all this, you 
could scarcely help thinking that India has once been 
a sea which by degrees has been filled up by the allu- 
~ vium of the streams, 
First orin- The middle of India is the country round Kanoj 
iite ts. (Kananj), which they call Madhyadeéa, t.e, the, middle 
Keroj” —=of the realms. It is the middle or centre from a geo-. 
Tintshes graphical point of view, in so far as it lies halfway be- 
tween the sea and the mountains, in the midst between 
the hot and the cold provinces, and also between the 
eastern and western frontiers of India.. But it is a 
political centre too, because in former times it was the 
residence of their moat famous heroes and kings. 

The country of Sindh lies to the west of Kanoj. In 
marching from our country to Sindh we start from the 
country of Nimrdz, 4.¢. the country of Sijistan, whilst 
marching to Hind or India proper we start from the 
side of Kabul. This, however, is not the only possible 
road. You may march into India from all sides, sup- 
posing that you can remove the obstacles in the way. 
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In the mountains which form the frontier of India 
towards the west there are tribes of the Hindus, or of 
people near akin to them—rebellious savage races— 
which extend as far as the farthermost frontiers .of 
the Hindu race. 

Kanoj lies to the west of the Ganges, a very large 
town, but most of it is now in ruins and desolate since 
the capital has been transferred thence to the city of 


Bari, east of the Ganges. Between the two towns there _ 


is a distance of three to four days’ marches. 
As Kanoj (Kanydkulja) has’ become famous by the 


children of Panda, the city of Mahara (Mathura) has” 


become famous by Vasudeva. It lies east of the river 
Jaun (Yamund). The distance between Mahira and 
Kanoj is 23 farsakh. | 

Tanéshar (Sthdnésvara) lies between the two rivers to 
the north both of Kanoj and Mahia, at a distance of 
nearly 80 farsakh from Kanoj, and nearly 50 farsakh 
from Mahira. 

The river Ganges rises in the mountains which have 
already been mentioned. Its source is called Gangd- 
dvdra. Most of the other rivers of the country also rise 
in the same mountains, as we have already mentioned 
in the proper place. . 

As for the distances between the various parts of 
India, those who have not themselves actually seen 


them must rely upon tradition ; but unfortunately it is “ 


of such a nature that already Ptolemy-incessantly com- 
plains of its transmitters and their bias towards story- 
telling. Fortunately I have found out a certain rule 
by which to control their lies. The Hindus frequently 
estimate the burden an ox could bear at 2000 and 3000 
mand. (which is infinitely more than an ox could carry 
at once). In consequence they are compelled to let the 
caravan make the same march to and fro during many 
days—-in fact, so long until the ox has carried the 
whole load assigned to it from one end of the route to 
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the other, and then they reckon as the distance between 
the two places a march of such a number of days as the 
caravan has altogether spent in marching to and fro. 
It is only with the greatest exertion and caution that 
we can to some extent correct the statements of the 
Hindus. However, we could not make up our mind to 
suppress that which we know on account of that which 
we do not know. We ask the reader’s pardon where 
there is anything wrong, and now we continue, 

A man marching from Kanoj to the south between 
the two rivers Jaun and Ganges passes the following 
well-known places :—Jajjamau, 12 farsakh from Kanoj, 
each farsakh being equal to four miles or one Aurdh ; 
Abhipirt, 8 farsakh ; Kuraha, 8 farsakh ; Barhamshil, 
8 farsakh ; the Tree of Praydya, 12 fursakh, the place 
where the water of the Jaun joins the Ganges, where 
the Hindus torment themselves with various kinds of 
tortures, which are described in the books about religious 
sects, The distance from Prayiiga to the place where 
the Ganges flows into the sea is 12 farsakh (sic). 

Other tracts of country extend from the ‘Tree of 
Prayiga southward towards the coast. Arku-tirtha, 12 
Jarsakh from Prayiga; the realm Uwaryahdr, 40 far- 
sakh; Urdabishau on the coast, 50 farsakh. 

Thence along the coast towards the east there are 
countries which are now under the sway of Jaur ; first 
Daraur, 40 farsakh from Urdabtshau ; Kdnjt, 30 far- 
sakh; Malaya, 40 farsakh ; Kank, 30 farsakh, which is 
the last of Jaur’s possessions in this direction. 

Marching from Bari along the Ganges on its eastern 
side, you pass the following stations :—Ayjodaha (Ayo- 
dhya, Oudh), 25 farsakh from Bari; the famous Band- 
rast, 20 farsakh. 

Thence changing the direction, and marching east- 
ward instead of ‘southward, yon come to Sharwdr, 35 
farsakh from Banarasi; Pédtaliputra, 20 farsakh ; 
Mungtri, 1§ farsakh ; Janpa, 30 farsakh ; Digumptr, 
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50 farsakh; Gangdsdyara, 30 farsakh, where the 
Ganges flows into the sea. 

Marching from Kanoj towards the east, you come to 
Bart, 10 farsakh ; Digum, 45 farsakh ; the empire 
of Shilahat, 10 farsakh ; the town Bihat, 12 farsakh. 
- Farther" on the country to the right is called 7ilwat, 
the inhabitants Zard, people of very black colour and 
flat-nosed like the Turks. Thence you come to the 
mountains of Kamrti, which stretch away as far as the 
sea. 

Opposite Tilwat the country to the left is the realm 
of Naipil. A man who had travelled in those countries 
gave me the following report :—‘“ When in Tanwat, he 
left the easterly diréction and turned to the left. He 
marched to Naipil, a distance of 20 farsakh, most of 
which was ascending country. From Naipfl he came 
to Bhéteshar in thirty days, a distance of nearly 80 
farsakh, in which there is more ascending than descend- 
ing country. And there is a water which is several 
times crossed on bridges consisting of planks tied with 
cords to two canes, which stretch from rock to rock, and 
are fastened to milestones constructed on either side. 
People carry the burdens on their shoulders over such 
a bridge, whilst below, at a depth of 100 yards, the water 
foams as white as snow, threatening to shatter the rocks. 
On the other side of the bridges, the burdens are trans- 
ported on the back of goats. My reporter told me that 
he had there seen gazelles with four eyes; that this was 
not an accidental misformation of nature, but that the 
whole species was of this nature. 

‘‘ Bhoteshar is the first frontier of Tibet. There the 
language changes as well as the costumes and the 
anthropological character of the people. Thence the 
distance to the top of the highest peak is 20 farsakh. 
From the height of this mountain, India appears as 
a black expanse below the mist, the mountains lying 
below this peak like small hills, and Tibet and China 
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appearas red. ‘Ihe descent towards Tibet and Chinais 
less than one farsakh.” 

Marching from Kanoj towards the south-east, on the 
western side of the Ganges, you come to the realm of 
Jajdhitt, 30 fursakh from Kanoj. ‘The capital of the 
country is Kajirdha. Between this town and Kanoj 
there are two of the most famons fortresses of India, 
Gwiliyar (Gwalior) and Kilanjar. Dahdla [— farsakh), 
a country the capital of which is Tiauri, and the ruler 
of which is now Gangeya. : 

The realm of Kannakara, 20 farsakh. Apstr, Bana- 
vas, on the sea-coast. 

Marching from Kanoj towards the south-west, you 
come to Ast, 18 farsakh from Kanoj; Sahanyd, 17 far- 
sakh ; Jandrd, 18 farsakh; Rdjaurt, 1§ farsakh; Bazina, 
the capital of Guzarat, 20 farsakh. ‘This town is called 
Ndrdyan by our people. After it had fallen into 
decay the inhabitants migrated to another place called 
Jadtira (?). 

The distance between Mahtira and Kanoj is the same 
as that between Kanoj and Baziina, viz. 28 farsakh. 
If a man travels from Mahira to Ujain, he passes 
through villages which are only five fursukh and less dis- 
tant from each other. Atthe end of a march of 35 far- 
sakh, he comes to a large village called Diidaht ; thence 
to Bamahir, 17 farsakh from Diidahi; Bhdilsdn, 5 far- 
sakh, a place most famous among the Hindus. ‘The 
name of the town is identical with that of the idol wor- 
shipped there. Thence to Ardin, 9 farsakh. ‘The idol 
worshipped there is called Mahakdla. Dhar, 7 farsakh. 

Marching from Baziina southward, you come to Mai- 
war, 25 farsakh from Bazina. This is a kingdom the 
capital of which is Jattaraur. From this town to 
Malava and its capital, Dhar, the distance is 20 farsakh. 
The city of Ujain lies 7 farsakh to the east of Dhar. 

From Ujain to Bhiilasin, which likewise belongs to 
Malavi, the distance is 10 farsakh. | 
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Marching from Dhiir southward, you come to Bhimi- 
hara, 20 farsakh from Dhir; Kand, 20 farsakh ; Namd- 
vur, on the banks of the Narmada (Nerbudda), 10 
farsakh ; Alispir, 20 farsakh ; Mandagir, on the banks 
of the river Godivar, 60 farsakh. 

Again marching from Dhir southward, you come to 
the valley of Namiyya, 7 fursakh from Dhir; Aahratta- 
Désh, 18 farsakh; the province of Aunkan, and its 
capital, Tiina, on the sea-ccast, 25 farsakh. 

People relate that in the plains of Kunkan, called 
Ddnak, there lives an animal called shaurava (Skr. 
Sarabha). It has four feet, but also on the back it has 
something like four feet directed upwards. It has a 
small proboscis, but two big horns with which it attacks 
the elephant and cleaves it in two. It has the shape 
of a buffalo, but is larger than a gaye (rhinoceros). 
According to popular tales, it sometimes rams some 
animal with its horns, raises it or part of it towards its 
back, so that it comes to lie between its upper feet. 
There it becomes a putrid mass of worms, which work 
their way into the back of the animal. Jn consequence 
it continually rubs itself against the trees, and finally 
it perishes, Of the same animal people relate that 
sometimes, when hearing the thunder, it takes it to be 
the voice of some animal. Immediately it proceeds to 
attack this imaginary foe; in pursuing him it climbs 
up to the top of the mountain-peaks, and thence leaps 
towards him. Of course, it plunges into the depth and 
is dashed to pieces. 

The ganda exists in large numbers in India, more 
particularly about the Ganges. It is of the build of a 
buffalo, has a black scaly skin, and dewlaps hanging 
down under the chin. It has three yellow hoofs on 
each foot, the biggest one forward, the others on both 
sides. The tail is not long; the eyes lie low, farther 
down the cheek than is the case with all other animals. 
On the top of the nose there is a single horn which is 
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bent upwards. The Brahmins have the privilege of 
eating the flesh of the ganda. Ihave myself witnessed 
how an elephant coming across a young ganda was 
attacked by it. The ganda wounded with its horn a 
forefoot of the elephant, and threw it down on its face. 

I thought that the ganda was the rhinoceros (or 
karkadann), but a man who had visited Suffila, in the 
country of the Negroes, told me that the hark, which 
the Negroes call zmpi/d, the horn of which furnishes the 
material for the handles of our knives, comes nearer 
this description than the rhinoceros. It has various 
colours. On the skull it has a conical horn, broad at 
the root, but not very high. The shaft of the horn (lit. 
its arrow) is black inside, and white everywhere else. 
On the front it has a second and longer horn of the 
same description, which becomes erect as soon as the 
animal wants to ram with it. It sharpens this horn 
against the rocks, so that it cuts and pierces. It has 
hoofs, and a hairy tail like the tail of an ass. 

There are crocodiles in the rivers of India as in the 
Nile, a fact which led simple Aljahiz, in his ignorance 
of the courses of the rivers and the configuration of the. 
ocean, to think that the river of Muhran (the river 
Sindh) was a branch of the Nile. Besides, there are 
other marvellous animals in the rivers of India of the 
crocodile tribe, makara, curious kinds of fishes, and an 
animal like a leather-bag, which appears to the ships 
and plays in swimming. It is called burld (porpoise ?). 
I suppose it to be the dolphin or a kind of dolphin. 
People say that it has a hole on the head for taking 
breath like the dolphin. 

In the rivers of Southern India there is an animal 
called by various names, gréha, jalatantu, and tandud. 
It is thin, but very long. People say it spies and lies 
in wait for those who enter the water and stand in it, 
whether men or animals, and at once attacks them. 
Tirst it circles round the prey at some distance, until 
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its length comes to an end. Then it draws itself 
together, and winds itself like a knot round the feet of 
the prey, which is thus thrown off its legs and perishes, 
A man who had seen the animal told me that it has 
the head of a dog, and a tail to which there are attached 
many long tentacles, which it winds round the prey, in 
case the latter is not weary enough. By means of these 
feelers it drags ‘the prey towards the tail itself, and 
when once firmly encircled by the tail the animal is 
lost. 

After this digression we return to our subject. 

Marching from Bazina towards the south-west, you 
come to Anhilvdra, 60 farsakh from Bazina; Soma- 
néth, on the sea-coast, 50 farsakh. 

Marching from Anhilvira southward, you come to 
Lardésh, to the two capitals of the country, Bikrdy and 
Rihanjir, 42 farsakh from Anhilvara. Both are on the 
sea-coast to the east of Tina. 

Marching from Bazina towards the west, you come 
to Mu tdn, 50 farsakh from Bazana; Bhdtt, 15 farsakh. 

Marching from Bhiti towards the south-west, you 
come to Arér, 15 farsakh from Bhiti, a township be- 
tween two arms of the Sindh River; Bamhanwd Alman- 
stra, 20 farsakh ; Léhardnt, at the mouth of the Sindh 
River, 30 farsakh, 

Marching from Kanoj towards the north-north-west, 
you come to Shirshdraha, 50 farsakh from Kano}; 
Pinjaur, 18 farsakh, situated on the mountains, whilst 
opposite it in the plain there lies the city of Tanéshar ; 
Dahmdla, the capital of Jalandhar, at the foot of the 
mountains, 18 farsakh ; Balldwar, 10 farsakh ; thence 
marching westward, you come to Ladda, 13 farsakh; 
the fortress Rdjagiri, 8 farsakh ; thence marching north- 
ward, you come to Kashmir, 25 farsakh. 

Marching from Kanoj towards the west, you come 
to Diydmau, 10 farsakh from Kanoj ; Kuti, 10 farsakh ; 
Andr, 10 farsakh; Mérat, 10 farsakh ; Panipat, 19 
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farsakh. Between the latter two places flows the river 
Jaun; Kawtial, 10 farsakh ; Sunndm, 10 farsakh. 

Thence marching towards the north-west, you come 
to Adittahaur, 9 farsakh ; Jaganir, 6 farsakh ; Manda- 
hakar, the capital of Lauhadwur, east of the river Irawa, 
8 farsakh ; the river Candréha, 12 farsakh ; the river 
Jailam, west of the river Biyatta, 8 farsakh ; Wathind, 
the capital of Kandhir, west of the river Sindh, 20 
farsakh ; Purshdwar, 14 farsakh ; Dunpir, 15 farsakh ; 
Kabul, 12 farsakh ; Ghazna, 17 farsakh. 

Kashmir lies on a plateau surrounded by high inac- 
cessible mountains. The south and east of the country 
belong to the Hindus, the west to various kings, the 
Bolar-Shah and the Shugnan-Shih, and the more remote 
parts up to the frontiers of Badhakhshin, to the Wakhan- 
Shih. The north and part of the east of the country 
belong to the Turks of Khoten and Tibet. The distance 
from the peak of Bhéteshar to Kashmir through Tibet 
amounts to nearly 300 farsakh. 

The inhabitants of Kashmir are pedestrians, they 
have no riding animals nor elephants. The noble 
among them ride in palankins called ‘att, carried on 
the shoulders of men. They are particularly anxious 
about the natural strength of their country, and there- 
fore take always much care to keep a strong hold upon 
the entrances and roads leading into it. In consequence 
it is very difficult to have any commerce with them. 
In former times they used to allow one or two foreigners 
to enter their country, particularly Jews, but at present 
they do not allow any Hindu whom they do not know 
personally to enter, much less other people. 

The best known entrance to Kashmir is from the 
town Babrahin, half way between the rivers Sindh and 
Jailam. Thence to the bridge over the river, where the 
water of the Kusniri is joined by that of the. Mahwi, 
both of which come from the mountains of Shamilan, 
and fall into the Jailam, the distance is 8 farsakh. 
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Thence you reach in five days the beginning of the ravine 
whence the river Jailam comes; at the other end of this 
ravine is the watch-station Dvdr, on both sides of the 
river Jailam. Thence, leaving the ravine, you enter 
the plain, and reach in two more days Addishtan, the 
capital of Kashmir, passing on the road the village 
UshkAra, which lies on both sides of the valley, in the 
same manner as Baramilli. 

The city of Kashmir covers a space of four farsakh, 
being built along both banks of the river Jailam, which 
are connected with each other by bridges and ferry- 
boats. The Jailam rises in the mountains Haramakot, 
where also the Ganges rises, cold, impenetrable regions 
where the snow never melts nor disappears. Behind 
them there is Mahdcin, 1.c. Great China. When the 
Jailam has left the mountains, and has flowed two 
days’ journey, it passes through Addishtin. Four far- 
sakh farther on it enters a swamp of one square fursakh. 
The people have their plantations on the borders of this 
swamp, and on such parts of it as they manage to 
reclaim. Leaving this swamp, the Jailam passes the 
town Ushkira, and then enters the above-mentioned 
ravine. —_ 

The river Sindh rises in the mountains Unang in the 
territory of the Turks, which you can reach in the 
following way:—Leaving the ravine by which you 
enter Kashmir and entering the plateau, then you have 
for a march of two more days on your left the mountains 
of Bolor and Shamilan, Turkish tribes who are called 
Bhattavarydn. Their king has the title Bhatta-Shah. 
Their towns are Gilgit, Aswira, and Shiltés, and their 
language is the Turkish. Kashmir suffers much from 
their inroads. Marching on the left side of the river, 
you always pass through cultivated ground and reach 
the capital; marching on the right side, you pass 
throngh villages, one close to the other, south of the 
capital, and thence you reach the mountain Kulfrjak, 
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which is like a cupola, similar to the mountain Dun- 
bawand. The snow there never melts. It is always 
visible from the region of Takeshar and Lauhawar 
(Lahore). ‘The distance between this peak and the 
plateau of Kashmir is two farsakh. The fortress Rajé- 
girt lies south of it, and the fortress Lahdr west of it, 
the two strongest places I have ever seen, The town 
Rajawart is three farsakh distant from the peak. This 
is the farthest place to which our merchants trade, and 
beyond which they never pass. 

This is the frontier of India from the north. 

In the western frontier mountains of India there live 
various tribes of the Afghans, and extend up to the 
neighbourhood of the Sindh Valley. 

The west- The southern frontier of India is formed by the 

southern = OC@aN. The coast of India begins with Tz, the capital of 

Indie. | Makran, and extends thence in a south-eastern direction 
towards the region of Al-daibal, over a distance of 40 
Jarsakh. Between the two places lies the Gulf of 
Taran, <A gulf is like an angle or a winding line of 
water penetrating from the ocean into the continent, 
and is dangerous for navigation, specially on account of 
ebb and flood. An estuary is something similar to a 
gulf, but is not formed by the ocean’s penetrating into 
the continent. It is formed by an expanse of flowing 
water, which there is changed into standing water and 
is connected with the ocean. ‘lhese estuaries, too, are 
dangerous for the ships, because the water is sweet and 
does not bear heavy bodies as well as salt water does. 

After the above-mentioned gulf follow the small 
Munha, the great Munha, then the Bawirij, t.c. the 
pirates of Kacch and Somanath. They are thus called 
because they commit their robberies on sea in ships 
called btra. ‘The places on the coast are :— Tawalleshar, 
50 farsakh from Daibal; Lohardnt, 12 farsakh ; Baga, 
12 farsakh; Kacch, where the mukl-tree grows, and 
Barot, 6 farsakh ; Sémandth, 14 farsakh ; Kanbdyat, 
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30 farsakh ; Asawil, 2 days; Bihrdj, 30 farsakh (?); 
Sanddn, 50 farsakh; Sabdra, 6 farsakh; Tana, 5 
JSarsakh. 

Thence the coast-line comes to the country Ldrdn, 
in which lies the city of Jémdr, then to Vallabha, 
Kdujt, Darvad. Next follows a great bay in which 
Singaldtb lies, i.e. the island Sarandtb (Ceylon). Round 
the bay lies the city of Panyjaydvar (sic). When this 
city had fallen into ruins, the king, Jaur, built instead 
of it, on the coast towards the west, a new city which 
he called Padndr. 

Thanext place on thé coast is Ummalndra, then Rdm- 
sher (Rameshar ?) opposite Sarandib; the distance of the 
sea between them is 12 farsakh. The distance from 
Panjay4var to Ramsher is 40 farsakh, that between R4m- 
sher and Setubandha 2 farsakh. Setubandha means 
bridye of the ocean. It is the dike of Raima, the son of 
Daégaratha, which he built fromthe continent to the castle 
Lanka. At present it consists of isolated mountains 
between which the ocean flows. Sixteen farsakh from 
Setubandha towards the east is Kihkind, the mountains 
of the monkeys. Every day the king of the monkeys 
comes out of the thicket together with his hosts, and 
settles down in particular seats prepared forthem. The 
inhabitants of that region prepare for them cooked rice, 
and bring it to them on leaves. After having eaten 
it they return into the thicket, but in case they are 
neglected, this would be the ruin of the country, as 
they are not only numerous, but also savage and aggres- 
sive. According to the popular belief, they are a race 
of men changed into monkeys on account of the help 
which they had afforded to Rima when making war 
against the demons; he is believed to have bequeathed 
those villages to them as a legacy. When a man 
happens to fall in with them, and he recites to them 
the poetry of Rima and pronounces the incantations of 
Rama, they will quietly listen to him; they will even 
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lead on the right path him who has gone astray and 
give him meat and drink. At all events, thus the 
matter stands according to popular belief. If there is 
any trath in this, the effect must be produced by the 
melody, the like of which we have already mentioned 
in connection with the hunting of gazelles (v. p. 195). 
The eastern islands in this ocean, which are nearer to 
China than to India, are the islands of the Zdbaj, called 
by the Hindus Suvarna-dolpa, te. the gold islands. 
The western islands in this ocean are those of the Zanj 
(Negroes), and those in the middle are the islands 
Ramm and the Diva islands (Malediva, Laccadiva), to 
which belong also the Kumair islands. It is peculiar 
to the Diva islands that they rise slowly; first, there 
appears a sandy tract above the surface of the ocean ; it 
rises more and more and extends in all directions, till 
at last it becomes a firm soil, whilst at the same time 


_ another island falls into decay and melts away, finally 


is submerged and disappears in the ocean, As soon as 
the inhabitants become aware of this process, they search 
for a new island of increasing fertility, transport there. 
their cocoa-nut palms, date palms, cereals, and house- 
hold goods, and emigrate to it. These islands are, 
according to their products, divided into two classes, the 
Déva-kidha, 1.6. the Diva of the kauri-shells, because 
there they gather kauri-shells from the brancheg of the 
cocoa-nut palms which they plant in the sea, and Dtva- 
kanbdr, te. the Diva of the cords twisted from cocoa- 
nut fibres, and used for fastening bogeenes the planks of 
the ships. 

The island of Alwdkewth belongs to the Kumair 
islands. Kumair is not, as common people believe, the 
name of a tree which produces screaming human heads 
instead of fruits, but the name of a people the colour of 
whom is whitish. They are of short stature and of a 
build like that of the Tarks, They practise the religion 
of the Hindes, and have the custom of piercing their 
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ears. Some of the inhabitante of the Wdkwdk island 
are of black colour. In our countries there is a great 
demand for them as slaves. People fetch from thefice 
the black ebony-wood ; it is the pith of a tree, the other 
parts of which are thrown away, whilst the kinds of © 
wood called mulamma and shauhat and the yellow 
sandal-wood are brought from the country of the Zanj 
(Negroes). 7 

In former times there were pearl-banks in the bay 
of Sarandib (Ceylon), but at present they have been 
abandoned. Since the Sarandib pearls have disap- 
peared, other pearls have been found at Sufala in the 
country of the Zanj, so that people say the pearls of 
Sarandib have migrated to Sufala. | 

India has the tropical rains in summer, which is called ile 
varshakdla, and these rains are the more copious and India - 
last the longer the more northward the situation of a 
province of India is, and the less it is intersected by 
ranges of mountains. The people of Mfltan used to 
tell me that they have no varshakdla, but the more | 
northern provinces nearer the mountains have the var- 
shakdla. In Bhatal and Indravédi it begins with the 
month Ashadha, and it rains continually for four 
months as though water-buckets were poured out. In 
provinces still farther northward, round the mountains 
of Kashmir up-to the peak of Jidart between Dunpfir 
and Barshéwar, copious rain falls during two and a half 
months, beginning with the month Sravana. However, 
on the other side of this peak there is no rainfall; for 
the clouds in the north are very heavy, and do not rise 
much above the surface. When, then, they reach the 
mountains, the mountain-sides strike against them, and 
the clouds are pressed like olives or grapes, in conse- 
quence of which the rain pours down, and ‘the clouds 
never pass beyond the mountains. Therefore Kashmir 
has no varshakdla, but continual snowfall during two 
and a half months, béginning with MAgha, and shortly 
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after the. middle of Caitra continual rain sets in for a- 
few days, melting the snow and cleansing the earth. 
This rule seldom has an exception ; however, a certain 
amount of extraordinary meteorological occurrences is 
peculiar to every province of India. 
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ON THE NAMES OF THE PLANETS, THE SIGNS OF THE 
ZODIAC, THE LUNAR STATIONS, AND RELATED SUB- . 


JECTS. 


WE have already mentioned, near the beginning of the 

book, that the language of the Hindus is extremely Page 104. 
rich in nouns, both original and derivative, so that in 

some instances they call one thing by a multitude of 
different names. So I have heard them saying that 

they have a thousand names all meaning sun ; and, no 
doubt, each planet has quite as many, or nearly as 

many names, since they could not do with less (for the 
purposes of versification). 

The names of the week-days are the best known The names 
names of the planets connected with the word bdra, ofthe week. 
which follows after the planet’s name, as in Persian the 
word shambth follows after the number of the week- 
day (dishambih, sihshmbih, &c.). So they say— 

Aditya bdra, i.e. Sunday. Brihaspati bara, tc. Thureday. 

Soma bdra, i.e. Monday. Sukra bdra, i.e. Friday. 

Margala bara, t.e. Tuesday. Sanaiécara bdra, t.e. Saturday. 

Budha bdra, i.e. Wednesday. 


And thus they go on counting, beginning anew with — 
Sunday, Monday, &c. 

Muslim astronomers call the planets the lords of the on the 
‘days, and, in counting the howrs of the day, they begin dicwm. 
with the dominus of the day, and then count the planets 
in the order from above to below. For instance, the sun | 
is the dominus of the first day, and at the same time the 
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dominus of its first hour. The second hour is ruled by 
the planet of the sphere next under the sphere of the 
sun, 4.e. Venus. The third hour is ruled by Mercury, 
and the fourth by the moon. Therewith the descending 
from the sun to the ether, i.c. the atmosphere of the 
earth, has an end, and in counting they return to Saturn. 
According to this system, the dominus of the twenty- 
fifth hour is the moon, and this is the first hour of 
Monday. So the moon is not only the dominus of the 
first hour of Monday, but also the dominus of the whole 
day. 

In all this there is only one difference between our 
system and that of the Hindus, yiz. that we use the dpa: 
xapixai, so that the thirteenth planet, counted from 
the dominus diet, is the dominus of the succeeding night. 
This is the third planet if you count in an opposite 
direction, t.e. ascending from the lower planet-spheres 
to the higher. On the contrary, the Hindus make the 
dominus dier the dominus of the whole vuy6:jpepov, 80 
that day and night follow each other without having 
each a separate dominus. This, at all events, is the 
practice of the people at large. 

Sometimes, however, their chronological methods 
make me think that the dpa: xapixai were not entirely 
unknown to them. They call the hour hora, and by 
the same name they call the half of a zodiacal gign in 
the calculation of the némbahra. The following cal- 
culation of the dominus hore is derived from one of 
their astronomical handbooks :— 

“ Divide the distance between the sun and the degree 
of the ascendens measured by equal degrees, by 15, and 
add to the quotient 1, dropping a fraction if there be 
any. This sum is then counted off from the dominus 
diei, according to the succession of the planets from 
above to below.” (The planet you arrive at in the end 
is the dominus of the hour in question.) This calcula- 
tion is more of a natnre to make us think of dpa 
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kaipixai as having been used, than of dpas ionpe- 
pivai, 

It is a custom of the Hindus to enumerate the planets 
in the order of the week-days. They will persist in 
using it in their astronomical handbooks, as well as in 
other books, and they decline to use any other order, 
though it be much more correct. 

The Greeks mark the planets with figures, to fix 
thereby their limits on the astrolabe in an easily intel- 
ligible manner, images which are not letters of the 
alphabet. The Hindus use a similar system of abridge- 
ment; however, their figures are not images invented 
for the purpose, but the initial characters of the names 
of the planets, eg.é= Aditya, or the sun; c= Candra, 
or the moon; 6= Budha, or Mercury. 

The following table exhibits the commonest names 
of the seven planets :— 
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The Planets. Their Names in the Indian Language. 
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eal Raita: siirya, bhanu, arka, divAkara, ravi, bibata (7), 
heli. 


Moon Soma, candra, indu, himagu, sitaraémi, himaraémi, 
sitamsu, sitadidhiti, himamaydakha. 
Mangala, bhaumya, kuja, fra, vakra, fvaneya, 
mfaheya, krirakshi (?), rakta. 


hemna. 


Vrihaspati, guru, jiva, devejya, devapurohita, deva- 
daplter: mantrin, aigiras, stiri, devapita. 
Venus Sukra, bhrigu, sita, irr rial Asbati(?), dinavaguru, 
bbriguputra, Aspbujit (7). 
Sanaidcara, manda, asita, kona, Adityaputra, saura, 


arki, siryaputra. 


Mercury 4 Budha, saumya, cindra, ja, bodhana, vitta (7), 
Saturn . \ 
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The multiplicity of names of the sun as exhibited onthe 


in the previous table was the cause which led the 
theologians to assume also a multiplicity of suns, so 


twelve suns. 
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that according to them there are twelve suns, each of 
which rises in a particular month. The book Vishnu- 
dharma says: “ Vishnu, i.e. N&érayana, who is without 
beginning in time and without end, divided himself 
for the angels into twelve parts, which became sons 
to Kasyapa, These are the suns rising in the single 
months.” Those, however, who do not believe that the 
multiplicity of names is the source of this theory of 
twelve suns, point out that the other planets also have. 
many names, but each only one body, and that, besides, 
the names of ‘the sun are not only twelve, but many 
more, The names are derived from words with generic 
meanings, eg. Aditya, i.e. the beginning, because the 
sun is the beginning of the whole. Savitri means 
every being which has a progeny, and since all progeny 
in the world originates with the sun, he is called 
Savitrs. Further, the sun is called Ravi, because he 
dries wet substances. The juice in the plants is called 
rasa, and he who takes it out of them is called ravt. 

The moon too, the companion of the sun, has many 
names, ¢.g. Soma, because she is lucky, and everything 
lucky is called somagraha, whilst all that’ is unlucky is 
called pdpagraha. Further, Niéeéa, ¢.c. lord of the night, 
Nakshatrandtha, +. lord of the lunar stations, Deyesvara, 
i.¢. lord of the Brahmins, Sttdrisu, t.¢. having a cold ray, 
because the moon’s globe is watery, which is a blessing 
to the earth. When the solar ray meets the moon, the 
ray becomes as cool as the moon herself, then, being 
reflected, it illuminates the darkness, makes the night 
cool and extinguishes any hortful kind of combustion 
wrought by the sun. Similarly the moon is also called 
Candra, which means the left eye of Nérdyaya, as the san 
is his right eye. 

The following table exhibits the names of the months 
Disturbances and differences in lists of these names pro- 
ceed from the causes which we shall mention (v. p. 228) 
when speaking of theenumeration of the different earths. 
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People think, with regard to the order of the names 
of suns as given by the Vishnu-dharma, that it is 
correct and undisturbed; for Vasudeva has a separate 
name in each month, and his worshippers begin the 
months with Margasirsha, in which his name is Kesava, 
If you count his names one after the other, you find that 
one which he has in the month Caitra, Vishnu, in accord- 
ance with the tradition of the Vishnu-dharma, 

The names of the months are related to those of the 
lunar stations. As two or three stations belong to each 
month, the name of the month is derived from one of 
them. We have in the following table written these 
particular stations with red ink (in this translation with 
an asterisk), in order to point out their relationship with 
the names of the months. 

If Jupiter shines in some lunar station, the month to 
which this station belongs is considered as the dominant 
of the year, and the whole year is called by the name of 
this month. 

If the names of the month given in the following 
table differ in some respects from those used heretofore, 
the reader must know that the names which we have 
hitherto used are the vernacular or vulgar ones, whilst 
those given in this table are the classical :— 


The Months, The Lunar | The Months. pines 
3\ Krittika.* ||...  §{16| Viddkha.* 
Karttika Karttika 4 Rohint. Vaisékha 4 17 Anuradha, 
Margaétrsha | 2 Oral Jyaishtha .{ of ala. shtha.* 
7| Punarvasu. 20 Parvashadha * 
Pausha . .{| § Puahya Asbadha . {|20 Utara 
§| 9| Aélésha ' 22} S’ravane 
Magha . "\}10) Magha.* Sravana { 23| Dhanishta. 
11 Parva-phal- 24| S‘atabhishaj. 
gunt. * 25| Parva-bhadra- 
Phalguna_ .< |12/ Uttara-phal- || Bhadrapada pad4.* 
gunt, 26| Uttara-bhadra- 
ra] Gite 7| Ravath 
P 14} Citra. vatt. 
Caitra. . { 15| SvAtt. Asvayuja Al" eddie 
arant. 
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The signs of the zodiac have names corresponding to On the 
the images which they represent, and which are the the e signs of 
same among the Hindus as among all other nations. Page 108. 
The third sign is called Mithuna, which means a pair 
consisting of a boy and a girl; in fact, the same as the 
Twins, the well-known image of this sign. 

Varahamihira says in the larger book of nativities 
that the word applies to a man holding a lyre and a 
club, which makes me think that he identified Mithuna 
with Orion (Aljabbdr). And this is the opinion of 
common people in general, to such a degree that the 
station is known as Aljauzd (instead of the Twins), 
though Aljauzi does not belong to the image of this 
sign. 

The same author explains the image of the sixth sign 
as a ship, and in tts hand an ear of corn. Iam inclined | 
to think that in our manuscript there is a lacuna in this 
place, for a ship has no hand. The Hindus call this 
sign Kanyd, «.e. the virgin girl, and perhaps the passage 
in question ran originally thus: “A virgin in a ship 
holding an ear of corn in her hand.” This is the lunar 
station Alsimdk Al’a‘zal (Spica). The word ship makes 
one think that the author meant the lunar station 
Al awwé (8, », y, 8, ¢, Virginis), for the stars of Al‘aww4 
form a line, the end of which is a curve (like the keel 
of a ship). 

The image of the seventh sign he declares to be jire. 

It is called Tuld=balance. 

_ Of the tenth sign Varihamihira says that it has the 
face of a goat, whilst the remainder is a makara (hippo- 
potamus). However, after having compared the sign 
with a makara, he might have saved himself the trouble 
of attributing to it the face of a goat. Only the Greeks 
require the latter description, because they consider the 
sign as composed of two animals, as a goat in the part 
above the breast and as a fish in the lower part. But 
the aquatic animal called makara, as people describe 
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it, does not require to be explained as a composition of 
two animals. 

The image of the eleventh sign he calls a bucket, and 
the name, Kumbha, corresponds to this statement. How- 
ever, if they sometimes enumerate this sign or part of 
it among the human figures, this proves that they, fol- 
lowing the example of the Greeks, see in it Aquarius. 

The image of the twelfth sign he describes as the 
figure of two fishes, although the name of the sign in 
all languages signifies only one fish. 

Besides the well-known names, Varihamihira men- 
tions also certain Indian names of the signs which are 
not generally known. We have tnited both kinds in 
the following table :— 


| 
| 
| 
! 
, 





! 
| 


= : prea : : a tiaiy 
: e, | 2eF {2 E gee 
ea; 98 [| Se | ge] 88 poe | 
§ 3% 33 Sm o& sox 
ow EP. Hos oe EA gob | 

r= ra 7, Sz e Fa pe e £ 
i ig Niece a SE ee Re me te ee = 
o | Mesha. i Kriya. 6 | Tula. Jaga. | 
1 | Vrishan. ‘ T'ambiru. 7 | Vriscika. Kaurba. 
2 Mithuna. — Jituma. 8 | Dhanu. Taukshika. 
3 | Karkata. | Kulira. 9 | Makara. Agokiru. 2 
4 | Sirbha. | Liyaya. 10 | Kumbah. Udruvaga. | 

I 

| Anta, also | 
5 | Kanya. | P&rtina. tr | Mina. Jttu. | 


It is the custom of the Hindus in enumerating the 
zodiacal signs not to begin with o for Avies and | 
for Taurus, but to begin with 1 for Aries and 2 for 
Taurus, &c., so that Pisces are No. 12. 
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‘ CHAPTER XX. 
ON THE BRAHMANDA. 


BRAHMANDA means the egg of Brahman, and applies in the egg of 
reality to the whole of heaven (ai@jp), on account of its its ta coming 
being round, and of the particular kind of its motion. the he water 
It applies even to the whole world, in so far as it is Page 109. 
divided into an upper and an under part. When they 
enumerate the heavens, they call the sum of them 
Brahminda. The Hindus, however, are devoid of train- 
ing in astronomy, and have no correct astronomical 
notions. In consequence, they believe that the earth 
is at rest, more particularly as they, when describing 
the bliss of paradise as something like worldly happi- 
ness, make the earth the dwelling-place of the different 
classes of gods, angels, &c., to whom they attribute loco- 
motion and the direction from the upper worlds to the 
lower. 

According to the enigmatic expressions of their tradi- 
tion, the water was before every other thing, and it 
filled the space of the whole world. This was, as I 
understand them, at the beginning of the day of the soul 
(purushihordtra, p. 332), and the beginning of formation 
and combination. Further, they say the water was roll- 
ing and foaming. Then something white came forth 
from the water, of which the Creator created the egg 
of Brahman. Now, according to some, the egg broke ; 
Brahman came forth from it, the one half became the 
heaven, the other the earth, and the broken bits between 


the two halves became the rains. If they said moun- 


Greek 


allel : le- 


plus. 


Water the 
first ele- 
ment of 
paar ; 
he egg 0 
Brahman 
broken in 
two halves, 
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tains instead of rains, the matter would be somewhat 
more plausible. According to others, God spoke to 
Brahman: “I create an egg, which I make for thy 
dwelling in it.” He had created it of the above men- 
tioned foam of the water, but when the water sank and 
was absorbed, the egg broke into two halves. 

Similar opinions were held by the ancient Greeks 
regarding Asclepius, the inventor of the medical art; 
for, according to Galenus, they represent him as holding 
an egg in his hand, whereby they mean to indicate that’ 
the world is round, the egg an image of the universe, 
and that the whole world needs the medical art. Ascle- 
pius does not hold a lower position in the belief of the 
Greeks than Brahman in the belief of the Hindus, for 
they say that he is a divine power, and that his name 
is derived from his action, 4.¢. protecting against dryness, 
which means death, because death occurs when dryness 
and cold are prevalent. As for his natural origin, they 
call him the son of Apollo, the son of Phlegyas (?), and 
the son of Kronos, i.e. the planet Saturn. By this 
system of affiliation they mean to attribute to him the 
force of a threefold god. 

The theory of the Hindus, that the water existed 
before all creation, rests on this, that it is the cause of 
the cohesion of the atoms of everything, the cause of 
the growing of everything, and of the duration of life in 
every animated being. Thus the water is an instrument 
in the hand of the Creator when he wants to create 
something out of matter. A similar idea is propounded 
by the Koran xi. 9% “ And his (God’s) throne was on the 
water.” Whether you explain it in an external way 
as an individual body called by this name, and which 
God orders us to venerate, or whether you give it the 
intrinsic meaning of realm, 1.e. God’s realm, or the 
like, in any case the meaning is this, that at that 


_ time beside God there was nothing but the water and 


his throne. If this our book were not restricted to 
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the ideas of one single nation, we should produce from 
the belief of the nations who lived in ancient times in 
and round Babel ideas similar to the egg of Brahman, 
and even more stupid and unmeaning than that. 

The theory of the division of the egg into two halves 
proves that its originator was the contrary of a scientific 
man, one who did nct know that the heaven compre- 
hends the earth, as the shell of the egg of Brahman 
comprehends its yolk. He imagined the earth to be 
below and the heaven in only one of the six directions 
from the earth, 2c. above it. If he had known the 
truth, he might have spared himself the theory of the 
breaking of the egg. However, he wished by his theory 
to describe one half of the egg as spread out for the 
earth, and the other half as placed upon it for a cupola, Page 110. 
trying to outvie Ptolemy in the planispheric represen- 
tation of a globe, but without success. 

There have always been similar fancies afloat, which quotation 
everybody interprets as best suits his religion and Times. 
philosophy. So Plato says in his 7imaus something 
like the Brahmanda: “ The Creator cut a straight thread 
into halves. With each of them he described a circle, 
so that the two circles met in two places, and one of 
them he divided into seven parts.” In tliese words he 
hints, as is his custom, at the original two motions of 
the universe (from east to west in the diurnal rotation, 
and from west to east in the precession of the equi- 
noxes), and at the globes of the planets. 

Brahmagupta says in the first chapter of the Brahma- Quotation 
siddhdnta, where he enumerates the heavens, placing ae 
the moon in the nearest heaven, the other planets in 
the following ones, and Saturn in the seventh: ‘“ The 
fixed stars are in the eighth heaven, and this has been 
created round in order to last for ever, that in it the 
pious may be rewarded, the wicked be punished, since 
there is nothing behind it.” He indicates in this chapter 
that the heavens are identical with the spheres, and he 


Siddhanta 
of Pulisa. 
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_gives them in an order which differs from that of the. 


traditional literature of their creed, as we shall show 
hereafter in the proper place. He indicates, too, that 
the round can only be slowly influenced from without. 
He evinces his knowledge of the Aristotelio notions 
regarding the round form and the rotating motion, and 
that there is no body in existence behind the spheres. 

If it is of this description, evidently Brahminda is 
the totality of the spheres, tc. the ai@jp, in fact, the 
universe, for retribution in another life takes place, ac- 
cording to the ideas of the Hindus, within it, 

Palisa says in his Siddhdnia: “The totality of the 
world is the sum of earth, water, fire, wind, and heaven. 
The latter was created behind the darkness. It appears 
to the eyes as blue, because it is not reached by the 
rays of the sun and not illuminated by them like the 
watery non-igneous globes, t.e. the bodies of the planet 
and the moon. When the rays of the sun fall upon 
these and the shadow of the earth does not reach them, 
their darkness disappears and their figures become visi- 
ble in the night. The light-giver is only one, all the 


others receive the light from him.” In this chapter 


Puiisa speaks of the utmost limit that can be reached, 
and calls it heaven. He places it in darkness, since he 
says that it exists in a place which is not reached by 
the rays of the sun. The question as to the blue-grey 
colour of heaven which is perceived by the eye is of too 
great an extent to be touched upon here. 

Brabmagupts says in the above-mentioned chapter : 


mas Multiply the cycles of the. moon, 4.«. 57175 31300,000, 


by the number of the yajana of her sphere, 4.¢. 324,000, 
and you get as the prodact 18,7 12,069,200,000,000, 4.6. 
the number of the yujana of the sphere of the zodiac.” 

Of the yojana, as a meagure of distance we have already 
spoken in the chapter, on metrology (ch. xv. p. 167). 
We give. ‘he. juat-mentioned | calculation of _Brabma- 


 gupte,: simply ly reproducing his words without any re- 
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sponsibility of our own, for he has not explained on 
what reason it reste. Vasishtha says that the Brah- 
manda comprehends the spheres, and the just-mentioned 
numbers are the measure of the BrahmAnda, since the 
sphere of the zodiac is connected with it. The com- 
mentor Balabhadra eays: ‘ We do not consider these 
numbers as a measure of heaven, for we cannot define 
its greatness, but we consider them as the utmost limit 
to which the human power of vision can penetrate. 
‘here’ is no possibility of human perception reaching 
above it; but the other spheres differ from each other 
in greatness and smallness, so as to be visible in various 
degrees.” The followers of Aryabbata say : “‘ It is suffi- Page nr. 
cient for us to know the space which is reached by the 
solar rays. We do not want the space which is not 
reached by the solar rays, though it be in itself of an — 
enormous extent. That which is not reached by the 
rays is not reached by the perception of the senses, 
and that which is not reached by perception is not 
knowable.” 

Let us now examine the bearing of the words of these Oritictams | 
authors. The words of Vasishtha prove that the Brab- difterent 
miinda is a globe comprehending the eighth or so called The question 
zodiacal sphere, in which the fixed stars are placed, and oto aaa 
that the two spheres touch each other. Now we on our 
own part were already obliged to assume an eighth 
sphere, but there is no reason why we should suppose 
a ninth one. 

On this head the opinions of people are divided. 

Some hold the existence of a ninth sphere to be a neces- 
sity on account of thé rotation from east to west, in so 
far as it moves in this direction and compels everything 
which it comprehends to move in the same direction. 
Others assume the ninth sphere on account of the same 
motion, but suppose that it by itself is motionless. — 

The tendency of the representatives of the former 
theory is perfectly clear. However, Aristotle has ale 

VOL, I, | 


Aristotle, 
Ptolemy, 
Johannes 
Grammati- 
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that each moving body is brought into motion by some- 
thing moving which is not within itself. So also this 
ninth sphere would presuppose a mover outside itself. 
What, however, should prevent this mover from putting 
the eight spheres into motion without the intermedia- 
tion of a ninth sphere? 

As regards the representatives of the second view, 
one might almost think that they had a knowledge of 
the words of Aristotle which we have quoted, and that 
they knew that the first mover is motionless, for they 
represent the ninth sphere as motionless and as the 
source of the east to west rotation. However, Aristotle 
has also proved that the first mover is not a body, 
whilst he must be a body, if they describe him as a 
globe, as a sphere, and as comprehending something 
else within itself and motionless. 

Thus the theory of the ninth sphere is proved to be 
an impossibility. To the same effect are the words of 
Ptolemy in the preface of his Almagest: “The first 
cause of the first motion of the universe, if we consider 


the motion by itself, is according to our opinion an in- 


visible and motionless god, and the study of this sub- 
ject we call a divine one. We perceive his action in 
the highest heights of the world, but as an altogether 
different one from the action of those substances which 
can be perceived by the senses.” 

These are the words of Ptolemy on the first mover, 
without any indication of the ninth sphere. But the 
latter is mentioned by Johannes Grammaticus in his 
refutation of Proclus, where he says: “ Plato did not 
knovv a ninth, starless sphere.” And, according to Jo- 
hannes, it was this, 1.¢. the negation of the ninth sphere, 
which Ptolemy meant to say. 

Finally, there are other people who maintain that 
behind the last limit of motion there is an infinite rest- 
ing body or an infinite cacuum, or something which they 
declare to be neither a vacuum nor a plenum. These 
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theories, however, have no connection whatsoever. with 
our subject. 

Balabhadra gives-us the impression of holding the 
game opinion as those who think that heaven or the 
heavens aré a compact body holding in equilibrium all 
heavy bodies and carrying them, and that it is above 
the spheres. ‘I'o Balabhadra it is just as easy to prefer 
tradition to eyesight, as it is difficult to us to prefer 
doubt to a clear proof. 

The truth is entirely with the followers of Aryabhata 
who give us the impression of really being men of great 
scientific attainments. It is perfectly evident that 
Brahmanda means the ai@jp, together with all products 
of creation in it. 


Page - 2. 
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sequence of 
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CHAPTER XXI. 


DESCRIPTION OF EARTH AND HEAVEN ACCORDING TO THE 
RELIGIOUS VIEWS OF THE HINDUS, BASED UPON 
THEIR TRADITIONAL LITERATURE. 


‘HE people of whom we have spoken in the preceding 
chapter think that the earths are seven like seven 
covers one above the other, and the upper one they 
divide into seven parts, differing from our astronomers, 
who divide it into xAiyara, and from the Persians, who 
divide it into Kishvar. We shall afterwards give a clear 
explanation of their theories derived from the first 
authorities of their religious law, to expose the matter 
to fair criticism. If something in it appears strange to 
us, 80 a8 to require a commentary, or if we perceive some 
coincidence with others, even if both parties missed the 
mark, we shall simply put the case before the reader, 
not with the intention of attacking or reviling the 
Hindus, but solely in order to sharpen the minds of 
those who study these theories. 

They do not differ among themselves as to the num- 
ber of earths nor as to the number of the parts of the 
upper earth, but they differ regarding their names and 
th: order of these names. I am inclined to derive this 
difference from the great verbosity of their language, for 
they call one and the same thing by a multitude of names. 
For instance, they call the sun by a thousand different 
names according to their own statement, just as the. 
Arabs call the lion by nearly as many. Some of these 
names are original, while others are derived from the 
changing conditions of his life or his actions and facul- 
ties. The Hindus and their like boast of this copious- 
ness, whilst in reality it is one of the greatest faults of 
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the language. [or it is the task of language to give a 
name to everything in creation and to its effects, a name 
based on general consent, so that everybody, when hear- 
ing this name pronounced by another man, understands 
what he means. If therefore one and the same name or 
word means a variety of things, it betrays a defect of the 
language and compels the hearer to ask the speaker 
what he means by the word. And thus the word in 
question must be dropped in order to be replaced either 
by asimilar one of a sufficiently clear meaning, or by 
an epithet describing what is really meant. If one and 
the same thing is called by many names, and this is not 
occasioned by the fact that every tribe or class of people 
uses a separate one of them, and if, in fact, one single 
name would be sufficient, all the other names save this 
one are to be classified as mere nonsense, a8 a means 
of keeping people in the dark, and throwing an air of 
mystery about the subject. And in any case this 
copiousness offers painful difficulties to those who want 
to learn the whole of the language, for it is entirely use- 
less, and only results in a sheer waste of time. 
Frequently it has crossed my mind that the authors 
of books and the transmitters of tradition have an aver- 
sion to mentioning the earths in a definite arrangement, 
and limit themselves to mentioning their names, or that 
the copyists of the books have arbitrarily altered the 
text. For those men who explained and translated the 
text to me were well versed in the language, and were not 
known as persons who would commit a wanton fraud. 
The following table exhibits the names of the earths, 
as far as I know them. We rely chiefly on that list, 
which has been taken from the Aditya-purdna, because 
it follows a certain rule, combining every single earth 
and heaven with a single member of the members of the 
sun. The heavens are combined with the members from 
the skull to the womb, the earths with the members from 
the navel to the foot. This mode of comparison illus- 
trates their sequence and preserves it from confusion :-— 


The carths 
according to 
the Aditya- 
Purdna. 
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THE SPIRITUAL BEINGS LIVING ON THE SEVEN 
EARTHS ACCORDING TO THE VAYU-PURANA. 


Of the Danavas—Namuci, Sankukarna, Kabandlia(?), Nishku- 
kada (?), Sladanta, Lohita, Kalinga, Svapada ; and the master of 
the serpents—Dhanafijaya, Kaliya. 

Of the Daityas—Surakshas, Mahajambha, Hayagriva, Krishna, 
Janarta (1), ” Sankhakhsha, Gomukha; and of the Rikshasa— 
Nfla, Megha, Krathanaka, Mahoshnisha, Kambala, Asvatara, 
Takshaka. 

Of the Dinavas—Rada (7), Anuhlada, Agnimukha, Tarakiksha, 
Trisgira, Sisumara; and of the Rakshasa—Cyavana, Nanda, VisAla. 
And there are many cities in this world. 

Of the Daityas—Kalanemi, Gajakarna, Ufijara(?); and of the 
Rikshasa—Sumali, Muija, Vrikavaktra, and the large birds called 
Garuda, 

Of the Daityas—Virocana, Jayanta (7), Agnijihva, Hiranyaksha ; 
and of the Rakshasa—Vidyujjihva, Mahimegha; the serpent 
Karmiara, Svastikajaya, ° 

Of the Daityas—Kesari ; and of the Rakshasa—Ordhvakuja (2), 
Satasirsha, i.e. having a hundred heads, a friend of Indra; Viisuki, 
a serpent. 

The king Bali; and of the Daitya Mucukunda. In this world 
there are many houses for the Rakshasa, and Vishnu resides there, 
and Sesha, the master of the serpents. 


After the earths follow the heavens, consisting of 
seven stories, one above the other. They are called 
loka, which means “gathering-place.” In a similar 
manner also the Greeks considered the heavens as 
gathering-places. So Johannes Grammaticus says in 
his refutation of Proclus: “Some philosophers thought 
that the sphere called yadagias, Le. milk, by which 
they mean the milky way, is a dwelling-place for 
rational souls.” The poet Homer says: “Thou hast 
made the pure heaven an eternal dwelling-place for the 
gods. The winds do not shake it, the rains do not 
wet it, and the snow does not destroy it. For in it there 
is resplendent clearness without any covering cloud.” 

Plato says: ‘‘God spoke to the seven planets: You 
are the gods of the gods, and I am the father of the 
actions; I am he who made you so that no dissolution 


Page 114. 
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Pogesty is possible; for anything bound, though capable of 
being loosened, is not exposed to destruction, as long 
8 its order is. good. : 

Aristotle says’ in his letter to Alexander: “The 
world is the order of the whole creation. That which 
is above the world, and surrounds it on the sides, is the 
dwelling-place of the gods. Heaven is full of the gods 
to which we give the name of stars.” In another place 
of the same book he says, “The éarth is bounded by 
the water, the water by the air, the air by the fire, the 
fire by the aifjp. Therefore the highest place is the 
dwelling-place of the gods, and the lowest, the home 
of the aquatic animals.” 

There is a similar passage in the Véyu- Purdna to 
this effect, that the earth is held in its grasp by the 
water, the water by the pure fire, the fire by the wind, 
the wind by heaven, and heaven by its lord. 

The names of the lokas do not differ like those of 
the earths. There is a difference of opinion only re- 
garding their order. We exhibit the names of the 
lokas in # table similar to the former (p. 230). 


What members of Their Names 
The Nrmber « of the mee — the Torre: pepo to the 
Hea ing to ditya, Vayu and 
the Ke daliga Pardee: Vishuu Purdyas. 


I. The stomach. Bbarloka. 
II. The breast. Bhuvarloka. 
III. The mouth. Svarloka. 

_ IV. The eyebrow. | Mabarloka. 

V. The aac Janaloka. 

' Above the 
YI. forehead: } Tapoloka. 
VII. The skull. Satyaloka. 








Oriticame This theory of the earths is the same with all Hindus, 
mentater of except alone the commentator of the book of Pataiijali. 
Pee ee He had heard that the Pitaras, or fathers, had their. 
: gathering-place in the sphere of the moon, a tradition 
built on the theories of the astronomers. In conse- 
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quence he made the lunar sphere the first heaven, 
whilst he ought to have identified it with Bhdrloka. 
And because by this method he had one heaven too 
many, he dropped the Srarloka, the place of reward. 

The same author differs besides in another point. 
As the seventh heaven, Satyaloka, is in the Purinas © 
also called Brafmaloka, he placed the Brahmaloka 
above the Satyaloka, whilst it would have been much 
more reasonable to think that in this case one and the 
same thing is called by two different names. He ought 
to have omitted the Brahmaloka, to have identified 
Pitriloka with Bhfrloka, and not to have left ont the 
Svarloka. 

So much about the seven earths and the seven 
heavens. We shall now speak of the division of the 
surface of the uppermost earth and of related subjects. 

Dip (dvipa) is the Indian word for island. Henoe me e system 
the words Sangaladtp (Simhaladvipa), which we call rep 
Serendib, and the Débajdt (Maledives, Laccadives). The 
latter are numerous islands, which become, so to speak, 
decrepit, are dissolved and flattened, and finally dis- 
appear below the water, whilst at the same time other 
formations of the same kind begin to appear above the 
water like a streak of sand which continually grows 
and rises and extends. The inhabitants of the former 
island leave their homes, settle on the new one and 
colonise it. G | : 

According to the religious traditions of the Hindus, 
the earth on which we live is round and surrounded by 
a sea. On the sea lies an earth like a collar, and on | 
this earth lies again a round sea like a collar. The — 
number of dry collars, called tslands, is seven, and 
likewise that of the seas. The size of both dvipas and 
seas rises in such a progression that each dvfpa is the | 
double of the preceding dvtpa, each sea the double of 
the preceding sea, 4.¢. in the progression of the powers 
of two. If the middle earth is reckoned as one, the 
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size of all seven earths represented as collars is 127. 
If the sea surrounding the middle earth is counted as 
one, the size of all seven seas represented as collars is 
127. The total size of both earths and seas is 254. 

The commentator of the book of Patafijali has adopted 
as the size of the middle earth 100,000 yojana. Accord- 
ingly, the size of all the earths would be 12,700,000 
yojana. Further he adopts as the size of the sea which 
surrounds the middle earth 200,000 yojanw. Accord- 
ingly, the size of all the seas would be 25,400,000 
yojrna, and the total size of all the earths and seas 
38,100,000 yojana. However, the author himself has 
not made these additions. Therefore we cannot com- 
pare his numbers with ours. But the Vdyu-Purdna 
says that the diameter of the totality of earths and seas 
is 37,900,000 yojana, a number which does not agree 
with the above-mentioned sum of 38,100,000 yojana. 
1t cannot be accounted for, unless we suppose that the 
number of earths is only six, and that the progression 
begins with the number 4 instead of 2. Such a num- 
ber of seas (i.e. 6) may possibly be explained in this 
way, that the seventh one has been dropped, because 
the author only wanted to find the size of the contin- 
ents, which induced him to leave the last surrounding 
sea, out of the calculation. But if he once mentions 
the continents he must also mention all the seas which | 
surround them. Why he has commenced the pro- 
gression with 4 instead of 2, I cannot account for by 
any of the principles of the calculation as they have 
been laid down. 

Hach dvtpa and sea has a separate name. As far as 
we know them, we place them before the reader in the 
following table, and hope that the reader will excuse us 
for so doing. 
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Fagen, The differences of the traditions as exhibited by this 

- table cannot be accounted for in any rational way. They 

can hardly have sprung from any other source but from 

arbitrary, accidental changes of the enumeration. .The 

most appropriate of these traditions is that of the 

Matsya-Purdna, because it enumerates the dvipas and 

. seas one after the other according to a fixed order, a 

sea surrounding an island, an island surrounding a sea, 

the enumeration proceeding from the centre to the 
periphery. 

We shall now in this place record some related sub- 
jects, theugh it would perhaps be more correct to treat 
of them in some other part of the book. 

Quotation The commentator of the book of Patafijali, wishing 

commenta- to determine the dimension of the world, begins from 

hahaa below and says: “ The dimension of the darkness is one 
kott and 85 laksha yojana, 4. 18,000,000 yojana, 

“Then follows Naraka, 1.¢ the hells, of the dimension 
of 13 kofi and 12 laksha, 1.¢, 131,200,000 yojana, 

‘Then follows darkness, of one laksha, 4.€. 100,000 
yojona.. 

« Above it lies the earth Vajra, 80 called on account 
of its hardness, because the word means @ diamond, and 
the molten thunder-bolt, of 34,000 yojana. | 

‘Above it lies the middle earth aoe of 60,000 
yyana. 

Above it lies the golden earth, of 30,000 yojana. 

“ Above this the seven earths, each of 10,000 yojana, 
which makes the sum of 70,000 yojana, The upper one 
of them is that which contains the dvfpas and the seas, 

‘ Behind the sweet-water sea lies Lokdloka, which 
means a not-gathering-place, i.e, a place without civilisa- 
tion and inhabitants, 

“ “Phereupon followg the gold-earth of one Koji, 4.¢. 
10,000,000 yojana ; above it the Pitrvloka of 6, 134,000 
yojana. 

75 “The totality of the seven Jokas, which is called Brah- 
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manda, has the dimension of 15 hoti, é io. 1 $0,000,000 
yojana, And above this is the darkness tamas, similar 
to the lowest darkness, of 18,500,000 yojana,” 
We on our part found it already troublesome to 
enumerate all the seven seas, together with the seven 
earths, and now this author thinks he can make the sub- 
ject more easy and pleasant to us by inventing some more 
earths below those already enumerated by ourselves ! 
The Vishnu-Purdna, when treating of similar subjects, 
says: “There is a serpent under the seventh lowest 
earth, which is called Seshékhya, worshipped among 
the spiritual beings. It is also called Ananta. It has 
a thousand heads, and bears the earths without being 
molested by their heavy weight. These earths, one 
stored above the other, are gifted with good things 
aud happiness, adorned with jewels, illuminated: by 
their own rays, not by those of sun and moon. The 
latter two luminaries do not rise in them. Therefore 
their temperature is always equal, they have everlasting 
fragrant flowers, blossoms of trees and fruits; their in- 
habitants have no notion of time, since they do not 
become aware of any motions by counting them. Their 
dimension is 70,000 yojana, the dimensions of each 
being 10,000. Narada, the Rishi, went down in order 
to see them, and to acquaint himself with the two kinds 
of beings which inhabit them, the Dattya and Ddnava. 
When he then found the bliss of paradise to be rather 
insignificant in comparison with that of these earths, 
he returned to the angels, giving: his report to them, 
and rousing their admiration by his description.” 
Farther, the following: passage: ‘“ Behind the sweet- 
water sea lies the gold earth, the double of the totality 
of the dvipas and seas; but not inbabited by men nor 
by demons. Behind it lies Zokdloka, a mountain of the 
height of 10,000 ygana, and of the same breadth. Its Page 119. 
whole dimension is 50 kofs, %.¢. 500,000,000 yojana,” 
The totality of all this is in the Hindu language 
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sometimes called dhdtri, 1.¢. holding all things, and 
sometimes widhdirt, 1.¢. letting loose all things, Itis also 
called the dwelling-place of every living being, anu by 
various other names, which differ as people differ in 
their opinions about the vacuum. Those who believe 
in the vacuum make it the cause why all bodies are 
attracted towards it, whilst those who deny the vacuum 
declare that it is not the cause of the attraction. 

Then the author of the Vishnu-Purdna returns to the 
Lokas and says: ‘“ Everything which a foot can tread 
upon and a ship sail in, is Bhirloka.” This seems to 
be an indication of the surface of the uppermost earth. 
The air, which is between the earth and the sun, in 
which the Siddhas, the Munis, and the Gandharvas, 
the musicians, wander to and fro, is the Bhuvarloka. 
The whole of -these three earths is called the three 
prithivt. That which is above them is Vydsa-mandala, 
i. the realm of Vyisa. The distance between the 
earth and suu is 100,000 yojana, that between the sun 
and the moon is the same. The distance between the 
moon and Mercury is two lakshas, 4.e, 200,000 yojana, 
that between Mercury and Venus is the same. The 
distances between Venus and Mars, Mars and_ Jupiter, 
Jupiter and Saturn, are equal, each being 200,000 
yojana. The distance between Saturn and the Great 
Bear is 100,000 yujana, and that from the Great Bear 
to the pole is 1000 yojqna. Above it is Maharloka, at 
a distance of 20 millions of yojana ; above it, the Jina- 
loka, at a distance of 80 millions; above it, Pitriloka, at 
a distance f 480 millions; above it, Satyaloka.” 

This sum, however, is more than thrice the sum 
which we have mentioned on the authority of the com- 
mentator of the book of Patafijali, .e. 150,000 yojana. 
But such is the custom of the copyists and scribes in 
every nation, and I cannot declare the students of the 
Purinas to be free from it, for they are not men of 
exact learning. 
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CHAPTER XXII 
TRADITIONS RELATING TO THE POLE. 


THE pole, in the language of the Hindus, is called the origin 
dhruva, and the axis faldka. The Hindus, with the aa” 
exception of their astronomers, speak always only of Somadaita, 
one pole, the reason of which is their belief in the dome 
of heaven, as we have heretofore explained. According 
to Vdyu-Purdna, heaven revolves round the pole like a 
potter’s wheel, and the pole revolves round itself, with- 
out changing its own place. This revolution is finished 
in 30 muhirta, t.e. in one nychthemeron. 
Regarding the south pole, I have heard from them 
only one story or tradition, viz. the following. They 
had once a king called Somadatta, who by his noble 
deeds had deserved paradise; but he did not like the 
idea of his body being torn away from his soul when 
he should depart into the other world. Now he called 
on the Rishi Vasishtha, and told to him that he loved 
his body, and did not wish to be separated from it; but 
the Rishi informed him that it was impossible to take 
along with oneself the material body from this world 
into paradise. Thereupon he laid his desire before the 
children of Vasishtha; however, these spat in his face, 
scoffed at him, and changed him into a canddla with 
ear-rings in both ears, and clad in a kur{ak (7. a short 
shirt worn by the women round the shoulders, reaching 
down to the middle of the body). When he came in 
this condition to the Rishi, Visvamitra, the latter found 
him to be a disgusting spectacle, and asked him what 
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was the reason of his appearing so, whereupon Soma- 
datta informed him, and told him the whole story. 
Now Viévamitra became very angry on his account ; he 
ordered the Brahmans into his presence in order to per- 
form a great sacrifice, among those also the children of 
Vasishtha, and he spoke to them: “I wish to make a 
new world, and a new paradise for this pious king, that 
there he may obtain the fulfilment of bis wish.” There- 
upon he began to make the pole and the Great Bear in 
the south, but then Indra, the ruler, and the spiritual 
beings began to fear him. They went to him, humbled 
themselves before him, and asked him to desist from 
the work he had commenced on this condition, that 
they would carry Somadatta with his body, just as it 
was, into paradise. ‘This they did, and in consequence 
the Rishi desisted from making a second world, but 
that which he had already made up to that moment 
remained. 

It is well known that the north pole with us is called 
the Great Bear, the south pole Canopus. But some of 
our people (Muslims) who do not rise above the unedu- 
cated mass, maintain that in the south of heaven too 
there is a Great Bear of the same shape as the riorthern, 
which revolves round the southern pole. 

Such a thing would not be impossible hor even 
strange, if the report about it came from a trust~ 
worthy man, who had made long sea-voyages. Cer- 
tainly in southern regions stars are seen which we do 
not know in our latitudes. So Sripala says that the 
people of Multan see in summer time a red star a little 
below the meridian of Canopus, which they call Sala, 
ic, the beam of crucifixion, and that the Hindus consider 
it as unlucky. Therefore, when the moon stands in 
the station Pfirvabhadrapada, the Hindus do not travel 
towards the south, because this star stands in the 
south. | 

Aljaihani relates, in his Book of Routes, that on the 
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island Langabal(s there is a large star visible, known 
as the fever-star. It appears in winter about morning 
dawn in the east as high as a date-palm tree, having an 
oblong shape, composed of the tail of the Small Bear 
and his back, and of some small stars situated there ; 
it is called the axe of the mill. Brahmagupta mentions 
it in connection with the Fish. The Hindus tell rather 
ludicrous tales when speaking of the figure in which 
they represent this group of stars, viz. the figure of a 
four-footed aquatic animal, which they call Sakvara and 
also Sifumdra. I suppose that the latter animal is the 
great lizard, for in Persia it is called Susmér, which 
sounds much like the Indian Sifumdra. Of this kind 
of animals there is also an aquatic species, similar to 
the crocodile and the skink. One of those tales is the 
following. 

When Brahman wanted to create mankind, he divided 
himself into two halves, of which the right one was 
called Virdj, the left one Manu. The latter one is the 
being from whom the period of time called Manvantara 
has received its name. Manu had two sons, Priyavrata 
and Uttanapada, the bow-legged king. The latter had 
a son called Dhruva, who was slighted by’ one of the 
wives of his father. On account of this, he was pre- 
sented with the power to turn round all the stars as he 
pleased. He appeared in the Manvantara of Svayam- 
bhuva, the first of all Manvantaras, and he has for ever 
remained in his place. 

The Vdyu-Purdna says: “The wind drives the stars 
round the pole, which are bound to it by ties invisible to 
man, They move round like the beam in the olive-press, 
for its bottom is, as it were, standing still, whilst its end 
is moving round. 

The Vishnu-Dharma says: “Vajra, one of the children 
of Balabhadra, the brother of Narayana, asked the Rishi 
Markandeya as to the pole, upon which he answered; 
When God created the world, it was dark and desert. 
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Thereupon he made the globe of the sun shining, and 
the globes of the stars watery, receiving the light of 
the sun from that side of his which he turns towards 
them. Fourteen of these stars he placed round the 
pole in the shape of a 4éumdra, which drive the other 
stars round the pole. One of them, north of the pole, 
on the uppermost chin, is Utténapada, on the lowest 
chin Yajna, on the head Dharma, on the breast Nara- 
yana, on the two hands towards the east the two stars 
Aévint the physicians, on the two feet Varuna, and 
Aryaman towards the west, on the penis Samwatsara,, 
on the back Mitra, on the tail Agni, Mahendra, Marici, 
and Kasyapa.” 

The pole itself is Vishnu, the ruler of the inhabitants 
of paradise; he is, further, the time rising, growing, 
getting old, and vanishing. 

Further, the Vishnu-Dharma says: “If a man reads 
this and knows it accurately, God pardons to him the 
sins of that day, and fourteen years will be added to 
his life, the length of which has been fixed before- 
hand.” 

How simple those people are! Among us there are 
scholars who know between 1020 to 1030 stars. . Should 
those men breathe and receive life from God only on 

account of their knowledge of stars ? 

All the stars revolve, whatever may be the position 
of the pole with regard to them. 

If I had found a Hindu able to point out to me with 
his finger the single stars, I should have been able to 
identify them with the star-figures known among Greeks 
and Arabs, or with stars in the neighbourhood in case 
they did not belong to any of these figures. 
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ON MOUNT MERU ACCORDING TO THE BELIEF OF THE 
AUTHORS OF THE PURANAS AND OF OTHERS. 


WE begin with the description of this mountain, since Brahma 
it is the centre of the Dvipas and seas, and, at the same the  onrth 
time, the centre of Jambiidvipa. Brahmagupta says: Meru 
‘Manifold are the opinions of people relating to the 
description of the earth and to Mount Meru, particu- 
larly among those who study the Puranas and the reli- 
gious literature. Some describe this mountain as rising 
above the surface of the earth to an excessive height. 

It is situated under the pole, and the stars revolve 
round its foot, so that rising and setting depends upon 
Meru. It is called Meru because of its having the 
faculty of doing this, and because it depends alone 
upon the influence of its head that sun and moon 
become visible. The day of the angels who inhabit 
Mern lasts six months, and their night also six 
months,” 

Brahmagupta quotes the following passage from the 
book of Jina, i.e. Buddha: ‘Mount Meru is quad- 
rangular, not round.” 

The commentator Balabhadra says: “Some people Belabhedra 
say that the earth is flat, and that Mount Meru is an subject. 
illuminating, light-giving body. However, if such were 
the case, the planets would not revolve round the 
horizon of the inhabitants of Meru, and if it were 
shining it would be visible because of its height, as the 
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pole above it is visible. According to some, Meru con- 
sists of gold; according to others it consists of jewels. 
Aryabhata thinks that it has not absolute height, but 
only the height of one yojana, and that it is round, not 
quadrangular, the realm of the angels; that it.is in- 
visible, although shining, because it is very distant from 
the inhabited earth, being situated entirely in the high 
north, in the cold zone, in the centre of a desert called 
Nandana-vana. However, if it were of a great height, 
it would not be possible on the 66th degree of latitude 
for the whole Tropic of Cancer to be visible, and for the 
sun to revolve on it, being always visible without evér 
disappearing.” 

All that Balabhadra produces is foolish both in words 
and matter, and I cannot find why he felt himself called 
upon to write a commentary if he had nothing better 
to say. 

If he tries to refute the theory of the flatness of the 
earth by the planets revolving round the horizon of 
Meru, this argument would go nearer proving the 
theory than refuting it. For if the earth were a flat 

‘ expanse, and everything high 

T= 7* on earth were parallel to the 

— *% / perpendicular height of Meru, 

v there would be no change of 

ra horizon, and the same ‘horizon 

i | would be the equinox for all 

places on earth. 

On the words of Aryabhata 

ee A as quoted by Balabhadra we 
make the following remarks. 

Let A B be the globe of the earth round the centre 
H. Further, A is a place on the earth in the 66th de- 
gree of latitude. We cut off from the circle the arc 
A B, equal to the greatest declination. Then B is the 
place in the zenith of which the pole stands. 

Further, we draw the line A C touching the globe in 
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the point A. This line lies in the plane of the horizon 
as far as the human eye reaches round the earth. 

We join the points A and If with each other, 
and draw the line H B OC, so that it is met in C by 
the line AC, Further, we let fall the perpendicular 
AtTon HC. Now, it is evident that— 

A T is the sine of the greatest declination ; 
T B the versed sine of the greatest. declination ; 
T H the sine of the complement of the greatest. declination. 

And as we here occupy ourselves with Aryabhata, 
we shall, according to his system, change the sines in 
kardajdt, Accordingly— 


A T = 1397. 
TH = 3140. 
3 T = 298. 


Because the angle H A C is a right angle, we have 
the equation— 


HT:TA=TA:TC, 


And the square of A T is 1,951,609. If we divide it 
by T H, we get as quotient 622. 

The difference between this number and T' 3 is 324, 
whichis BC. And the relation of BC to B H, the latter 
being sinus totus = 3438, is the same as the relation of 
the number of yojanas of BC to the yojanas of BH. The 
latter number is, according to Aryabhata, 800. If it 
is multiplied by the just-mentioned difference of 324 
we get the sum of 259,200. And if we divide this 
number by the sinus totus we get 75 as quotient, which 
is the number of yojanas of B C, equal to 600 males or 
200 farsakh. 

If the perpendicular of a mountain is 200 farsackh, 
the ascent will be nearly the double. Whether Mount 
Meru has such a height or not, nothing of it can be 
visible in the 66th degree of latitude, and it would not 
cover anything of the Tropic of Cancer at all (so as to 
intercept from it the light of the sun). And if for those 
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latitudes (66° and 23°) Meru is under the horizon, it 
is also under the Lorizon for all places of less latitude. 
If you compare Meru with a luminous body like the sun, 
you know that the sun sets and disappears under the 
earth. Indeed Meru may be compared with the earth. 
It is not invisible to us because of its being far away 
in the cold zone, but because it lies below the horizon, 
because the earth is a globe, and everything heavy is 
attracted towards its centre. 

Aryabhata further tries to prove that Mount Meru 
has only a moderate height by the fact that the Tropic 
of Cancer is visible in places the latitude of which is 
equal to the complement of the’ greatest declination. 
We must remark that this argument is not valid, for we 
know the conditions of the lines of latitude and other 
lines in those countries only throngh ratiocination, not 
from eyesight nor from tradition, because they are unin- 
habited and their roads are impassable. 

If aman has come from those parts to Aryabhata and 
told him that the Tropic of Cancer is visible in that lati- 
tude, we may meet this by stating that a man has also 
come to ws from the same region telling us that one 
part of it is there invisible. ‘The only thing which 
covers the Tropic of Cancer is this mountain Meru. If 
Meru did not exist, the whole tropic would ba visible. 
Who, now, has been able to make out which of the 
two reports deserves most credit ? 

In the book of Aryabbata of Kusumapura we read 
that the mountain Meru is in Himavant, the cold zone, 
not higher than a yojana. In the translation, however, 
it has been rendered so as to express that it is not higher 
than Himavant by more than a yojana. 

This author is not identical with the elder Arya- 
bhata, but he belongs to his followers, for he quotes 
him and follows his example. I do not know which of 
these two namesakes is meant by Balabhadra. 

In general, what we know of the conditions of the 
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place of this mountain we know only by ratiocination. 
About the mountain itself they have many traditions. 
Some give it the height of one yoyana, others more; 
some cunsider it as quadrangular, others as an octagon. 
We shall now lay before the reader what the Rishis 
teach regarding this mountain. 

The Matsya-Purdna says: “It is golden and shining 
like fire which is not dulled by smoke. It has four 
different colours on its four sides. The colour of the 
eastern side is white like the colour of the Brahmins, 
that of the northern is red like that of the Kshatriya, 
that of the southern is yellow like the colour of the 
Vaisya, and that of-the western is black like the colour 
of the Sidra. It is 86,000 yojana high, and 16,000 of 
these yojana lie within the earth. Each of its four sides 
has 34,000 yojana. There are rivers of sweet water 
running in it, and beautiful golden houses inhabited 
by the spiritual beings, the Deva, by their singers the 
Gandharva, and their harlots the Apsaras. Also Asuras, 
Daityas, and Rakshasas are living in it. Round the 
mountain lies the pond Manasa, and around it to all 
four sides are the Lokapdla, z.e. the guardians of the 
world and its inhabitants. Mount Meru has seven 
knots, i.e. great mountains, the names of which are 
Mahendra, Malaya, Sahya, Suktibim (?), Rikshabam (?), 
Vindhya, Pariyatra. The small mountains are nearly 
innumerable; they are those which are inhabited by 
mankind. 

“The great mountains round Meru are the follow- 
ing: Himavant, always covered with snow, inhabited 
by the Rakshasa, Pisica, and Yaksha. Hemakd{a, 
the golden, inhabited by the Gandharva and Apsaras. 
Nishadha, inhabited by the Naga or snakes, which have 
the following seven princes: Ananta, Vasuki, Tak- 
shaka, Karkotaka, Mahaipadma, Kambala, Aévatara. 
Nila, peacock-like, of many colours, inhabited by the 
Siddha and Brahmarshi, the anchorites. The mountain 
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Steta, inhabited by the Daitya and Danava. The 
mountain Sringavant, inhabited by the Pitaras, the 
fathers and grandfathers of the Deva. Not far to the 
north of this mountain there are mountain-passes full 
of jewels and of trees which remain during a whole 
kalpa. And in the centre of these mountains is 
Nlivrita, the highest of all. The whole, is called 
Purushaparvata. The region between the Himavant 
and the Sringavant is called Kaildsa, the play-ground of 
the Rakshasa and Apsaras.” 

The Vishnu-Purdna says: “The great mountains of 
the middle earth are Sri-parvata, Malaya-parvata, Mal- 
yavant, Vindhya, Trikdta, Tripurfntika, and Kaildsa. 
Their inhabitants drink the water of the rivers, and live 
in eternal bliss,”’ 

The Véyu-Purdna contains similar statements about 
the four sides and the height of Meru as the hitherto 
quoted Purinas. Besides, it says that on each side of it 
there is a quadrangular mountain, in the east the Mal- 
yavant, in the north Anila, in the west the Gandhama- 
dana, and in the south the Nishadha. 

The Aditya-Purdna gives the same statement about 
the size of each of its four sides which we have quoted 
from the Matsya-Purdna, but I have not found in it a 
statement about the height of Meru. According to this 
Purina, its east side is of gold, the west of silver, the 
south of rubies, the north of different jewels. 

The extravagant notions of the dimensions of Meru 
would be impossible if they had not the same extrava- 
gant notions regarding the earth, and if there is no 
limit fixed to guesswork, guesswork may without any 
hindrance develop into lying. For instance, the com- 
mentatcr of the book of Pataiijali not only makes Meru 
quadrangular, but even oblong. The length of one side 
he fixes at 15 oti, t.€. 150,000,000 yojana, whilst he 
fixes the length of the other three sides only at the 
third of this, t.c. 5 Aott. Regarding the four sides of 
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Meru, he says that on the east are the mountain 
Mialava and the ocean, and between them the kingdoms 
called Bhadragva. On the north are Nila, Stta, Sring4- 
dri, and the ocean, and between them the kingdoms 
Ramyaka, Hiranmaya, and Kuru. On the west are the 
mountain Gandhamadana and the ocean, and between 
them the kingdom Ketumilsa. On the south are 
Mrfvarta (?), Nishadha, Hemakiita, Himagiri, and the 
ocean, and between them the kingdoms Bharatavarsha, 
Kirhpurusha, and Harivarsha. 

This is all I could find of Hindu traditions regarding 
Meru; and as I have never found a Buddhistic book, 
and never knew a- Buddhist from whom I might have 
learned their theories on this subject, all I relate of 
them I can only relate on the authority of Alérinshahrt, 
though, according to my mind, his report has no claim 
to scientific exactness, nor is it the report of a man who 
has a scientific knowledge of the subject. According 
to him, the Buddhists believe that Meru lies between 
four worlds in the four cardinal directions; that it is 
square at the bottom and round at the top; that it has 
the length of 80,000 yojana, one half of which rises into 
heaven, whilst the other half goes down into the earth. 
That side which is next to our world consists of blue 
sapphires, which is the reason why heaven appears to 
us blue; the other sides are of rubies, yellow and white 
gems. Thus Meru is the centre of the earth. 

The mountain Kd/f, as it is called by our common 
people, is with the Hindus the Lokaloka. They main- 
tain that the sun revolves from Lokaloka towards 
Mern, and that he illuminates only its inner northern 
side. 

Similar views are held by the Zoroastrians of Sog- 
diana, viz. that the mountain Ardiy& surrounds the 
world ; that outside of it is khém, similar to the pupil of 
the eye, in which there is something of everything, and 
that behind it there is a vacuum, In the centre of the 
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world is the mountain Girnagar, between cur xAipa 
and the six other xAizara, the throne of heaven. Be- 
tween each two there is burning sand, on which no 
foot could stand. The spheres revolve in the climata 
like m/s, but in ours they revolve in an inclined course, 
because our clima, that one inhabited by mankind, is 
the uppermost. 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 


TRADITIONS OF THE PURANAS REGARDING EACH OF THE 
SEVEN DVIPAS. 


WE must ask the reader not to take any offence if he 
finds all the words and meanings which occur in the 
present chapter to be totally different from anything 
corresponding in Arabic. As for the difference of words, 
it is easily accounted for by the difference of languages 
in general; and as regards the difference of the meanings, 
we mention them only either in order to draw attention 
to an idea which might seem acceptable even to a 
Muslim, or to point out the irrational nature of a thing 
which has no foundation in itself. 

We have already spoken of the central Dvipa when 
describing the environs of the mountain in its centre. 
It is called Jambi-Dvipa, from a tree growing in it, the 
branches of which extend over a space of 100 yojana. 
In a later chapter, devoted to the description of the 
inhabitable world and its division, we shall finish the 
description of Jambi-Dvipa. Next, however, we shall 
describe the other Dvipas which surround it, following, 
as regards the order of the names, the authority of 
Matsya-Purdna, for the above-mentioned reason (v. p. 
236). But before entering into this subject we shall 
here insert a tradition of the Véyu-Purdna regarding 
the central Dvipa (Jambi-Dvipa). 

According to this source, “there are two kinds of 
inhabitants in Madhyadega. First the Kimpurusha. } 
Their men are known as the gold-coloured ones, their 
women as surenu. They live a long life without ever 
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being ill. They never commit a sin, and do not know 
envy. Their food is a juice which they express from 
the dates of the palm trees, called madya (?). The 
second kind are the Haripurusha, having the colour 
of silver. They live 11,000 years, are beardless, and 
their food is sugar-cane.” Since they are described as 
beardless and silver-coloured, one might be inclined to 
take them for Turks; but the fact of their eating dates 
and sugar-cane compels us to see in them a more south- 
ern nation. But where do we find people of the colour 
of gold or silver? We know only of the colour of burnt 
silver, which occurs, ¢g. among the Zanj, who lead a 
life without sorrow and envy, as,they do not possess 
anything which gives birth to these passions. They 
live no doubt longer than we, but only a little longer, 
and by no means twice as long. The Zanj are so un- 
civilised that they have no notion of a natural death. 
If a man dies a natural death, they think he was 
poisoned. Every death is suspicious with them, if a 
man has not been killed by a weapon. Likewise it is 
regarded with suspicion by them, if a man is touched 
by the breath of a consumptive person. 

We shall now describe Séa-Dvipa. It has, according 
to the Matsya-Purdna, seven great rivers, one of which 
equals the Ganges in purity. In the first ockan there 
are seven mountains adorned with jewels, some of which 
are inhabited by Devas, others by demons. One of them 
is a golden, lofty mountain, whence the clouds rise 
which bring us the rain. Another contains all the 
medicines. Indra, the ruler, takes from it the rain. 
Another one is called Soma. Regarding this mountain 
they relate the following story :-— 

Kagyapa had two wives, Kadrd, the mother of the 
snakes, and Vinati, the mother of the birds. Both 
lived in a plain where there was a grey horse. How- 


— ine ever, the mother of the snakes maintained that the 
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horse was brown. “Now they made the covenant that 
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she who was wrong should become the slave of the 
other, but they postponed the decision till the follow- 
ing day. In the following night the mother of the 
snakes sent her black children to the horse, to wind 
themselves round it and to conceal its colour. In con- 
sequence the mother of the birds became her slave for 
a time. . 

The latter, Vinaté, had two children, Anfru, the 
guardian of the tower of the sun, which is drawn by 
the horses, and Garuda. The latter spoke to his mother : 
‘“‘Demand from the children nourished at your breast 
what may restore you to liberty.” This she did. 
People also spoke to her of the ambrosia (amrita), 
which is with the Devas. Thereupon Garuda flew to 
the Devas and demanded it from them, and they ful- 
filled his wish. For Amrita is one of those things 
peculiar to them, and if somebody else gets it, he lives 
as long as the Devas. He humbled himself before them 
in order to obtain the Amrita, for the purpose of freeing 
therewith his mother, at the same time promising to 
bring it back afterwards, They had pity upon him, 
and gave it him. Thereupon Garuda went to the 
mountain Soma, in which the Devas were living. 
Garuda gave the Amrita to the Devas, and thereby 
freed his mother. Then he spoke to them: “Do not 
come near the Amrita unless you have before bathed 
in the river Ganges.” This they did, and left the 
Amrita where it was. Meanwhile Garnda bronght it 
back to the Devas, and obtained thereby a high rank 
in sanctity, so that he became the king of all the birds 
and the riding-bird of Vishnu. 

The inhabitants of SAka-Dvtpa are pious, long-lived 
beings, who can dispense with the rule of kings, since 
they do not know envy nor ambition. Their lifetime, 
not capable of any change, is as long as a Tretayuga. 
The four colours are among them, 1.¢. the different 
castes, which do not intermarry nor mix with each other. 
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They live in eternal joy, without ever being sorry. 
According to Vishnu-Purdna, the names of their castes 
are Aryaka, Kurura, Vivithéa (Vivarnéa), and Bhavin (?), 
and they worship Vasudeva. 

The third Dvipa is Kuéa-Dvipa. According to the 
Matsya-Purdya it has seven mountains containing 
jewels, fruit, flowers, odoriferous plants, and cereals. 
One of them, named Drona, contains famous medicines 
or drugs, particularly the visalyakarana, which heals 
every wound instantaneously, and mritasamjtvan, which 
restores the dead to life. Another one, called Acari, is 
similar to a black cloud. On this mountain there is a 
fire called Mahishu, which bas come out of the water, 
and will remain there till the destruction of the world ; 
it is this very fire which will burn the world. Kuéa- 
Dvipa has seven kingdoms and innumerable rivers 
flowing to the sea, which are then changed by Indra 
into rain. To the greatest rivers belong Jaunu (Ya- 
mun&), which purifies from all sins. About the in- 
habitants of this Dvipa, Matsya-Purdna does not give 
any information. According to Vishnu-Purdna the 
inhabitants are pious, sinless people, every one of them 
living 10,000 years. They worship Janddana, and 
the names of their castes are Damin, Sushmin, Sneha, 
and Mandeha. 

The fourth, or Krauiica-Dvipa, has, according to the 
Matsya-Purdna, mountains containing jewels, rivers 
which are branches of the Ganges, and kingdoms the 
people of which have a white colour and are pious and 
pure. According to Vishnu-Purdna the people there 
live in one and the same place without any distinction 
among members of the community, but afterwards it 
says that the names of their castes are Pushkara, 
Pushkala, Dhanya, and Tishya (?). They worship 
Janardana. . 

The fifth, or Silmala-Dvipa, has, according to the 
Matsya-Purdna, mountains and rivers, Its inhabitants 
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are pure, long-lived, mild, and never angry. They 
never suffer from drought or dearth, for their food 
comes to them simply in answer to their wishes, with- 
out their sowing or toiling. They come into exist- 
ence without being born ; they are never ill nor sorry. 
They do not require the rule of kings, since they do not 
know the desire for property. They live contented and 
in safety ; they always prefer that which is good and 
love virtue. The climate of this Dvipa never alters in 


cold or heat, so they are not bound to protect them-. 


selves against either. They have no rain, but the 
water bubbles up for them out of the earth and drops 
down from ‘the mountains. This is also the case in 
the following Dvipas. The inhabitants are of one kind, 
without any distinction of caste. Every one lives 3000 
years, 

According to the Vishnu-Purdna they have beauti- 
ful faces and worship Bhayavat. They bring offerings 
to the fire, and every one of them lives 10,000 years. 
The names of their castes are Kapila, Aruna, Pita, 
and Krishna. 

The sixth, or Gomeda-Dvipa, has, according to the 
Matsya-Purdna, two great mountains, the deep-black 
Sumanas, which encompasses the greatest part of the 
Dvipa, and the Kumuda, of golden colour and very 
lofty; the latter one contains all medicines. This 
Dvipa has two kingdoms. 

According to Vishnu-Purdna the inhabitants are 
pious and without sin and worship Vishnu. The 
names of their castes are Mriga, Migadha, Manasa, and 
Mandaga. The climate of this Dvipa is so healthy and 
pleasant that the inhabitants of paradise now and then 
visit it on account of the fragrancy of its air. 

The seventh, or Pushkara-Dvipa, has, according to 
the Maisya-Purdna, in its eastern part the mountain 
Citragdld, 1.e. having a variegated roof with horns of 
jewels, Its height is 34,000 yojana, and its circum- 
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ference 25,000 yojana. In the west lies the mountain 
Manasa, shining like the full moon; its height is 
35,000 yazjana. This mountain has a son who protects 
his father against the west. In the east of this Dvipa 
are two kingdoms where every inhabitant lives 10,000 
years. The water bubbles up for them out of the 
earth, and drops down from the mountains. They 
have no rain and no flowing river; they know neither 
summer nor winter. They are of one kind, without 
any distinction of caste. They never suffer from 
dearth, and do not get old. Everything they wish for 
comes to them, whilst they live quiet and happy with- 
out knowing anything else but virtue. It is as if they 
were in the suburb of paradise. All bliss is given to 
them; they live long and are without ambition. So 
there is no service, no rule, no sin, no envy, no oppo- 
sition, no debating, no toiling in agriculture and dili- 
gence in trading. 

According to the Vishnu-Purdna, Pushkara-Dvipa is 
so called from a large tree, which is also called nya- 
grodha. Under this tree is Brahma-rupa, 1.e. the figure 
of Brahman, worshipped by the Deva and Danava. 
The inhabitants are equal among each other, not claim- 
ing any superiority, whether they be human beings or 
beings associating with the Devas. In this Dvipa 
there is only a single mountain, called Mdnasottama, 
which rises in a round form on the round Dvipa. From 
its top all the other Dvipas are visible, for its height 
is 50,000 yojana, and the breadth the same. 
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CHAPTER XXV. 
ON THE RIVERS OF INDIA, THEIR SOURCES AND COURSES. 


THE Védyu-Purdna enumerates the rivers rising in the Page 128. 
well-known great mountains which we have mentioned fum vayu- 


as the knots of Mount Meru (vide p. 247). To facili- puree 
tate the study we exhibit them in the following table :— 


at anes 2 NO oe LS ee Ae Tee 


Names of the Rivers which rise in them in 
The Great Knots. - Nagarasam vyitta 


ee ace - -——— ce te ee ee: 





Mahendra TrisAg&, Rishikulyf, Ikshulfé, Tripavé (7), 


Ayana (?), Langflini, VamSavara. 


Malaya . Kritamala, TAmravarnf, Pushpajati, Utpala- 
vati (!). 

Godavari, Bhimarathf, Krishna, Vainy4, Sa- 

vatijal, , TungabhadrA, Suprayog4, PAjaya (?), 
Kaver 


Rishika, Balika (!), Kumért, pancereunt 
Kirpa (1), Palasinf. 


Sahya } 
( Sona, MahAnada, Narmada, Surasa, Kirva (?), 


Sukti 


Mandfkini, Daéarnf, CitrakQta, Tamasé, 
Pipyala, Sronf, Karamoda (?), Pisabika (2), 
Citrapala, MahAvega, Bafijulé, Baéluv&hini, 
Suktimati, Shakruna (7), Tridiva. 


Riksha . 


( Tépf, Psyoshni, Nirbindhy&, Sirvé (7), Nish- 

Vindh adhé, Vénv4, Vaitaranf, Sini, Habu (!) 

ra | Kumudvati, Toba, Mahagauri, Durga, 
Antagila. 


Vedasmriti, Vedavati, Vritraghnt (7?) Parnasa, 
Nandan, Saddand (?), RAémadt (1), Parf, 


Pariy Atra 
Carmanvatt, Lapa (7), Vidisé. 
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The Matsya-Purdna and Vdéyu-Purdna mention the 
rivers flowing in Jambfi-Dvipa, and say that they rise 
in the mountains of Himavant. In the following table 
asa We Simply enumerate them, without following any 
particular principle of arrangement. The reader must 
imagine that the mountains form the boundaries of 
India, The northern mountains are the snowy Hima- 
vant. In their centre lies Kashmir, and they are con- 
nected with the country of the Turks. This mountain’ 
region becomes colder and colder till the end of the 
inhabitable world and Mount Meru. Because this 
mountain has its chief extension in longitude, the rivers 
rising on its north side flow through the countries of the 
Turks, Tibetans, Khazars, and Slavonians, and fallinto the 
Sea of Jurjin (the Caspian Sea), or the sea of Khwarizm 
(the Aral Sea), or the Sea Pontus (the Black Sea), or the 
northern Sea of the Slavonians (the Baltic); whilst the 
rivers rising on the southern slopes flow through India 
and fall into the great ocean, some reaching it single, 
others combined. 

The rivers of India come either from the cold moun- 
tains in the north or from the eastern mountains, both 
of which in reality form one and the same chain, ex- 
tending towards the east, and then turning towards the 
south until they reach the great ocean, where parts of 
it penetrate into the sea at the place called the Dike of 
Réma. Of course, these mountains differ very much 
in cold and heat. 

We exhibit the names of the rivers in the following 
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In the mountains bordering on the kingdom of KAya- sindn river. 
bish, 2.e. Kibul, rises a river which is called Ghorwand, Pase 130. 
on account of its many branches. It is joined by 
several affluents :— | 

1. The-river of the pass of Ghfzak. 

2. The river of the gorge of Panchir, below the town 
of Parwin. 

3, 4. The river Sharvat and the river SAwa, which 
latter flows through the town of Lanbag§, ¢.e. Lamghan ; 
they join the Ghorvand at the fortress of Driita. 

5, 6. The rivers Nir and Kira. 

Swelled by these affluents, the Ghorvand is a great 
river opposite the town of Purshfvar, being there called 
the ford, from a ford near the village of Msahanfra, on 

' theeastern banks of the river, and it falls into the river 
Sindh near the castle of Bitir, below the capital of 
Alkandahiir (Gandhfra), ¢.e. Vaihand. | 

The river Biyatta, known as Jailam, from the city of 


Rivers of 
the Panjab. 
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this name on its western banks, and the river Cande- 


riha join each other nearly fifty miles above Jahravar, 
and pass along west of Multan. 

The river Biyah flows east of Multan, and joins after- 
wards the Biyatta and Candarfha. 

The river Iriva is joined by the river Kaj, which rises 
in Nagarkot in the mountains of Bhitul. Thereupon 
follows as the fifth the river Shatladar (Satlej). 

After these five rivers have united below Multin 
at a place called Paficanada, 1.¢, the meeting-place of 
the five rivers, they form an enormous watercourse. 
In flood-times it sometimes swells to such a degree 
as to cover nearly a space of ten farsakh, and to rise 


_ above the tree of the plains, so that afterwards the 


rubbish carried by the floods is found in their highest 
branches like birds-nests. 

The Muslims call the river, after it has passed the 
Sindht city. Aror, as a united stream, the river of 
Mihrén. Thus it extends, flowing straight on, be- 
coming broader and broader, and gaining in purity of 
water, enclosing in its course places like islands, until 
it reaches Almansira, situated between several of its 
arms, and flows into the ocean at two places, near the 
city Loharint, and more eastward in the province of 
Kacch at a place called Sindhu-sdgara, i.e. the Sindh 
Sea, 

As the name union of the fwe rivers occurs in this 
part of the world (in Panjab), we observe that a similar 
name is used also to the north of the above-mentioned 
mountain chains, for the rivers which flow thence 
towards the north, after having united near Tirmidh 


‘and having formed the river of Balkh, are called the 


union of the seven rivers. The Zoroastrians of Sogdiana 
have confounded these two things; for they say that 
the ‘whole of the seven rivers is Sindh, and its upper 


. course Barldtsh. A man descending on it sees the 


sinking of the sun on his right side if he turns hig 
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face towards the west, as we see it here on our left 


side (s1¢). 
The river Sarsati falls into the sea at the distance of Various 
a bowshot east of Somanfth. | ee 


The river Jaun joins the Ganges below Kanoj, which 
lies west of it. The united stream falls into the great 
ocean near Gangisiigara. 

Between the mouths of the rivers Sarsati and Ganges 
is the mouth of the river Narmada, which descends 
from the eastern mountains, takes its course ir a south- 
western direction, and falls into the sea near the town 
Bahroj, nearly sixty yojana east of Somanith. 

Behind the Ganges flow the rivers Rahab and Ka- 
wint, which join the river Sarwa near the city of Biri. 

The Hindus believe that the Ganges in ancient times 
flowed in Paradise, and we shall relate at a subsequent 
opportunity how it happened to come down upon 
earth. 

The Matsya-~Purdna says: “ After the Ganges had Quotation 
settled on earth, it divided itself into seven arms, the Malwa 
middle of which is the main stream, known as the fas ak 
Ganges. ‘Three flowed eastward, Nalini, Hradini, 
and Pfvant, and three westward, Sita, Cakshu, and 
Sindhu. 

The river Sita rises in the Himavant, and flows 
through these countries: Salila, Karstuba, Cina, Var- 
vara, Yavasa (?), Baha, Pushkara, Kulata, Mangala, 
Kavara, and ostigeventa (?); then it falls into the 
western ocean. 

South of Sita flows the river Cakshué, which irrigates 
the countries Cina, Maru, KAlika (?), Dhflika (?), Tuk- 
hara, Barbara, Kéca (?), Palhava, and Barwancat. 

The river Sindh flows through the countries Sindhu, 
Darada, Zindutunda (?), Gandhfra, Rfirasa (?), Krfira (7), 
Sivapaura, Indramaru, Sabitt(?), Saindhava, Kubata, 
Bahimarvara, Mara, Mrfna, and BSukfirda.. 

Fhe river Ganges, which is the middle and main 
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stream, flows through the Gandharva, the musicians, 
Kimnnara, Yakshas, Rikshasa, Vidyidhara, Uraga, 1.. 
those who creep on their breasts, the serpents, Kalapa- 
grama, 1.¢. the city of the most virtuous, Kirhpurusha, 
Khasa(?), the mountaineers, Kirita, Pulinda, the 
hunters in the plains, robbers, Kuru, Bharata, Pajicala, 
Kaushaka (?), Matsya, Magadha, Brahmottara, and 
Timalipta. These are the good and bad beings 
through whose territories the Ganges flows. After- 
wards it enters into branches of the mountain Vin- 
dhya, where the elephants live, and then it falls into 
the southern ocean. 

Of the eastern Ganges arms, the Hridini flows through 
the countries Nishaba, Upakéna, Dhivara, Prishaka, 
Nilamukha, Kikara, Ushtrakarna, 7.c. people whose lips 
are turned like their ears, Kirata, Kalidara, Vivarna, 7.¢. 
the colourless people,so called on account of their intense 
blackness, Kushikana, and Svargabhfimi, 7.c. a country 
like Paradise. Finally it falls into the eastern ocean. 

The river Pivant gives water. to the Kupatha(?), who 
are far from sin, Indradyumnasaras, 2.e, the cisterns of 
the king Indradyumna, Kharapatha, Bitra, and Sanku- 
patha. It flows through the steppe Udydnamariira, 
through the country of the Kuéapravarana, and Indra- 
dvipa, and afterwards it falls into the salt sea. * 

The river Nalint flows through Tamara, Hathsamirga, 
Samihuka, and Pfirna. All these are pious people who 
abstain from evil. Then it flows through the midst of 
mountains and passes by the Karnapravarana, 1.¢. people 
whose ears fall down on their shoulders, ASvamukha, 
i.e. people with horse-faces, Parvatamaru, mountainous 
steppes, and Riimimandala. Finally it flows into the 
ocean. 

The Vishnu-Purdna mentions that the great rivers 
of the middle earth which flow into the ocean are 
Anutapata, Shikhi, Dipapa, Tridiva, Karma, Amrita 
and Sukrita. 
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ON THE SHAPE OF HEAVEN AND EARTIL ACCORDING ‘TO 
THE HINDU ASTRONOMERS. 


Tuis and similar questions have received at the hands 
of the Hindus a treatment and solution totally different 
from that which they have received among us Muslims. 
The sentences of the Koran on these and other subjects 
necessary for man to know are not such as to require a 
strained interpretation in order to become positive cer- 
tainties in the minds of the hearers, and the same may 
be said regarding the holy codes revealed before the 
Koran, The sentences of the Koran on the subjects 
necessary for man to know are in perfect harmony with 
the other religious codes, and at the same time they are 
perfectly clear, without any ambiguity. Besides, the 
Koran does not contain questions which have for ever 
been subjects of controversy, nor such questions the 
solution of which has always been despaired of, ¢.9. 
questions similar to certain puzzles of chronology. 


Islam was already in its earliest times exposed to the ! 


machinations of people who were opposed to it in the 
bottom of their heart, people who preached Islam with 
sectarian tendencies, and who read to simple-minded 
audiences out of their Koran-copies passages of which 
not a single word was ever created (1.¢. revealed) by 
God. But people believed them and copied these 
things on their authority, beguiled by their hypocrisy ; 
nay, they disregarded the true form of the book which 
they had had until then, because the vulgar mind is 
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always inclined to any kind of delusion. Thus the 
pure tradition of Islam has been rendered confused by 
this Judaistic party. 

Islam encountered a second mishap at the hands of 
the Zindiks, the followers of Mani, like Ibn Almukaffa, 
‘Abd-alkarim Ibn ‘Abi-al‘auja’, and others, who, being 
the fathers of criticism, and declaring one thing as just, 
another as admissible, &c., raised doubts in weak-minded 
people as to the One and First, 2c. the Unique and 
Eternal God, and directed their sympathies towards 
dualism. At the same time they presented the bio- 
graphy of Mani to the people in such a beautiful garb 
that they were gained over to his side. Now this man 
did not confine himself to the trash of his sectarian 
theology, but also proclaimed his views about the form 


of the world, as may be seen from his books, which were 


intended for deliberate deception. His opinions were 
far-spread. Together with the inventions of the above- 
mentioned Judaistic party, they formed a religious 
system which was declared to be the Islam, but with 
which God has nothing whatever todo., Whoso opposes 
it and firmly adheres to the orthodox faith in conformity 
with the Koran is stigmatised by them as an infidel and 
heretic and condemned to death, and they will not 
allow him to hear the word of the Koran. All’ these 
acts of theirs are more impious than even the words of 
Pharaoh, “I am your highest lord” (Sura, 79, 24), 
and “I do not know of any god for you save myself” 
(Sura, 28, 38). If party spirit of this kind will go on 
and rule for a long time, we may easily decline from the 
straight path of honour and duty. We, however, take 
our refuge with God, who renders firm the foot of every 
one who seeks Him, and who seeks the truth about 
Him. 

The religious books of the Hindus and their codes 
of tradition, the Purinas, contain sentences about the 
shape of the world which stand in direct opposition to 
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scientific truth as known to their astronomers. By 
these books people are guided in fulfilling the rites of 
their religion, and by means of them the great mass of 
the nation have been wheedled into a predilection for 
astronomical calculation and astrological predictions 
and warnings. The consequence is, that they show much 
affection to their astrongmers, declaring that they are 
excellent men, that it is a good omen to meet them, and 
firmly believing that all of them come into Paradise and 
none into hell. For this the astronomers requite them 
by accepting their popular notions as truth, by con- 
forming themselves to them, however far from truth 
most of them may be, and by presenting them with such 
spiritual stuff as they stand in need of. This is the 
reason why the two theories, the vulgar and the 
scientific, have become intermingled in the course of 
time, why the doctrines of the astronomers have been 
disturbed and confused, in particular the doctrines of 
those aunthors—and they are the majority—who simply 
copy their predecessors, who take the bases of their 
science from tradition and do not make them the objects 
of independent scientific research. 

We shall now explain the views of Hindu astrono- 
mers regarding the present subject, viz. the shape of 
heaven and earth. According to them, heaven as well 
as the whole world is round, and the earth has a 
globular shape, the northern half being dry land, the 
southern half being covered with water. The dimen- 
sion of the earth is larger according to them than it is 
according to the Greeks and modern observations, and 
in their calculations to find this dimension they have 
entirely given up any mention of the traditional seas 
and Dvtpas, and of the enormous sums of yojana attri- 
buted to each of them. The astronomers follow the 
theologians in everything which does not encroach upon 
their science, ¢.g. they adopt the theory of Mount Meru 
being under the north pole, and that of the island 
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Vadavémukha lying under the south pole. Now, it is 
entirely irrelevant whether Meru is there or not, as it 
is only required for the explanation of the particular 
mill-like rotation, which is necessitated by the fact that 
to each spot on the plane of the earth corresponds a spot 
in the sky as its zenith: Also the fable of the southern 
island Vadavimukha does no harm to their science, 
although it is possible, nay, even likely, that each pair of 
quarters of the earth forms a coherent, uninterrupted 
unity, the one as a continent, the other as an ocean 
(and that in reality there is no such island under the 
south pole). Such a disposition of the earth is required 
by the law of gravitation, for according to them the 
earth is in the centre of the universe, and everything 
heavy gravitates towards it, Evidently on account of 
this law of gravitation they consider heaven, too, as 
having a globular shape. 

“We shall now exhibit the opinions of the Hindu 
astronomers on this subject according to our translation 
of their works. In case, however, one word or other in 
our translation should be used in a meaning different 
from that which it generally bas in our sciences, we ask 
the reader to consider only the original meaning of the 
word (not the technical one), for this only is meant. 

Quotation  Pulisa says in his Siddhdnia: ‘“ Paulisa tha Greek 

from the 

Siddkanta; says somewhere that the earth has @ globular shape, 

ofFuliss. whilst in another place he says that it has the shape of 
@ cover (1.¢. of a flat plane). And in both sentences he 
is right; for the plane or surface of the earth is round, 
and its diameter is a straight line. That he, however, 
only believed in the globular shape of the earth, may 
be proved by many passages of his work. Besides, all 
scholars agree on this head, as Varihamihira, Arya- 
bhata, Deva, Srishena, Vishnucandra, and Brahman. 
If the earth weré not round, it would not be girded 
with the latitudes of the different places on earth, day 
and night would not be different in winter and summer, 
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and the conditions of the planets and of their rotations 
‘would be quite different from what they are. 

“The position of the earth is central. Half of it is 
clay, half water. Mount Meru is in the dry half, the 
home of the Deva, the angels, and above it is the pole. 
In the other half, which is covered by water, lies Vada- 
vamukha, under the south pole, a continent like an 
island, inhabited by the Daitya and Naga, relatives of 
the Deva on Meru. Therefore it is also called Dait- 
yantara. 

‘‘The line which divides the two earth-halves, the 
dry and the wet, from each other, is called Niraksha, 1.¢. 
having no latitude, being identical with our equator. In 
the four cardinal directions with relation to this line 
there are four great cities :— 


Yamakoti, in the east. Romaka, in the west. 
Lanka, in the south. Siddhapura, in the north. 


“The earth is fastened on the two poles, and held by 
the axis. When the sun rises over the line which 
passes both through Meru and Lanké, that moment 1s 
noon to Yamakoti, midnight to the Greeks, and evening 
to Siddhapura.” 

In the same manner things are represented by Arya- 
bhata. 

Brahmagupta, the son of Jishnu, a native of Bhilla- Quotation 
mila, says in his Brahmasiddhdnta: “Many are the Brahmasid- 
sayings of people about the shape of the earth, specially Brahms 
among those who study the Puranas and the religious 
books. Some say that it is level like a mirror, others Page 134. 
say that it is hollow like a bowl. Others maintain that 
it is level like a mirror, inclosed by a sea, this sea being 
inclosed by an earth, this earth being inclosed by a sea, 

&c., all of them being round like collars, Each sea 
or earth has the double size of that which it incloses, 
The outside earth is sixty-four times as large as the 
central earth, and the sea inclosing the outside earth is 
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sixty-four times as large as the sea inclosing the central 
earth. Several circumstances, however, compel us to 
attribute globular shape both to the earth and heaven, 
viz, the fact that the stars rise and set in different 
places at different times, so that, c.g. a man in Yama- 
koti observes one identical star rising above the western 
horizon, whilst a man in Rim at the same time observes 
it rising above the eastern horizon. Another argument 
to the same effect is this, that a man on Meru observes 
one identical star above the horizon in the zenith of 
Lanki, the country of the demons, whilst a man in 
Lanki at the same time observes it above his head. 
Besides, all astronomical calculations are not correct 
unless we’assume the globular figure of heaven and 
earth. ‘Therefore we must declare that heaven is a 
globe, because we observe in it all the characteristics 
of a globe, and the observation of these characteristics 
of the world would not be correct unless in reality it 
were a globe. Now, it is evident that all the other 
theories about the world are futile.” 

Quotations | Aryabhata inquires into the nature of the world, 

astrono- and says that it consists of earth, water, fire, and wind, 

eae and that each of these elements 1s round. 

Likewise Vasishtha and Lita say that the five ele- 
ments, viz. earth, water, fire, wind, and héaven, are 
round. 

Varahamihira says that all things which are per- 
ceived by the senses, are witnesses in favour of the 
globular shape of the earth, and refute the possibility 
of its having another shape. 

Aryabhata, Pulisa, Vasishtha, and Lata agree in this, 
that when it is noon in Yamakoti, it is midnight in 
Rim, beginning of the day in Lanka, and beginning of 
the night in Siddhapura, which is not possible if the 
world is not round. Likewise the periodicity of the 
eclipses can only be explained by the world’s being 
round. 
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Lata says: ‘On each place of the earth only one-half 
of the globe of heaven is seen. The more northern our 
latitude is, the more Meru and the pole rise above the 
horizon ; as they sink down below the horizon, the more 
southern is our latitude. The equator sinks down from 
the zenith of places, the greater their latitude is both in 
north and south.. A man who is north of the equator 
only sees the north pole, whilst the south pole is invi- 
sible to him, and vice versd.” 

These are the words of Hindu astronomers regarding 
the globular shape of heaven and earth, and what is 
between them, and regarding the fact that the earth, 
situated in the centre of the globe, is only of a small 
siZe in comparison with the visible part of heaven. 
These thoughts are the elements of astronomy as con- 
tained in the first chapter of Ptolemy’s Almagest, and 
of similar books, though they are not worked out in 
that scientific form in which we are accustomed to give 
them, 

(Lacwna,) 

for the earth is more heavy than the water, and the 
water is fluid like the air. The globular form must be 
to the earth a physical necessity, as long as it does not, 
by the order of God, take another form. Therefore the 
earth could not move towards the north, nor the water 
move towards the south, and in consequence one whole 
half is not ¢erra firma, nor the other half water, unless 
we suppose that the terva firma half be hollow. As far 
as our observation, based on induction, goes, the ¢erra 
firma raust be in one of the two northern quarters, and 
therefore we guess that the same is the case on the 
adjacent quarter. We admit the possibility of the 
existence of the island Vadavimukha, but we do not 
maintain it, since all we know of it and of Meru is 
exclusively based on tradition. 

The equatorial line does not, in the quarter of the 
earth known to us, represent a boundary between éerra 
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firma and the ocean. For in certain places the con- 
tinent protrudes far into the ocean, so as to pass beyond 
the equator, ¢g. the plains of the negroes in the west, 
which protrude far towards the south, even beyond the 
mountains of the moon and the sources of the Nile, in 
fact, into regions which we do not exactly know. For 
that continent is desert and impassable, and likewise 
the sea behind Sufila of the Zanj is unnavigable. Ne 
ship which ventured to go there has ever returned to 
relate what it had witnessed. 

Also a great part of India above the province of Sindh 
deeply protrudes far towards the south, and seems even 
to pass beyond the equator. 

In the midst between both lie Arabia and Yemen, 
but they do not go so far south as to cross the equator. 

Forther, as the éerra firma stretches far out into the 
ocean, thus the ocean too penetrates into terra firma, 
breaking into it in various places, and forming bays 
and gulfs. For instance, the sea extends as a tongue 
along the west side of Arabia as far as the neighbour- 
hood of Central Syria. It is narrowest near Kulzum, 
whence it is also called the Sea of Kulzwm. 

Another and still larger arm of the sea exists east of 
Arabia, the so-called Persian Sea. Between India and | 
China, also, the sea forms a great curve towards the north. 

Hence it is evident that the coast-line ‘of these 
countries does not correspond to the equator, nor keep 
an invariable distance from it, 

(Lacuna,) 
and the explanation reJating to the four cities will follow 
in its proper place. 

The difference of the times which has been remarked 
is one of the results of the rotundity of the earth, and 
of its occupying the centre of the globe. And if they 
attribute to the earth, though it be round, inhabitants— 
for cities cannot be imagined without inhabitants—the 
existence ‘of men on earth is accounted for by the 
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attraction of everything heavy towards its centre, 1.€.. 


the middle of the world. 

Much to the same effect are the expressions of Vdyu- 
Purdna, viz. that noon in Amarivatt is sunrise in Vai- 
vasvata, midnight in Sukh4, and sunset in Vibha. 

Similar, also, are the expressions of Aatsya-Purdna, 
for this book explains that east of Meru lies the city 
Amariivatipura, the residence of Indra, the ruler, and 
his wife; south of Meru, the city Sazhyamanipura, 
the residence of Yama, the son of the Sun, where he 
punishes and requites mankind ; west of Meru, the city 
Sukh&pura, the residence of Varuna, 7.c. the water ; and 
north of Meru, the city Vibhavaripura, belonging to the 
Moon. Sun and planets revolve round Meru. When 
the sun has his noon position in Amarivattpura, it is 
the beginning of the day in Sarhyamantpura, midnight 
in Sukhé, and the beyinning of the night in Vibhavart- 
pura. And when the sun has his noon position in 
Sarhyamanipura, he rises over Sukbapura, sets over 
Amaravatipura, and bas his midnight position with 
relation to Vibhavartpura. 

If the author of the Matsya-Purdya says that the 
sun revolves round Meru, he means a mill-like rotation 


round those who inhabit Meru, who, in consequence of aM 


this nature of the rotation, do not know east nor west. 
The sun does not rise for the inhabitants of Meru in 
one particular place, but in various places. By the 
word east the author means the zenith of one city, and 
by west the zenith of another. Possibly those four cities 
of the Matsya-Purdna are identical with those men- 
tioned by the astronomers. But the author has not 
mentioned how far they are distant from Meru. What 
we have besides related as notions of the Hindus is 
perfectly correct and borne out by scientific methods ; 
however, they are wont never to speak of the pole unless 
they mention in the same breath also the mountain Meru. 

In the definition of what is ow the Hindus agree 
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expressions on this head are subtle, : more portioalcly 
as this is one of the great’ questions which is only. 
handled by the most eminent of their scholars. — 
So Brahmagapta says : “Scholars have declared that, 
the globe of the earth is in the midst of heaven, and 
that Mount’ Mera, the home of the Devas, as well as 
Vadavamukha below, is the home of their opponents ; 
the Daitya and Danava belong to it. But this below is 
according to them only a relative one. Disregarding 
this, we say that the earth on all its sides is the 
same; all people on earth stand upright, and all heavy 
things fall down to the earth by a law of nature, for 
it is the nature of the earth to attract and to keep 
things, as it is the nature of water to flow, that of fire 
to burn, and that of the wind to set in motion. Ifa 
thing wants to go deeper down than the earth, let it 
try. The earth is the only ow thing, and seeds always 
return to it, in whatever direction you may throw 
them away, and never rise upwards from the earth.” 
Varihamihira says: “Mountains, seas, rivers, trees, 
cities, men, and angels, all are around the globe of the 
earth, And if Yamakoti and Rim are opposite to each 
other, one could not. say that the one is Jaw in its 
relation to the other, since the low does not exist. How 
could one say of one place of the earth that iit is low, 
as it is in every particular identical with any other 
place on earth, and one place could as little fall as any 
other. Every one speaks to himself with regard to his 
own self, ‘Jam above and the others are below,’ whilst 
all of them are around the globe like the blossoms 
springing on the branches of a Kadamba-tree. They 
encircle it on all sides, but each individual blossom has 
the ial pseiate as the other, neither the. one hanging 
‘downward nor the other standing upright. For the 
earth attracts that which is upon her, for it is the below 
towards all-diggctions, and heaven is the above towards 
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Hindus are based on the correct knowledge of the laws 
of nature, but, at the same time, they practise a little 
deceit upon their traditionalists and theologians. So. 
Balabhadra the commentator says: “It is the most Quotations 
correct of the opinions of people, many and different as bhedra, and 
they are, that the earth and Meru and the zodiacal cue 
sphere are round, And the Apta (?)-purina-kiirs, ie. °°" 
the faithful followers of the Purana, say: ‘The earth 
is like the back of a tortoise; it is not round from 
below.’ They are perfectly right, because the earth is 
in the midst of the water, and that which appears 
above the water has the shape of a tortoise-back ; and Page 137. 
the sea around the earth is not navigable. The fact 
of the earth being round is proved by eyesight.” 

Here the reader must notice how Balabhadra declares 
the theory of the theologians as to the rotundity of the 
back to be true. He gives himself the air of not 
knowing that they deny that the womb, +.e. the other 
half of the globe, is round, and he busies himself with a 
traditional element (as to the earth being like the back 
of a tortoise), which, in reality, has no connection with 
the subject. 

Farther, Balabhadra says : ‘ Human eyesight reaches 
to a point distant from the earth and its rotundity the 
96th part of 5000 yojana, t.¢. 52 yojana (exactly 524,). 
Therefore man does not observe its rotundity, and hence 
the discrepancy of opinions on the subject.” 

Those pious men (the Apta (?)-purana-kéra) do not 
deny the rotundity of the back of the earth; nay, they 
maintain it by comparing the earth to the back of a 
tortoise. Only Balabhadra makes them deny it (by 
the words, “the earth is not round from below,” supra), 
since he understood their words as meaning that the 
water surrounds the earth. That which rises above the 
water may either be globular or a plain rising above 
the water like an inverted drum, 2.e. like a segment ot 
a round pilaster. | | 
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Further, the remark of Balabhadra (v. p. 273), 
that man, on account of the smallness of his stature, 
cannot observe the rotundity of the earth, is not true ; 
because even if the human stature were as tall as the 
plumb-line of the highest mountain, if he were to make 
his observation only from one single point without 
going to other places, and without reasoning about the 
observations made at the different places, even such a 
height would be of no avail to him, and he would not be 
able to perceive the rotundity of the earth and its nature. 

What, however, is the connection of this remark 
with the popular theory? If he had concluded from 
analogy that that side of the earth which is opposed 
to the round one—I mean the lower half—was also 
round, and if he then had given his theory about the 
extent of the power of human vision as a result of 
reflection, not as a result of the perception of ‘the 
senses, his theory would seem to have a certain foun- 
dation. 

With regard to Balabhadra’s definition of the extent 
which may be reached by the human eye, we propose 
the following calculation :— 

Let A B round the centre H represent the globe of 
theearth. B is the standing- 
point of the observer ; > his 
stature is B CO; * Further, we 
draw the line C A, so that it 
touches the earth. 

Now it is evident that the 
field of vision is B A, which 
| we sappose to be equal to 
py of the circle,.¢. 33 degrees, 
if we divide the circle into 
360 degrees. 

: According to the method 
followed in the calculation of the mountain Mern (in 
chap. xxiii), we divide the square of T A, 1.e. 50,625, by 
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HT, 4c. 3431’. Sowe get as quotient TC=0° 14’ 45”; 
and B C, the stature of the observer, is 0° 7’ 45”. 

Our calculation is based on this, that H B, the sinus 
totus, is 3438’. However, the radius of the earth is, 
according to the circumference which we have men- 
tioned, 795° 27’ 16” (yojana). If we measure B C by 
this measure, it is =1 yojana, 6 kroga, 1035 yards 
(=57,035 yards). If we suppose B C to be equal to four 
yards, it stands in the same relation to A T, according 
to the measure of the sine, as 57,035, 1.¢ the yards 
which we have found as the measure of the stature, to 
A T according to the measure of the sine, i.e. 225. If 
we now calculate the sine, we find it to be 0° o’ 1” 3”, 
and its arc has the same measure. However, each degree 
of the rotundity of the earth represents the measure of 
13 yojana, 7 kroga, and 3334 yards (sic). Therefore the 
field of vision on the earth is 291% yards (sic). 

(For an explanation of this calculation see the notes.) 

' The source of this calculation of Balabhadra’s is the 
Pulisa-siddhdnta, which divides the arc of the quarter 
of a circle into 24 kardajdt. He says: “If anybody 
asks for the reason of this, he must know that each of 
these kardajdt is ps of the circle=225 minutes (= 3} 
degrees). And if we reckon its sine, we find it also 
to be=225 minutes.” This shows us that the sines are 
equal to their arcs in parts which are smaller than this 
‘kardaja. And because the sinus totus, according to 
Pulisa and Aryabhata, has the relation of the diameter 
to the circle of 360 degrees, this arithmetical equality 
brought Balabhadra to think that the arc was perpen- 
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dicular; and any expanse in which no convexity pro- — 


trudes preventing the vision from passing, and which 
is not too small to be seen, is visible. 

This, however, is a gross mistake; for the arc is 
never perpendicular, and the sine, however small it 
be, never equals the arc. This is admissible only for 
such degrees as are supposed for the convenience of 
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calculation, but it is never and nowhere true for the 
degrees of the earth. 

If Pulisa says (v. p. 267) that the earth is held 
by an axis, he does not mean thereby that in reality 
there exists such an axis, and that but for it the earth 
would fall. How could he say such a thing, since he 
is of opinion that there are four inhabited cities around 
the world, which is explained by the fact that every- 
thing heavy falls from all sides down towards the earth ? 
However, Pulisa holds this view, that the motion of the 
peripheric parts is the reason why the central parts are 
motionless, and that the motion of a globe presupposes 
two poles, and one line connecting them, which in the 
idea is the axis. It is as if he meant to say, that the 
motion of heaven keeps the earth in its place, making 
it the natural place for the earth, outside of which it 
could never be. And this place lies on the midst of the 
axis of motion. For the other diameters of the globe 
may also be imagined to be axes, since év duvdye they 
are all axes, and if the earth were not in the midst of 
an axis, there might be axes which did not pass through 
the earth. Hence one may say metaphorically that the 
earth is supported by the axes. 

As regards the resting of the earth, one of the ele- 
mentary problems of astronomy, which offers many and 
great difficulties, this, too, is a dogma with: the Hindu 


. astronomers. Brahmagupta says in the Brahmasid- 


dhdnta: ‘“‘Some people majntzin that the first motion 
(from east to west) does not lie in the meridian, but 
belongs to the earth. But Var&hamihira refutes them 
by saying: ‘If that were the case, a bird would not 
return to its nest as soon as it -had flown away from 


it towards the weat. ’ And, in fact, it is precisely as 


Varahamihira says.” 

' Brahmagupta:says ir another place of the same book : 
“The followers of Aryabhata maintain that the earth 
is moving and heaven resting. People have tried to 
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refute them by saying that, if such were the case, stones 
and trees would fall from the earth.” 

But Brahmagupta does not agree with them, and says 
that that would not necessarily follow from their theory, 
apparently because he thought that all heavy things are 
attracted towards the centre of the earth. He says: 
“On the contrary, if that were the case, the carth would 
not vie in keeping an even and uniform pace with the 
minutes of heaven, the prdnas of the times.” 

There seems to be some confusion in this chapter, 
perhaps by the fault of the translator. For the minutes 
of heaven are 21,600, and are called prdna, 7.e. breaths, 
because according to them each minute of the meridian 
revolves in the time of an ordinary human breath. 

Supposing this to be true, and that the earth makes 
a complete rotation eastward in so many breaths as 
heaven does according to his (Brahmagupta’s) view, we 
cannot see what should prevent the earth from keeping 
an even and uniform pace with heaven. 

Besides, the rotation of the earth does in no way im- 
pair the value of astronomy, as all appearances of an 
astronomic character can quite as well be explained 
according to this theory as to the other. There are, 
however, other reasons which make it impossible. 
This question is most difficult to solve. The most pro- 
minent of both modern and ancient astronomers have 
deeply studied the question of the moving of the earth, 
and tried to refute it. We, too, have composed a book 
on the subject called Miftdh-ilm-alhai'a (Key of 
Astronomy), in. which we think we have surpassed our 
predecessors, if not in the words, at all events in the _ 
matter. 


Quotation 
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ON THE FIRST TWO MOTIONS OF THE UNIVERSE (THAT 
FROM EAST TO WEST ACCORDING TO ANCIENT 
ASTRONOMERS AND. THE PRECESSION OF THE EQUI- 
NOXES), BOTH ACCORDING TO HINDU ASTRONOMERS 
AND THE AUTHORS OF THE PURANAS. 


THE astronomers of the Hindus hold on this subject 
mostly the same views as ourselves. We shall give: 
quotations from them, but shall at once confess that 
that which we are able to give is very scanty indeed. — 

Pulisa says: “The wind makes the sphere of the 
fixed stars revolve; the two poles keep it in its place, 
and its motion appears to the inhabitants of Mount 


_ Meru as a motion from the left to the right; to the 


inhabitants of Vaduvamukha as one from the right to 
the left.” | | 

In another place he says: “If anybody ask’ for the 
direction of the motion of the stars which we see rising 
in the east and rotating towards the west until they set, 
let him know that the motion which we see as a west- 
ward motion appears different according to the places 
which the spectators occupy. The inhabitants of Mount 
Meru see it as a motion from the left to the right, 
whilst the inhabitants of Vadavimukha see it as the 
opposite, as a motion from the right to the left. The 
inhabitants of the equator see it exclusively as a 
westward motion, and the inhabitants of the parts of 
the earth between the poles and the equator -see it 


_ more or jess depressed, as their places have more or 
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leas northern or southern latitude, The whole of this 
motion is caused by the wind, which makes the spheres 
revolve, and compels the planets and the other stars to 
rise in the east and to set in the west. This, however, 
is only an accidens. As for the essentia rei, the motions 
of the heavenly bodies are directed towards the east, 
from Alsharajdn towards Albujain, the latter lying east 
of the former. But if the inquirer does not know the 
lunar stations, and is not capable of procuring for him~- Page 140. 
self by their help an idea of this eastward motion, let 
him observe the moon herself, how she moves away from 
the sun once and a second time; how she then comes 
near hin, till she finally joins him. This will give him 
an idea of the sécoxd motion.” 

Brahmagupta says: “The sphere has been created Quotations 
as moving with the greatest rapidity possible about two Brahms- 
poles without ever slackening, and the stars have been Balaohedrs, 
created where there is no Bafn-hdt nor Shara{dn, 1.e. on 
the frontier between them, which is the vernal equinox.” 

Balabhadra, the commentator, says: “The whole 
world hangs on two poles, and moves in a circular 
motion, which begins with a kalpa and ends with a 
kalpa. But people must not therefore say that the 
world, on account of the continuity of its motion, is 
without beginning and without end.” 

Brahmagupta says: “The place without latitude 
(Niraksha), divided into sixty ghaftkd, is the horizon 
for the inhabitants of Meru. There east is west; and 
behind that place (beyond the equator) towards the 
south is Vadavamukha and the ocean which surrounds 
it, When the spheres and the stars revolve, the meri- 
dian becomes an horizon common to the Devas (in 
the north) and the Daityas (in the south), which they 
see together. But the direction of the motion appears 
to them as different. The motion which the angels see 
as a motion to the right, the Daityas see as oné to the 
left, and vice versd, just as a man who has a thing on his 
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right side, looking into the water, sees it on his left. 
The cause of this uniform motion which never increases 
nor decreases is a wind, but it is not the common wind 
which we feel and hear; for this is lulled, and roused, 
and yaries, whilst éhaé wind never slackens.” 

In another place Brahmagupta says: ‘The wind 
makes all the fixed stars and the planets revolve 
towards the west in.one and the same revolution; but 
the planets move also in a slow pace towards the east, 
like a dust-atom moving on a potter’s-wheel in a direc- 
tion opposite to that in which the wheel is revolving. 
That motion of this atom which is visible is identical 
with the motion which drives the wheel round, whilst 
its individual motion is not perceived. In this view 
Late, Aryabhata, and Vasishtha agree, but some people 
think that the earth moves while the sun is resting. 
That motion which mankind conceives as a motion from 
east to west, the angels (Deva) conceive as a motion 
from left to right, the Daityas as one from right to left.” 


This is all I have read in Indian books on the 
subject. 

Their speaking of the wind as the motor. (supra) 
has, I think, only the purpose of bringing the subject 
near to the understanding of people and to facilitate its 
study; for people see with their .own eyes that the 
wind, when blowing against instruments with wings 
and toys of this kind, puts them into motion. But as 
soon as they come to speak of the jirst mover (God), 


they at once give up any comparison with the natural 


wind, which in all its phases is determined by certain 


‘causes. For thongh it puts things into motion, the 


moving is not its essence; and besides, it cannot move 
without being in contact with something, becanse the 
wind is a body, and is acted upon by external influences 
or means, its motion being commensurate with their 
force. 
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Their saying that the wind does not rest, simply 
means that the moving power works perpetually, and 
does not imply rest and motion such as are proper to 
bodies. Further, their saying that it does not slacken 
means that it is free from al] kinds of accidents ; for 
slackening and weakening only occur in such bodies OF Page 141. 
beings which. are composed of elements of conflicting 
qualities. 

The expression that the two poles keep the sphere of On the two 
the fixed stars (p. 278) means that they keep or pre- Phe spores 
serve it in its normal state of motion, not that they 
keep or preserve it from falling down. There is a story 
of an ancient Greek who thought that once upon a time 
the Milky Way had been a road of the sun, and that ° 
afterwards he had left it. Such a thing would mean 
that the motions ceased to be normal, and to something 
like this the expression of ¢he poles keeping the sphere of 
the fixed stars may be referred. 

The phrase of Balabhadra about the ending of the On the 
motion (that ‘it ends with a kalpa, &c., p. 279) means nature of 
that everything which exists and may be determined 
arithmetically has no doubt an end, for two reasons: 

Jirst, because it has a beginning, for every number 
consists of one and its reduplications, whilst the one 
itself exists before all of them ; and, secondly, because 
part of it exists in the present moment of time, for if 
days and nights increase in number through the con- 
tinuation of existence, they must necessarily have a 
beginning whence they started. If a man maintains 
that time does not exist in the sphere (as one of its 
immanent qualities), and thinks that day and night 
have only a relative existence, exist only in relation to 
the earth and its inhabitants, that if, ¢.9., the earth were 
taken away out of the midst of the world, also night 
and day would cease to exist as well as the possibility 
of measuring elements composed of days, he would 
thereby impose upon Balabhadra the necessity of a 


The meri- 
dian divided 
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On the fixed 
stars, 
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digression, and compel him to prove the cause, not of 
the first, but of the second motion. The latter cause is 
the cycles of the planets, which have only a relation to 
the sphere, not to the earth. These cycles Balabhadra 
indicates by the word kalpa (v. p. 279), since it com- 
prehends them all, and since all of them begin with its 
beginning. | : 

If Brahmagupta says of the meridian that it is 
divided into sixty parts (v. p. 279), itis as if any one of 
us should say, the meridian is divided into twenty-four 
parts ; for the meridian is a medium for measuring and 
counting time. Its revolution lasts twenty-four hours, 
or, as the Hindus will have it, sixty ghatikd (or ghar‘). 
'This is the reason why they have reckoned the risings 
of the zodiacal signs in ghafikd, not in times of the 
meridian (360 degrees). 

If, further, Brahmagupta says that the wind causes 
the fixed stars and the planets to revolve, if he besides, 
in particular, attributes a slow eastward motion to the 
planets (p. 280), he gives the reader to understand that 
the fixed stars have no such motion, or else he would 
have said that they, too, have the same slow eastward 
motion as the planets, not differing from them save in 
size and in the variation which they exhibit in the re- 
trograde motion. Some people relate that the Ancients 
originally did not understand their (the fixed stars’) 
motions until, in long periods of time, they became 
aware of them. This opinion is confirmed by the fact 
that Brahmagupta’s book does not, among the various 
cycles, mention the cycles of the fixed stars, and that 
he makes their appearing and disappearing depend 
upon invariable degrees of the sun. 

If Brahmagupta maintains (p. 278) that to the in- 


habitants of the equator the jirst motion is not a motion 


to the right and left, the reader must bear in mind the 
following. A man dwelling under either of the two 
poles, to whatever direction he turns, has always the 
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moving heavenly bodies before himself, and as they 
move in one direction, they must necessarily first stand 
opposite one of his hands, and then, moving on, come 
to stand opposite his. other hand. The direction of this 
motion appears to the inhabitants of the two poles just 
the very contrary, like the image of a thing in the 
water or a mirror, where its directions seem to be ex- 
changed. If the image of a man is reflected by the 
water or a mirror, he appears as a different man stand- 
ing opposite to the spectator, his right side opposite to 
the left of the spectator, and his left side opposite to 
the right of the spectator. 

_ Likewise the inhabitants of places of northern lati- 
tude have the revolving heavenly bodies d¢fore them- 
selves towards the south, and the inhabitants of places 
of southern latitude have them befure themselves 
towards the north. To them the ‘motion appears 
the same as to the inhabitants of Meru and Vadavi- 
mukha. But as regards those living on the equator, 


the heavenly bodies revolve nearly above their heads, 


so they cannot have them before themselves in any 
direction. In reality, however, they deviate a little 
from the equator, and in consequence the people there 
have a uniform motion before themselves on two sides, 
the motion of the northern heavenly bodies from right 
to left, and that of the southern bodies from left to 
right. So they unite in their persons the faculty of 
the inhabitants of the two poles (viz. of seeing the 
heavenly bodies moving in different directions), and it 
depends entirely upon their will, if they want to see 
the stars move from the right to the left or vice 
versa. 


Pugo 142. 


It is the line passing through the zenith of a man | 


standing on the equator which Brahmagupta means 
when he says that it is divided into sixty parts (v. p. 


279). 7 
The authors of the Purinas represent heaven as a 
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dome or cupola standing on earth and resting, and the 
stars as beings which wander individually from east to 
west. How could these men have any idea of the 
second motion? And if they really had such an idea, 
how could an opponent of the same class of men con- 
cede the possibility that one and the same thing indi- 
vidually moves in two different directions ? | 

We shall here communicate what we know of their 
theories, although we are aware ‘that the reader will 
not derive any profit from them, since they are simply 
useless. 

The Matsya-Purdna says: “The sun and the stars 
pass along southward as rapidly as an arrow revolv- 
ing round Mera. The sun revolves round something 
like a beam, the end of which is burning when its 
revolution is very rapid. The srn does not really 
disappear (during the night); he is then invisible only 
to some people, to. some of the inhabitants of the. four 
cities on the four sides of Meru. He revolves.round 
Mern, starting from the north side of Mount Lokfloke ; . 
he does not pass beyond Lokaloka, nor illuminate ‘its 
south side. He is invisible during the night, because 
he is so far away. Man can see him at’a distance 
of 1000 yojana, but when he is so far away, a small 
object sufficiently near to the eye can render him 
invisible to the spectator. | 

“When the sun stands in the zenith of Pushkara- 
Dvipa, he moves along the distance of one-thirtieth 
part of the earth in three-fifths of an hour. In so 
much time he traverses 21 laksha and 50,000 yojana, 
i.e. 2,180,000 yojana. Then he turns to the north, and 
the distance he traverses becomes thrice as large. In 
consequence, the day becomes long. The distance which 
the sun traverses in 4 southern day is 9 koft and 10,045 
yojana. When he then returns to the north and revolves _ 
round Kshtra, i.e. the Milky Way, his daily march is 
1 koti and 21 luksha yojana.” : 
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Naw we ask the reader to consider how confused. 
these expressions. are.. If the author of the Matsya- 
Purdna says “the stars pass as rapidly as an arrow,’ 
&c., we take this for a hyperbole intended for unedu- | 
cated people; but we must state that the arrow-like 
motion of the stars is not peculiar to the south to the 
exclusion of the north. There are limits both in the 
north and south whence the sun returns, and thé time 
of the sun’s passing from the southern limit to’ the 
northern is equal to the time of his passing from the 
northern limit to the southern. Therefore his motion 
northward has the same right of being described as as 
rapid asanarrow. Herein, however, lies a hint of the 
theological opinion of the author regarding the north 
pole, for he thinks the north is the above and the south 
the below. Hence the-stars glide down to the south 
like children on a see-saw plank. 

If, however, the author hereby means the second 
motion, whilst in reality it is the first, we must state 
that the stars in the second motion do not revolve round 
Meru, and that the plane of this motion is inclined 
towards the horizon of Meru by one-twelfth of the circle. 

Further, how far-fetched is this simile in which he 
connects the motion of the sun with a burning beam! 
If we held the opinion that the sun moves as an un- 
interrupted round collar, his simile would be useful 
in so far as it refutes such an opinion. But as we 
cousider the sun as a body, as it were, standing in 
heaven, his simile is meaningless. And if he simply 
means to say that the sun describes a round circle, his 
comparing the sun to a burning beam is quite super- 
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fluous, because a stone tied to the end of a cord describes | 


a similar circle if it is made to revolve round the head 
(there being no necessity for describing it as burning). 

That the sun rises over some people and sets over 
others, as he describes it, is true; but here, too, he is 
not free from his theological opinions. This is shown 
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by his mention of the mountain Lokaloka and his ye- 
mark that the rays of the sun fall on it, on its human 
or north side, not on its wild or south side. 

Further, the sun is not hidden during the night on 
account of his great distance, but because he is covered 
by something—by the earth according to us, by Mount 
Meru according to the author of the Matsya-Purdna. 
He imagines that the sun marches round Meru, whilst 
we are on one of its sides, In consequence we are in 
a varying distance from the sun’s path. That this is 
originally his opinion is confirmed by the later follow- 
ing remarks, That the sun is invisible during the night 
has nothing whatever to do with his distance from us. 

The numbers which the author of the Matsya-Purdna 
mentions I hold to be corrupt, as they are not borne 
out by any calculation. He represents the path of the 
sun in the north as threefold that in the south, and 
makes this the canse of the difference of the length of 
theday. Whilst in reality the sum of day and night is 
always identical, and day and night in north and south 
stand in a constant relation to each other, it seems 
necessary that we should refer his remarks to a latitude 
where the summer-day is 45 ghaj{ikd, the ‘winter-day 
15 ghattkd long. 

Further, his remark that the sun hastens in the north 
(marches there more rapidly than in the south),. re- 
quires to be proved. The places of northern latitude 
have meridians not very distant from each other, be- 
cause of their being near to the pole, whilst the 
meridians become more distant from each other the 
nearer they are to the equator. If, now, the sun hastens 
in traversing a smaller distance, he wants less time 
than for fraversing the greater distance, more especially 
if on this greater distance his march is slackening. 
In reality the’ opposite isthe case. 

By his phrase when the sun revolves above Pushkara- 
dvtpa.(p. 284) is meant the line of the winter solstice. 
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According to him, on this line the day must be longer © 
than in any other place, whether it be the summer 
solstice or another. All this is unintelligible. 

Similar notions are also found in the Vdyu- Purdna, Quotation 
viz, ‘that the day in the south is twelve muhdrta, in vay 
the north eighteen, and that the sun between south and ©“ *~ 
north has a declination of 1 7,221 yojana in 183 days, 1.¢. 
94(725) yojana for each day.” 

One muhdrta 1s equal to four-fifths of an hour (=48 
minutes). The sentence of the Vdyu-Purdna applies — 
to a latitude where the longest day is 14} hours. Page 144: 

As regards the numbers of the yojanas mentioned 
by the Vdyu-Purdna, the author means evidently the 
portio of the double declination of the sphere. Accord- 
ing to him, the declination is twenty-four degrees; 
therefore the yojanas of the waole sphere would be 
129,1574. And the days in which the sun traverses 
the double declination are half the solar year, no regard 
being had to the. fractions of days, which are nearly 
five-eighths of a day. 

Further, the Vdyu-Purdna says “that the sun in the 
north marches slowly during the day and rapidly dur- 
ing the niyht, and in the south vice versd. Therefore 
the day is long in the north, even as much as eighteen 
muharta.” This is merely the language of a person 
who has not the slightest knowledge of the eastern 
motion of the sun, and is not able to measure a day’s 
arc by observation. 

The Vishnu-Dharma says: ‘The orbit of the Great Quotation 
Bear lies under the pole; under it the orbit of Saturn ; Vishyw- 
then that of Jupiter; next Mars, the Sun, Vente.” 
Mercury, and the Moon. They rotate towards the 
east like a mill, ina uniform kind of motion which is 
peculiar to each star, some of them moving rapidly, 
others slowly. Death and life repeat themselves on 
them from eternity thousands of times.” 

Jf you examine this statement according to scientific 
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principles, you will find that it is confused. Conceding 
that the Great Bear is wnder the pole and that the 
place of the pole is absolute height, the Great Bear 
lies below the zenith of the inhabitants of Meru. In 
this statement he is right, but he is mistaken with 
regard to the planets. For the word below is, accord- 
ing to him, to be understood so as to mean a greater or 
smaller distance from the earth; and thus taken, his 
statement. (regarding the distances of the planets from 
the earth) is not correct, unless we suppose that Saturn 
has, of all planets, the greatest declination from the 
equator, the next greatest Jnpiter, then Mars, the Sun, 
Venus, &c., and that at the same time this amount of 
their declination is a constant one. This, however, 
does not correspond to reality. 

If we take the sum total of the whole statement of 
the Vishnu-Dharma, the author is right in so far as the 
fixed stars are higher than the planets, but he is wrong 
in so far as the pole is not higher than the fixed stars. 

The mill-like rotation of the planets is the first 
motion towards the west, not the second motion indicated 
by the author. According to him, the planets are the 
spirits of individuals who have gained exaltation by 
thei? merits, and who have returned to it after the 
end of their life in a human shape. According to 
my opinion, the author uses a number in the words 
thousands of times (p. 287), either because he wanted 
to intimate that their existence is an existence in our 
meaning of the term, an evolution out of the sivams 
into the pags (hence something finite, subject to 
numeration or determination by measure), or because 
he meant’to indicate that some of those spirits obtain 
moksha, others not. Hence their number is liable to 
a more or less, and everything of this description is of 
a finite nature. | 
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CHAPTER XXVIII. 
ON THE DEFINITION OF THE TEN DIRECTIONS. 


THE extension of bodies in space is in three directions : 
length, breadth, and depth or height. The path of any 
real direction, not an imaginary one, is limited; there- 
fore the lines representing these three paths are limited, 
and their six end-points or limits are the directions, 
If you imagine an animal in the centre of these lines, 
i.e. where they cut each other, which turns its face 
towards one of them, the directions with relation to 
the animal are before, behind, riyht, left, above, and 
below. | 

If these directions are used in relation to the world, 
they acquire new names. As the rising and setting of 
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the heavenly bodies depend upon the horizon and the . 


first motion becomes apparent by the horizon, it is the 
most convenient to determine the directions by the 
horizon. The four directions, east, west, north, south 
(corresponding to before, behind, left, and right), are 
generally known, but the directions which lie be- 
tween each two of these are less known. These 
make eight directions, and, together with above and 
below, which do not need any further explanation, ten 
directions. | , 

The Greeks determined the directions by the rising 
and setting places of the zodiacal signs, brought them 
into relation to the winds, and so obtained sixteen 
directions. | 

VOL. I. T 
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Also the Arabs determined the directions by the 
blowing-points of the winds. Any wind blowing be- 
tween two cardinal winds they called in general Nakbd. 
Only in rare cases they are called by special names of 
their own. 

The Hindus, in giving names to the directions, have 
not taken any notice of the blowing of a wind; they 
simply call the four cardinal directions, as well as the 
secondary directions between them, by separate names. 
So they have eight directions in the horizontal plane, 
as exhibited by the following diagram :— 
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Besides there are two directions more for the two 
poles of the horizontal plane, the above and below, 
the former being called Upari, the second Adhas and 
Tala. 

These directions,. and those in use among other 
nations, are based on general consent. Since the hori- 
zon is divided by innumerable circles, the directions 
also proceeding from its centre are innumerable, The 
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two ends of every possible diameter may be considered 
as before and behind, and therefore the two ends of the 
diameter cutting the former at right angles (and lying 
in the same plane) are right and left. 

The Hindus can never speak of anything, be it an 
object of the intellect or of imagination, without repre- 
‘senting it as a personification, an individual. They at 
once marry him, make him celebrate marriage, make his 
wife become pregnant and give birth to something. So, 
too, in this case. The Vishnu-Dharma relates that 
Atri, the star who rules the stars of the Great Bear, 
married the dtrections, represented as one person, though 
they are eight in number, and that from her the moon 
was born. 

Another author relates: Dakska, 1.c. Prajipati, mar- 
ried Dharma, 1.c. the reward, to ten of his daughters, 1.e. 
the ten directions. From one of them he had many 
children. She was called Vasu, and her children the 
Vasus. One of them was the moon. 

No doubt our people, the Muslims, will laugh at such 
a birth of the moon. But I give them still more of this 
stuff. Thus, ¢.g. they relate: The sun,the son of Kas. 
yapa and of Aditya, his wife, was born in the sixth Man- 
vantara on the lunar station Visakha ; the moon, the son 
of Dharma, was born on the station Krittika ; Mars, the 
son of Prajipati, on Pirvishidhaé; Mercury, the son of 
the moon, on Dhanishtha ; Jupiter, the son of Angiras, 
on Pirvaphilguni; Venus, the daughter of Bhrigu, on 
Pushya; Saturn on Revati; the Bearer of the Tail, the 
son of Yama, the angel of death, on Aglesha, and the 
Head on Revati. 

According to their custom, the Hindus attribute 
certain dominants to the eight directions in the 
horizontal plane, which we exhibit in the following 
table :— 
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Yama... : South. 1 Kuru . ~ heck, 
posites cote hie ntese hiss | eta toe 
Prithu . . | S.W. | Mahideva . 
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The Hindus construct a figure of these eight direc- 
tions, called Rdhucakra, i.e. the figure of the Head, by 
means of which they try to gain an omen or prophecy 
for hazard-playing. It is the following diagram :— 


South. 





JUPITER 


West. 
ec | 


The figure is used in this way: First, you must know 
the dominant of the day in question, and its place in 
the present figure. Next you must know that one of 
the eight parts of the day in which you happen to be. 
These eighths are counted on the lines, beginning with 
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the dominant of the day, in uninterrupted succession 
from east to south and west. Thus you find the domi- 
nant of tle eighth in question. If, ¢.g., you want to 
know the fifth eighth of Thursday whilst Jupiter is the 
dominus diet in the south, and the line proceeding from 
the south terminates in north-west, we find that the 
dominant of the first eighth is Jupiter, that of the 
second is Saturn, that of the third the sun, that of the 
fourth the moon, and that of the fifth Mercury in the 


north. In this way you go on counting the eighths . 


through the day and the night till the end of the 
vuxOnpepov. When thus the direction of the eighth of 
the day in which you are has been found, it is considered 
by them as Rihu; and when sitting down to play, you 
must place yourself so that you have this direction at 
your back. Then you will win, according to their belief. 
It is no affair of the reader to despise a man who, on 
account of such an omen, in a variety of games stakes 
all his chances on one cast of the dice. Suffice it to 
leave to him the responsibility of his dice-playing. 
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CHAPTER XXIX. 


DEFINITION OF THE INHABITABLE EARTH ACCORDING 
TO THE HINDUS. 


In the book of the Rishi Bhuvanakoéga we read that the 
inhabitable world stretches from Himavant towards the 
south, and is called Bharata-varsha, so called from a 
man, Bharata, who ruled over them and provided for 
them. The inhabitants of this oikovpévy are those to 
whom alone reward and punishment in another life 
are destined. It is divided into nine parts, called Nava- 
khanda-prathama, te. the primary nine parts. Between 
each two parts there is a sea, which they traverse from 
one khanda to the other. ‘The breadth of the inhabit- 
able world from north to south is 1000 yojana. 

By Himavant the author means the northern moun- 
tains, where the world, in consequence of the cold, 
ceases to be inhabitable. So all civilisation, must of 
necessity be south of these mountains. 

His words, that the inhabitants are subject to reward 
and punishment, indicate that there are other people 
not subject to it. These beings he must either raise 
from the degree of man to that of angels, who, in con- 
sequence of the simplicity of the elements they are 
composed of and of the purity of their nature, never 


" disobey a divine order, being always willing to worship ; 


or he must degrade them to the degree of irrational 
animals. According to him, therefore, there are no 
human beings outside the oikovpéevn (tc. Bharata- 


varsha). 
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Bharatavarsha is not India alone, as Hindus think, 
according to whom their country is the world, and their 
race the only race of mankind; for India is not 
traversed by an ocean separating one khanda from the 
other. Further, they do not identify these Aianda with 
the dvtpas, for the author says that on those seas 
people pass from one shore to the other. Further, 
it follows from his statement that all the inhabitants 
of the earth and the Hindus are subject to reward 
and punishment, that they are one great EerigtOnE 
community. 

The nine parts are called Prathama, 1.¢. primary ones, 
because they also divide India alone into nine parts. 
So the division of ‘the ofcovzévy is a primary one, but 
the division of Bharatavarsha a seconddy one. Be- 
sides, there is still a third division into nine parts, as 
their astrologers divide each country into nine parts 
when they try to find the lucky and unlucky places 
in it. 

We find a similar tradition in the Vdyw-Purdana, viz 
that “the centre of Jambu-dvipa is called Bharata- 
varsha, which means those who acquire something and 
nourish themselves, With them there are the four yuya. 
They are subject to reward and punishment; and 
Himavant lies to the north of the country. It is 
divided into nine parts, and between them there are 
navigable seas, Its length is 9000 yojuna, its breadth 
1000; and because the country is also called Sam- 
nira (?), each ruler who rules it is called Samnira (?). 
The shape of its nine parts is as follows.” 

Then the author begins to describe the mountains In 
the ‘handa between the east and north, and the rivers 
which rise there, but he does not go beyond this de- 
scription, Thereby he gives us to understand that, 
according to his opinion, this Ahanda 1s the ofkoupern, 
But he contradicts himself in another place, where he 


Quotation 


from Viyu- 


Purina, 
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says that Jambu-dvipa is the centre among the Nava- 
khanda-prathama, and the others lie towards the eight 
directions. There are angels on them, men, animals, 
and plants. By these words he seems to mean the 
dvipas, 

If the breadth of the oixovyévy is 1000 yojana, its 
length must be nearly 2800. 

Further, the Vdyu-Purdna mentions the cities and 
countries which lie in each direction. We shall exhibit 
them in tables, together with similar information from 
other sources, for this method renders the study of the 
subject easier than any other. 

Here follows a diagram representing the division of 
Bharatavarsha into nine parts. 





| South | 

Nagadvipa. | ad TAmravarna. | 

: Gabhastimat. : 

| 
_— + al - oe sno Sees Feat eet ek _ ~ pa 
3 | i _Indradvipa or ty 
o Saumya. | Madhyadéga, ie. | Kaserumat. , 
& | ‘the middle country. - 


. ee 
| 


Gandharva. Hee ee | Nagarasativritta. 


aT 


We have already heretofore mentioned that that part 
of the earth in which the ofxovpevy lies resembles a 
tortoise, because its borders are round, because it rises 
above the water and is surrounded by the water, and 
because it has a globular convexity on its surface. 
However, there is a possibility that the origin of the 
name is this, that their astronomers and astrologers 
divide the directions according to the lunar stations. 
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Therefore the country, too, is divided according to the 
lunar stations, and the figure which represents this 
division is similar to a tortoise. ‘Therefore it is called 
Kirma-cakra, i.e. the tortoise-circle or the tortoise- 
shape. ‘The following diagram is from the Samhitd of 
Variihamihira. 
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Varahamihira calls each of the Nava-khanda a vargn. Page 149. 


The division 


He says: “By them (the vargas) Bharatavarsha, 1.¢, of Bharata 


varshit 


half of the world, is divided into nine parts, the cen- according to 
Varahiuni- 

tral one, the eastern, &c.”” Then he passes to the sonth, bir. 

and thus round the whole horizon, That he under- 

stands by Bharatavarsha India alone is indicated by 


his saying that each varga has a region, the king of 


On the 

change of 
geographi- 
cal names. 
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which is killed when some mishap befalls it. So 
belong”, 


To the ist or central aaa the ore Péficéla, 


» 2d varga, : ‘3 Magadha. 

» 3d varga, - « «s  .Kalitga. 

» 4th varga, » «Avanti, de, jain. 
'y»  §th varga, ‘ ‘ ag Ananta. 

» 6th varga, ~ « 5», Sindhu and Sauvtra. 

» 7th varga, » « »y’ - H&rahaura. 

» 8th varga, : F a Madura. 

» th varga, ; s Kulinda. 


All these countries are parts of India proper. 
Most of the names of countries under which they 


appear in this context are not those by which they are 
now generally known. Utpala, a native of Kashmir, 
says in his commcntary on the book Sanhitd regarding 
this subject: “The names of countries change, and 
particularly in the yugas. So Miltén was originally 


called KAgyapapura, then Harhsapura, then Bagapura, 


then Sambhapura, and then Milasthdna, i.e. the origi- 
nal place, for mila means root, origin, and ‘dna means 
place.” 

A yuga is a long space of time, but names change 
rapidly, when, for instance, a foreign nation with a 
different language occupies a country. Their tongues 
frequently mangle the words, and thus transfer them into 
their own language, as is, ¢g. the custom of the Greeks. 
Hither they keep the original meaning of the names, and 
try a sort of translation, but then they undergo certain 
changes. So the city of Shish, which has its name from 
the Turkish language, where it is called Tash-kand, #.e. 
stone-city, is called stone-tower in the book yewypad¢ia. 


In this way new names spring up as translations of 


older ones. Or, secondly, the barbarians adopt and 
keep the local names, bat with such sounds and in such 
forms as are adapted to their tongnes, as the Arabs do 
in Arabising foreign names, which become disfigured in 
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their mouth: ¢g. Bashang they call in their books 
Fasanj, and Sakilkand they call in their revenu6-books 
 Farfaza (sic). However, what is more curious and 
strange is this, that sometimes one and the same lan- 


guage changes in the mouth of the same people who — 


speak it, in consequence of which strange and uncouth 
forms of words spring up, not intelligible.save to him 
who. discards every rule of the language. And such 
changes are brought about in a few years, without there 


being any stringent cause or necessity forit. Ofcourse, 


in all of this the Hindus are actuated by the desire to 
- have as many names as possible, and to practise on them 
the rules and arts of their etymology, and they glory in 
the enormous copiousness of their language which they 
obtain by such means. 

The following names of countries, which we have 
taken from the Vdyu-Purdna, are arranged according to 
the four directions, whilst the names taken from the 
Samvhitd are arranged according to thé eight directions. 

All these names are of that kind which we have here 
described. (t.e. they are not the names now in gereral 
use). We exhibit them in the following tables :— 


The single countries of the middle realm, according to 
the Vdyu-Purdna. 


. Kuru, PAficdla, Salva, Jangala, Sfrasena, Bhadra- 
kira (!), Bodha, Patheévara, Vatsa, Kisadya, Kulya, 
Kuntala, Kasi, Koéala, Arthayfshava(?), Publinga (!), 
Mashaka (1), Vrika. 

The people in the east :— 

Andhra, Vaka, Mudrakaraka (?), Pritragira (?), Vahir- 
gira, Prathanga (7), Vanhgeya, Mflava (1), Milavartika, 
Pragjyotisha, Munda, Abika (?), Tamraliptika, Mala, 
Magadha, Govinda (Gonanda ?). 

The people in the south :— 

Pandya, Kerala, Caulya, Kulya, Setuka, Mashika, 
Rumana (7), Vanavasika, Mahfrashtra, Mahisha, Ka- 
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linga, Abhira, fshika, Atavya, Savara (?), Pulindra, 
findhyamiili, Vaidarbha, Dandaka, Milika (!), Asmaka, 
Naitika (!), Bhogavardhana, Kuntala, Andbra, Udbhira, 
Nalaku, Alika, Daikshinaitya, Vaideéa, Strpikaraka, 
Kolavana, Durga, Tillita (?), Puleya, Kréla (!), Ripaka, 
T’amasa, Tar(ipana (?), Karaskara, Nasikya, Uttaranar- 
mada, Bhinukacchra (?), Maheya, Siraswata (?), Kac- 
chiya, Suradshtra, Anartta, Hudvuda (?). 

The people in the west :— 

Malada (?), Kariisha, Mekala, Utkala, Uttamarna, 
Baégirna (?), Bhoja, Kishkinda, Kosala, Traipura, Vaidika, 
Tharpura (?), Tumbura, Shattumiina (?), Padha, Kar- 
naprivarana (!), Hina, Darva, Hihaka (!), Trigartta, 
Malava, Kirita, Tamara. 

The people i in the north :-— 

Vahlika (!), Vadha, Vina (?), Abhira, Kalatoyaka, 
Aparinta (?), Pahlava, Carmakhandika, Gindhara, Ya- 
vana, Sindhu, Sauvira, te. Multin and Jahriwir, 
Madhra (?), Saka, Drihiila (?), Litta (Kulinda), Malla (?), 
Kodara (?), Atreya, Bharadva, Jingala, Daseruka (!), 
Lampiika, Télakina (?), Salika, Jagara. 


The names of the countries for the tortorse-fiyure, as 
taken from the Sarirhitd of Var thamshir a 


I. The names of the countries in the centre of the 
realm :— 

Bhadra, Ari, Meda, Mandavya, Salvani, Pojjihina, 
Maru, Vatsa, Ghosha, the valley of the Yamunii, Siiras- 
vata, Matsya, Miithura, Kopa, Jyotisha, Dharmitranya, 
Sfrasena, Gauragriva, Uddehika near Baziina, Pandn, 
Guda=Tiinéshar, ASvattha, Pajicila, Siketa, Kanka, 
Kuru = Tanéshar, Kalkoti, Kukura, Pariyitra, Audum- 
bara, Kapishthala, Gaja. | 

IJ. The names of the countries in the east :— 

Aiijana, Vrishabadhvaja, Padma-Tulya (sic), Vyi- 
ghramukha, t.e. people with tiger-faces, Suhma, Kar- 
vata, Candrapura, Sirpakarna, i.e. people with ears like 
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sieves, Khasha, Magadha, Mount Sibira, Mithilé, Sama- 
tata, Odra, Aévavadana, 4.e. people with horse-faces, 
Dantura, 7.¢. people with long teeth, Pragiyotisha, 


Lohitya, Krira-samudra (sic), 7.¢. the milk-sea, Puru-. 


shiida, Udayagiri, «.e. the mountain of sunrise, Bhadra, 
Gauraka, Paundra, Utkala, K4si, Mekala, Ambashtha, 
Ekapada, 1.e. the one-footed people, Tamaliptiki, Kau- 
salaka, Vardhamiina. 

III. The names of the countries of the south-east 
(Agneya) :— 


Kosala, Kalinga, Vanga, Upavanga, Jathara, Anga,. 


Saulika, Vidarbha, Vatsa, Andhra, Colika (?), Urdhva- 
karna, te. people whose ears are directed upwards, 
Vrisha, Nalikera, Carmadvipa, the mountain Vindhya, 
Tripuri, Smaérudhara, Hemakfitya, Vydlagriva, ie. 
people whose bosoms are snakes, Mahigriva, 1.e. people 
who have wide bosoms, Kishkindha, the country of the 
monkeys, Kandakasthala, Nishfida, Rishtra, Disirna, 
Purika, Nagnaparna, Savara. 

IV. The names of the countries in the south :— 

Lanké, 7.e. the cupola of the earth, Kalijina, Sairi- 
kirna (?), Tilikata, Girnagara, Malaya, Dardura, Ma- 
hendra, Milindya, Bharukaccha, Kankata, Tankana, 
Vanavisi on the coast, Sibika, Phanikiira, Konkana 
near the sea, Abhira, Akara, Veni a river, Avanti, we. 
the city of Ujain, Dagapura, Gonarda, Keralaka, Karniita, 
Mahitavi, Citrakita, Nisikya, Kollagiri, Cola, Krauii- 
cadvipa, Jatidhara, Kauverya, Rishyamitka, Vaidirya, 
Sankha, Mukta, Atri, Varicara, Jarmapattana (sic), 
Dvipa, Ganardjya, Krishnavaidtrya, Sibika, Stry4dri, 
Kugumanaga, Tumbavana, Karmaneyaka, Yiimyodadhi, 
Tdpasiérama, Rishika, Kéiici, Marucipattana, Diviréa (!), 
Sithhala, Rishabha, Baladevapattana, Dandakivana, 
Timingiligana (?), Bhadra, Kaccha, Kufijaradari, Tiimra- 
parna. 

V. The names of the countries in the south-west 
(Nairrita) — 
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Kamboja, Sindhu, Sauvira, te. Multan and Jahravar, 


~Vadavamukha, AravAmbashtha, Kapila, Paraéava, 1.e. 


the Persians, Sidra, Barbara, Kirfita, Khanda, Kravya, 
Abhtra, Caiicfike, Hemagiri, Sindhu, Kflaka, Raivataka, 
Surashtra, Baédara, Dramida, Mahfrnava, Nartmukha, 


_4.e. men with women’s faces, te. the Turks, Anarta,. 


Phenagiri, Yavana, ¢.¢. the Greeks, Maraka, Karnapra- 
varana. | : : : 

VI. The names of the countries in the west :-— 

Manimiiz, Meghavin, Vanaugha, Astagiri, 1.¢. the 
country of sunset, Aparantaka, Santika, Haihaya, Pra- 
éastadri, Vokkfna, Paficanada, 1.¢. the union of the five 
rivers, Mathara, Parata, Tarakruti (7), Jringa, Vaiéya, 
Kanaka, Saka, Mleccha, #.¢. the Arabs, 

VII. The names of the countries in the north-west 
( Vdyava) :— | 

MAandavya, Tukhara, Talahala, Madra, Aémaka, Kul(- 
talahada, Strirfijya, 7... women amongst whom no man 
dwells longer than half a year, Nrisithhavana, 7.¢. people 
with lion-faces, Khastha, .c. people who are born from 
the trees, hanging on them by the navel-strings, Venu- 
matt (?), t.e. Tirmidh, Phalgulu, Guruhf, Marukucca, 
Carmaranga, t.e. people with coloured skins, Ekavilo- 
cana,.1.¢. the one-eyed men, Sflika, Dirghagrtva, 4.¢. 
people with long bosoms, which means with long necks, 
Dirghamukha, 1.c. people.with long faces, Dirghakeéa, 
t.e. people with long hair. — 

VIII. The names of the countries in the north :— 

Kailfisa, Himavant, Vasumant, Giri, Dhanushman (), 
t.e. the people with bows, Kraufica, Meru, Kurava, 
Uttarakurava, Kshudramina, Kaikaya, Vasati, Yamuna, 
ie. a kind of Greeks, Bhogaprastha, Arjunfyana, Ag- 
nitya, Adaréa, Antardvipa, Trigarte, Turagfnana, ‘.e. 
people with horse-faces, Svamukha, 4.e. people with 
dog-faces, Keéadhara, ‘Capitanfsiks, 1.¢. flat-noses, Da- 
sera, Kavatadhdna, Saradhdna, Takshadsila, ¢.c. Martkala, 
Pushkalavat!, ¢.¢. Pfikala, Kailivata, Kanthadhdna,: 
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Ambara, Madraka, Malava, Paurava, Kacchfra, Danda, 
Pihgalaka, Manahala, Hfina, Kohala, Sataka, Mandavya, 
Bhitapura, Gandhfra, Yaégovati, Hematéla, Rajanya, 
Khajara, Yaudheya, Désameya, Syimke, Kshema- 
dhfirta (?). 

IX. The names of the countries in the north-east 
(Aigdna) :— 

Meru, Kanashthardjya, Pagupala, Kira, Kaémira, 
Abhi, Sfrada, Tahgana, Kulfita, Sairindha, Rashtra, 
Brahmapura, Dirva, Dimara, Vanarajya, Kirfta, Cina, 
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Kauninda, Bhalla, Palola, Jatésura, Kunatha, Kbasha, © 


Ghosha,. Kucika, Ekacarana, 1.¢. the one-footed people, 
Anuviéva, Suvarnabhimi, i.e. the gold land, Arvasu- 
dhana (sic), Nandavishtha, Paurava, Ciranivasana, Trine- 
tra, t.¢. people with three eyes, Pufijadri, Gandharva. 


Hindu astronomers determine the longitude of the 
inhabitable world by Lanka, which lies in its centre on 
the equator, whilst Yamakoti lies on its east, Romaka 
on its west, and Siddhapura on that part of the equator 
which is diametrically opposed to Laika. Theirremarks 
on the rising and setting of the heavenly bodies show 
that Yamakoti and Rim are distant from each other 
by half acircle. It seems that they assign the countries 
of the West (1.c. North Africa) to Rim or the Roman 
Empire, because the Rim or Byzantine Greeks occupy 
the opposite shores of the same sea (the Mediterranean); 
for the Roman Empire has much northern latitude and 
penetrates high into the north. No part of it stretches 


On Romaka, 
Yamak 

and Bid ba- 
pura. 


far southward, and, of course, nowhere does it reach 


the equator, as the Hindus say with regard to Romaka. 

We shall here speak no more of Lanka (as we are 
going to treat of it in a separate chapter). Yamakoti 
ig, according to Yakfib and Alfaz&rt, the country where 
is the city Zdra within a sea. I have not found the 
elightest trace of this name in Indian literature. As 
koft means castle and Yama is the angel of death, the 
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word reminds me of Kangadiz, which, according to the 
Persians, had been built by Kaika’fis or Jam in the 
most remote east, behind the sea. Kaikhusrau -tra- 
versed the sea to Kangdiz when following the traces of 
Afrfsiib the Turk, and there he went at the time of 
his anchorite life and expatriation. For diz means in 
Persian castle, as koft in ‘the Indian language. Abf- 
Mashar of Balkh has based his geographical canon on 
Kangdiz as the 0° of longitude or first meridian. 

How the Hindus came to suppose the existence of 
Siddhapura I do not know, for they believe, like our- 
selves, that behind the inhabited half-circle there is 
nothing but unnavigable seas. 

In what way the Hindus determine the latitude of 


. @ place has not come to our knowledge. That the 


longitude of the inhabitable world is a half-circle is a 


_far-spread theory among their astronomers; they differ 


(from Western astronomers) only as to the point which 
is to be its beginning. If we explain the theory of the 
Hindaos as far as we understand it, their beginning of 
longitude is Ujain, which they consider as the eastern 
limit of one quarter (of the ofxouzévy), whilst the limit 
of the second quarter lies in the west at some distance 
from the end of civilisation, as we shall hereafter ex- 
plain in the chapter about the difference of the longi- 
tudes of two places. 

The theory of the Western astronomers on this point 
is a double one. Some adopt as the beginning of longi- 
tude the shore of the (Atlantic) ocean, and they ex- 
tend the first quarter thence as far as the environs of 
Balkh. Now, according to this theory, things have been 
united which have no connection with each other. So 
Shapirkén and Ujain are placed on the same meridian. 
A theory which so little corresponds to reality is quite 
valueless. Others adopt the Islands of the Happy Ones 
as the beginning of longitude, and the quarter of the 
gixoupévy they extend thence as far as the neighbour- 
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hood of Jurjin and Nishfapfr. Both these theories are. 
totally different from that of the Hindus. This subject, 
however, shall be more accurately investigated in a sub- 
sequent chapter (p. 311). 

If I, by the grace of God, shall live long enough, I 
shall devote a special treatise to the longitude of Nisha- 
pir, where this subject shall be thoroughly inquired 
into. 
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CHAPTER XXX. 
ON LANKA, OR THE CUPOLA OF THE EARTH. 


Tae midst of the inhabitable world, of its longitudinal 
extension from east to west on the equator, is by the 
astronomers (of the Muslims) called the cupola of the 
earth, and the great circle which passes through the 
pole and this point of the equator is called the meridian 
of the cupola, We must, however, observe that whatever 
may be the natural form of the earth, there is no place 
on it which to the exclusion of others deserves the 


name of a cupola ; that this term is only a metaphorical 


one to denote a point from which the two ends of the 
inhabitable world in east and west are equidistant, 
comparable to the top of a cupola or a tent, as all 
things hanging down from this top (tent-ropes or walls) 
have the same length, and their lower ends ‘the same 
distances therefrom. But the Hindus never call this 
point by a term that in our language must be inter- 
preted by cupola ; they only say that Lanka is between 
the two ends of the inhabitable world and without 


The story of latitude. There Ravana, the demon, fortified him- 


self when he had carried off the wife of Rama, the 
son of Daégaratha. His labyrinthine fortress is called 
gp SS (?), whilet in our (Muslim) countries it is 
called Ydvana-kofi, which has frequently been explained 
as Rome. 
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an oe, 





Door of the road leading to the castle. 


Rama attacked Rfvana after having crossed the Page 159. 
ocean on a dyke of the length of 100 yojana, which he 
had constructed from a mountain in a place called 
Setubandha, 1.e. bridge of the ocean, east of Ceylon. He 
fought with him and killed him, and Rama's brother 
killed the brother of Ravana, as is described in the 
story of Rama and Raémfyana. Thereupon he broke 
the dyke in ten different places by arrow-shots. 

According to the Hindus, Lanka is the castle of the On the 
demons. It is 30 yojana above the earth, tc. 80 far~ Lahks, 
sakh. Its length from east to west is 100 yojana ; ite | 
breadth from north to south is the same as the height 
(4.6. thirty). 

It is on account of Lanké and the island of Vadava- 
mukha that the Hindus consider the south as foreboding 
evil. In no work of piety do they direct themselves 


The situa- 
tion of 


Ujain. 
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southward or walk southward. The south occurs only 
in connection with impious actions. 
The line on which the astronomical calculations are 


‘based (as 0° of longitude), which passes in a straight 


line from Lank& to Meru, passes— 

(1.) Through the city of Ujain (Ujjayint) in Malava 
(MA&lva). 

(2.) Through the neighbourhood of the fortress Rohi- 
taka in the district of Multin, which is now deserted. 

(3.) Through Kurukshetra, i.e. the plain of Taneshar 
(Sthaneévara), in the centre of their country. 

(4.) Through the river Yamun§, on which the city of 
Mathur4 is situated. 

(s.) Through the mountains of the Himavant, which 
are covered with everlasting snow, and where the 
rivers of their country rise. Behind them lies Mount 
Merv. 

The city of Ujain, which in the tables of the longi- 
tudes of places is mentioned as Uzain, and as situated 
on the sea, is in reality 100 yojana distant from the sea. 
Some undiscriminating Muslim astronomer has uttered 
the opinion that Ujain lies on the meridian of Al- 
shabirkan in Al-jfizajin ; but such is not the case, for 
it lies by many degrees of the equator more to the east 
than Al-shabirkan. There is some confusion about the 
longitude of Ujain, particularly among such’ (Muslim) 
astronomers aS mix up with each other the different 
opinions about the first degree of longitude both in east 
and west, and are unable to distinguish them properly. 

No sailor who has traversed the ocean round the, 


Theauthor's place which is ascribed to Lankf, and has travelled in 
sboutLatks that direction, has ever given such an account of it as 
aise" ‘tallies with the traditions of. the Hindus or resembles 


them. In fact, there is no tradition which makes the 
thing appear to us more possible (than it is according 
to the reports of the Hindus). The name LaakA, how- 
ever, makes me think of something entirely different, 
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viz. that the clove is called lavang, because it is im- 
ported from a country called Zanga. According to the 
uniform report of all sailors, the ships which are sent 
to this country land their cargo in boats, viz. ancient 
Western denars and various kinds of merchandise, 
striped Indian cloth, salt, and other usual ‘articles of 
trade, These wares are deposited on the shore on 
leather sheets, each of which is marked with the name 
of itsowner, Thereupon the merchants retire to their 
ships. On the following day they find the sheets 
covered with cloves by way of payment, little or much, 
as. the natives happen to own. 

The people with whom this trade is carried on are 
demons according to some, savage men according to 
others, 

The Hindus who are the neighbours of those regions 
(of Lank4) believe that the small-pox is a wind blowing 
from the island of Lahk4 towards the continent to carry 
off souls. According to one report, some men warn 
people beforehand of the blowing of this wind, and can 
exactly tell at what times it will reach the different 
parts of the country. After the small-pox has broken 
out, they recognise from certain signs whether it is 
virulent or not. Against the virulent small-pox they 
use @ method of treatment by which they destroy only 
one single limb of the body, but do not kill. They 
use as medicine cloves, which they give to the patient 
to drink, together with gold-dust; and, besides, the 
males tie the cloves, which are similar to date-kernels, 
to their necks. If these precautions are taken, per- 
haps nine people out of ten will be proof against this 
milady. 

All this makes me think that the Lank& which the 
Hindus mention is identical with the clove-country 
Langa, though their descriptions do not tally. How- 
ever, there is no communication kept up with the latter, 
for people say that when perchance a merchant is left 


A certain 
wind as the 

canse of 
small-pox. 
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behind on this island, there is no more trace found of 
him. And this my conjecture is strengthened by the 
fact that, according to the book of Raima and R&amfyana; 
behind the well-known country of Sindh there are 
cannibals. And, on the other hand, it is well known 
among all seamen that cannibalism is the cause of the 
savagery and bestiality of the inhabitants of the island 
of Langabalis. 


( 31 ) 


CHAPTER XXXI. 


ON THAT DIFFERENCE OF VARIOUS PLACES WHICH WE 
GALL THE DIFFERENOK OF LONGITUDE. 


Her who aims at accuracy in this subject must try to On the 
determine the distance between the spheres of the meri- method of 
dians of the two places in question. Muslim astrono- tongitude. 
mers reckon by equatorial times corresponding to the 
distance between the two meridians, and begin to count 
from one (the western one) of the two places. The 
sum of equatorial minutes which they find is called 
the difference between the two longitudes; for they con- 
sider as the longitude of each place the distance of its 
meridian from the great circle passing through the pole 
of the equator, which has been chosen as the limit of 
the oixovzévy, and for this first meridian they have 
chosen the western (not the eastern) limit of the ofxov- 
pévn. It is all the same whether these equatorial times, 
whatsoever their number for each meridian may be, are 
reckoned as 360th parts of a circle, or as its 6oth parts, 
so as to correspond to the day-minutes, or as farsakh 
or yojana. 

The Hindus employ in this subject methods which 
do not rest on the same principle as ours. They are 
totally different; and howsoever different they are, it is 
perfectly clear that none of them bits the right mark. 
As we (Muslims) note for each place its longitude, the 
Hindus note the number of yojanas of. its distance from 
the meridian of Ujain. And the more to the west the 
position of a place is, the greater is the number of 
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‘yojanas ; the more. to. the east it is, the smaller is this 
number. They call it desdntara, i.e. the difference between 
the places. Further, they multiply the desdntara by 
the mean daily motion of the planet (the sun), and 
divide the product by 4800. Then the quotient repre- 
sents that amount of the motion of the star which 
corresponds to the number of yojana in question, 1.¢. 
that which must be added to the mean place of the sun, 
as it has been found for moon or midnight of Ujain, if 
you want to find the longitude of the place in question. 

On the eir- The number which they use as divieor (4800) is the 

of the earth, number of the yojanas of the circumference of the earth, 
for the difference between the spheres of the meridians 
of the two places stands in the game relation to the 
whole circumference of the earth as the mean motion 
of the planet (sun) from one place to the other to its 
whole daily rotation round the earth. 

If the circumference of the earth is 4800 yojanas, the 
diameter is nearly 1527; but Pulisa reckons it as 1600, 
Brahmagupta as 1581 yojanas, each of which is equal 
to eight miles. The same value is given in the astro- 
nomical handbook .Al-arkand as 1050. This number, 
however, is, according to Ibn Tarik, the radius, whilst 
the diameter is 2100 yojanas, each yojana being reck- 
oned.as equal to four miles, and the lh ai is 


stated as 65962, yojanas. 
Page x6z. Brahmagupta uses 4800.a8 the number of yojanas 
Quotations of the earth’s circumference in his canon Khanda- 
Kiosie-  khddyaka, but in the amended edition he uses, instead 
andthe. —_ of this, the corrected circumference, agreeing with Palisa. 
ilaka, 


The correction he propounds is this, that he multiplies 
the yojanas of the earth’s circumference by the sines of 
the complement of the latitude of the place, and divides 
the product by the sinus totus; then the quotient is 
the corrected circumference of the earth, or the number 
of yojanas of the parallel circle of the place in question. 
Sometimes this number is called the collar of the mert- 
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dian. Hereby people are frequently misled to think. 


that the 4800 yojanas are the corrected circumference 


for the city of Ujain. If we calculate it (aceording to . 


Brahmagupta’s correction), we find the latitude of Ujain 
to be 16} degrees, whilst in reality it is 24 degrees. — 
The author of the canon Karana-tilaka makes this 
correction in the following way. He multiplies the 
diameter of the earth by 12 and divides the product 
by the equihoctial shadow of the place. The gnomon 
stands in the same relation to this shadow as the radius 
of the parallel circle of the place to the sine of the lati- 


tude of the place, not to the sinus totus. Evidently the | 


author of this method thinks that we have here the 
same kind of equation as that which the Hindus call 
vyastatrairdsika, i.e. the places with the retrograde motion. 
An example of it is the following. 

If the price of a harlot of 15 years be, eg. 10 denars, 
how much will it be when she is 40 years old ? 

The method is this, that you multiply the first number 
by the second (15 x 10 = 150), and divide the pro- 
duct by the third number (150: 40 = 3#). Then the 
quotient or fourth number is her price when she has 
become old, viz. 3? denars. 

Now the author of the Karana-itlaka, after having 
found that the straight shadow increases with the lati- 
tude, whilst the diameter of the circle decreases, thought, 
according to the analogy of the just mentioned calcula- 
tion, that between this increase and decrease there is a 
certain ratio. Therefore he maintains that the diameter 
of the circle decreases, 1.e. becomes gradually smaller 


than the diameter of the earth, at the same rate as the 


straight shadow increases. Thereupon he calculates the 

corrected circumference from the corrected diameter. 
After having thus found the longitudinal difference 

between two places, he observes a lunar eclipse, and 


fixes in day-minutes the difference between the time of 


its appearance in the two places. Pulisa multiplies 


The equa- 
tion vyasta- 
tratrdéika. 
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these day-minutes by the circumference of the earth, 
and divides the product by 60, viz. the minutes (or 
6oth parts) of the daily revolution. The quotient, 
then, is the number of the yojanas of the distance 
between the two places. 

This calculation is correct. The result refers to the 


great circle on which Lanka lies. 


Brahmagupta calculates in the same manner, save 
that he multiplies by 4800. The other details have 
already been mentioned. 

As far as this, one clearly recognises what the Hindu 
astronomers aim at, be their method correct or faulty. 
However, we cannot say the same of their calculation of 
the deSdniara from the latitudes of two different places, 
which is reported by Alfazart in his canon in the fol- 
lowing manner :— 

“ Add together the squares of the sines of the lati- 
tudes of the two places, and take the root of the sum. 
This root is the portio. 

“Further, square the difference of these two sines 
and add it to the portio. Multiply the sum by 8 and 


divide the product by 377. The quotient, then, is the 


Pago 262, 


distance between the two places, that is to aay, according 
to a rough calculation. 

“ Further, multiply the difference between the two 
latitudes by the yojanas of the circumferehce of the 
earth and divide the product by 360.” 

Evidently this latter calculation is nothing but the 
transferring of the difference between the two latitudes 
from the measure of degreés and minutes to the mea- 


sure of yojanas. Then he proceeds :— 


“‘ Now the square of the quotient is subtracted from 
the square of the roughly calculated distance, and of 
the remainder you take the root, which represents the 
straight yojanas.”’ 

Evidently the latter number represents the distance 
between the spheres of the meridians of the two places 
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on the circle of latitude, whilst the roughly calculated 
number is the distance between the two places in 
longitude. 

This method of calculation is found in the astrono- 
mical handbooks of the Hindus in conformity with the 
_ account of Alfazfrt, save in one particular. The here- 
mentioned portio is the root of the difference between 
the squares of the sines of the two latitudes, not the 
sum of the squares of the sines of the two latitudes. 


The author 
cri 
this method. 


But whatever this method may be, it does not hit the © 
right mark. We have fully explained it in several of . 


our publications specially devoted to this subject, and 
there we have shown that it is impossible to determine 
the distance between two places and the difference of 
longitude between them by means of their latitudes 
alone, and that only in case one of these two things is 
known (the distance between two places or the differ- 
ence between the longitudes of them), by this and 
by means of the two latitudes, the third value can be 
found. 

Based on the same principle, the following calcula- 


Another 
calculation 


tion has been found, there being no indication by whom of th 


it was invented :— 

Multiply the yojanas of the distance between two 
places by 9, and divide the product by (lacuna); the 
root of the difference between its square and the square 
of the difference of the two latitudes. Divide this 
number by 6. Then you get as quotient the number 
of day-minutes of the difference of the two longi- 
tudes.” 

It is clear that the author of this calculation first 
takes the distance (between the two places), then he 
reduces it to the measure of the circumference of the 
circle. However, if we invert the calculation and re- 
dace the parts (or degrees) of the great circle to yojanas 
according to his method, we get the number 3200, 1.. 
100 yojanas less than we have given on the authority of 


of the 
defdntara. 


- criticism 


pura on the 


meridian of 


Ujain. 
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Al-arkand (v. p. 312). The double of it, 6400, comes 
near the number mentioned by Ibn Tarik (1.¢: 65065, 
V. p. 312), being only about 200 yojanas smaller. 

We shall now give the latitudes of some places, as we 
hold them to be correct. 

All canons of the Hindus agree in this that the line 
connecting Lank&é with Meru divides the oixovpevy 
lengthways in two halves, and that it passes through 
the city of Ujain, the fortress of Rohitaka, the river 
Yamun§, the plain of Taneshar, and the Cold Moun- 
tains. The longitudes of the places. are measured by 
their distance from this line, On this head I know of 
no difference between them except the following pas- 
sage in the book of Aryabhata of Knsumapura : — 

“People say that Kurukshetra, 1. the plain of 
Téneshar, lies on the line which connects Lanka with 
Meru and passes through Ujain. So they report on 
the authority of Pulisa, But he was much too intelli- 
gent not to have known the subject better. The times 
of the eclipses prove that statement to be erroneous, 
and Prithusvimin maintains that the difference be- 
tween the longitudes of Kurukshetra and Ujain is 120 
yojanas.” 

These are the words of Aryabhata. 

Ya kab Ibn Tarik says in his book entitled Zhe Com- 
position of the Spheres, that the latitude of; Ujain is 4} 
degrees, but he does not say whether it lies in the north 
or the south. Besides, he states it, on the authority of 
the book Al-Arkand, to be 43 degrees. We, however, 
have found a totally different latitude of Ujain in 
the same book in a calculation relating to the distance 
between Ujain and Almansira, which the author calls 
Brahmanavita, 1.e. Bamhanwil, viz. latitude of Ujain, 
22° 29’; latitude of Almansfira, 24° 1’. 

According to the same book, the straight shadow in 
Lohaniyye, 1c. Lohariint, is 5} digits. 
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On the other hand, however, all the canons of the 
Hindus agree in this, that the latitude of Ujain is 24 
degrees, and that the sun culminates over it at the time 
of the summer solstice. 

Balabhadra, the commentator, gives as the latitude 
of Kanoj 26° 35’; as that of Taneshar, 30° 12’. Page 163. 

The learned Abft-Almad, the son of Catlaghtagin, 
calculated the latitude of the city of Karli (?), and 
found it to be 28° o’, that of Taneshar 27’, and both 
places to be distant from each other by three days’ | 
marches. What the cause of this difference is I do 
not know. 

According to the book Karana-sdra, the latitude of 
Kashmir is 34°-9, and the straight shadow there 8, 
digits. 

I myself have found the latitude of the fortress 
Lauhtir to he 34° 10’.. The distance from Lauhir to 
the capital of Kashmir is 56 miles, half the way being 
rugged country, the other half plain. What other lati- 
tudes I have been able to observe myself, I shall 
enumerate in this place :— 


Ghazna. . . . 33°35’ | Lamghan . .  . 34°43’ 
Kabul . : - . 33°47’ ; Purshavar.. - 34° 44 
Kandi, the guard-station ‘ Waihand . . . 34° 30’ 

ofthe prince . . 33°55 | Jailam. . . . 33°20 
Dupptir. . . . 34°20’ | The fortress Nandna, . 32° 0’ 


The distance between the latter place and Multdn is 
nearly 200 miles. 


Salkot . 8 é » 6 « 32° 58’ 
Mandakkakor . . . . - 31° 50’ 
Multan... : : ‘ - 29° 40’ 


If the latitudes of places are known, and the distances 
between them have been measured, the difference be- 
tween their longitudes also may be found according to 
the methods explained in the books to which we have 
referred the reader. | 
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We ourselves have (in our travels) in their country 
not passed beyond the places which we have mentioned, 
nor have we learned any more longitudes and latitudes 
(of places in India) from their literature. It is God 
alone who helps us to reach our objects ! 
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ON THE NOTIONS OF DURATION AND TIME IN GENERAL, 
AND ON THE CREATION OF THE WORLD AND ITS 
DESTRUCTION. 


ACCORDING to the relation of Muhammad Ibn Zaka- 
riyyé Alrdzi, the most ancient philosophers of the 
Greeks thought that the following five things existed 
from all eternity, the creator, the universal soul, the first 
vAn, space in the abstract, and tume in the abstract. On 
these things Alrizi has founded that theory of his, 
which is at the bottom of his whole philosophy. 
Further, he distinguishes between time and duration 
in so far as number applies to the former, not to the 
latter; for a thing which can be numbered is finite, 
whilst duration is infinite. Similarly, philosophers 
have explained ¢ime as duration with a beginning and 
an end, and e¢ernity as duration without beginning and 
end. | 

According to Alrizi, those five things are necessary 
postulates of the actually existing world. For that 
which the senses perceive in it is the tAy acquiring 
shape by means of combination. Besides, the Ay 
occupies some place, and therefore we must admit the 
existence of space. The changes apparent in the world 
of sense compel us to assume the existence of time, for 
some of them are earlier, others later, and the defure 
and the afterwards, the earlier and the later, and the 
simultaneous can only be perceived by means of the 


On the no- 
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notion. of time, which is a necessary postulate of the 
existing world. 


Farther, there are living beings in the existing world. 
Therefore we must assume the existence of the soul. 
Among these living beings there are inéelligent ones, 
capable of carrying the arts to the highest perfection ; 
and this compels us to assume the existence of a 
Creator, who is wise and intelligent, who establishes 
and arranges everything in the best possible manner, 
and inspires people with the force of intelligence for 
the purpose of liberation. 

On the other hand, some sophists consider eternity 
and time as one and the same thing, and declare the 
motion which serves to measure time alone to be finite. 

Another one declares eternity to be the circular 
motion. No doubt this motion is indissolubly con- 


- nected with that being which moves by it, and which 


is of the most sublime nature, since it lasts for ever. 
Thereupon he rises in his argamentation from the 
moving being to its mover, and from the moving mover 
to the first mover who is motionless. : 

This kind of research is very subtle and obscure. 
But for this, the opinions would not differ to such an 
extent that some people declare that there is no time 
at all, while others declare that time is an independent 
substance. According to Alexander of Apkrodisias, 
Aristotle gives in his book duct? d depéacs the follow-- 
ing argumentation : “ Everything moving is moved by 
a mover;” and Galenus says on the same subject that 
he could not understand the notion of time, much less 
prove it. 

The theory of the Hindus on 1 this subject i 18 rather : 
poor in thought and very little developed... Varihami-— 
hira says in the opening of his book Samhitd, when 
speaking of that which existed from all eternity ;. “It 
has been said in the ancient books that the first 
primeval thing was darkness, which is not identical 
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with the black colour, but a kind of non-existence like — 
the state of a sleeping person. ‘Then God created this 
world for Brahman as.a cupola for him. He made it 
to consist of two parts, a higher and a lower one, and 
placed the sun and moon in it.” Kapila declares: 
“God has always existed, and with him the world, with 
all its substances and bodies. He, however, is a cause 
to the world, and rises by the subtlety of his nature 
above the gross nature of the world.” Kumbhaka 
says: ‘The primeval one is Mahdbhilia, i. the com- 
pound of the five elements. Some declare that the - 
primeval thing is ¢ime, others nature, and still others 
maintain that the director is karman, 1.¢. action.” 

In the book Vishnu-Dharma, Vajra speaks to Mar- 
kandeya: “Explain to me the times ;”’ whereupon the 
latter answers: “Duration is dimapurusha,” te a 
breath, and purusha, which means the lord of the uni- 
verse. Thereupon, he commenced explaining to him 
the divisions of time and their dominants, just as we 
have propounded these things in detail in the proper 
chapters (chap. xxxili. ¢¢ seq.). 

The Hindus have divided duration into two periods, 

a period of motion, which has been determined as time, 
and a period of s'est, which can be determined only in 
an imaginary way according to the analogy of that 
which has first been determined, the period of motion. 
The Hindus hold the eternity of the Creator to be 
determinable, not measurable, since it is infinite. We, 
however, cannot refrain from remarking that it is 
extremely difficult to imagine a thing which is deter- 
minable but not measurable, and that the whole idea 
is very far-fetched. We shall here communicate so 
much as will suffice for the reader of the opinions of 
the Hindus on this subject, as far as we know them. 

The common notion of the Hindus regarding creation The Day of 
is a popular one, for, as we have already mentioned, ‘pared ot 
they believe matter to be eternal. Therefore, they do Night of 

VOL. I, x 
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Brohman e not, by the word creation, understand a formation of 

non-crea- something out of nothing. They mean by creation only 
the working with a piece of clay, working out various 
combinations and figures in it, and making such arrange- 
ments with it as will lead to certain ends and aims 
which are potentially in it. For this reason they at- 
tribute the creation to angels and demons, nay, even 
to human beings, who create either because they carry 
out some legal obligation which afterwards proves 
beneficial for the creation, or because they intend to 
allay their passions after having become envious and 
ambitious. So, for instance, they relate that Visva- 
mitra, the Rishi, created the buffaloes for this purpose, 
that mankind should enjoy all the good and useful 
things which they afford. All this reminds one of the 
words of Plato in the book Timaus: “The Geol, 1.¢. 
the gods, who, according to an order of their father, 
carried out the creation of man, took an immortal soul 
and made it the beginning; thereupon they fashioned 
like a turner a mortal body upon it.” 

Here in this context we meet with a duration of time 
which Muslim authors, following the example of the 
Hindus, call the years of the world. People think that 
at their beginnings and endings creation and -destruc- 
tion take place as kinds of new formations. This, 
however, is not the belief of the people at large. Ac- 
cording to them, this duration is a day of Brahman 
and a consecutive night of Brahman; for Brabman is 
intrusted with creating. Further, the coming into 
existence is a motion in that which grows out of some- 
thing different from itself, and the most apparent of 
the causes of this motion are the meteoric motors, 4.¢. 
the stars. These, however, will never exercise regular 
inflnences on the world below them unless they move 
and change their shapes in every direction (= their 
aspects). Therefore the coming into existence is limited 
to the day of Brahman, because in it only, as the 
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Hindus believe, the stars are moving and their spheres Page sss. 
revolving according to their pre-established order, and — 

in consequence the process of coming into existence 

is developed on the surface of the earth without any 
interruption. 

On the contrary, during the night of Brahman the 
spheres rest from their motions, and all the stars, as 
well as theit apsides and nodes, stand still in one 
particular place. 

Iu consequence all the affairs of the earth are in one 
and the same unchanging condition, thereforethecoming. 
into existence has ceased, because he who makes things 
come into existence rests. So both the processes of act- 
ing and of being acted upon are suspended; the elements 
rest from entering into new metamorphoses and com- 
binations, as they rest now in (/acuna; perhaps: the 
night), and they prepare themselves to belong to new 
beings, which will come into existence on the following 
day of Brahman. 

In this way existence circulates during the life of 
Brahman, a subject which we shall propound in its 
proper place. 

According to these notions of the Hindus, creation Critical 
and destruction only refer to the surface of the earth. ‘the author. 
By such a creation, not one piece of clay comes into 
existence which did not exist before, and by such a 
destruction not one piece of clay which exists ceases to 
exist. It is quite impossible that the Hindus should 
have the notion of a creation as long as they believe 
that matter existed from all eternity. 

The Hindus represent to their common people the Brahman’s 
two durations here mentioned, the day of Brahman and sleeping. 
the night of Brahman, as his waking and sleeping ; and 
we do not disapprove of these terms, as they denote 
something, which has a beginning and end. Farther, 
the whole of the life of Brahman, consisting of a suce 
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cession of motion and rest in the world during such a 
period, is considered as apply.ng only to existence, not 
to non-existence, since during it the piece of clay exists 
and: besides, also its shape. The lift of Brahman is only 
a day for that being who is above him, #.e. Purusha (cf. 
chap. xxxv.). When he dies all compounds are dissolved 
during his night, and in consequence of the annihilation 
of the compounds, that also is suspended which kept 
him (Brahman) within the laws of nature, ‘This, then, 
is the rest of Purusha, and of all that is under his 
control (/it. and of his vehicles). 

Vulgarand When common people describe these things, they 


notionson make the night of Brahman follow after the night of 


Bratmen” Purusha; and as Purusha is the name for a man, they 
attribute to him sleeping and waking. They derive 
destruction from his snoring, in consequence of which 
all things that hang together break asunder, and 
everything standing is drowned in the sweat of his 
forehead. And more of the like they produce, things 
which the mind declines to accept and the ear refuses 
to hear. 

Therefore the educated Hindus do not share these 
opinions (regarding the waking and sleeping of Brah- 
man), for they know the real nature of sleep. They know 
that the body, a compound of antipathetic Aumores, 
requires sleep for the purpose of resting, and for this 
purpose that all which nature requires, after being 
wasted, should be duly replaced. So, in consequence 
of the constant dissolution, the body requires food in 
order to replace that which had been lost by emacia- 
tion. Further, it requires cohabitation for the purpose 
of perpetuating the species by the body, as without 
cohabitation the species would die out. Besides, the 
body requires other things, evil ones, but necessary, 
while simple substances can dispense with them, as 
also He can who is above them, like to whom there is 
nothing, 
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Further, the Hindus maintain that the world will Notions re- 
perish in consequence of the conjunction of the twelve end of fue” 
suns, which appear one after the other in the different """” 
months, ruining the earth by burning and calcining it, 
and by withering and drying up all moist substances. 
Further, the world perishes in consequence of the union 
of the four rains which now come down in the different 
seasons of the year ; that which has been calcined attracts 
the water and is thereby dissolved. Lastly, the world 
perishes by the cessation of light and by the prevalence 
of darkness and non-existence. By all this the world. 
will be dissolved into atoms and be scattered. 

The Matsya-Purdna says that the fire which burns 
the world has coine out of the water ; that until then it 
dwelt on Mount Mahisha in the Kusha-Dvipa, and was 
called by the name of this mountain. 

The Vishnu-Purdna says that ‘“ Mabarloka lies above 
the pole, and that the duration of the stay there is one rage 166. 
kalpa. When the three worlds burn, the fire and 
smoke injure the inhabitants, and then they rise and 
emigrate to Janaloka, the dwelling-place of the sons of 
Brahman, who preceded creation, viz. Sanaka, Sananda, 
Sanandanada (?), Asuras, Kapila, Vodhu, and Pajica- 
gikha,” 

The context of these passages makes it clear that ava-mw. 
this destruction of the world takes place at the end of a indian 
kalpa, and hence is derived the theory of Abf-Ma'shar °°" 
that a deluge takes place at the conjunction of the 
planets, because, in fact, they stand in conjunction at 
the end of each caturyuga and at the beginning of each 
kaliyuga. If this conjunction is not a complete one, 
the deluge, too, will evidently not attain the highest 
degree of its destructive power. The farther we advance 
in the investigation of these subjects, the more light 
will be shed on all ideas of this kind, and the better 
the reader will understand all words and terms occur- 
ring in this context. | 
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Alérinshahrt records a tradition, as representing the 
belief of the Buddhists, which much resembles the silly 
tales just mentioned. On the sides of Mount Meru 
there are four worlds, which are alternately civilised or 
desert. A world becomes desert when it is overpowered 
by the fire, in consequence of the rising of seven suns, 
one after the other, over it, when the water of the 
fountains dries up, and the burning fire becomes so 
strong as to penetrate into the world. A world becomes 
civilised when the fire leaves it and migrates to another 
world ; after it has left, a strong wind rises in the world, 
drives the clouds, and makes them rain, so that the 
world becomes like an ocean. Out of its foam shells 
are produced, with which the souls are connected, and 
out of these human beings originate when the water 
has sunk into the ground. Some Buddhists think that 
a man comes by accident from the perishing world to 
the growing world. Since he feels unhappy on account 
of his being alone, out of his thought there arises a 
spouse, and from this couple generation commences. 
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ON THE VARIOUS KINDS OF THE DAY OR NYCHTHEMERON, 
AND ON DAY AND NIGHT IN PARTICULAR. 


ACCORDING to the general usage of Muslims, Hindus, 
and others, a day or nychthemeron means the dura- 
tion of one revolution of the sun in a rotation of the 
universe, in which he starts from the one half of a 
great circle and returns to the same. Apparently it is 
divided into two halves: the day. (1.c. the time of the 
sun’s beiyg visible to the inhabitants of a certain place 
on earth), and the night (1.e. the time of his being in- 
visible to them). His being visible and being invisible 
are relative facts, which differ as the horizons differ. 
It is well known that the horizon of the equator, which 
the Hindus call the country without latitude, cuts the 
circles parallel to the meridian in two halves, In con- 
sequence, day and night are always equal there. How- 
ever, the horizons which cut the parallel circles without 
passing through their pole divide them into two un- 
equal halves, the more so the smaller the parallel circles 
are. In consequence, there day and night are unequal, 
except at the times of the two equinoxes, when on the 
whole earth, except Mei and Vadavamukha, day and 
night are equal. Then all the places north and south 
of the line share in this peculiarity of the line, but only 
at this time, not at any other. 

The beginning of the day is the sun’s rising above 
the horizon, the beginning of the night his disappearing 
below it. The Hindus consider the day as the first, the 


Definition 
of day and 
night. 


Manushyé- 
oratra. 


Page 167. 


Day of the 
fathers. 
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night as the second, part of the nychthemeron. ‘There- 
fore they call the former Sdévana, i.e. a day depending 
on the rising of the sun. Besides, they call it Manu- 
shydhordtra, 1.e, a human day, because, in fact, the great 
mass of their people do not know any other kind of day 
but this. Now, assuming the Sévana to be known to 
the reader, we shall in the following use it as a standard 
and gauge, in order thereby to determine all the other 
kinds of days. 

After the human day follows Pitrtndm ahordtra, 1.e. 
the nychthemeron of the forefathers, whose spirits, 
according to the belief of the Hindus, dwell in the 
sphere of the moon. Its day and night depend upon 
light and darkness, not upon the rising and setting in 
relation to 4 certain horizon. When the moon stands 
in the highest parts of the sphere with reference to 
them, this is a day to them; and when it stands in the 
lowest parts, it is nighttothem. Evidently their moon 
is the time of conjunction or full moon, and their mid- 
night is opposttion or new moon. Therefore the nych- 
themeron of the forefathers is a complete lunar month, 
the day beginning at the time of half-moon, when the 
light on the moon’s body begins to increase, and the 
night beginning at the time of half-moon, when her 
light. begins to wane. This follows of necessity from 
the just-mentioned determination of the nooh and mid- 
night of the nychthemeron of the forefathers. Besides, 
it may be brought near to the reader by a comparison, 
as the bright half of tne light on the moon’s body may 
be compared to the rising of half of the globe of the 
sun over the horizon, and the other half’s setting below 
the horizon. The day of this nychthemeron extends 
from the last quarter of a month to the first quarter of 
the succeeding month ; the night from the first to the 
second quarter of one identical month. The totality 
of these two halves is the nychthemeron of the fore- 
fathers. 
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Thus the subject is explained by the author of Vishnu- 
Dharma both at large and in detail, but afterwards he 
treats it a second time with very little understanding, 
and identifies the day of the forefathers with the black 
half of the month from opposition to conjunction, and 
their night with its white half, whilst the correct state- 
ment is that which we have just mentioned. This view 
is also confirmed by their custom of offering gifts of 
food to the forefathers on the day of conjunction, for 
they explain noon to be the time of taking food. For 
this reason they offer food to the forefathers at the 
same time when they themselves take it. 

Next follows the Divydhordtra, i.e. the nychthemeron 
of the angels. ‘It is known that the horizon of the 
greatest latitude, z.c. that of 90 degrees, where the pole 
stands in the zenith, is the equator, not exactly, but 
approximately, because it is a little below the visible 
horizon for that place on earth which is occupied by 
Mount Meru; for its top and slopes the horizon in 
question and the equator may be absolutely identical, 
although the visible horizon lies a little below it (i.e. 
farther south). Further, it is evident that the zodiac 
is divided into two halves by being intersected by the 
equator, the one half lying above the equator (1.¢. north 
of it), the second half below it. As long as the sun 
marches in the signs of northern declination it revolves 
like a mill, since the diurnal arcs which he describes 
are parallel to the horizon, asin the case of the sun- 
dials. For those who live under the north pole the 
sun appears above the horizon, therefore they have day, 
whilst for those living under the south pole the sun is 
concealed below the horizon, and therefore they have 
night. When, then, the sun migrates to the southern 
signs, he revolves like a mill below the horizon (1¢. 
south of the equator); hence it is night to the people 
living under the north pole and day to those living 
under the south pole. 


Day of the 
Devas. 


Page 168. 
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The dwellings of the Devaka, ¢.¢. the spiritual beings, 

are under the two poles; therefore this kind of day 
is called by their name, i.e. the nychthemeron of the 
Deva. 
Aryabhata of Kusumapura says that the Deva see 
one half of the solar year, the Danava the other; that 
the Pitdras see one half of the lunar month, human 
beings the other. So one revolution of the sun in the 
zodiac affords day and night both to the Deva and 
Danava, and their totality is a nychthemeron. 

In consequence our year is identical with the nych- 
themeron of the Deva. In it, however, day and night 
are not equal (as in the nychthemeron of the fore- 
fathers), because the sun moves slowly in the half of 
the northern declination about its apogee, by which the 
day becomes a little longer. However, this difference 
is not equal to the difference between the visible horizon 
and the real one, for this cannot be observed on the 
globe of the sun. Besides, according to Hindu notions, 
the inhabitants of those places are raised above the 
surface of the earth, dwelling on Mount Meru. Who- 
ever holds this view holds regarding the height of Meru 
the same opinions as those we have described in the 
proper place (in chap. xxiil.). In consequence of this 
height of Mount Meru, its horizon must fall a little 
lower (t.e. more southward than the equator), and in 
consequence the rate of the day’s being longer than the 
night is lessened (as then the sun does not entirely 
reach his northern apogee, where he makes the longest 
days). If this were anything else but simply a reli- 
gious tradition of the Hindus, besides being one regard- 
ing which even they do not agree among themselves, 
we should try to find, by astronomical calculation, the 
amount of this depression of the horizon of Mount 
Meru below the equator, but as there is no use in this 
_ subject (Mount Meru:being simply an invention), we 
‘drop it. | 
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Some uneducated Hindu heard people speak of the 


day of such a nychthemeron in the north, and of its 
night in the south. In connection with these elements 
he determined the two parts of the year by the two 
halves of the zodiac, the one which ascends from the 
winter solstice, called the northern, and the one which 
descends from the summer solstice, called the southern. 
Then he identified the day of this nychthemeron with 
the ascending half, and its night with the descending 
half. - All of which he has eternised in his books. 

Not much better is what the author of the Vishnu- 
Dharma says :—‘‘ The half beginning with Capricornus 
is the day of the Asura, i.e, the Danavas, and their 
night begins with the sign of Cancer.” Previously he 
-had said: “The half beginning with Aries is the day 
of the Deva.” This author acted without any under- 
standing of the subject, for he simply confounds the 
two poles with each other (for according to this theory 
the half of the sun’s revolution, beginning with Capri- 
cornus or the winter solstice, would be the day of the 
beings under the north pole or the Devas, not that of 
the beings under the south pole or Asuras, and the 
revolution of the sun beginning with Cancer or the 
summer solstice would be the day of the Asuras, not 
their night). If this author had really understood the 
sentence, and had known astronomy, he would have 
come to other conclusions, 

Next follows the Brahmdhordtra, t.e. the nychtheme- 
ron of Brahman, It is not derived from light and dark- 
ness (as that of the forefathers), nor from the appearing 
or disappearing of a heavenly body (like that of the 
Devas), but from the physical nature of created things, 
in consequence of which they move in the day and rest 
in the night. The length of the nychthemeron of 
Brahman is 8,640,000,000 of our years. During one 
half of it, 7c. during the day, the sether, with all that 
is in it, is moving, the earth is producing, and the 


Day of Brah- 


Page 169. 


Day of 
Purusha. 
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changes of existence and destruction are constantly 
going on upon the surface of the earth. During the 
other half, ze. the night, there occurs the opposite of 
everything which occurs in the day; the earth is not 
changing, because those things which produce the 
changes are resting and all motions are stopped, as 
nature rests in the night and in the winter, and con- 
centrates itself, preparing for a new existence in the 
day and in the summer. 

Each day of Brahman is a kalpa, as also each night, 
and a kalpa is that space of time which Muslim authors 
call the year of the Sindhind. 

Lastly follows the Purushdhordira, 4c. the nychthe- 
meron of the All-soul, which is also called AMahdkalpa, 
i.e, the greatest Xalpa. The Hindus only use it for the 
purpose of determining duration in general by some- 
thing like a notion of time, but do not specify it as 
day and night. I almost feel inclined to think that 
the day of this nychthemeron means the duration of 
the soul’s being connected with the An, whilst the 
night means the duration of their being separated from 
each other, and of the resting of the souls (from the 
fatigue of being mixed up with the An), and that that 
condition which necessitates the soul's being connected 
with the 5Av or its being separated from the 5A7y reaches 
its periodical end at the end of this nychthemeron. 
The Vishnu-Dharma says: “The life of Brahman is 
the day of Purusha, and the night of Purusha has the 
same length.” 

The Hindus agree in assigning to the life of Brahman 
a hundred of Ais years. The number of our years which 
corresponds to one of his years betrays itself to be a 
multiplication of 360 with the number of our years, 
which correspond to one nychthemeron of his. We 


have already mentioned (p. 331) the length of the 


nychthemeron of Brahman. Now the length of a year 
of Brahman is 3,110,400,000,000 of our years (1.¢. 
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360 x 8,640,000,000). A hundred years of the same 
kind, reckoned in our years, are represented by the 
same number increased by two ciphers, so that you get 
in the whole ten ciphers, viz. 311,040,000,000,000. 
This space of time is a day of Purusha; therefore his 
nychthemeron is double of it, viz. 622,080,000,000,000 
of our years. 

According to the Pulisa-Siddhdnta, the life of Brah- 
man is a day of Purusha. However, it has also been 
mentioned that a day of Purusha is a pardrdhakalpu. 


Pardrdha- 
kalpa. 


Other Hindus say that pardrdhakalpa is the day of kha, — 


4.e. the point, by which they mean the /irst cause, on 
which all existence depends. The kalpa occupies the 
eighteenth place in the scale of the degrees of the num- 
bers (see p. 175). It is called pardrdha, which means 
‘the half of heaven. Now, the double of this would 
be the whole of heaven and the whole nychthemeron. 
Therefore Kha is represented by the number 864, fol- 
lowed by twenty-four ciphers, this number representing 
our years (¢f. p. 331). 

These terms must, on the whole, be rather considéred 
as a philosophical means of conveying an abstract 
notion of time than as mathematical values composed 
of the various kinds of numbers, for they are derived 
from the processes of combination and dissolution, of 
procreation and destruction. 


Ghatt. 


Page 170. 
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ON THE DIVISION OF THE NYCHTHEMFRON INTO MINOR 
PARTICLES OF TIME. 


THE Hindus are foolishly painstaking in inventing the. 
most minute particles of time, but their efforts have 
not resulted in a universally adopted and uniform 
system. On the contrary, you hardly ever meet with 
two books or two men representing the subject iden- 
tically. In the first instance, the nychthemeron is 
divided into sixty minutes or ghaft. We read in the 
book Sridkava by Utpala the Kashmirian: “If you 
bore in a piece of wood a cylindrical hole of twelve 
fingers’ diameter and six fingers’ height, it contains three 


mand water. If you bore in the bottom of this hole 


another hole as large as six plaited hairs of the hair of a 
young woman, not of an old one nor of a child, the three 
mand of water will flow out through this héle in one 
ghatt.” . | 

‘Each minute is divided into sixty seconds, called 
cashaka or cakhaka, and also vighatikd. 

Each second is divided into six parts or prdna, 1.¢. 
breath. The above-mentioned book, Srddhava, explains 
the prdna in the following manner: “It is the breath 
of a sleeping person who sleeps a normal sleep, and not 


like a man who is ill, who suffers from retention of the 


urine, who is hungry, or has eaten too much, whose 


mind is occupied with some sorrow or pain; for the 
‘breath of a sleeping person varies according to the 
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_ conditions of his soul, which originate either from desire 
or fear, according to the conditions of his body, depend- 
ing upon the emptiness or fulness of his stomach, and 
according to various accidents disturbing the kind of 
humor which is considered the most desirable.” 

It is all the same whether we determine the préna 
according to this rule (one nychthemeron = 21,600 
prdna), or if. we divide each ghajt into 360 parts 
(60 X 360 = 21,600), or each degree of the sphere into 
sixty parts (360 x 60 = 21,600). 

As far as this all Hindus agree with each other in 
the matter, though they use different terms. So, for 
instance, Brahmagupta calls the cashaka or seconds 
vinddt, likewise Aryabhata of Kusumapura. Besides 
the latter calls the minutes nddi. Both, however, did 
not use particles of time smaller than the préna, which 
correspond to the minutes of the sphere (60 x 360). 
For Pulisa says: “ The minutes of the sphere, which are 
21,600, resemble the normal breaths of man et the time 
of the equinoxes, and when man is in perfect health. 
During one breathing of man the sphere revolves as far 
as one minute,” 

Other people insert between minute and second a 
third measure, called Xshana, which is equal to one- 
fourth of a minute (or fifteen seconds). Each kshana 
is divided into fifteen kald, each of which is equal to 
one-sixtieth of a minute, and this is the cashaka, only 
called by another name. 

Among the lower orders of these fractions of time 
there occur three names which are always mentioned 
in the same sequence. The largest is the nimesha, 1.¢. 
the time during which the eye, in the normal state of 
things, is open between two consecutive looks. The 


Vinadi. 


Kehaya. 


imesha, 
lava, trufi. 


lava is the mean, and the frufi the smallest part of — 


time, the latter word meaning the cracking of the fore- 
finger against the inside of the thumb, which is with 
them a gesture expressive of astonishment or admira~- 


Kashth 
kala * 
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tion. The relation between these three measures varies 
very much. According to many of the Hindus— 


2 truft=1 lara. 
2 lava=1 nimesha. 


Farther, they differ as to the relation between the 
nimesha and the next higher order of fractions of time, 
for according to some the latter (kdshthd) contains 
fifteen, according to others thirty nimesha. Others, 
again, divide each of these three measures into eightbs, 
so that— 

8 trufi=1 lava. | 
8 lava=1 nimesha. 
8 nimesha=1 kdshthd (1). 7 

The latter system is used in the book Srddhava, an 
has also been adopted by S M Y(?), one of their learned 
astronomers. He makes this division still more subtle 
by adding a further measure, smaller than the ¢rufi, 
which is called anu, and eight of which are one érufi. 

The next higher orders, parts of time larger than the 
nimesha, are kdshthd and kald. We have said already 
(p. 335) that with some Hindus sald is only another 
name for cashaka,.and is considered as equal to thirty 
kdshthd. Further— 

1 kdshthd=15 nimesha. 


I nimesha=2 lava. — 
1 lava=2 trufi. 


Others reckon thus— 


1 kald=,th minute of the nychthemeron = 30 Axishthd. 
I kash{hé = 30 nimesha. 
And the further fractions such as those just men- 
tioned. a 
Lastly, others reckon thus— 
1 cashaka =6 nimesha. 
I nimesha =3 lava, 


Hero ends the tradition of Utpala, 
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I muharta = 30 kald. 
1 kal4 = 30 kashthd. 
I kashthé = 15 nimesha. 


The smaller fractions are disregarded: by the Vayu- 
Purdna. 

We have no means of settling the question as to which Page 171 
of these systems is the most authentic one. Therefore 
it is the best for us to adhere to the theory of Utpala 
and S M Y'(?), ae. to divide all measures of time smaller: 
than a prdna by eight— | 


1 prdna = 8 ‘nimesha. 1 lava = 8 trufi. 
I nimesha = 8 lara. 1 trufs = 8 anu. 


The whole system is represented in the following 
table :— 


ae = 


How many times the 
The names of the mea- smaller one is con- | How many of it are con- 





meme ome- 8: — eer ones EE 








sures of time, - tained in the larger tained in one day. 
one, 
Ghatt, Nadt .. 60 60 
shana . F ‘ 4 240 - 
ATS . Vinadt, ) 15 3600 
Prana 6 21,600 
Nimesha ; 8 172,800 
Lava . .  . 8 1,282,400 
Truti : 8 11,059,200 
Anu 8 88,473,600 


The Hindus have also a popular kind of division of pratara 
the nychthemeron into eight prahara, t.e. changes of 
the watch, and in some parts of their country they 
have clepsydree regulated according to the ghajt, by 
which the times of the eight watches are ‘determined. 
After a watch which lasts seven and a half ghaft has 


elapsed, they beat the drum and blow a winding shell 
VOL. I. . Y 


Muhtrta. 
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called éankha, in Persian spéd-muhra. Ihave seen this 
in the town of Purshdr. Pious people have bequeathed 
for these clepsydree, and for their administration, lega- 
cies and fixed incomes. 

Farther, the day is divided into thirty muhirta, 
bat this division is not free from a certain obscurity ; 
for sometimes you think that the muhdrtas have 
always the same length, since they compare them either 
with the ghajt, and say that two ghajf are one muhiria,. 
or with the watches, and say that one watch is three and 
three-quarters muhirta, Here the muhtrtas are treated 
as if they were hore wquinoctiales (i.e. 80 and so many 
equal parts of the nychthemeron). However, the num- 
ber of such hours of a day or of a night differs on every 
degree of latitude, and this makes us think that the 
length of a muhdtrta during the day is different from 
its length during the night (for if four watches or fifteen 
muhirta represent a day or a night, the muhdrtas 
cannot be of the same length in the day and in the 
night, except at the times of the equinoxes). 

On the other hand, the way in which the Hindus 
count the dominants of the muhdrias makes us more 
inclined to the opposite opinion, that, in fact, the 
muhtrtas are of different length, for in the case of day 
and night they simply attribute to each of them fifteen 
dominants, Here the muAdrtas are treated like the 
horee oblique temporales (i.e. twelve equal parts of the 
day and twelve equal parts of the night, which differ 
as day and night differ). 

The latter opinion is confirmed by a calculation of 
the Hindus which enables them to find the number of 
the muhdrtas (which have elapsed of the day) by 
means of the digits which the shadow of a person 
at the time measures. From the latter number you 
subtract the digits ef the shadow of the person at. 
noon, and the remaining number you look out in the 
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middle column of the following diagram, which we have 
taken from some of their metrical compoaitions. The 
corresponding field of the upper or lower columns 
shows the number of muhdrtas which you wanted to 
find. 


The mubdrlas which | 
have speed: before 
noon. . ‘ 





How many digits the 
shadow in question = 


larger than ae noon- 
shadow . 


oe | eee | eee | 
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| The muA@rtas’ which 
have elapsod Ai desl 
noon ; 
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The commentator of the Siddhdnia, Pulisa, comments Whether the 
on the latter opinion, and blames those who in general mubtrta ls 
declare one muhdrta to be equal to two ghaft, saying tnvariable, 
that the number of the ghaft of the nychthemeron P*:7= 
varies in the different parts of the year, whilst the 
number of its muhfrtas does not vary. But in another 
place he contradicts himself, where he reasons about 
the measure of the muhdrta. He fixes one muhdérta as 
equal to 720 prdna or breaths, one breath being com- 
posed of two things: the apéna or the inhaling, and 
the prdna or the exhaling of breath. Two other terms 
of the same meaning are nihéudsa and avasudsa. How- 
ever, if one thing is mentioned, the other is tacitly 
included and understood ; as, for instance, if you speak 
of days, you include the nights, meaning to express 
days and nights. Accordingly a muhdrta is 360 apdna 
and 360 prdna. | | 
In the same manner, when speaking of the measiire 


Story of 


Siduy ale, 
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of a ghaft, he only mentions the one species of breath, 
connoting the other, for he explains it in general as 
equal to 360 breaths (instead of 180 apdna and 180 
prana). 

If now the muhirta is measured by breaths, it is 
dependent upon the ghati and the hore wquinoctiales as 
the gauges of its measure. But this is exactly the con- 
trary of what Pulisa intends, for he argues against his 
opponents who maintain that a day has fifteen muhirtas 
only, if he who counts them dwells on the equator or 
somewhere else, but at the time of the equinoxes. 
Pulisa observes that the abhijit coincides with noon 
and the beginning of the second half of the day; 
that, therefore, if the number of the muAdrtas of the 
day varied, the number of the muhirta called abhijit 
and denoting noon would vary too (ie. it would 
not always be called the eighth muhirta of the 
day). 

Vyasa says that the birth of Yudhishthira took place 
in the white half, at noon, at the eighth muhirta. If an 
opponent means to infer from this that it was the day 
of an equinox, we answer by referring him to the state- 
ment of Markandeya, viz. that the birth took place at 
full moon in the month Jyaishtha, a time of the year 
which is far distant from an equinox. 

Further, Vyasa says that the birth of Yudhishthira 
took place at the abhijit, when the youth of the night was 
gone, at midnight, a¢ the eighth (muhiria) of the black 
half, in the month of Bhadrapada. This date, too, is 
far distant from an equinox. 

Vasishtha relates that Vasudeva killed Sigupila, the 
son of the daughter of Karhsa, at the abhi. The 
Hindus tell the following story of Sigupila. He had 
beén born with four hands, and one day his- mother 
heard a voice from above saying, “ When that person 
who will kill him touches him, his two superfluous 
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hands will fall off. Thereupon they put the child to 
the bosom of each of those who were present, and when 
it came to be touched by Vasudeva, the two hands fell 
off, as had been prophesied. Now the aunt spoke 
to him, “ Assuredly you will one day kill my child ;” 
whereupon Vasudeva, who was still a child, answered, 
‘‘T shall not do that except he deserve it for some 
crime committed intentionally, and I shall not call him 
to account until his misdeeds exceed fen.” 

Some time afterwards Yudhishthira was occupied 
with preparing a sacrifice to the fire in the presence of 
the most famous personages. He consulted Vyéisa as 
to tle rank of the guests present and the honours due 
to the president of such an assembly, consisting in the 
presentation of water and roses in a cup, and Vyiisa 
advised him to make Vasudeva the president. In this 
assembly also Sisupala, his cousin, was present, and 
now he began to rage, maintaining that he had a better 
claim to such an honour than Viisudeva. He boasted 
much: and went even so far as to abuse the parent of 
Viisudeva. The latter called the present company to 
witness as to his bad behaviour, and let him do as he 
liked. However, when the affair lasted too long, and 
passed beyond the number of ten (muhirtas), Visudeva 
took the cup and threw it at him, as people throw with 
the cakra, and cut off his head. This is the story of 
Sisupila. 

He who wants to prove the above-mentioned theory 
(like Pulisa, viz. that the muhtrtas are thirty equal 
parts of the nychthemeron), will not succeed unless 
he prove that the abhiit falls together with noon and 
with the middle of the eighth muhtrta (so that the 
day consists of twice seven and a half equal muhtrtas, 
and likewise the night). As long as he does not prove 
this, the muhdrtus differ in length as days and nights, 
though just in India only very little, and it is possible 
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that in times distant from the equinoxes noon falls 
either at the beginning or at the end of the eighth 
muhdrta, or within it. 

How little exact is the learning of the author (Palisa) 
who meant to prove this, is evident from the fact that 
among his arguments he produces a tradition from 

'  Garga to this effect, that at the abhijit of the equator — 
Page :73. there is no shadow; for, in the first instanca, it is not 
true save at the two days of the equinoxes; and, 
secondly, if it were true, it would not have anything 
to do with the subject he tries to prove (as the ques- 
tion of the different length of day and night and their . 
divisions does not refer to the equator, where day and 
night always equal each other, but only to southern or 
northern latitudes of the earth), 
Dominants | We represent the dominants of the single muhtrias 


orn” in the following table :— 





1, | Siva, de, Mahadeva, Rudra, i.e. Mahadeva. - : 
2. | Bhujaga, +. the snake. Aja, #¢ the lord of ell cloven- 
footed ani 
3. | Mitra. | abirbudhnya, the lord of Uttara- 
bhadra 
4. | Pitri, Pfishan, the lord of Revatt. 
; Vasu. Dasta, the lord of Aévint. 
| Apes, i.e. the water, Antaka, é.¢. the angel of death. 
7. va, Agul, i.e. the fire. 
8 | Virificya, ie. Brahman. DhAtri, ¢.¢: Brahma the preserver. 
{ 9. | Keévara (7), 4.¢ Mahadeva. Soma, the lord of Aad ve 
10. | IndrAgnf. Gur, é¢. Jupiter, 
11. | Indra, the prince. Hari, ¢.e. Nardyana. . 


12. | Niddkara, i.e. the moon. | Ravi, <e. the.sun, 
13. | Varana, ie. the lord of the Yama, the angel of death. 


clouds. 
14. | Aryaman. Tvashtri, the lord of Citra, 


rf, Bhageya (?). sO Anila, ie. the wind. 
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Nobody in India uses the hours except the astrologers, On the the 
for they speak of the dominants of the hours, and, in Bindu aa 
_ consequence, also of dominants of the nychthemera. The aad 
dominant of the nychthemeron is at the same time 
the dominant of the night, for they do not separately 
establish a dominant for the day, and the night is, 
in this connection, never mentioned. They arrange 
the order of the dominants according to the hore 
tem 

They call the hour ford, and this name seems to indi- © 
cate that in reality they use the hore oblique tempo- 
rales; for the Hindus call the media signorum (the 
centres of the signs of the zodiac) hord, which we Mus- 
lims call n¢mbahr (of. chap. Ixxx.). The reason is this, 
that in each day and each night always six signs rise 
above the horizon. If, therefore, the hour is called by the Page x74. 
name of the centre of a sign, each day and each night has 
twelve hours, and in consequence the hours used in the 
theory of the dominants of the hours are hore oblique 
temporales, as they are used in our country and are 
inscribed on the astrolabes on account of these domi- 
nants. 

This opinion is confirmed by the following sentence 
of Vijayanandin in the Karana-tilaka, i.e. the first of 
the canons. After having explained the rule how to 
find the dominant of the year and of the month, he 
says : “To find the horddhipatt, add the signs which have 
risen since the morning to the degree of the horoscope, | 
the whole being reckoned in minutes, and divide the 
sum by 900. The quotient you get count off from the 
dominant of the nychthemeron, counting the planetary 
spheres from above to below. The dominant of a day 
you atrive at, is at the same time the dominant-of the 
hour.” He ought to have said, ‘To the quotient you 
get add one, and count off the sum from the dominant 
of the nychthemeron.” If he had said, ‘“ Reckon the 


Names of 
the twenty- 
four horas. 


What time 
is under the 
influence of 
the serpent 
Kulika. 
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equatorial degrees which have risen,” &c., the calcula- 
tion would have resulted in hore aquinoctiales. 

The Hindus give certain names to the hore oblique, 
which we have united in the following table. We think 


they are taken from the book Sridhava. 








a Namoa of the | Whether Thei in tl Whether 
5 fuvourabl eir names in the 
3 Horde tate days:| oe calaaiey: night. ce valuoky: 
BS 
| 
I. Raudra. Unlucky. Kalaritri. Unlucky. 
2. Saumya. Lucky. Rodhint. Lucky. 
3. Karala. Unlucky. Vairahma (7). | Lucky. 
4. Sattra. Lucky. Trasantya. | Unlucky. 
5. Vega. Lucky. Gfthaniya (1). | Lucky. 
6. Visala. Lucky. Maya. | Unlucky. © 
7. Mrityusara. | Unlucky. Damartya (7). | Lucky. 
8. | Subha. Lucky. Jivaharant. | Unlucky. 
9. Kroda, Lucky. Soshinft. | Unlucky. 
10. | Candila. Lucky. || Vrishnt. Lucky. 
11. | Krittika. Lucky. DAbariya (?). | The most 
unlucky 
of all. 
12. Amrita, Lucky. | Cantima (7), Lucky. 
e 


ence we oo ee ED, 








The book Vishnu-Dharma mentions, amorig the ndgas 
or serpents, a serpent called Naga Kulika. Certain por- 
tions of the hours of the planets stand: under its in- 
fluence, They are unlucky, and everything which is 
eaten during them hurts and is of no use for anything. 
Sick people who treat themselves with poisonous medi- 
cines do not recover, but die and perish. During these 
times no incantation is of any avail against the bite of 
a snake, for the incantation consists in the mention of 
the Garuda, and in those inauspicious times the stork 
himself cannot help in any way, much less the mention 
of his name. , 

These times are represented in the following table 
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where the planetary hour is reckoned as consisting of 


150 parts. 


——— eee. 1s 


Tue Dominants of 
the Hours. 


Number of ee 
Iso parts o 
; ips boar be- 
| fore the be- 
ginning of 
' the time of 
| Kulika. . 
Number of the 
parts during | 
| which thein- 
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CHAPTER XXXV. 
ON THE DIFFERENT KINDS OF MONTHS AND YEARS. 


Definitionot THE natural month is the period of the moon’s syno- 

month.  dical revolution. We call it physical because it de- 
velops in the same way as all natural phenomena, 
rising out of a certain beginning like non-existence, 
increasing by degrees, and growing, standing still when 
the climax is attained, then descending, waning away 
and decreasing, till at last they return to the non- 
existence whence they came, In the same manner the 
light develops on the body of the moon, since she 
appears after the moonless nights as a crescent, then 
as a young moon (after the third night), and as full 
moon, and thereafter returns through the same stages 
to the last night, which is like non-existence, at all 
events with reference to human senses. It is well 
known to everybody why the moon contihues for some 
length of time in the moonless nights, but it is not 
equally known, not even to educated people, why she 
continues some time as full moon. ‘They must learn 
how small the body of the moon is in comparison with 
that of the sun, that in consequence the enlightened 
portion by far exceeds the dark one, and that this 
is one of the causes why the moon must’ necessarily 
appear as full moon for some length of time. 

Effects of That the moon has certain effects on moist substances, 

moontign that they are apparently subject to her influences, that, 
for instance, increase and decrease in ebb and flow 
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develop periodically and parallel with the moon’s 
phases, all this is well known to the inhabitants of sea- 
shores and seafaring people. Likewise physicians are 
well aware that she affects the humores of sick people, 
and that the fever-days revolve parallel with the moon’s 
course. Physical scholars know that the life of animals 
and plants depends upon the moon, and experimen- 
‘talists know that she influences marrow and brain, 
eggs and the sediments of wine in casks and jugs, that 
she excites the minds of people who sleep in full moon- 
light, and that she affects (?) linen clothes which are 
exposed toit. Peasants know how the moon acts upon 
fields of cucumbers, melons, cotton, &c., and even make 
the times for the various kinds of sowing, planting, and 
grafting, and for the covering of the cattle depend upon 
the course ofthe moon. Lastly, astronomers know that 
meteorologic occurrences depend uponthe various phases 
through which the moon passes in her revolutions. 

This is the month, and twelve of them are in tech- 
nical language called a lunar year. 

The natural year is the period of a revolution of the 
sun in the ecliptic. We call it the natural, because it 
comprehends all the stages in the process of generation 
which revolve through the four seasons of the year. 
In the course of it, the rays of the sun as passing 
through a window-glass and the shadows of the sun- 
dials reassume the same size, position, and direction in 
which, or from which, they commenced. This is the 
year, and is called ¢he solar one, in antithesis to the 
lunar year. As the lunar month is the twelfth part of 
the lunar year, the twelfth part of the solar year is a 
solar month in theory, the calculation being based on 
the mean rotation of the sun. If, however, the calcula- 
tion is based on his varying rotation, a solar month is 
the period of his staying in one sign of the zodiac. 

These are the well-known two kinds of months and 
years. 


Page 176. 
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The Hindus call the conj janction amdvisyd, the 
opposition pirnimd, and the two quarters ATVH (?). 
Some of them use the lunar year with lunar months. 
and days, whilst others use the lunar year. but solar 
months, beginning with o degree of each zodiacal sign. 
The sun’s entering a sign is called sankrdnti. This 
luni-solar calculation is, however, only an approxima- 
tive one. If they constantly used it, they would soon 
feel induced to adopt the solar year itself and solar 
months. In using this mixed system they had only 


this advantage, that they could dispense with inter- 


calation. | 
Those who use lunar months begin the month with 
conjunction or new moon, and this method is the canont- 
cal one, whilst the others begin it with the opposition or 
full moon. I have heard people say that Varihamihira 
does the latter, but I have not yet been able to ascer- 
tain this from his books, The latter method is for- 
bidden. Still it seems as if it were rather old, because 
the Veda says : “ Men say the moon has become com- 
plete, and by her becoming complete also the month » 
has become complete. Thus they speak because they 
do not know me nor the interpretation of me, for the’ 
Creator of the world commenced creating with the white 
half, not with the black half.” But possibly these words 
are only a saying of men (not really a apntence taken © 


from the Veda). 


The month 
counted as 
two halves. 


The numeration of the days of the month begins with 
the new moon and the first lunar day is called BRBA, 
and again enumeration begins with full moon (1.¢. they 
count twice fifteen days, beginning with new moon and 
fall moon). Each two days which are equidistant from 
new moon or full moon have the same name (or num- 
ber). In them, light and darkness on the body of the 
moon are in corresponding phases of increasing and 
waning, and the heurs of the rising of the moon in one 
day correspond to. the hours of her setting in the other. 
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For the purpose of finding these times ‘they use the 


following calculation :— 

‘Multiply the elapsed lunar days of the: month, if 
_ they are less than 15, or, in case they are more, the 
difference between them and 15, by the number of the 
ghafts of the night in question. Add 2 to the product, 
and divide the sum by 15.: Then the quotient repre- 
sents the number of ghafts and minor fractions of time 


between the first night, and either the setting of the . 


moon in the night in question, one of the nights of the 
white half, or the rising of the moon in the night in 
question, one of the nights of the black half. 

This calculation is based on the fact that the space 


of time between the first night and the rising or setting | 


of the moon in some follo;-ing night of the same luna- 
tion varies by two minutes (ghafé), and that the nights 
vary, lasting either a little longer or a little shorter 
than thirty minutes. If, therefore, you count thirty 
minutes for each nychthemeron, and you divide the 
product by half the number of the minutes, you get 
two minutes for each nychthemeron. As these two 
minutes, however, agree with the difference of the 
nights, they multiplied the number of nychthemera 
by the measure of the night, i.¢. the number of its 
ghatts (see above, ll. 6, 7), whilst it would have been 
more accurate to multiply by the half of the sum of 
the ghatis of the night i in question and of the first night 
of the lunation. It is useless to add the two minutes, 
for they represent the moment when the crescent of 
the moon first’ becomes visible, but if this moment were 
adopted as the beginning of the month, the two. minutes 
would be transferred to the conjunction. 

_ As months are.composed of days, there are as many 


kinds of months as there are kinds of days. Each moa 


month has thirty days. We shall here use the civil day 
(Savana, v. chap. xxxiii.) as a standard. 
In agreement with the Hindu calculation of the re= 
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volutions of sun and moon in a kalpa, a lunar month 


= 2945200 nychthemera. You find this number by 


dividing the sum of the days of the kalpa by the 
number of its lunar months. The number of the lunar 
months of a kalpa represents the difference between the 
revolutions of sun and moon in it, viz. 53,433, 300,000. 
A month has 30 lunar days, for this number is 
canonical, as the number of 360 is canonical for the 
number of days of a year. The solar month has 30 
solar days and 303°293-287 civil days. 
The month of the fathers is equal to 30 of our months, 
and has 885}$2'429 civil days. 
The month of the angels is equal to 30 years, and has 
10,957444 civil days. 
The month of Brahman is equal to 60 i and 
has 94,674,987,000,000 civil days. 
The month of Purusha is equal to 2,160,000 kalpas, 
and has 3,408,299,532,000,000,000 civil days. - 
The month of Kha has 
9,497,498,700,000,000,000,000,000,000,000 civil days. 
By multiplying each of these months by twelve, we 
get the number of days of the corresponding year. 
The lunar year has 354;°s5%7 civil days. 
The solar year has 3654%%% civil days.. 
The year of the fathers has 360 lunar months, or 
10,63 lps rrr Civil days. 
The year of the angels has 360 of our years, or 
131,493¢, civil days. 
The year of Brahman has 720 kalpas, or 
1,136,099,844,000,000 civil days. 
The year of Purusha has 25,920,000 kalpas,. or 
40,899, 594,384,C00,000,000 civil days. 
The year of Kha has 
113,609,984, 400,000,000,000,000,000,000,000civildays. 
The latter number is mentioned by the Hindus, 
althongh it is written in their books that there is no 


The dayof combination of numbers beyond the day of Purusha, for 
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it is the first and the last, and is without a beginning in 
the past and without an end in the future. The other 
kinds of days, of which months and years (those of the 
fathers, the angels, and Brahman) are composed, refer 
to beings who stand under Purusha in the order of 
beings, and whose duration is defined by certain limits 
of time. The day of Purusha is simply an abstraction 


of the Hindu mind to denote that which is above the . 


soul (déman), for they make no distinction between 
purusha and d¢man except in the order or sequence in 
which they enumerate them. They speak of Purusha 
in terms resembling those of the Sfifis, viz. the he is not 
the first, and is not something else. It is quite possible 
in imagination to extend the idea of duration from the 
existing present moment towards both sides, 1.e. towards 
the past which no longer exists, and towards the future 
which possibly will exist, and to measure duration; 
and if some part of it admits of being determined by 
days, imagination also admits reduplications of it in the 
guise of months and years. In all this it is the inten- 
tion of the Hindus. that we should refer the years 
invented by them to certain periods of life, beginning 
with the coming into existence, and ending with de- 
struction and death. However, God the Creator is 
sublime beyond either, and also the simple substances 
(air, fire, earth, water) do not know coming into exist- 
ence nor destruction (in periodical returns). Therefore 
we stop with the day of Purusha, and do not think it 
necessary to use still larger periods of time. 

Things which do not rest on intrinsic necessity offer 
a wide field for difference of opinion and arbitrary 
systematising, so as easily to become the source of | 
numerous theories. Some of them may be developed 
according to a certain order and rule, whilst others are 
devoid of such. In the latter class I reckon the follow- 
ing theory, but unfortunately I have forgotten from 
what source it has come to me: “33,000 human 
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years are one year of the Great Bear; 36,000 human 
years are one year of Brahman, and 99,000 human 
years are one year of the pole.” However, as regards 
the year of Brahman, we remember that Vasudeva 
speaks to Arjuna on the battlefield between the two 
ranks: ‘The day of Brahman is two kalpas;” and in 
the Brahmasiddhdnta there is a tradition from VyAsa, the 
son of Parfifara, and from the book Smriti, that kalpa 
is a day of Devaka, +.c. Brahman, and also a night of 
his. In consequence the there-mentioned theory is 
evidently wrong (one year of Brahman being infinitely 
longer than 36,000 years). Further, 36,000 years are 
the period of one revolution of the fixed stars in the 
ecliptic, since they pass one degree in 100 years, and 
the Great Bear belongs to them. However, in their 
traditional literature the Hindus separate the. Great 
Bear from the fixed stars, and attribute to it a distance 
from the earth which differs from the real distance, 
and therefore they describe it by qualities and con- 
ditions which in reality do not belong to it. If the 
author of that theory meant by the year of the Great 
Bear one revolution of it, we do not see why it should 
revolve so much more rapidly than the other fixed 
stars (for, in that case, the diameter of its course would 
be much larger than that of the others), nor why 
it shonld form an exception to the -laws of nature 
(according to which all fixed stars revolve at the same 
distance from the earth and in the same time); and 
the pole has no revolution which might be considered 
as a year of it. From all this I conclude that the 
author of the theory. was a man entirely devoid of 
scientific education, and one of the foremost in the 
series of fools who simply invented those years for the 
benefit of people who worship the Great Bear and the 
pole. He had to.invent a vast number of years, for 
the more outrageous it was, the more impression it 
would make, 
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CHAPTER XXXVI. 
ON THE FOUR MEASURES OF TIME CALLED MANA. 


Maya and pramdna mean measure. The four kinds 
of measures are mentioned by Yakfib Ibn TArik in his 
book Compositio Spherarum, but he did not know them 
thoroughly, and, besides, the names are misspelled, if 
this is not the fault of the copyists. 

They are— 

Saura-mdna, t.e. the solar measure. 

Sdvana-mdna, i.e. the measure depending upon the rising (civil 
measure). 


Candra-ména, t.e. the lunar measure, 
Nakshatra-mdna, i.e. the lunar-station measure (sidereal mea- 


sure). 
There are days of all four kinds of measure, days of 
an individual nature, which, when compared with other 
days, show a certain difference of measure. However, 
the number 360 is common to all of them (360 days of 
each class being a.year). The civil days are used as a 
gauge to determine thereby the other days. 
As regards the saura-mdna, it is known that the solar Measure. 


year has 365,%34, civil days. Dividing this sam by four difure 


360, or multiplying it by 10 seconds (= x}, day), you years and 
get as the measure of the solar day 144898, civil day. “” 
According to the Vishnu-Dharma, this is the time of Page 179. 
the sun’s passing his bhukti. 
The civil day, based on the sdvana-mdna, is here used 
as the unit of a day, for the purpose of measuring 
thereby the other kinds of days. 
VOL, I, Z 
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The /unar day, based on the candra ména, is called 
tithi. . Dividing the lunar year by 360 or the lunar 
month by 30, you get as the measure of the lunar 
ae civil days (wrong: read £$:54%:444 civil 

y). | | | 
According to the Vishnu-Dharma, this is the time 
during which the moon is visible when she is far dis- 


tant from the sun. 


What use is 
made 


Nakshatra-mdna is the period of the moon’s passing 
through her twenty-seven stations, viz. 273} $44 days. 
This number is the quotient which you get by dividing 
the days of a kalpa by the number of the revolutions 
of the moon in a kalpa, Dividing it by 27, you get as 
the time of the moon’s passing one station 14444, civil 
days. Multiplying the same number by 12, as we have 
done with the lanar month, we get 3274434} civil days 
as the time of the moon’s passing twelve times through 
allherstations, Dividing the first number by 30, we get 
as the measure of the sidereal day $444.14 civil days. 

According to the Vishnu-Dharma, the sidereal month 
has only twenty-seven days, whilst the months of the 
other measures have thirty days; and if a year is com- 
posed of these days, it has 327}#'264 days (see above). 
Evidently there is a fault in the text of Vishnu-Dharma, 
as the month is reckoned too short. . 

The saura-mdna is used in the computation of ‘the 


csnre-néve, years which compose the alpa and the. fpur yugas in 


' gandreas. 
sieenee 


the caturyugas, of the years of the nativities, of the 
equinoxes and solstices, of the sixth parte of the year 
or the seasons, and of the difference between day and 
night in the nychthemeron. All these things are com- 


_ puted in solar years, months, and days. 


The candra-mdna is used in the computation of. the 
eleven karana (v.. chap. lxxviii.), in the determination 
of the leap month, in the computation of the sum of 
days of the dnardéra (v. chap. li.), and of new moon and 


fall moon for lunar and solar eclipses (v. chap. lix.),. 
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In all these things the Hindus use lunar years, months, 
‘and days, which are called ¢tht. 

The sdvana-mdna is used in the calculation of the 
vdra, i.e. the days of the week, of the ahargana, ¢.e. the 
sum of the days of an era (v. chap. li.) ; in determining 
the days of marriage and fasting (v. chap. Ixxv.); the | 
stiiaka, i.e. the days of childbed (v. chap. Ixix.); the 
days of the uncleanness of the houses and the vessels 
of the dead (v. chap. Ixxii.); the ctktfsd, 1.¢. certain 
months and years in which Hindu medical science pre- 
scribes the taking certain medicines; further in deter- 
mining the prdyaSscitia, i.e. the days of the expiations 
which the Brahmans make obligatory for those who 
have committed some sin, times during which they are 
obliged to fast and to besmear themselves with butter 
and dung (v. chap. Ixxi.), All these things are.deter- 
mined according to sdvana-mdna. 

On the contrary, they do not determine anything 
by the nakshatra-mdna, since it is comprehended in the 
candra-mdna. | 

Every measure of time which any class of people 
may choose by general consent to call a day, may be 
considered as a mdna. Some such days have already 
been mentioned in a preceding chapter (v. chap, xxziii.). 
However, the four mdnas par excellence are those to 
the explanation of which we have limited the present 


chapter. 
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CHAPTER XXXVII. 


ON THE PARTS OF THE MONTH AND THE YEAR. 


Uitardyaya As the year is one revolution of the sun in the ecliptic, 


shindyanca, 


Page 180. 


Uttarakila 


and dakesha- 
kala. 


it is divided in the same way asthe ecliptic. The latter 
is divided into two halves, depending upon the two 
solstitial points. Correspondingly the year is divided 
into two halves, each of which is called ayana. 

When the sun leaves the point of the winter solstice, he 
begins to move towards the north pole, Therefore this 
part of the year, which is nearly one half, is referred to 
the north and called uttardyana, i.e, the period of the 
sun's marching throngh six zodiacal signs beginning 
with Caper. In consequence, this half of the ecliptic 
is called makarddi, i.e. having Caper as beginning. 

When the sun leaves the point of the summer solstice 
he begins to move towards the south pole; therefore 
this second half is referred to the south and called 
dakshindya na, i.e. the period of the sun's marching 
through six zodiacal signs beginning with Cancer. In 
consequence, this half of the ecliptic is called karkddi, 
i.e, having Cancer as beginning. 

Uneducated people use only these two divisions or 
year-halves, because the matter of the two solstices is 
clear to them from the observation of their senses. 

Farther, the ecliptic is divided into two halves, ac- 
cording to its declination from the equator, and this 
division is a more scientific one, less known to the 
people at large than the former, because it rests on 
calculation and speculation, Each half is called killa. 
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That which has northern declination is called utiarakila 
or meshddi, ie. having Aries as beginning ; that which 
has southern declination is called dakshakila or tulddi, 
ie. having [bra as beginning. 

Farther, the ecliptic is by both these divisions divided ‘The seasons 
into four parts, and the periods during which the. sun 
traverses them are called the seasons of the year—spring, 
summer, autumn, and winter. Accordingly, the zodiacal 
signs are distributed over the seasons. However, the 
Hindus do not divide the year into four, but into six © 
parts, and call these six parts ritu. Each ritu com- 
prehends two solar months, i.c. the period of the sun's 
marching through two consecutive zodiacal signs. Their 
names and dominants are represented, according to the 
most widespread theory, in the following diagram. 

T have been told that in the region of Somanith people 
divide the year into three parts, each consisting of four 
months, the first being varshakdla, beginning with the 
month Ashddha; the second; Sttakala, i.e, the winter ; 
and the third, ushnakdla, i.e. the summer. 


The Zodiacal Signs eon Pisces and Taurus and 
of the Ritu. aud Amphora. Aries. Gemini. 
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I am inclined to think that the Hindus divide the 
ecliptic by such an opening of the circle which divides 
the circumference of a circle into six parts, @ measure 
which is equal to the radius, beginning with the two 
solstitial points, and that therefore they use sixth parts 
of the ecliptic. If this is really the case, we must not 
forget that we, too, sometimes divide the ecliptic, be- 
ginning with the two solstitial points, at other times 
beginning with the equinoctial ‘points, and that we use 
the division of the ecliptic in twelfth parts side 'y 
side with that in fourth parts. 

The months are divided into halves from new moon 
to full moon, and from full moon to new moon. The 
Vishnu-Dharma mentions the dominants of the halves 
of the months, as we give them in the following table :— 


The dominants of the The dominants of the 


The Names of the ht half of each Black half of each 
months. sais month. _ month. 
Caitra ° ° Twashtri ® . 4 Amys. 
Vaidtkha . : Indrignt . ‘ gneya. 
Jyaishtha . | Sukra . | Raudra. 
Ashidha . : Visvodevah ‘ Sarpa. 
Sravana . . | Vishnu .  . | Pitrya. 
Bhadra Soke Aja : ‘ : Santa. 
vayu ° ‘ Agana (2?) . - |. Maitra. 
Kérttika . ni . F kra. 
M&rgaséirsha . Saumya , Nirriti. 
Pausha. .. Jiva . 2 8 Vishpu 
ha * 8 Pitrya . oe Varuna. 
guna Bhaga ‘ , Pash 
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CHAPTER XXXVIII. 


ON THE VARIOUS MEASURES OF TIME COMPOSED OF Fage 189, 
DAYS, THE LIFE OF BRAHMAN INCLUDED. | 


THE day i is called dimas (dimasu), in classical language | Recapltnia. 
divasa, the night rdtrt, and the nychthemeron ahordtra. singlo mes- 
The month is called mdea and its half paksha. Tie first time. 

or white half .is*called 4uklapaksha, because the first 

parts of its nights have moonlight at times whten people 

do not yet sleep, when the light on the moon’s body 
increases and the dark portion decreases. The other 

or black half is called krishnapaksha, Because the first 

parts of its nights are moonless, whilst other parts have 
moonlight, but only then when people sleep. They are 

the nights when the light on the body of the moon 

wanes, whilst the dark part increases. 

The sum of two months i@ a ritu, but this is only an 
approximative definition, for the month which has two 
paksha is a lunar mouth, whilst that one the double 
of which is a ritu is @ solar month. 

Six ritu are a year of mankind, a solar year, which 
is called bark or barkh or barsh, the three sounds h, 
kh, and sh befng much confounded in the mouth of the 
Hindus (Skr. varsha). 

Three hundred and sixty years of mankind are one 
year of the angels, called dibba-barh (divya-varsha), and 
1,000 years of the angels are unanimously reckoned as 
one caturyuga. There is a difference of opinion only 
regarding the four parts of the cafuryuga and regarding 
the multiplications of it which form a manvantara and 
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2 kalpa. This subject will be fully explained in the 
proper place (v. chaps. xli. and xliv.). 

Two kalpas are a day of Brahman. It is the same 
if we say two kalpas or 28 manvaniaras, for 360 days 
of Brahman are a year of Brahman, te. 720 kalpas or 
10,080 manvantaras. 

Further, they say that the life of Brahman is 100 of 
his years, t.e. 72,000 kalpas or 1,008,000 manvantaras. 

In the present book we do not go beyond this limit. 
The book Vishnu-Dharma has a tradition from Mar- 
kandeya, who answers a question of Vajra in these 
words: ‘ Kalpa is the day of Brahman, and the same 
is a night of his. Therefore 720 kalpas are a year of 
his, and his life has 100 such years. These 100 years 
are one day of Purusha, and the same is a night of his. 
How many Brahmans, however, have already preceded 
Purusha, none knows but he who can count the sand 
of the Ganges or the drops of the rain.” 
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CHAPTER XXXIX, 


ON MEASURES OF TIME WHICH ARE LARGER THAN 
THE LIFE OF BRAHMAN. 


ALL that is devoid of order or contradicts the rules laid 
down in the preceding parts of this book is repulsive 
to our nature and disagreeable to our ear. But the 
Hindus are people who mention a number of names, 
all—as they maintain—referring to the One, the First, 
or to some one behind him who is only hinted at. 
When they come to a chapter like this, they repeat the 
same names as denoting a multitude of beings, measur- 
ing out lives for them and inventing huge numbers, 
The latter is all they want; they indulge in it most 
freely, and numbers are patient, standing as you place 
them. Besides, there is not a single subject on which 
the Hindus themselves agree among each other, and 
this prevents us on our part adopting the use of it. On 
the contrary, they disagree on these imaginary measures 
of time to the same extent as on the divisions of the 
day which are less than a prdna (v. chap. xxxiv.). 

The book Sridhava by Utpala says that “a man- 
vantara is the life of Indra the ruler, and 28 manvan- 
taras are one day of Pitamaha, 4.¢. Brahman. His life 
is 100 years, or one day of Kegava’ The life of the 
latter is 100 years, or one day of Mahadeva The life 
of the latter is 100 years, or one day of [évara, who is 
near to the Supreme Being. His life is 100 years, or 
one day of Sadféiva. The life of the latter is 100 
years, or one day of Viraficana, the Eternal, who will 


Want of ays- 
m regard- 
ing the 


greatest 
measures of 
me, 
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last for ever, even when the preceding five beings 7 
perish. 

We have already mentioned that the life of Brahman 

is as long as 72,000 kalpas, All numbers which we 
shall here mention are kalpas. 

If the life of Brahman is a day of Keéava, his year, 
consisting of three hundred and sixty days, has 
25,920,000 kalpas; and his. life, 2,592,000,000 kalpas. 
The latter is 1 day of Mahadeva; his life, therefore, 
93,312,000,000,000 kalpas. The latter is1 day of {4vara; 
therefore his life 3,359,232,000,000,000,000 kalpus. 
The latter is 1 day of Sad&éiva; therefore his life 
120,932,352,000,000,000,000,000 kalpas. The latter is 
one day of Viraficana, of which the pardrdhakalpa is 
only relatively a very small part (v. p. 175). 

The same Whatever may be the nature of these calculations, 
by fratian apparently the day and the centennium are the elements 
out of which the whole from beginning to end has 
been constructed. Others,ehowever, build their system 
on the small particles of ‘the day which we have pre- 
viously mentioned (in chap. xxxiv.). In consequence, 
these people differ among themselves regarding that 
which they compose, as they differ regarding the par- 
ticles out. of which they compose. We shall here give 
one system of this kind as invented byithose who use 
the following metrologic system:— _ 
1 ghafi = 16 kald. 
1 kald = 30 kdshthd. 
1 kdsh{hd = 30 nimesha. 
1 nimesha = 2 lava. 
1 lava = 2 trufi. 


The reason'of this division is, as they maintain, the 
fact that the day of Siva is composed out of similar 
particles ; for the life of Brahman is one ghaft of Hari, 
te. Vasudeva. The life of the latter is 100 years, or 
one kala of Radra, t.e. Mahadeva; the life of the latter 
is 100 years, or one kdsh{hd of tivare: the life of the 
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latter is 100 years, or one nimesha of SadAsiva; the 
life of the latter is 100 years, or one lava of Sakti; the 
life of the latter is 100 years, or one ¢rufi of Siva. 


If, now, the life of Brahman is 
72,000 kalpas, 
the life of Narayana is 
155:520,000,000 kalpas ; 
the life of Rudra, 
5937477 1,200,000,000,000 ; 
the life of févara, 
5.572.562,780, OG EOD CTO OEO;CONLODt 
the life of Sadasiva, 
173,328,992,7 14/006: 6,0\obaiuon (scelodn aéoaisaeaeo: ; 
the life of Sakti, 
10,782, 449,978,758, 523,78 f, 120, 000,000,000,000,000,000,000,000,000, 
The latter number represents one trufi. 


If you composé a day out of it according to the above- 
mentioned system, it has 37,264,147,126,589,458,187, 
5 §0,720,000,000,000,000,000,000,000,000,000,000 kal- 
pas. The latter number is one day of Siva, whom they 
‘describe as the eternalone, who is exempt from being pro- 
created and from procreating, free from all qualities and 
attributes which may be applied to created things. The 
last-mentioned number represents fifty-six orders of 
‘number (i.e. units, tens, hundreds, thousands, &c. &c.) ; 
but if those dreamershad more assiduously studied arith- 
metic, they would not have invented such outrageous 
numbers. God takes care that their trees do not grow 
into heaven. 


Page 184. 
Explanation 
of the two 
samadhi, 
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CHAPTER XL. 


ON THE SAMDHI, THE INTERVAL BETWEEN TWO PERIODS 
OF TIME, FORMING THE CONNECTING LINK BETWEEN 
THEM. 


THE original samdhi is the interval between day and 
night, 4.¢. morning-dawn, called samdhi udaya, i.e. the 
samdhi of the rising, and evening dawn, called sam- 
dhi astamana, te. the samdhi of the setting. The 


‘Hindus require them for a religious reason, for the 


Story of 
King Hiran- 


Prahlada. 


Brahmans wash themselves during them, and also at 
noon in the midst between them for dinner, whence an 
uninitiated person might infer that there is still a third 
savidht. However, none who knows the subject pro- 
perly will count more than two samdhis. 

The Puranas relate the following story of King Hiran- 
yakasipu, of the class of the Daitya :— - 

By practising devotion for a long period, he had 
earned the claim that any prayer of his should be 
granted. He asked for eternal life, but only long life 
was granted to him, for eternity is a quality of the 
Creator alone. Not having obtained the realisation 
of this wish, he desired that his death should not be 
effected by the hand of a human being, angel, or demon, 
and that it should not take place on earth nor in heaven, 
neither in the night nor in the day. By such clauses 
he meant to avoid death, which is unavoidable by man. 
His wish was granted to him. 

This wish reminds one of the wish of the devil that 
he should be allowed to live till the day of resurrection, 
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because on that day all beings would rise from death. 
However, he did not attain his object, as it was only 
conceded to him to live till the day of the well-known 
time, of which it has been said that it is the last of the 
days of trouble. 

The king had a son called Prahiida, whom he in- 
trusted to a teacher when he grew up. One day the 
king ordered him into his presence to learn what he 
was studying. Now the boy recited to him a poem, 
the meaning of which was that only Vishnu exists, 
whilst everything else is illusion. This went much 
against the opinions of his father, who hated Vishnu, 
and therefore he ordered the boy to be intrusted to 
another master, ar.d that he should learn to disti:- 
guish a friend from an enemy. Thereupon he waited 
a certain time, and then examined him again, when the 
boy answered, “I have learned what you have ordered, 
but I do not want it, for I am in friendship alike with 
everything, not in enmity with anything.” Now his 
father became angry and ordered him cto be poisoned. 
The boy took the poison in the name of God and thought 
of Vishnu, and lo! it did not hurt him. His father 
said, “1)o you know witchcraft and incantations?” ‘The 
boy answered, “No, but the God who has created me 
and given me to thee watches over me.” Now the 
wrath of the king increased, and he gave orders to 
throw him into the deep sea. But the sea threw him 
out again, and he returned to his place. Then he was 
thrown before the king into a huge blazing fire, but it 
did not hurt him. Standing in the flame, he began to 
converse with his father on God and his power. When 
the boy by chance said that Vishnu is in every place, 
his father said, “Is he also in this column of the por- 
tico?” The boy said, “ Yes.” ‘Then his father jumped 
against the column and beat it, whereupon Narasimha 
came forth from it, a human figure with a lion’s head, 
therefore neither a human being, nor an angel, nor a 
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demon. Now the king and his people began to fight 
with Narasithha, who let them do so, for it was day- 
tine. But when it was towards evening and they were 
in the wemndhi or twilight, therefore neither in the day 
nor in the night, then Narasishha caught the king, 
raised him into the air, and killed him there ; therefore 
not on earth nor in heaven, ‘The prince was taken out 
of the fire and ruled in his place. 
Seuledht Hindu astrologers require the two samdhi, because 
antruloy. then some of the zodiacal signs exercise the most power- 
mii. : 
hiraquoted, ful influence, as we shall explain hereafter in the proper 
place. ‘They make use of them in a rather superficial 
way, simply reckoning the time of each surivlht as one 
muhirta=two ghaft=48 minutes. However, Variha- 
mihira, excellent astronomer as he is, always only used 
day and night, and did not allow himself to follow the 
opinion of the crowd regarding the sariwihi. He ex- 
plained the saviihi os that which it really is, viz, os 
the moment when the centre of the body of the sun 
Page sts. stands exactly over the horizontal circle, and this 
moment he establishes to be the timo of the greatest 
power of certain zodiacal signs. 
On the Besides the two suridhi of the natural day, astrono- 


open ‘wit Mera and other people assume still other sariudhis, 


Musto” which do not rest on a law of nature nor on observa- 


cominit” tion, but simply on some hypothesis. So tiey attribute 
oe ; a satindha to each ayn, t.c. to each of the year-halves 
Other kinds 


of ends. in which the sun ascends and descends (v. chap. xxxvii.), 
a siriudhé of seven days before its real beginning. On 
this subject I have an idea which is certainly possible, 
and even rather likely, viz. that this theory is of 
recent origin, not of ancient date, and that it has been 
bronght forward about 1300 of Alexander (= A.D. 989), 
when the Hindus found out that the real solstice 
precedes the solstice of their calculation. For Pufi- 
jala, the author of the Small Manasn, says that in the 
year 854 of the Sakakiila the real solstice preceded his 
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calculation by 6° 50’, and that this difference will in- 
crease in future by one minute every year. 

_ These are the words of a man who either was him- 
self a most careful practical observer, or who examined 
the observations of former astronomers which he had 
at his disposal, and thereby found out the amount of 
the annual difference. No doubt, also, other people 
have perceived the same or a similar difference by 
means of the calculation of the noon-shadows. There- 
fore (as this observation was already much known) 
Utpala of Kashmfr has taken this theory from Puijala. 

This conjecture of mine is confirmed by the fact that 
the Hindus prefix the samrdhis of the solstices to each 
of the six seasons of the year, in consequence of which 
‘they begin already with the twenty-third degree of the 
next preceding signs. 

The Hindus assume a samdhi, too, between the dif- 
ferent yugas and between the manvantaras; but as the 
bases of this theory are hypothetical, so everything else 
derived from them is hypothetical. We shall give a 
sufficient explanation of these things in the proper 
place. 


On the mea- 
sure ofa 
caturyuga 
and a kalpa. 
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CHAPTER XLI. 


DEFINITION OF THE TERMS “‘ KALPA” AND “ CATURYUGA,” 
AND AN EXPLICATION OF THE ONE BY THE OTHER. 


TWELVE thousand Divya-years, the length of which has 
already been explained (v. chap. xxxv.), are one catur- 
yuga, and 1000 caturyugas are one kalpa, a period at 
the beginning and end of which there is a conjunction 
of the seven planets and their apsides and nodes in 0° 
of Aries. The days of the Xalpa are called the kalpa- 
ahargana, for dh means day, and argana means the sum. 
Since they are civil days derived from the rising of the 
sun, they are also called days of the earth, for rising 
presupposes an horizon, and an horizon is one of the 
necessary attributes of the earth. 

By the same name, kalpa-ahargana, people also call 
the sum of days of any era up to a certain date. | 
Our Muslim authors call the days of the kalpa the 
days of the Sind-hind or the days of the world, counting 
them as 1,577,916,450,000 days (sévana or civil days), 
or 4,320,000,000 solar years, or 4,452,775,000 lunar 
years. The same sum of days converted into years of 
360 civil days is equal to 4,383,101,250 of them, and to 
12,000,000 divya-years. 

The Aditya-Purina says: “ Kalpana is composed of 
kal, which means the existence of the species in the 
world, and pana, which means their destruction and 
disappearance. The sum of this existing and perish- 
ing is a kalpa.” | 

Brahmagupta says: “ Since the planets and mankind 
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in the world came into existence at the beginning of 
the day of Brahman, and since they both perish at 
the end of it, we must adopt this day of their existence 
as a kalpa, not another period.” 

In another place he says: ‘A thousand alata are 
one day of Devaka, i.e. Brahman, and a night of his is 
of the same length. Therefore his day is equal to 2000 
caturyiya. 

In the same way Vyiisa the son of ParfSara says : “He 
who believes that 1000 caturyugas are a day and 1000 
caturyuyas a night, knows Brahman.” 

Within the space of a kalpa 71 caturyugas are equal 
to I manu, ie. manvantara, or Manu-period, and 14 
manus are equal to 1 kalpa. Multiplying 71 by 14, 
you get 994 caturyugas as the period of 14 manvan- 
taras, and a remainder of 6 caturyugas till the end of 
the kalpa. 

If we, however, divide these 6 caturyugas by 15, in 
order to find the samadhi both at the beginning and end 
of each of the 14 manvuntaras, the number of the 
samndhis being by 1 larger than that of the manvaniaras, 
the quotient is }#ths. If we now insert 3% caturyuga 
between each two consecutive manvantaras, and add the 
same amount both at the beginning of the first and the 
end of the last manvantaras, the fraction of } disap- 
pears at the end of 15 manvantaras (¢x15=6). The 
fractions at the beginning and end of the kalpa repre- 
sent the sa7idht, 7.e. a common link. A kalpa, includ- 
ing its savidhi, has 1000 caturyugas, as we have said in 
the first part of this chapter. 

The single parts of a kalpa stand in a constant rela- 
tion to each other, one bearing witness regarding the 
other. For it commences with the vernal equinox, a 
Sunday, the conjunction of the planets, their apsides 
and nodes, which takes place there where there is neither 
Revati nor Aévint, 7.c. between them, at the beginning 
of the month Caitra, and in the moment of the snn’s 
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rising over Lanka. When there occurs an irregularity 
with one of these conditions, all the others become con- 
fused and are no longer valid. 

We have already mentioned the number of the days 
and the years of a kalpa. Accordingly a caturyuga, as 
rovoth of a kalpa, has 1,577,916,450 days and 4,320,000 
years. The numbers show the relation between a kalpa 
and a caturyuga, and show further how to determine 
the one by the other. 

All we have said in this chapter rests on the theory 
of Brahmagupta and on the arguments by which he 
supports it. 

Aryabhata the elder and Pulisa compose the manvan- 
tara from 72 caturyugas, and the kalpa from 14 man- 

vantaras, without inserting anywhere a sariudhi. There- 
fore, according to them, a kalpa has 1008 caturyugas ; 
further, 12,096,000 divya years, or 4,354,560,000 human 
years. 

According to Pulisa, a caturyuga has 1,577,917,800 
civil days. According to him, therefore, the sum of the 
days of a kalpa would be 1,590,541,142,400. These are 
the numbers which he uses in his book. 

I have not been able to find anything of the books 
of Aryabhata. All I know of him I know through 
the quotations from him given by Brahmagupta. The 
latter says in a treatise called Critical Research on the 
Basis of the Canons, that according to Aryabhata the 
sum of the days of a caturyuga 18 1,577,917,500, 1.6, 
300 days less than according to Pulisa. Therefore Arya- 
bhata would give to a kalpa 1,590,540,840,000 days. 

According to Aryabhata and Pulisa, the kalpa and 
caturyuga begin with midnight which follows after the 
day the beginning of which is the beginning of the 
kalpa, according to Brahmagupta. 

Aryabhata of Kusumapura, who belongs to the school 
of the elder Aryabhata, says in a small book of his on 

Al-nif (?), that “1008 caturyugas are one day of Brah- 
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man. The first half of 504 cuturyugus is called utsur- 
pint, during which-the sun is ascending, and the second 
half is called arasurpint, during which the sun is de- 
scending. ‘he midst of this period is called suma, 2.¢. 
equality, for it is the midst of the day, and the two 
ends are called durlama (?).” 

This is so far correct, as the comparison between day 
and kalpa goes, but the remark about the sun’s ascend- 
ing and descending is not correct. If he meant the 
sun who makes our day, it was his duty to explain of 
what kind that ascending and descending of the sun is; 
but if he meant a sun who specially belongs to the day 
of Brahman, it was his duty to show or to describe him 
tous, I almost think that the author meant by these 
two expressions the progressive, increasing develop- 
ment of things during the first half of this period, and 
the retrograde, decreasing development in the second 
half. 
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CHAPTER XLIL 


ON THE DIVISION OF THE CATURYUGA INTO YUGAS, AND 
THE DIFFERENT OPINIONS REGARDING THE LATTER. 


THE author of the Vishnu-Dharma says : ‘‘ Twelve hun- 
dred divya years are one yuga, called tishya. The double 
of it is a dudpara, the triple a ¢retd, the quadruple a 
krita, and all four yugas together are one caturyuga, 1.¢. 
the four yugas or sums, 

Seventy-one caturyuyus are one manvantara, and 
14 manvantaras, together with a savndhi of the duration 
of one kritayuga between each two of them, are one 
kalpa. Two kalpas are a nychthemeron of Brahman, 
and his life is a hundred years, or one day of Purusha, 
the first man, of whom neither beginning nor end is 
known.” . 

This is what Varuna, the lord of the water, communi- 
cated to Rima, the son of Daéaratha, in primeval times, 
since he knew these things thoroughly. The same 
information has also been given by Bhirgava, 1.¢. 
Markandeya, who had such a perfect knowledge of time 
that he easily mastered every number. He is to the 
Hindus like the angel of death, who kills them with 
his seat, being aprati-dhrishya (irresistible). 

Brahmagupta says: “ ‘The book Smit mentions that 
4000 devaka years are one kritayuga, but together with 
a sarndhi of 400 years and a samdhydmésa of 400 years, 
a kritayuga has 4800 devaka years. 

‘Three thousand years are one tretdyuga, but together 
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with a samdhi and a sarndhydméa, each of 300 years, a 
tretdyuga has 3600 years. 

“Two thousand years are a dvdpara, but together 
with a samdhi and a savidhydriga, each of 200 years, 
a dvdpara has 2400 years. 

‘A thousand years are one kali, but together with a 
samadhi and a savidhydméga, each of 100 years, a kalt- 
yuga has 1200 years.” 

This is what Brahmagupta quotes from the book 
Smriti. 

“ Divya years are changed into human years by being Duration of 
multiplied by 360. Accordingly the four yugas have juga. 
the following sums of human years :— 


A kritayuga has 1,440,000 years, 
besides 144,000 ,, sandhi, 
and 144,000 ., sanhdhydihéa, 


Sum total 1,728,000 years =one kritayuga. 


A tretdyuga has 1,080,000 years, 
besides 108,000, sanhdhi, 
and 108,000 __—,, sarhdhydrhéa. Page 188. 


-_ 


Sum total I 296,000 years =one tretdyuga. 


A dudpara has 720,000 years, 





besides 72,000 ,, sanndhi, 
and 72,000 ,, sanmhdhydrhéa. 
Sum total 864,000 years=one dvdpara. 
A kali has 360,000 years, 
besides 36,000 ,, sarilhi, 
and 36,000 . sarhdhydohs, 
Sum total 432,000 years = one kuliyuga. 


“The sum of the krita and tretd is 3,024,000 years, 
and the sum of the krifa, tretd, and dvdpara is 
3,888,000 years.” 

Further, Brahmagupta says that ‘ Aryabhata con- Aryabhata 


and Pauliss 


siders the four yugas as the four equal parts of a catur- quoted by 


yuga. Thus he differs from the doctrine of the book gupta. 
Smriti, just mentioned, and he who differs from us is an 


Tho rule of 
Paulisa. 


Criticism 
thereon. 
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opponent.” On the other hand, Brahmagupta praises 
Paulisa for what he does, since he does not differ from 
the book Smritt; for he subtracts 1200 from the 
4800 years of the Aritwyugu, and diminishes the re- 
mainder still more and more, so as to get yugus which 
correspond with those of the Smriti, but yugus without 
sundht and surndhydiigu, As regards the Greeks, we 
may notice that they have nothing like the tradition 
of the Smriti, for they do not measure time by yugas, 
munventaras, or kalpus. 

So far the quotation from Brahmagupta. 

As is well known, there is no difference of opinion 
on the sum of the years of acomplete cuturyuga, ‘There- 
fore, according to Aryabhata, the kuliyugu has 3000 divya 
years or 1,080,000 human years, Hach two yugas has 
6000 divya years or 2,160,000 human years. Each 
three yugas has 9000 divya years or 3,240,000 human 
years. 

There is a tradition that Paulisa in his Siddhdnia 
specifies various new rules for the computation of these 
numbers, some of which may be accepted, whilst others 
are to be rejected. So in the rule for the computation 
of the yugus he puts 48 as the basis and subtracts one- 
fourth of it, so as to get 36. ‘Then he again subtracts 


12, for this number is his busis of subtraction, so as to 


get 24, and subtracting the same number a third time, 
he gets 12. These 12 he multiplies by 100, and the 
product represents the number of divyx years of the 
yugas. | 

If he had made the number 60 the basis, for most 
things may be determined by it, and had made one-fifth 
of it the basis of subtraction, or if he had subtracted 
from 60 consecutive fractions of the remaining number, 
first } = 12, from the remainder } = 12, from the re- 
mainder } = 12, and from the remainder } = 12, he 
would have obtained the same result which he has found 
by bis method (60- }=48, — } = 36, - 4 =24, - 4 = 12). 
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It is possible that Paulisa simply mentions this method 
as one among others, and that it is not that one in par- 
ticular which he himself adopted. A tratilation of his 
whole work into Arabic has not hitherto yet been under- 
taken, becanse in his mathematical problems there is - 
an evident religious and theological tendency. 

Pulisa deviates from the rule which he himself gives Pula cal- 
when he wants to compute how many of our years have much vol the | 
elapsed of the life of Brahman before the present kalpv.. man 
Up to the time of his writing, eight years five months fore the pre- 
and four days of a new kalpa had elapsed. He counts “"*"“?* 
6068 kalpas. As, according to him, a kalpu has 1008 
caturyugas, he multiplies this number by 1008 and gets 
6,116,544 caturyugas. These he changes into yugas by 
multiplying them hy 4, and he gets 2,466,176 yugas, 

As o yuga, according to him, has r{@}—0oo years, he 
multiplies the number of yugas by 1,08,s00, and gets Page sk. 
as the product 26,423,470,080,000, @.e. the number of | 
years which have elapsed of the life of Brahman before 

the present kalpa. 

Perhaps it will seem strange to the followers of Criticismy 
Brahmagupta that he (Pulisa) has not changed the culstim. 
caturyugas into exact yugas, but simply changed them 
into fourth parts (by dividing them by 4), and mul- 
tiplied these fourth parts by the number of years of a 
single fourth part. | 

Now, we do not ask him what is the use of repre- 
senting the caturyugas as fourth parts, inasmuch as 
they have no fraction which; in this manner, must be 
reduced to wholes. The multiplication of the whole 
caturyugas by the years of one complete caturyuya, 1.¢. 
4,320,000, would have been sufficiently lengthy. We, 
however, say that he would be correct in doing so if he 
had not been influenced by the wish of bringing the 
elapsed years of the present Lalpa into relation with the 
last-mentioned number, and multiplied the complete 
elapsed munvantaras by 72 in agreement with his 


Different 
of 


the solar 
year. 
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theory; further, if he had not multiplied the product 
by the years of.a ca/uryuga, which gives the product of 
1,866,240,000 years, and, moreover, had not multiplied 
the number of the complete cuturyugas which have 
elapsed of the current manvantura by the years of o 
single caturyuga, which gives the product of 116,640,000 
years. Of the current cuturyuga there have elapsed 
three yugas, 1.e. according to him, 3,240,000 years. The 
latter number represents three-fourths of the years of a 
caturyuga. He uses the same number when computing 
the week-day of a date by means of the number of the 
days of the here-mentioned number of years. If he 
believed in the above-mentioned rule, he would use it 
where it is required, and he would reckon the three 
yugas as nine-tenths of a caturyuga. 

Now, it is evident that that which Brahmagupta re- 
lates on his authority, and with which he himself agrees, 
is entirely unfounded ; but he is blind to this from sheer 
hatred of Aryabhata, whom he abuses excessively. And 
in this respect Aryabhata and Pulisa are the same to 
him, I take for witness the passage of Brahmagupta 
where he says that Aryabhata has subtracted something 
from the cycles of the Caput Draconis and of the apsis 
of the moon, and thereby rendered confused the com- 
putation of the eclipse. He is rude enough to compare 
Aryabhata to a worm which, eating the wood, by chance 
describes certain characters in it, without understanding 
them and without intending to draw them. ‘ He, how- 
ever, who knows these things thoroughly stands oppo- 
site to Aryabhata, Srishena, and Vishnucandra like the 
lion against gazelles. They are not capable of letting 
him see their faces.” In such offensive terms he attacks 
Aryabhata and maltreats him. _ 

We have already mentioned (v. chap. ai. ) how many 
civil days (sdvana) a caturyuga has according to the 
three scholars, Pulisa gives it 1350 days more than 
Brahmagupte, but the number of years of a caturyuga 
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is the same according to both. Therefore, evidently 
Pulisa gives the solar year more days than Brahma- 
gupta. To judge from’ the report of Brahmagupta, 
Aryabhata gives a caturyug« 300 days less than Pulisa, 
and 1050 more than Brahmagupta. Accordingly, Arya- 
bhata must reckon the solar year longer than Brahma- 
gupta and shorter than Pulisa. 


On natural 
cataclysma, 
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CHAPTER XLIII. 


A DESCRIPTION OF THE FO!'R YUGAS, AND OF ALL THAT 
IS EXPECTED TO TAKE PLACE AT THE END OF THE 
FOURTE. YUGA. | 


THE ancient Greeks held regarding the earth various 
opinions, of which we shall relate one for the sake of 
an example. 

The disasters which from time to time befal the earth, 
both from above and from below, differ in quality and 
quantity. Frequently it has experienced one so in- 
commensurable in quality or in quantity, or in both 
together, that there was no remedy againat it, and that 
no flight or caution was of any avail. The catastrophe 
comes on like a deluge or an earthquake, bringing 
destruction either by the breaking in of the surface, 
or by drowning with water which breaks forth, or. by 
burning with hot stones and ashes that are thrown 
ont, by thunderstorms, by landslips, and typhoons ; fur- 
ther, by contagious and other diseases, by pestilence, 
and more of the like. Thereby a large region is stripped 
of its inhabitants; but when after a while, after the 
disaster and its consequences have passed away, the 
country begins to recover and to show new signs of life, 
then different people flock there together like wild 
animals, who formerly were dwelling in hiding-holes 
and on the tops of the mountains, They become 
civilised by assisting‘each other against common foes, 


: _-wild beasts or men, and furthering each other in the 
- hope for a life in safety ind joy. Thus they increase 
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to great. numbers; but then ambition, circling round 
them with the wings of wrath and envy, begins to dis- 
turb the serene bliss of their life. 

‘Sometimes a nation of such a kind derives its pedi- 

gree from a person who first settled inthe place or 
distinguished himself by something or other, so that he 
alone continues to live in the recollection of the suc- 
ceeding generations, whilst all others beside him are 
forgotten. Plato mentions in the Book of Laws Zeus, 1.¢. 
Jupiter, as the forefather of the Greeks, and to Zeus is Pedigree of 
traced back the pedigree of Hippocrates, which is men-. 
tioned in the last chapters added at the end of the book. 
We must, however, observe that the pedigree contains 
only very few generations, not more than fourteen. It is 
the following :—Hippokrates—Gnosidikos—Nebros— 
Sostratos — Theodoros — Kleomyttades — Krisamis — 
Dardanae—Sostratos—_wyeyls! (?}—Hippolochos—Po- 
daleirios — Machaon—Asclepios—A pollo—Zeus—Kro- 
nos, 1.¢. Saturn. 

The Hindus have similar traditions regarding the Hindu 
Caturyuga, for according to them, at the beginning of reyarding 
it, 4.¢. atthe beginningof Kyitayuga, there was happiness aceon, 
and safety, fertility and abundance, health and force,” 
ample knowledge and a great number of Brahmans. 

The good is complete in this age, like four-fourths of a 
whole, and life lasted 4000 years alike for all beings 
during this whole space of time. 

Thereupon things began to decrease and to be mixed 
with opposite elements to such a degree, that at the 
beginning of Tretfiyuga the good was thrice as much as 
the invading bad, and that bliss was three-quarters of 
the whole. There were a greater number of Kshat- 
riyas than of Brahmans, and life had the same length 
as in the preceding age. So it is represented by the 
Vishnu-Dharma, whilst analogy requires that it sbould 
he shorter by the same amount than bliss is smaller, 1.¢. 
by one-fourth. In this age, when offering to the fire, 
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they begin to kill animals and to tear off plants, prac- 
tices which before were unknown. 

Thus the evil increases till, at the beginning of Dvé- 
para, evil and good exist in equal proportions, and like- 
wise bliss and misfortune. ‘The climates begin to differ, 
there is much killing going on, and the religions become 
different. Life becomes shorter, and lasts only 400 
years, according to the Vishnu-Dharma. At the begin- 
ning of Tishya, 7.e. Kaliyuga, evil is thrice as much as 
the remaining good. 

The Hindus have several well-known traditions of 
events which are said to have occurred in the Treti and 
Dviipara yugas, e.g. the story of Rama, who killed Ra- 
vana ; that of Paragurfima the Brahman, who killed every 
Kshatriya he laid hold upon, revenging on them the 
death of his father. ‘They think that he lives in heaven, 
that he has already twenty-one times appeared on earth, 
and that he will'again appear. Further, the story of 
the war of the children of Pandu with those of Kuru. 

In the Kaliynga evil increases, till at last it results 
in the destruction of all good. Atthat time the inhabi- 
tants of the earth perish, and a new race rises out of 
those who are scattered through the mountains and hide 
themselves in caves, uniting for the purpose of worship- 
ping and flying from the horrid, demoniac human race. 
Therefore this age is called Krifayugd, which means 
“ Being ready for going away after having finished the 
work.” 

In the story of Sannaka which Venus received from 
Brahman, God speaks to him in the following words: 
“When the Kaliyuga comes, I send Buddhodana, the 
son of Suddhodana the pious, to spread the good in the 
creation. But then the Muhammirn, 1.e. the red-wear- 
ing ones, who derive their origin from him, will change 
everything that he has brought, and the dignity of the 
Brahmans ‘will be gone to such a degree that a Sidra, 
their servant, will be impudent towards them, and that 
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a Sidra and Candala will share with them the presents 
‘and offerings. Men will entirely be occupied with 
gathering wealth by crimes, with hoarding up, not re- 
fraining from committing horrid and sinful crimes. All 
this will result in a rebellion of the small ones against 
the great ones, of the children against their parents, 
of the servants against their masters. The castes will 
be in uproar against each other, the genealogies will 
become confused, the four castes will be abolished, and 


there will be many religions and sects. Many books 


will be composed, and the communities which formerly 
were united will on account of them be dissolved into 
‘Single individuals. The temples will be destroyed and 
the schools will lie waste. Justice will be gone, and 
the kings will not know anything but oppression and 
spoliation, robbing and destroying, as if they wanted 


to devour the people, foolishly indulging in far-reaching 


hopes, and not considering how short life is in com- 
parison with the sins (for which they have to atone). 
The more the mind of people is depraved, the more will 
pestilential diseases be prevalent. Lastly, people main- 
tain that most of the astrological rules obtained in that 
age are void and false. 

These ideas have been adopted by Mani, for he says: 
“Know ye that the affairs of the world have been 
changed and altered; also priesthood has been changed 
since the adaipa: of heaven, 1.¢. the spheres, have been 
changed, and the priest can no longer acquire such a 
knowledge of the stars in the circle of a sphere as their 
fathers were able to acquire. They lead mankind astray 
by fraud. What they prophesy may by chance happen, 
but frequently it does not happen.” 

The description of these things in the Vishnu-Dharma 
is much more copious than we have given it. People 
will be ignorant of what is reward and punishment ; 
they will deny that the angels have absolute know- 
ledge. Their lives will be of different length, and none 
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of them will know how long it is. The one will die as 
an embryo, the other as a baby or child. The pious 
will be torn away and will not have a long life, but 
he who does evil and denies religion will live longer. 
Stidras will be kings, and will be like rapacious wolves, 
robbing the others of all that pleasesthem. The doings 
of the Brahmans will be of the same kind, but the 
majority will be Sidras and brigands. The laws of the 
Brahmans will be abolished. People will point with 
their fingers at those who worry themselves with the 
practice of frugality and poverty as a curiosity, will 
despise them, and will wonder at a man worshipping 
Vishnu; for all of them have become of the same 
(wicked) character. Therefore any wish will soon be 

Page ros, granted, little merit receive great reward, and honour 
and dignity be obtained by little worship and service. 

But finally, at the end of the yuga, when the evil 
will have reached its highest pitch, there will come for- 
ward Garga, the son of J -$-V (?) the Brahman, 1.¢. Kali, 
after whom this yuga is called, gifted with an irresis- 
tible force, and more skilled in the use of any weapon 
than any other. Then he draws his sword to make 
good all that has become bad ; he cleans the surface of 
the earth of the impurity of people and clears the earth 
of them. He collects the pure and pious ones for the 
purpose of procreation.. Then the Kritaynga lies far 
behind them, and the time and the world return to 
purity, and to absolute good and to bliss. 
This is the nature of th: yugas as they circle round 

through the Caturyuga. 

Theorigin | The book Caraka, as quoted by ‘Ali Ibn Zain of 


coourdingto Tabaristan, says: “In primeval times the earth was 
Caruka. always fertile and healthy, and the elements or maha- 


bhilta were equally mixed. Men lived with each other 
in harmony and love, without any lust and ambition, 
hatred and envy, without anything that makes soul 
and body ill. But-then came envy, and lust followed. 
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Driven by lust, they strove to hoard up, which was dif- 
ficult to some, easy to others. All kinds of thoughts, 
labours, and cares followed, and resulted in war, deceit, 
and lying. The hearts of men were hardened, the 
natures were altered and became exposed to diseases, 
which seized hold of men and made them neglect the 
worship of God and the furtherance of science. Igno- 
rance became deeply rooted, and the calamity became 
great. Then the pious met before their anchorite 
Kriéa (?) the son of Atreya, and deliberated ; whereupon 
the sage ascended the mountain and threw himself on 
the earth. Thereafter God taught him the science of 
medicine.” 

All this much resembles the traditions of the Greeks, Quotation 

which we have related (in another place). For Aratus on 
says in his Sasydueva, and in his intimations referring 
to the seventh zodiacal sign: ‘“‘ Look under the feet of 
the Herdsman, «.¢. Al‘awwd, among the northern figures, 
and you see the Virgin coming with a blooming ear of 
corn in her hand, 1.¢. Alsimdk Al’d'zal. She belongs 
either to the star-race, which are said to be the fore- 
fathers of the ancient stars, or she was procreated by 
another race which we do not know. People say that 
in primeval times she lived among mankind, but only 
among women, not visible to men, being called Justice. 
She used to unite the aged men and those who stood 
in the market-places and in the streets, and exhorted 
them with a loud voice to adhere to the truth. She 
presented mankind with innumerable wealth and be- 
stowed rights upon them. At that time the earth was 
called golden. None of its inbabitants knew pernicious 
hypocrisy in deed or word, and there was no objection- 
able schism among them. They lived a quiet life, and 
did not yet navigate the sea in ships, The cows afforded 
the necessary sustenance. 

“ Afterwards, when the golden race had expired and 
the silver race come on, Virgo mixed with them, but 
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without being. happy, and concealed herself in the 
mountains, having no longer intercourse with the women 
as formerly. Then she went to the large towns, warned 
; their inhabitants, scolded them for their evil doings, 

Pogo sg. and blamed them for ruining the race which the 
golden fathers had left behind. She foretold them 
that. there would come a race still worse than they, 
and that wars, bloodshed, and other great disasters 
would follow. | 

« After having finished, she disappearedinto themoun- 
tains till the silver race expired and a bronze race came 
up. People invented the sword, the doer of evil; they 
tasted of the meat of cows, the first who did it, By all 
this their neighbourhood became odious to Justice, and 
she flew away to the sphere.” 

-Aschotion The commentator of the book of Aratus says: “ This 
Virgin is the daughter of Zeus. She spoke to the 
people on the public places and streets, and at that 
time they were obedient to their rulers, not knowing 
the bad nor discord. Without any altercation or envy 
they lived from agriculture, and did not travel on sea 
for the sake of commerce nor for the lust of plunder. 
Their nature was as.pure as gold. 

“Bat when they gave up these manners and no 
longer adhered to trath, Justice no longer had inter- 
course with them, but she observed them, dwelling in 
the mountains. When, however, she came to their 
meetings, though unwillingly, she threatened them, for 
they listened in silence to her words, and therefore she 
no longer appeared to those who called her, as she had 
formerly done. 

“When, then, after the silver. race, the bronze race 
came up, when wars followed each other and the evil 
spread in the world, she started off, for she wanted on 
no account to stay with them, and hated them, and went 
towards the sphere. 

“There are many traditions regarding this Justice. 
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Acoording to some, she is Demeter, beoatics she has the - 
ear of corn; according to others, she is Téxy,” 
- This is what Aratus says. 
The following occurs in the third book of the Laws Quotation 
of Plato :— Tawsot 
“The Athenian said: ‘There have been deluges, dis- *“~ 
eases, disasters on earth, from which none has been 
saved but herdsmen and mountaineers, as the remnants 
of a race not practised in deceit and in the love of. 
power.’ 
“The Knossian said: * At the beginning men loved 
each other sincerely, feeling lonely in the desert of the 
world, and because the world had sufficient room for 
‘all of them, and did not compel them to any exertion. 
There was no poverty among them, no possession, no 
contract. There was no greed among them, and neither 
silver nor gold. There were no rich. people among 
them and no poor. If we found any of their books, 
_ they would afford us numerous proofs for all this.’ ” 
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CHAPTER XLIV. 


ON THE MANVANTARAS. 


The single AS8 72,000 kalpas are reckoned as the life of Brahman, 


oy 


the cuties 


the manvaniara, 1.¢. period of Mann, is reckoned as the 
life of Indra, whose, rule ends with the end of the 
period. His post is occupied by another Indra, who 
then rules the world in the new manvantara, Brahma- 


. guptasays: “If aman maintains that there is no samdht 
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between two manvantaras, and reckons each manvan- 
tara as 71 caturyugas, he will find that the kalpa is too 
short by six caturyugas, and the minus below 1000 (ta é. 
in 994) is not better than the plus above 1000 (te. in 
1008, according to Aryabhata). Both numbers, how- 
ever, differ from the book Smrtts.” 

Farther he says: «Aryabhata mentions ‘in two books 
of his, the one of which is called Dasagttikd, the other 
Arydstasata, that each manvantara is equal to 72 catur- 
yugas, Accordingly he reckons a kalpa at 1008 catur- 
yugas (14 x 72).” 

In the book Vishnu-Dharma Markandeya gives to 
Vajra the following answer: “ Purusha is the lord of 
the universe; the lord of the kalpa is Brahman, the 
lord of the world ; but the lord of the manvantara is 
Manu. There are fourteen Manus, from whom the 
kings of the earth, ruling at the beginning of each 
manvantara, descended.” 

We have united their names in the following table — 
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The difference which the reader perceives in the enu- 
meration of the future manvantaras beyond the seventh 
one, arises, as I think, from the same cause whence 


lating to the the difference in the names of the Dvtpas is derived 


mae 


(v. pp. 235, 236), viz. from the fact that the people care 
more for the names than for the order in which they 
are handed down to posterity. We ‘may here rely on 
the tradition of the Vishnu-Purdna, for in this book 
their number, their names and descriptions, are given 
in such ao way that renders it necessary to us to con- 
sider also the order in which it gives them as trust- 
worthy. But we have refrained from communicating 
these things in this place, since they offer only very 
little use. 

The same book relates that King Maitreya, a Ksha- 
triya, asked Pardgara, the father of Vyasa, about the 
past and the future manvantaras, Thereupon the latter 
mentions the name by which each Manu is known, the 
same names which our table exhibits. According to 
the same book, the children of each Manu will rule the 
earth, and it mentions the first of them, the names of 
whom we have given in the table. According to the 


game source, the Manus of the second, third, fourth, 


and fifth manvantaras will be of the race of Priyavrata, 
an anchorite, who stood in such favour, with Vishnu, 
that he honoured his children by raising them to this 
distinction. 


( 389. ) 


CHAPTER XLV. 


ON THE CONSTELLATION OF THE GREAT BEAR. 


THE Great Bear is in the Indian language called Saptar- A tradition 
shayas, i.e. the Seven Rishis, They are said to have been Arandhat 


wife of 


anchorites who nourished themselves only with what it Vasishtha. 


is allowable to eat, and with them there was a pious 
woman, Al-suhd (Ursa Major, star 80 by ¢). They 
plucked off the stalks of the lotus from the ponds to eat 
of them. Meanwhile came The Law (Dharma?) and 
concealed her from them. Every one of them felt 
ashamed of the other, and they swore oaths which were 
approved of by Dharma. In order to honour them, 
Dharma raised them to that place where they are now 
' seen (87c). 


We have already mentioned that the books of the Hin- quotation 


indulge in comparisons and epitheta ornantia, such ae 
are admired by their countrymen. Of the same kind 
is a description of the Great Bear in the Samhita of 
Varahamibira, where it occurs. before the astrological 
prognostics derived from this constellation. We give 
the passage according to our translation : — 

“The northern region is adorned with these stars, as 
a beautiful woman is adorned with a collar of pearls 
strung together, and a necklace of white lotus flowers, 
a handsomely arranged one. Thus adorned, they are 
like maidens who dance and revolve round the pole as 
the pole orders them. And I say, on the authority of 


1 Samhita, chap. xiii.-v. 1-6. 


dus are composed in metres, and therefore the authors haminirs 


Criticisms 
on Garga, 
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Garga, the ancient, the primeval one, that the Great 
Bear stood in Maghi, the tenth lunar station, when 
Yudhishthira ruled the earth, and the Sakakfla was 
2526 vears after this. The Great Bear remains in each 
lunar station 600 years, and it rises in the north-east. 
He (of the Seven Rishis) who then rules the east is 
Marici; west of him is Vasishtha, then Angiras, Atri, 
Pulastya, Pulaha, Kratu, and near Vasishtha there is a 
chaste woman called Arundhati.” 

As these names are sometimes confounded with each 
other, we shall try to identify them with the corre- 
sponding stars in the Great Bear :— 


Marici is the 27th star of this gonstellation. 
Vasishtha ,, 26th ” ” ” 
Angiras 9 25th ” ” on 


Atri ” 18th ” 95 9 
Kratu » 16th 7 " ” 
Pulaha » (iJ 7th ” 9 ” 


Pulastva ” 19th ” 99 ” 


These stars occupy in our time, i.¢. in the 952nd year 
of the Sakakila, the space between 14° of Leo and 13}° 
of Spica (Virgo). According to the peculiar motion of the 
fixed stars, as we know it, the same stars occupied at 
the time of Yudhishthira the space between 832° Gemini 
and 208° of Cancer. 

escedin g to the motion of the fixed stars, as adopted 
by the ancient astronomers and Ptolemy, these stars 
occupied at that time the space between 26}° of Gemini 
and 83° of Leo, and the here-mentioned lunar station 
(Maghi) occupied the space between 0-800 minutes 
in Leo. 

Therefore it would be much more suitable in the 
present time to represent the Seven Rishis as standing 
in Magh& than in the time of Yudhishthira. And if 
the Hindus identify Maghi with the Heart of the Lun, 
we can only say that this constellation at that time 
stood in the first degrees of Cancer. 
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The words of Garga are without any foundation ; they 
only show how little he knew of that which every 
one must know who wants to fix the places of the 
stars, either by eyesight or by means of astronomical 
observation on certain degrees of the signs of the 
zodiac. 

I have read in the almanacs for the year 951 of the 
Sakakala which came from Kashmir the statement 
that the Seven Rishis stand since seventy-seven years 
in the lunar station Anurddhi. This station occupies 
the space between 34° and the end of 162° of Scorpio. 
However, the Seven Rishis precede this place by about 
a whole zodiacal sign and 20 degrees, i.¢. by 1% signs 
(v. p. 390). But what man would be able to learn all 
the different theories of the Hindus, if he does not dwell 
among them ! 

Let us now first suppose that Garga is right, that he 
has not stated the precise place in Maghi which the 
Seven Rishis occupy, and let us suppose that this place 


was 0° of Magh&, which would correspond to 0° of Leo g 


for our time. Further, between the time of Yudhish- 
thira and the present year, 1.¢. the year 1340 of Alex- 
ander, there is an interval of 3479 years. And lastly, 
let us suppose that Varaéhamihira is right in saying that 
the Seven Rishis dwell 600 years in each lunar station. 
Accordingly, they ought in the present year to stand in 
17° 18’ of Libra, which is identical with 10° 38’ of Sviti. 
However, if we suppose that they stood in the midst of 
Maghi (not in the beginning), they ought at present 
to stand in 3° 58’ of Viddkhi. And if we suppose that 
they stood in the end of Maghi, they ought at present 
to stand in 10° 38’ of Visakha. 

Hence it is evident that the statement of the Kash- 
mirian calendar does not agree with the statement in the 
Samhitd. Likewise, if we adopt the rule of the said 
calendar regarding the precession of the equinoxes, and 
reckon with this measure backward, we do by no means 


Noto from a 
Kashmirian 
almanac, 


Examina- 

tion of the 
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regarding 

the position 

of the Great 
ear, 


Rule of the 
Karanasdra 
to find the 
position of 
the Great 
Bear at any 
time. 
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arrive at Magha as the lunar station in which the Seven 
Rishis stood in the time of Yudhishthira. 

Hitherto we used to think that in our time the revo- 
lution of the fixed stars is more rapid than in former 
times, and we tried to account for this by peculiarities 
of the shape of the celestial sphere. According to us, 
they move one degree in 66 solar years. Therefore 
Varihamihira highly astonishes us, for, according to 
him, the rate of this motion would be one degree in 
forty-five years, 7.e. much more rapid than at present, 
whilst his time precedes ours only by 525 years. 

The author of the canon Karanasdra gives the fol- 
lowing rule for the computation of the motion of the 
Great Bear, and of the place which, at any given time, 
it occupies :-— 

“ Subtract 821 from the Sakakfla. The remainder 
is the basis, t.e. the number of years above 4000 which 
have elapsed since the beginning of the Kaliyuga. 

“Multiply the basis by 47, and add 68,000 to the 
product. Divide the sum by 10,000. ‘Lhe quotient re- 
presents the zodiacal signs and fractions of them, 1.e. 
the position of the Great Bear which was sought.” 

The addition of 68,000, prescribed in this rule, must 
be the original position of the Great Bear at the be- 
ginning of the basis, multiplied by 10,000. If we 
divide 68,000 by 10,000, we get the quotient 64, 1c. 
six zodiacal signs and twenty-four degrees of a seventh 
sign. 

Te is evident that if we divide the 10,000 by 47, the 
Great Bear has wandered through one zodiacal sign in 
212 years, 9 months, and 6 days, according to solar time. 
Accordingly it wanders through one degree of a sign 
in 7 years, 1 month, and 3 days, and through one lunar 
station in 94 years, 6 months, and 20 days. 

Now there is a great difference between the values of 
Varihamibira and those of VitteSvara, if there is not a 
fault in the tradition. If we, by way of an example, 
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make such a computation for the present year (1030 
A.D.), we get 9° 17’ in the lunar station Anurfidha as 
the position of the Great Bear. 

The people of Kashmir believed that the Great Bear 
wanders through a lunar station in 100 years. There- 
fore the above-mentioned calendar says that of the 
present centennium of the motion of the Great Bear 
there is still a remainder of twenty-three years. 

Mistakes and confusion such as we have here laid 
open arise, in the first place, from the want of the neces- 
sary skill in astronomical researches, and secondly, from 
the way of the Hindus of mixing up scientific questions 
with religious traditions. For the theologians believe 
that the Seven Rishis stand higher than the fixed stars, 
and they maintain that in each manvantara there will 
appear a new Manu, whose children will destroy the 
earth; but the rule will be renewed by Indra, as also 
the different classes of the angels and the Seven Rishis. 
The angels are necessary, for mankind must offer sacri- 
fices to them and must bring to the fire the shares for 
them ; and the Seven Rishis are necessary, because they 
must renew the Veda, for it perishes at the end of each 
manvantara. 

Our information on this subject we take from the 
Vishnu-Purdna. From the same source we have taken 
the names of the Seven Hishis in each manvantara, as 
exhibited by the following table :— 


Theological 
opinions 
mixed up 
with 


astronomy. 


Puge 197. 


The Seven 
Rishisin the 
different 
manvan- 
tarae. 
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CHAPTER XLVI. 


ON NARAYANA, HIS APPEARANCE AT DIFFERENT TIMES, Page 198. 
AND HIS NAMES. 


NAriyana is according to the Hindus a supernatural ontho 
power, which does not on principle try to bring about Nardyann. 
the good by the good, nor the bad by the bad, but to 
prevent the evil and destruction by whatever means 
happen to be available. For this force the good exists 
prior to the bad, but if the good does not properly develop 
nor is available, it uses the bad, this being unavoidable. 
In so doing, it may be compared to a rider who has got 
into the midst of a cornfield. When he then comes 
back to his senses, and wants to avoid evil-doing and to 
get out of the mischief he has committed, he has no 
other means but that of turning his horse *back and 
riding out on the same road on which he has entered 
the field, though in going out he will do as much mis- 
chief as he has done in entering, and even more. But 
there is no other possibility of making amends save 
this. 

‘The Hindus do not distinguish between this force 
and the First Cause of their philosophy. Its dwelling 
in the world is of such a nature that people compare 
it to a material existence, an appearance in body and 
colour, since they cannot conceive any other kind of 
appearance. 

Besides other times, Narayana has appeared at the 
-end of the first manvantara, to take away the rule of | 
the worlds from Valakhilya (?), who had given it the 
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name, and wanted to take it into his own hands. 
Narayana came and handed it over to Satakratu, the 
performer of a hundred sacrifices, and made him 
Indra. 
Btory of Another time he appeared at the end of the sixth 
of Virocana. manvantara, when he killed the King Bali, the son of 
Virocans, who ruled the whole world and had Venus 
as his vazir. On having heard from his mother that 
the time of his father had been much better than his 
time, since it was nearer the Aritayuga, when people 
enjoyed more profound bliss and did not know any 
fatigue, he became ambitious and desirous of vying 
with his father. Therefore he -ommenced doing works 
of piety, giving presents, distributing money, and per- 
forming sacrifices, which earn the rule of paradise and 
earth for him who finishes a hundred of them. When 
he was near this term, or had nearly finished the ninety- 
ninth sacrifice, the angels began to feel uneasy and to 
fear for their dignity, knowing that the tribute which 
men bring them would cease if they stood no longer in 
need of them. Now they united and went to Nara- 
yana, asking him tohelpthem. He granted their wish, 
and descended to the earth in the shape of Vamana, 
i.e. @ man whose hands and feet are too short in com- 
- parison with his body, and in eoneed uses his figure is 
thought to be hideous. 

Narfyana came to the King Bali whilst he was offer- 
ing, his Brahmans standing round the fires, and Venus, 
his vazir, standing before him. The treasure-houses 
had been opened and the precious stones had - been 
thrown out in heaps, to be given as presents and alms. 
Now Vimana commenced to recite the Veda like the 
Brahmans from that part which is now called Sdmaveda, 
in a melancholy, impressive kind of melody, persuading 
tie king to grant him liberally what he would wish 
and demand. Upon this Venus spoke stealthily to him : 
“This is Narfyana. He has come to rob thee of thy 
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rule.” But the king was so excited that he did not 
mind the words of Venus, and asked Vimana what - 
was his desire. Thereupon Vamana said, “‘As much 
as four paces of thy realm, that I may live there.” 
The king answered, “Choose what you wish, and how 
you wish it;" arid according to Hindu custom, he 
ordered water to be brought to pour it over his hands 
as a sign of the confirmation of the order he had given. - . 
Now Venus, because of her love to the king, brought 
in the jug, but had corked the spout, so that no water 
should flow out of it, whilst she closed the hole in the 
cork with the kuéa grass of her ring-finger. But Venus page 199. 
had only one eye; she missed the hole, and now the 
water flowed-out. In consequence, Vimana made a 
pace towards east, another towards west, and a third 
towards above as far as Svarloka. As for the fourth 
pace, there was no more space in the world; he made, 
by the fourth pace, the king a slave, putting his foot 
between his shoulders as a sign of making him a slave. 
He made him sink down into the earth as far as Patala, 
the lowest of the low. He took the worlds away from 
him, and handed the rule over to Purarhdara. 

The following occurs in the Vishnu-Purdna :— Quotation 

‘The King Maitreya asked Paragara about the yugas. Yishpe 
So the latter answered: ‘They exist for the purpose © 
that Vishnu should occupy himself with something in 
them. In the Kritaynga he comes in the shape of 
Kapila alone, for the purpose of spreading wisdom ; 
in Tretiyuga, in the shape of Rama alone, for the pur- 
pose of spreading fortitude, to conquer the bad, and to 
preserve the three worlds by force and the prevalence 
of virtuous action; in Dvapara, in the shape of Vyfsa, 
to divide the Veda into four parts, and to derive 
many branches from it. In the end of Dvapara he 
appears in the shape of Vasudeva to destroy the giants ; 
in the Kaliyuga, in the shape of Kali, the son of 
J-sh-v (?) the Brahman, to kill all, and to make the 
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cycle ‘of the yugas commence anew. That is his 
(Vishnu’s) occupation.’ ” 

In another passage of the same book we read: 
* Vishnu, ¢.¢, another name for Narfyana, comes at the 
end of each dvdpara to divide the Veda into four parts, 
because men are feeble and unable to observe the whole 
of it. In his face he resembles VyAsa.” 

We exhibit his names in the following table, though 
they vary in different sources, enumerating the Vyfsas 
who have appeared in the caturyugas of the present or 
seventh manvantara which have elapsed :— 


I Svayambha 16 | Dhanamjaya 
2 Prajapati 17 Kritamhjaya 
3 Uéanas 18 | -Rinajyeshtha (1) 
4 Bribaspati 19 Bharadvaja 
5 Savitri 20 Gautama 
6 | Mrityu 21 Uttama 
7 Indra 22 Hary4tman 
8 Vasishtha 23 Veda-vyAsa 
Sarasvata 24 | Vé&jasravas 
10 | Tridh&man 25 Somasushma 
II Trivrisha 26 Bhargava 
12 Bharadvija 27 | V&lofki 
13 | Antariksha 28 Krishna 
14 Vapra (1) 29 Abvatthiman the son 
1§ | Trayy&runa of Drona 


Kyishna Dvaipayana is Vy4sa the son iof Pardéara. 
The twenty-ninth Vyfsa has not yet come, but will 
appear'in future. 

The book Vishnu-Dharma says: “The names of 
Hari, ic. Nardyana, differ in the yugas. They are the 
following: Vasudeva, Sarhkarshana, Pradyumna, and 
Anirnddha.” 

I suppose that the author has not here preserved the 
proper sequence, for Vasudeva belongs to the end of 
the four yugas. 

The same book says: ‘Also his colours differ in the 
yuges. In the Kritayuga he is white, in the Tret4- 


yuga red, in the Dvapara yellow, the latter is the first 
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phase of his being embodied in human shape, and in 
the Kaliyuga he is black.” 
These colours are something like the three primary 
forces of their philosophy, for they maintain that Satya 
is transparent white, Rajas red, and Tamas black. We Peses. 
shall in a later part of this book give a description of 
his last appearance in the world, 


CHAPTER XLVII. 
on VASUDEVA AND THE WARS OF THE BHARATA, | 


Analogies ot THE life of the world depends upon sowing. and pro- 

her bene creating. Both processes increase in the course of 

of moankine kind, time, and this increase is unlimited, whilst the world 
is limited. 

When a class of plants or avimals does not increase 
any more in its structure, and its peculiar kind is estab- 

lished as a species of its own, when each individual of 
it does not simply come into existence once and perish, 
but besides procreates a being like itself or several 
together, and not only once but several times, then this 
will as a single species of plants or animals occupy the 
earth and spread itself and its kind over as much terri- 
tory as it can find. : 

The agriculturist selects his corn, letting grow as 
much as he requires, and tearing out the remainder. 
The forester leaves those branches which he perceives 
to be excellent, whilst he cuts away all others. The 
bees kill those of their kind who only eat, but do not 
work in their beehive. 

Nature proceeds in a similar way ; baweren’ it does 
not distinguish, for its action is under all circumstances 
one and the same. It allows the leaves and fruit of the 
trees to perish, thus preventing them from realising 
that result which they are intended to produce in the 
economy of nature, It removes them so as to make 

_ room for others. | | 
If thus the earth is ruined, or is near to be ruined, 
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by having too many inhabitants, its roler—for it has a 
ruler, and his all-embracing care is apparent.in every 
single particle of it—sends it a messenger for the pur- 
pose of reducing the too great number and of cutting 
away all that is evil. 

A messenger of this kind is, seenesinig to the belief story of the 
of the Hindus, Vasudeva, who was sent the last time.in Vasuders, 
human shape, being called Vasudeva. It was a time 
when the giants were numerons on earth and the earth 
was full of their oppression ; it tottered, being hardly — 
able to bear the whole number of them, and it trembléd 
from the vehemence of their treading, Then there was 
born a child in the city of Mathura to Vasudeva by the 
sister of Karhsa, at that time ruler of the town. They 
were a Jatt family, cattle-owners, low Sidra people. 
_ Karhsa had learned, by a voice which he heard at the 
wedding of his sister, that he would perish at the hands 
of her child; therefore he appointed people who were 
to bring him every child of hers as soon as she gave 
birth to it, and he killed all her children, both male and 
female. Finally, she gave birth to Balabhadra, and 
Yaéoda, the wife of the herdsman Nanda, took the 
child to herself, and managed to keep it concealed from 
the spies of Karhsa. Thereupon she became pregnant 
an eighth time, and gave birth to Vdsudeva in a rainy 
night of the eighth day of the black half of the month 
Bhadrapada, whilst the moon was ascending in the 
station Rohini. As the guards had fallen into deep 
sleep and neglected the watch, the father stole the 
child and brought it to Nandakula, 1.e, the stable of the 
cows of Nanda, the husband of Yaéoda, near Mathura, 
but separated from this place by the river Yamuni, 
Vasudeva exchanged the child for a daughter of Nanda, 
which happened to be born at the moment when Visu- 
deva arrived with the; boy. He brought this female 


child to the guards instead of his son. Kathsa, the 
VOL. 1. 20. 


Page 202. 


ent movtha, 
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ruler, wanted to kill the child, but she flew up into 
the air and disappeared. 

Vasudeva grew up under the care of his foster- 
mother Yaéoda without her knowing that he had been 
exchanged for her daughter, but Karhsa got some ink- 
ling of the matter. Now he tried to get the child into 
his power by cunning plans, but all of them turned out 
againsthim. Lastly, Karnsa demanded from his parents 
that they should send him (Vasudeva) to wrestle in his 
(Karhsa’s) presence. Now Vésudeva began to behave 
overbearingly towards everybody. On the road he had 
already roused the wrath of his aunt by hurting a 
serpent which had been appointed to watch over the 
lotus flowers of a pond, for he had drawn a cord through 
its nostrils like a bridle. Further, he had killed his 
fuller, because the latter had refused to lend him clothes 
for the wrestling. He had robbed the girl who accom- 
panied him of the sandal-wood with which she was 
ordered to anoint the wrestlers. Lastly, he had killed 
the rutting elephant which was provided for the pur- 
pose of killing him before the door of Karhsa. All this 
heightened the wrath of Karnsa to such a degree, that 
his bile burst, and he died on the spot. Then Vasu- 
deva, his sister’s son, ruled in his stead. 

Vasudeva has a special name in each month. His 


~ followers begin the months with MArgasirsha, and each 


month they begin with the eleventh day,‘ because on 


this day Vasudeva appeared. 
The following table contains the names of Vasudeva 


in the months :— 
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The Months. Tie Bares f : The Months. | sh hl rods | 
. ee ern eet 
Margastrsha | Kesava | Jyaishtha Trivikrama | 
' Pausha Nérfyana || Ashadha | Vamana | 
Magha Madhava Sravana : : Sridhara 
Phalguna Govinda Bhadrapada ; Hrishtkeéa 
Caitra Vishnu | Aévayuja | Padmanabhi 
| Vaiéakha | Madhustdana | Kerttika le Damodara 


Now the becehee tac law of the deceased Karhsa be- o 
came angry, went rapidly to Mathuré, took possession st 


of the realm of VAsndeva, and banished him to the ” 


ocean. Then there appeared near the coast a golden 
castle called Baroda, and Vasudeva made it his resi- 
dence. 

The children of Kaurava (t.¢c. Dhritarashtra) had the 
charge of their cousins (the children of Péndu). Dhri» 
tarishtra received them and played dice with them, the 
last stake being their whole property. They lost more 
and more, until he laid upon them the obligation of 
expatriation for more than ten years, and of conceal- 
ment in the remotest part of the country, where nobody 
knew them. If they did not keep this engagement 
they would be bonnd to return into banishment for a 
like number of years. This engagement was carried 
out, but finally came the time of their coming forward 
for battle. Now each party began to assemble their 
whole number and to sue for allies, till at last nearly 
innumerable hosts had gathered in the plain of Tane- 
shar. ‘There were eighteen akshauhtnt. Each party 
tried to gain Vasudeva as ally, whereupon he offered 
either himeelf or his brother Balabhadra together with 
an army. But the children of Paéndu preferred him. 
They were five men— Yudhishthira, their leader, Arjuna, 
the bravest of them, Sahadeva, Bhimasena, and Nakula, 
They had seven akshauhint, whilst their enemies were 
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deva and 
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much stronger. But for the cunning devices of VAsu- 
deva and his teaching them whereby they might gain 
victory, they would have been in a less favourable 
situation than theirenemies. But now they conquered ; 
all those hosts were destroyed, and none remained ex- 
cept the five brothers. Thereafter Vasudeva returned 
to his residence and died, together with his family, 
who were called Yidava. Also the five brothers died 
before the year had reached its end, at the end of 
those wars. 

Vasudeva had concerted with Arjuna the arrangement 
that they would consider the quivering of the left arm 
or left eye as a mysterious intimation that there was 
something happening to him. At that time there lived 
a pious Rishi called Durvisas. Now the brothers and 
relations of Vasudeva were a rather malicious, incon- 
siderate set of people. One of them hid under his coat 
a new frying-pan, went to the anchorite, and asked him 
what would be the result of his pregnancy, jeering at 
the pious man. The latter said, ‘In thy belly there 
is something which will be the cause of thy death and 
that of thy whole clan.” When Vasudeva heard this 
he became sorry, because he knew that these words 
would be fulfilled. He gave orders that the pan should 
be filed away and be thrown into the water. This 
was done. There was only a siall part of if left, which 
the artisan who had done the filing considered as insig- 
nificant. Therefore he threw it, as it was, into the 
water. A fish devoured it ; the fish was caught, and the 
fisherman found it in its belly. He thought it would 
be a good tip for his arrow. 

When the predestined time came, Vasudeva rested 
on the coast under the shadow of a tree, one of his feet 
being crossed over the other; the fisherman took bim 
for a gazelle, shot at him, and hit his right foot. This 
wound became the cause of the death of Vasudeva, At 


_ the same time the left side of Arjuna began to quiver, 
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and -then his arm. Now his brother Sahadeva gave 
orders that he should never any more embrace anybody, 
that he might not be bereft of his strength (?). Arjuna 
went to Vasudeva, but could not embrace him on account 
of the state in which he was. Vasudeva ordered his 
bow to be brought, and handed it over to Arjuna, who 
tried his strength at it. Vasudeva ordered him to burn 
his body and the bodies of his relations when they had 
died, and to bring away his wives from the castle, and 
then he died. 

Out of the filings or bits of iron which had fallen off 
when the pan was filed a bardé bush had grown. ‘To 
this there came the Yiidavas, who tied together some 
bundles of its twigs to sit upon. Whilst they were 
drinking there arose a quarrel between them; they 
beat each other with the bardi bundles, and killed each 
other. All this happened near the mouth of the river 
Sarsati, where it flows into the sea, near the situation of 
Somanath. 

Arjuna had done all he had been ordered by Vasu- 
deva. When he brought away the women, they were 
suddenly attacked by robbers. When, now, Arjuna was 
no longer able to bend his bow, he felt that his strength 
was going. He whirled the bow in a circle above his 
head, and all who stood under the bow were saved, 
while the others were seized by the robbers. Now 
Arjuna and his brothers saw that life was no more of 
any use to them, therefore they emigrated to the north 
and entered the mountains, the snow of which never 
melts. The cold killed them one after the other, till 
at last only Yudhishthira remained. He obtained the 
distinction of being admitted to paradise, but before 
that he was to pass through hell in consequence of the 
sole lie which he had spoken in his life, at the request 
of his brothers and of Vasudeva. These were the words 
which he had spoken within hearing of the Brahman 
Drona: “ Agvatthiman tha elephant, has died.” He 
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had made a pause between Asvatithdman and the ele- 
phant, by which he had led Drona to believe that he 
meant his son. Yudhishthira spoke to the angels: ‘If 
this must be, may my intercession be accepted on be- 
half of the people in hell; may they be freed from it.” 
After this desire of his had been granted, he went into 
paradise. 
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AN EXPLANATION OF THE MEASURE OF AN AKSHAUHINE. 


Kach akshavhint has 10 antkinf. 


», antkint » 3 camdé. 

» cama » «3 pritand. 

» pritand » «=. wahent. 

1» vdhint » 3 gana. 

1» «gana » 3gulma. 

», gulma » «3 sendmukha, 
» sendmukha ,, 3 patti. 

» patti » I ratha, 


In chess, the latter is called rukh, whilst the Greeks 
call it chariot of war. It was invented by Mankalus 
(Myrtilos ?) in Athens, and the Athenians maintain that 
they were the first who rode on chariots of war. How- 
ever, before that time they had already been invented 
by Aphrodisios (sic) the Hindu, when he ruled over 
Egypt, about 900 years after the deluge. They were 
drawn by two horses. | 

The following is a tale of the Greeks: Hephestos 
loved Athene and desired to possess her, but she refused 
him, preferring to remain a virgin. Now he concealed 
himself in the country of Athens, and intended to seize 
her by force, but she pierced him with a spear and then 
he let her go. From a drop of his blood, which had 
dropped to the earth, there grew Erichthonios. He 
arrived on a chariot like the tower of the sun, the 
holder of the reins riding together with him. Similar 
to this are the customs of the hippodrome, as they exist 
in our time, the running and driving with carriages in 
the race. 
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A ratha comprehends besides, one elephant, three 
riders, and five footmen. | 

All these orders and divisions are necessary for the 
preparation for battle, for pitching camp and breaking 
up camp. | 

An akshauhint has 21,870 chariots, 21,870 elephants, 
65,610 riders, 109,350 footmen. 

To each chariot there belong four horses and their 
conductor, the master of the chariot, armed with arrows, 
his two companions armed with spears, a guard who 
protects the master from behind, and a cartwright. 

On each elephant there sits its conductor, and behind 
him the vice-conductor, a.man who has to goad the 
elephant behind the chair, the master, armed with 
arrows, in the chair, and together with him his two 
spear-throwing companions and his jester, hauhava (?), 
who on other occasions runs before him. 

Accordingly the number of people who ride on chariots 
and elephants is 284,323 (sic). The number of those 
who ride on horses is 87,480. The number of elephants 
in an «kshauhint is 21,870; the number of chariots, 
too, is 21,870; the number of horses is 153,090; the 
number of men, 459,283. 

The sum-total of the living beings of one akshauhiint, 
elephants, horses, and men, is 634,243; the same num- 
ber for eighteen alshauhint is 11,416,374, viz. 393,660 
elephants, 2,755,620 horses, 8,267,094 men. 

This is an explanation of the akshauhint, and of its 
single parts. 
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CHAPTER XLIX. 


A SUMMARY DESCRIPTION OF THE KRAS. 


THE eras serve to fix certain moments of time which are Pase 203. , 


moras 


e e e e ° e Enn 
mentioned in some historical or astronomical connection. tion of some 
e e e e e t eras 
The Hindus do not consider it wearisome to reckon with .of the Hin- 


huge numbers, but rather enjoy it. Still, in practical “" 


use, they are compelled to replace them by smaller 
(more handy) ones. 

Of their eras we mention— 

1. The beginning of the existence of Brahman. 

2. The beginning of the day of the present nych- 
themeron of Brahman, i.e. the beginning of the kalpa. 

3. The beginning of the seventh manvantara, in 
which we are now. 

4. The beginning of the twenty-eighth caturyuga, in 
which we are now. 

‘s. The beginning of the fourth yuga of the present 
caturyuga, called kalikdla, v.e. the time of Kali. The 
whole yuga is called after him, though, accurately 
speaking, jis time falls only in the last part of the 
yuga. Notwithstanding, the Hindus mean by kalikdla 
the beginning of the kaliyuga. 


6. Péndava-kdla, t.e. the time of the life and the wars 


of Bhirata. 
All these eras vie with each other in antigay, the 
VOL. II. A 


The author 
adopts ba 


Yanigjind as 
a test-year. 
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one going back to a still more remote beginning than 
the other, and the sums of years which they afford go 
beyond hundreds, thousands, and higher orders of num- 
bers. Therefore not only astronomers, but also other 
people, think it wearisome and unpractical to use them. 

In order to give an idea of these eras, we shall use 
as a first gauge or point of comparison that Hindu 
year the great bulk of which coincides with the. year 
400 of Yazdajird. This number consists only of hun- 
dreds, not of units and tens, and by this peculiarity 
it is distinguished from all other years that might 
possibly be chosen. Besides, it is a memorable time; 
for the breaking of the strongest pillar of the religion, 
the decease of the pattern of a prince, Mahmfid, the 
liun of the world, the wonder of his time—may God 
have mercy upon him !—took place only a short time, 
less than a year, before it. The Hindu year precedes 
the Nauréz or new year’s day of this year only by 
twelve days, and the death of the prince occurred pre- 
cisely ten complete Persian months before it. 

Now, presupposing this our gauge as known, we shall 
compute the years for this point of junction, which is 
the beginning of the corresponding Hindu year, for the 
end of all years which come into question coincides 
with it, and the Nauroz of the year 400 of Yazdajird 
fails only a little later (viz. twelve days). ; 

‘The book Vishnu-Dharma says: “ Vajra asked MA&r- 
kandeya how much of the life of Brahman had elapsed ; 
whereupon the sage answered: ‘That which has elapsed 
is 8 years, 5 months, 4 days, 6 manvaniaras, 7 samadhi, 
27 caturyugas, and 3 yugas of the twenty-eighth catwr- 
yuga, and 10 divya-years up to the time of the afvamedha 
which thou hast offered.’ He who knows the details of 
this statement and comprehends them duly is a sage 
man, and the sage is he who serves the only Lord and 
strives to reach the neighbourhood of his place, which is 
called Paramapada,” 
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Presupposing this statement to be known, and refer- 
_Ting the reader to our explanation of the varions mea- 
sures of time which we have given in former chapters, 
we offer the following analysis. — 

Of the life of Brahman there have elapsed before our 
gauge 26,215,73,2048, 132 of our years. Of the nych- 
themeron of Brahman, 1. of the kalpa of the day, there 


have elapsed 1,972,948,1 32, and of the seventh manvane 


tara 120,532,132. 

The latter is also the date of the imprisoning of the 
King Bali, for it happened in the first caturyuga of the 

seventh manvantara. 

In all chronological dates which we have mentioned 
already and shall still mention, we only reckon with 
complete years, for the Hindus are in the habit of dis- 
regarding fractions of a year. 

Further, the Vishnu-Dharma says: ‘‘ Markandeya 
says, in answer to a question of Vajra: ‘I have already 


lived as long as 6 kalpas and 6 manvantaras of the 5; 


seventh kalpa, 23 tretdyugas of the seventh manvantara. 
In the twenty-fourth tretdyuga Rima killed Ravana, 
and Lakshmana, the brother of Rama, killed Kumbha- 
karna, the brother of Ravana. The two subjugated all 
the. Rakshasas. At that time Valmiki, the Rishi, com- 
posed the story of Rama and Ramayana and eternalised 
it in his books. It was I who told it to Yudhishthira, 
the son of Pandu, in the forest of Kimyakavana.’” 
The author of the Vishnu-Dharma reckons here with 


tretdyugas, first, because the events which he mentions 


occurred in a certain ¢retdyuga, and secondly, because it 
is more conyenient to reckon with a simple unit than 
with such a unit as requires to be explained by reference 
to its single quarters. Besides, the latter part of the 
tretdyuga is a more suitable time for the events men- 
tioned than its beginning, because it is so much nearer 
to the age of evil-doing (v. i. pp. 379, 380). No doubt, 
the date of Rama and Ramayana is known among the 
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Hindus, bat I for my part have not been able to ascer- 
tain it.. 

Twenty-three caturyugas are 99,360,000 years, 
and, together with the time from the beginning of a 
caturyuga till the end of the trefdyuga, 102,384,000 
years, 

If we subtract this number of years from the number 
of years of the seventh manvantara that have elapsed 
before our gauge-year, viz. 120,532,132 (v. p. 3), we get 
the remainder of 18,148,132 years, t.¢. sO many years 
before our gauge-year at the conjectural date of Rama; 
and this may suffice, as long as it is not supported 
by a trustworthy tradition. The here-mentioned year 
corresponds to the 3,892,132d year of the 28th catur- 
yuga. 

_ All these computations rest on the measures adopted 
by Brahmagupta. He and Pulisa agree in this, that 
the number of kalpas which have elapsed of the life of 
Brahman before the present kalpa is 6068 (equal to 8 
years, 5 months, 4 days of Brahman). But they differ 
from each other in converting this number into catur- 
yugas, According to Pulisa, it is equal to 6,116,544; 
according to Brahmagupta, only to 6,068,000 catur- 
yugas. Therefore, if we adopt the system of Pulisa, 
reckoning I manvantara as 72 catwryugas without 


samadhi, 1 kalpa as 1008 caturyugas, and each yuga as 


the fourth part of a catwryuga, that which has elapsed 
of the life of Brahman before our gauge-year is the 
sum of 26,425,456,204,132(!) years, and of the kalpa 
there have elapsed 1,986,124,132 years, of the manvan- 
tara 119,884,132 years, and of the caturyuga 3,244,132 
ears. 
: Regarding the time which has elapsed since the 
beginning of the kaliyuga, there exists no difference 
amounting to whole years. According to both Brahma- 
gupta and Pulisa, of the kaliyuga there have elapsed 
before our gauge-year 4132 years, and between the 
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wars of Bharata and our gauge-year there have elapsed 
3479 years. The year 4132 before the gauge-year is 
the epoch of the kalikdla, and the year 3479 before the 
gauge-year is the epoch of the Pdndavakdla. 


The Hindus have an era called. Kdlayavana, regard- Theera 


ing which I have not been able to obtain full infor- 
mation. They place its epoch in the end of the last 
dvdparayuga. The here-mentioned Yavana (JMN) 
severely oppressed both their country and their religion. 

To date by the here-mentioned eras requires in any 
case vast numbers, since their epochs go back to a most 
remote antiquity. For this reason people have given 
up using them, and have adopted instead the eras 
of— 


(1.) Set Harsha. 
(2.): Vikramdditya. 
(3.) Saka. 

(4.) Valabha, and 
(5.) Gupta. 


The Hindus believe regarding Sri Harsha that he 
used to examine the soil in order to see what of hidden 
treasures was in its interior, as far down as the seventh 
earth ; that, in fact, he found such treasures; and that, 
in consequence, he could dispense with oppressing his 
subjects (by taxes, &c.), His era is used in Mathurd and 
the country of Kanoj. Between Sri Harsha and Vikra- 
miditya there is an interval of 400 years, as I have been 
told by some of the inhabitants of that region. How- 
ever in the Kashmirian calendar I have read that Sri 
Harsha was 664 years later than Vikramfditya. In 
face of this discrepancy I am in perfect uncertainty, 
which to the present moment has not yet been cleared 
up by any trustworthy information. 

Those who use the era of Vikramiditya live in the 
southern and western parts of India. It is used in the 
following way: 342 are multiplied by 3, which gives 
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the product 1026. To this number you add the years 
which have elapsed of the current shash{yabda or sexa- 
gesimal samvatsara, and the sum is the corresponding 
year of the era of Vikramaditya, In the book Srdd- 
hava by Mahadeva I find as his name Candrabija. 

As regards this method %f calculation, we must first 
say that it is rather awkward and unnatural, for if they 
began with 1026 as the basis of the calculation, as they 
begin—without any apparent necessity—with 342, this 
would serve the same purpose. And, secondly, admit- 
ting that the method is correct as long as there is only 
one shashtyabda in the date, how are we to reckon if 
there is a number of shashtyabdas ? 

The epoch of the era of Saka or Sakakila falls 135 
years later than that of Vikramaditya. The here-men- 
tioned Saka tyrannised over their country between the 
river Sindh and the ocean, after he had made Arya- 
varta. in the midst of this realm his dwelling-place. 
He interdicted the Hindus from considering and repre- 
senting themselves as anything but Sakas. Some main- 
tain that he was a Sidra from the city of Almansira; 
others maintain that he was not a Hindu at all, and that 
he had come to India from the west. The Hindus had 
much to suffer from him, till at last they received help 
from the east, when Vikramiditya marclied against him, 


put him to flight and killed him in the region of Kariar, 


between Multan and the castle of Lint.’ Now this date 
became famous, as people rejoiced in the news of the 
death of the tyrant, and was used as the epoch of an 
era, especially by the astronomers. They honour the 
conqueror by adding Sri to his name, so as to say Sri 
Vikramaditya. Since there is a long interval between 
the era which is called the era of Vikramaditya (v. 
p. 5) and the killing of Saka, wethink that that Vik- 
ramaditya from whom the era has got its name is not 
identical with.that one who killed Saka, but only a 
namesake of his. 
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The era of Valabha is called so from Valabha, the ruler 
of the town Valabhi, nearly 30 yojanas south of Anhil- 
vira. The epoch of this era falls 241 years later than 
the epoch of the Saka era. People use it in this way. 
They first put down the year of the Sakakdla, and 
then subtract from it the cube of 6 and the square of 
5 (216 +- 25 = 241). The remainder is the year of the 
Valabha era. The history of Valabha is given in its 
proper place (cf. chap. xvii.). 

As regards the Guptakila, people say that the Guptas 
were wicked powerful people, and that when they 
ceased to exist this date was used as the epoch of an 
era. It seems that Valabha was the last of them, be- 
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cause the epoch of the era of the Guptas falls, like 


that of the Valabha era, 241 years later than the Saka- 
kala. 

The era of the astronomers begins 587 years later than 
the Sakak4la. On this era is based the canon Khanda- 
khadyaka by Brahmagupta, which among Muhammadans 
is known as Al-arkand. 

Now, the year 400 of Yazdajird, which we have 
chosen as & gauge, corresponds to the following years 
of the Indian eras :— | 


(1) To the year 1488 of the era of Srt Harsha, 

(2) To the year 1088 of the era of Vikramfditya, 

(3) To the year 953 of the Sakakala, 

(4) To the year 712 of the Valabha era, which is 
identical with the Guptakila, 

(5) To the year 366 of the era of the canon Khanda- 
khidyaka, | 

(6) To the year 526 of the era of the canon Pafica- 
siddhantikd by Varahamihira, 

(7) To the year 132 of the era of the canon Kara- 
nasdra; and — 

(8) To the year 65 of the era of the canon Karana- 
tilaka, 
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The eras of the here-mentioned canones are such as 
the authors of them considered the most suitable to be 
used_as cardinal points in astronomical and other cal- 
culations, whence calculation may conveniently extend 
forward or backward. Perhaps the epochs of these eras 
fall within the time when the authors in question them- 
selves lived, but it is also possible that they fall within 
a time anterior to their lifetime. 

Common people in India date by the years of a cen- 
y tenntum, which they call samvatsara. If a centennium 


sameatearas. 18 finished, they drop it, and simply begin. to date by a 


Different 


be i veer 


new one. This era is called lokakdla, i.e, the era of 
the nation at large. But of this era people give such 
totally different accounts, that I have no means of 
making out the truth, In a similar manner they 
also differ among themselves regarding the beginning 
of the year. On the latter subject I shall communicate 
what I have heard myself, hoping meanwhile that one 
day we shall be able to discover a rule in this apparent 
confusion. 

‘Those who use the Saka era, the astronomers, begin 
the year with the month Caitra, whilst the inhabitants: 
of Kanir, which is conterminous with Kashmir, begin 
it with the month Bhidrapada. The same people count 
our gauge-year (400 Yazdajird) as the eepnty foarte 
year of an era of theirs. 

All the people who inhabit the country between 
Bardari and Martgala begin the year with the month 
Kafrttika, and they count the gauge-year as the 110th 
year of an era of theirs. The author of the Kashmirian 
calendar maintains that the latter year corresponds to 
the sixth year of a new centennium, and this, indeed, is 
the usage of the people of Kashmir. 

The people living in the country Ntrahara, behind 
Martgala, as far as the utmost frontiers of Takeshar and 
Loh&var, begin the year with the month Margasirsha, 
and reckon our gauge-year as the ro8th year of their 
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era. The people.of Lanbaga, i.e. Lamghan, follow their - 
example. I have been told by people of Multan that 
this system is peculiar to the people of Sindh and 
Kanoj, and that they used to begin the year with the 
new moon of Mirgaéirsha, but that the people of Multan 
only a few years ago had given up this system, and 
had adopted the system of the people of Kashmir, and 
followed their example in beginning the year with the 
new moon of Caitra. 

I have already before excused myself on account of Pope 
the imperfection of the information given in this chap- dating in 
ter. For we cannot offer a strictly scientific account of the the Hindus 
‘the eras to which it is devoted, simply because in them. ofama there- 
we have to reckon with periods of time far exceeding a ° 
centennium, (and because all tradition of events farther 
back than a hundred years is confused (¥. p. 8).) So - 

T have myself seen the roundabout way in which the 

compute the year of the destruction of Soman&th in the 
year of the Hijra 416, or 947 Sakakala, First, they 
write down the number 242,-then under it 606, then 
under this 99. The sum of these numbers is 947, or 
the year of the Sakakils. | 

Now I am inclined to think that the 242 years have 
elapsed before the beginning of their centennial system, 
and that they have adopted the latter together with 
the Guptakala; further, that the number 606 represents 
complete samvatsaras or centennials, each of which they Page s07. . 
must reckon as IOI years; lastly, that the 99 years 
represent that time which has elapsed of the current 
centennium. 

That this, indeed, is the nature of the calculation is 
confirmed by a leaf of a canon composed by Durlabha 
of Multan, which I have found by chance. Here the 
author says: ‘“ First write 848 and add to it the lawkika- 
kdla, i.e. the era of the people, and the sum is the — 
Sakakéla.” 

If we write the first year of the Sakakfla correspond- 
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ing to our gauge-year, vis. 953, and subtract 848 from 
it, the remainder, 105, is the year‘of the laukika-kdla 
whilst the destruction of Somanath falls in the ninety- 
eighth year of the centennium or laukika-kdla. 
_Durlabha says, besides, that the year begins with the 
month Margaéirsha, but that the astronomers of Multan 


begin it with Caitra. 


The Hindus had kings residing i in Kabul, Turks who 
were said to be of Tibetan origin, The first of them, 
Barhatakin, came into the country and entered a cave 
in Kabul, which none could enter except by creeping 
on hands and knees. The cave had water, and besides 
he deposited their victuals for a certain number of 
days. It is still known in our time, and is called Var. 
People who consider the name of Barhatakin as a good 
omen enter the cave and bring out some of its water 
with great trouble. 

Certain troops of peasants were working before the 
door of the cave. Tricks of this kind can only be 
carried out and become notorious, if their author has 
made a secret arrangement with somebody else—in 
fact, with confederates. Now these had induced per- 
sons to work there continually day and night in turns, 
so that the place was never empty of people. | 

Some days after he had entered the cayé, he began 
to creep out of it in the presence of the people, who 
looked on him as a new-born baby. He wore Turkish 
dress, a short tunic open in front, a high bat, boots and 
arms. Now people honoured him as a being of mira- 
culous origin, who had been destined to be king, and in 
fact he brought those countries under his sway and 
ruled them under the title of a shthiya of Kabul. 
The role remained among his descendants for gene- 
rations, the number of which is said to be about 


Unfortunately the Hindus do not pay much attention 
to the historical order of things, they are very careless 
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in relating the chronological succession of their kings, 
and when they are pressed for information and are 
at a loss, not knowing what to say, they invariably 
take to tale-telling. Bot for this, we should com- 
municate to the reader the traditions which we have 
received from some people among them. I have 
been told’ that the pedigree of this royal family, 
written on silk, exists in the fortress Nagarkot, 


and I much desired to make myself acquainted 


with it, but the thing was impossible for various 
TeAasOns. 

One of this series of kings was Kanik, the same who 
is said to have built the vihdra (Buddhistic monastery) 
of Purushavar. It is called, after him, Kantk-caitya. 
People relate that the king of Kanoj had presented to 
him, among other gifts, a gorgeous and most singular 
piece of cloth. Now Kanik wanted to have dresses 
made out of it for himeelf, but his tailor had not the 
courage to make them, for he said, ‘There is (in the 
embroidery) the figure of a human foot, and whatever 
trouble I may take, the foot will always lie between the 
shoulders.” And that means the same as we have 
already mentioned in the story of Bali, the son of 
Virocana (1.¢. a sign of subjugation, cf. i. p. 397)... Now 
Kanik felt convinced that the ruler of Kanoj had 
thereby intended to vilify and disgrace him, and in 
hot haste he set out with his troops marching against 
him. 

‘When the rd¢ heard this, he was greatly perplexed, 
for he had no power to resist Kanik. Therefore he 
consulted his Vazir, and the latter said: ‘You have 
roused a man who was quiet before, and have done un- 
becoming things. Now cut off my nose and lips, let 
me be mutilated, that I may find a cunning device ; for 
there is no possibility of an open resistance.” The rit 
did with him as he had proposed, and then he went off 
to the frontiers of the realm. 


The story of 
Kanik. 
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There he was found by the hostile army, was recog- 
nised and brought before Kanik, who asked what was 
the matter with him. The Vazir said: “I tried to 
dissuade him from opposing you, and sincerely advised 
him to be obedient to you. He, however, conceived a 
suspicion against me and ordered me to be mutilated. 
Since then he has gone, of his own accord, to a place 
which a man can only reach by a very long journey 
when he marches on the high road, but which he may 
easily reach by undergoing the trouble of crossing an 
intervening desert, supposing that he can carry with 
himself water for so and so many days.” Thereupon 
Kanik answered: ‘The lattes is easily done.” He 
ordered water to be carried along, and engaged the 
Vazir to show him the road. The Vazir marched be- 
fore the king and led him into a boundless desert. 
After the number of days had elapsed and the road did 
not come to an end, the king asked the Vazir what was 
now to be done. Then the Vazir said: ‘““No blame 
attaches to me that I tried to save my master and to 
destroy his enemy. The nearest road leading out of 
this desert is that on which you have come. Now do 
with me as you like, for none will leave this desert 
alive.” 

Then Kanik got on his horse and rode round a de- 
pression in the soil. In the centre of it he thrust his 
spear into the earth, and lo! water poured from it in 
sufficient quantity for the army to drink from and to 
draw from for the march back. Upon this the Vazir 
said: “I had not directed my cunning scheme against 
powerful angels, but against feeble men. As things 
stand thus, accept my intercession for the prince, my 
benefactor, and pardon him.”’ Kanik answered: “I 
march back from this place. Thy wish is granted to 
thee. Thy master has-already received what is due to 
him.” Kanik returned out of the desert, and the Vazir 
went back to his master, the rdi of Kanoj. There he 
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found that on the same day when Kanik had thrust 
his spear into the earth, both the hands and feet had 
fallen off the body of the rdz. 

The last king of this race was Lagatirmdn, and his 
Vazir wis Kallar,a Brahman. ‘The latter had been for- 
tunate, in so far as he had found by accident hidden 
treasures, which gave him much influence and power. 
In consequence, the last king of this Tibetan house, 
after it had held the royal power for so long a period, 
let it by degrees slip from his hands. Besides, Laga- 
tirmin had bad manners and a worse behaviour, on 
account of which people complained of him greatly 
to the Vazir. Now the Vazir put him in chains and 
imprisoned him for correction, but then he himself 
found ruling sweet, his riches enabled him to carry out 
his plans, and so he occupied the royal throne. After 
him ruled the Brahman kings Simand (Simanta), 
Kamali, Bhim (Bhima), Jaipil (Jayapila), Ananda- 
pila, Tarojanapila (Trilocanapala). The latter was 
killed AH. 412 (A.D. 1021), and his son Bhimapila five 
years later (A.D. 1026). 

This Hindu Shihiya dynasty is now extinct, and of 
the whole house there is no longer the slightest rem- 
nant in existence. We must say that, in all their 
grandeur, they never slackened in the ardent desire of 
doing that which is good and right, that they were men 
of noble sentiment and noble bearing. I admire the 
following passage in a letter of Anandapala, which he 
wrote to the prince Mahmild, when the relations be- 
tween them were already strained to the utmost: ‘I 
have learned that the Turks have rebelled against you 
and are spreading in Khurasin. If you wish, I shall 
come to you with 5000 horsemen, 10,000 foot-soldiers, 
and 100 elephants, or, if you wish, I shall send you 
my son with double the number. In acting thus, I 
do not speculate on the impression which this will 
make on you. I have been conquered by you, and 
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therefore I do not wish that another man. should 
conquer you.” | 

The same prince cherished the bitterest hatred against 
the Muhammadans from the time when his son was. 
made a prisoner, whilst his son Tarojanapfla (Triloca- 
napfla) was the very opposite of his father. 


( 15 ) 


CHAPTER IL. 


HOW MANY STAR-CYCLES THERE ARE BOTH IN A “ KALPA ae 


AND IN A “ CATURYUGA.” 


It is one of the conditions of a kalpa that in it the. 


planets, with.their apsides and nodes, must unite in 
o° of Aries, z.e. in the point of the vernal equinox. 
Therefore each planet makes within a kalpa a certain 
number of complete revolutions or cycles, _ 

These star-cycles as known through the canon of 
Alfaziri and Yakdb Ibn Tarik, were derived from a 
Hindu who came to Bagdad as a member of the politi- 
cal mission which Sindh sent to the Khalif Almansfr, 
A.H. 154 (=A.D. 771). If we compare these secondary 
statements with the primary statements of the Hindus, 
we discover discrepancies, the cause of which is not 
known to me. Is their origin due to the translation 
of Alfazfri and Yakub? or to the dictation of that 
Hindu ? or to the fact that afterwards these computa- 
tions have been corrected by Brahmagupta, or some one 
else? For, certainly, any scholar who becomes aware 


of mistakes in astronomical computations and takes an 


interest in the subject, will endeavour to correct them, 
as, ¢.g. Muhammad Ibn Ishik of Sarakhs has done. 
For he had discovered in the computation of Saturn a 
falling back behind real time (t.¢., that Saturn, accord- 
ing to this computation, revolved slower than it did in 
reality). Now he assiduously studied the subject, till 
at last he was convinced that his fault did not originate 
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trom the equation (1.¢. from the correction of the places 
of the stars, the computation of their mean places). 
Then he added to the cycles of Saturn one cycle more, 
and compared his calculation with the actual motion of 
the planet, till at last he found the calculation of the 
cycles completely to agree with astronomical observa- 
tion. In accordance with this correction he states the 
star-cycles in his canon. 


Aryabhata © Brahmagupta relates a different theory regarding the 


8 


Number of 


d 
rab Li cycles of the apsides and nodes of the moon, on the 
gupta 


authority of Aryabhata. We quote this from Brah- 
magupta, for we could not read it in the original work 
of Aryabhata, but only in a quotation in the work of 


the 2 vta- 
thervta. | Brahmagupta. 


oe The following table contains all these traditions, which 


























Page 207, ~~ Will facilitate the study of oem, if God will! 
as He Seeesat : Oe ale is 
Number of their | Number of the | Number of the re- 
The planets. revolutions in revolutions of volutions of their 
a Kalpa. | their apsides. nodes, 

Sun , : . | 4)320,000,000 480 Has no node. 
Brahmagupta . 232, 311,168 
The translation 8 488,105,858: 232,312,138 
_ of Alfaziri . g | 

a | Aryabhata & 488,219,000 232,316,000 

Q 4 Theanomalistic ba 57,265,194,142 | The anomalistic 

= revolution of tb revolution of the 

the moon ac- Ds moon is_ here 
cording to treated as if it 
Brahmagupta were the apsis, 
_being the differ- 
ence between the 
motion of the 
| moou and that 
. oftheapsis, (See 

i the notes.) 

Mars. : . | 2,296,828, 522 292 | 267 

Mercury. .  . | 17,936,998,984 332 521 

Jupiter . ‘ ; 364,226,455 855 | 63 

Venus... . | 7,022,389,492 653 | 893 
Brahmagupta 146,567,298 | 

=} The translation 146,569,284 | 

a4 of Alfazirt . 4l | 584 

|The correction 146, 569,238 | | 


of Alsarakhsi 


The fixed stars _.. 120,000 according to the translation of 
| Alfazari. 
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The computation of these cycles rests on the mean 
motion of the planets. As 9 caturyuga is, according to 
Brahmagupta, the one-thousandth part of a halpa, we 
have only to divide these cycles by 1000, and the 
quotient is the number of the star-cycles in one catur- 
yuga. 

Likewise, if we divide the cycles of the table by 
10,000, the quotient is the number of the star-cycles in 
a kaliyuga, for this is one-tenth of a caturyuga. The 
fractions which may occur in those quotients are raised 
to wholes, to caturyugas or kaliywgas, by being multi- 
plied by a number equal to the denominator of the 
fraction. 

The following table represents the star-cycles speci- 
ally in a caturyuga and kaliyuga, not those in a man- 
vantara. Although the manrantaras are nothing but 
multiplications of whole caturyugas, still it is difficult 
to reckon with them on account of the samdhi which 
is attached both to the beginning and to the end of 
them. 


Their revolutions 
in a Kaliyuga. 


Their revolutions 


The names of the planets. in a Caturyuga. 


t 


ee ee maid eens J... - ae; _: 





_——, oe te 








Sun ; 4,320,000 432,000 
His apsis . ol? 0, $25 
meee. . 575753300 5+775+330 

te oes Biatinasapte: 488, 105430 488108828 
i} &) Aryabhata 488,219 48,821," 
Her anomalistic revolution 57,265, 1945/04 5.726, 5195558 
: Brahmagupta. 232.311 y's 23,231 e805 
4 |The translation of 
me}. Alfazirt ‘ 232,312 445 23,2314 968 
Aryabhata 232,316 23,231 rd 
Mars : 2,296, 525504 229,824 253 
‘His apsis . On’; Ox%35 
His node . ON 0, 28h5 
Mercury 17, 936.9981 | 1,793,699] 335 
His apsis . Os's'5 Osis 
His node . 035 O; bobm 
Jupiter 364,22655'5 36,4223 334 
His apsis . o4ft On'yo's 
His node . 0,435 Orns 
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The names of the planets. 


er ee oe Cee 





Venus 
Her apsis 
Her node 
Saturn 
His apsis 
His node ‘ 
B (7s er translation of 


: |i oor correction of 
The fixed ean, ; 


Their revolutions 
in a Caturyuga. 


7,022,389444 
Orthos 


OF ite 
146, 567443 
t 


Ors 
146, 569x%r 
146,569438 


120 





Their revolutions 
in a Kaliyuga. 


702,2382458 
0 


ite 
14,6503 44% 
14, 6564838 


After we have stated how many of the star-cycles of 
a kalpa fall in a caturyuga and in a kaliyuga, according 
to Brahmagupta, we shall now derive from the number 
of star-cycles of a caturyuga according to Pulisa the 
number of star-cycles of a kalpa, first reckoning a 
lalpa = 1000 caturyugas, and, secondly, reckoning it as 
1008 caturyugas. These numbers are contained in the 
following table :— 


The Yugas according to Pultsa. 





e Nu mber of 
| The names of the “their revolu- 
| planets. tions in a 
| Caturyugs. 
- Sun 4,320,000 

Moon. . - | 57:753:336 
Her apsis . 488,219 
Her node . 232,226 

Mars . 2,296,324 

Mercury . 17,937,000 

Jupiter 364,220 

' Venus 7,022,388 

Saturn 146,564 
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4,320,000,000 
57138 1336,000 
)219,000 
232,226,000: 
2,296,824,000 
17,937 000,000 

| - 364,220,000 
7 022, 388,000 
146,564,000 


 4,3$4,360,000 
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58,21 5,362,688 
492,124,752 
234,083,808 

2,315,198, 592 
18,080, 496,000 
. 367,133,760 
7,078, 567,104 
147,736,512 


oe ce, ee meee ee” 


We meet in this context with a curious circumstance. 
Evidently Alfazirt and Yakfib sometimes heard from 
their Hindu master expressions to this effect, that his 
calculation of the, star-cycles was that of the great Sid- 
dhanta, whilst Aryabhata reckoned with one-thousandth 
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part of wt. They &pparently did not understand him 
properly, and imagined that dryabhata (Arab. drjabhad) 
meant a thousandth part. The Hindus pronounce the 

d of this word something between a d and an 7. So . 
the consonant became changed to an 7, and people wrote 
drjabhar. Afterwards it was still more mutilated, the 
first r being changed to a z, and so people wrote dzja- 
bhar. If the word in this garb wanders back to the 
Hindus, they will not recognise it. 

Further, Abd-alhasan of Al’ahwaz mentions the revo- Str< tee 
lutions of the planets in the years of al-arjabhar, 1.e, in Abd- janis 
caturyugas. I shall represent them in the table such 
as I have found them, for I guess that they are directly 
derived from the dictation of that Hindu. Possibly, Pages. 
therefore, they give us the theory of Aryabhats. Some 
of these numbers agree with the star-cycles in a catur- 
yuga, which we have mentioned on the authority of 
Brahmagupta ; others differ from them, and agree with. 
the theory of Pulisa; and a third class of numbers differs 
from those of both Brahmagupta and Pulisa, as the 
examination of the whole table will show. 


Their Yugas as parts 
The ase of the ae a Caturyuga 
plan 


cording to 
Abd-albasan AY’ ahwaiz, 

Sun oe we. ce AS 4;320,000 
Moon... . 5717531330 
Her apsis. . 488,219 
Hernode. . 232,226 
Mars... . 2,296,828 
Mercury . . . 17,937,020 
Jupiter . . . 364,224 
Venus. ... 7,022, 388 


Saturn... 146,564 
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AN. EXPLANATION OF THE TERMS “ADHIMASA,” “ UNA- 
RATRA,” AND THE “AHARGANAS,” AS REPRESENTING 
DIFFERENT SUMS OF DAYS. 


Onthe leap THE months of the Hindus are lunar, their years solar ; 

month. ° ‘ ; 
therefore their new year’s day must in each solar year 
fall by so ‘much earlier as the lunar year is shorter than 
the solar (roughly speaking, by eleven days). If this 
precession makes up one complete month, they act in 
the same way as the Jews, who make the year a leap 
year of thirteen months by reckoning the month Adar 
twice, and in a similar way to the heathen Arabs, who 
in a so-called annus procrastinationis postponed the 
new year's day, thereby extending the eee year 
to the duration of thirteen months. 

The Hindus call the year in which a month is. 
repeated in the common language malamdsa. Mala 
means the dirt that clings to the hand. As such dirt 
is thrown away, thus the leap month is thrown away 
out of the calculation, and the number of the months 
of a year remains twelve. However, in the literature 
the leap month is called adhimdsa. 

That month is repeated within which (it being con- 
sidered as a solar month) two lunar months finish. If 
the end of the lunar month coincides with the beginning 
of the solar month, if, in fact, the former ends before 
any part of the latter has elapsed, this month is re- 
peated, because the end of the lunar month, although 
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it has not yet run into the new solar month, still does 
no longer form part of the preceding month. © 

If a month is repeated, the first time it has its 
ordinary name, whilst the second time they add before 
the name the word durd to distinguish between them. 
If, eg. the month Ash4dha is repeated, the first is called 
Ashidha, the second Durdshddha. The first month is 
that which is disregarded in the calculation. The Hin- 
dus consider it as unlucky, and do not celebrate any of 
the festivals in it which they celebrate in the other 
months. The most unlucky time in this month is that 
day on which the lunation reaches its end. 

The author of the Vishnu-Dharma says: “ Candra 
(mdna) is smaller than sdvana, ie. the lunar year is 
smaller than the civil year, by six days, we. Unardtra. 
Una means decrease, deficiency. Saura is greater than 
candra by eleven days, which gives in two years and 
seven months the supernumerary adhimdsa month. 
This whole month is unlucky, and nothing must ‘be 
done in it,” 

This is a rough description of the matter. We shall 
now describe it accurately. 

The lunar year has 360 lunar days, the solar year has 
371,335 lunar days. This difference sums up to the 
thirty days of an adhimdsa in the course of 97674'7%4'5 
lunar days, 1.¢,1n 32 months, or in 2 years, 8 months, 16 
days, plus the fraction: ;47,°, lunar day, which is 
nearly = 5 minutes, 15 seconds. 

As the religious reason of this theory of intercala- 
tion the Hindus mention a passage of the Veda, which 
they have read to us, to the following tenor: “If the 
day of conjunction, ¢.c. the first lunar day of the month, 
passes without the sun’s marching from one zodiacal sign 
to the other, and if this takes place on the following 
day, the preceding month falls out of the calculation.” 

The meaning of this passage is not correct, and the 
fault must have risen with the man who recited and 
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translated the passage to me. For a month has thirty 
lunar days, and a twelfth part of the solar year has 


301434 lunar days. ‘This fraction, reckoned in day- 


minutes, is equal to 55‘ 19" 22! 30". If we now, for 
example, suppose a conjunction or new moon to take 
place at. 0° of a sodiacal sign, we add this fraction to. 


‘the time of the conjunction, and thereby we find the 


times of the sun’s entering the signs successively. As 
now the difference between a lunar and a solar month 
is only a fraction of a day, the sun’s entering a new 
sign may naturally take place on any of the days of the 


month. It may even happen that the sun enters two 


PB 
Vedio 


consecutive signs on the same month-day (¢g. on the 
second or third of two consecutive months). This is 


the case if in one month the sun enters a sign before 


4' 40" 37 30 have elapsed of it; for the next follow- 
ing entering a sign falls later by 55' 19" 23 30", and 
both these fractions (#.¢. less than 4'.40" 37" 30" plus 


the last-mentioned fraction) added together are not 


sufficient to make up one complete day. Therefore 
the quotation from the Veda is not correct. -_ 
I suppose, however, that it may have the following 


correct meaning :—If a month elapses in which the sun 


does not march from one sign to another, this month is 
disregarded i in the calculation. For if the sun enters 
a sign on the 29th of a month, when atleast 4' 40" 37" 
30” have elapsed of it, this entering takes place before 
the beginning of the succeeding month, and therefore 
the latter month is without an entering of the sun into 
a new sigo, because the next following entering falls on 
the first of the next but one or third month. If you 
compute the consecutive enterings, beginning with a 


conjunction taking place in 0° of a certain sign, you 


age 2i40 


find that in the thirty-third month the sun enters a new 
sign at 30° 20": of -the twenty-ninth day, and-that he 
enters the next following sign at 25! 39".22" 30” of the 
first day of the thirty-fifth month. 
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Hence also ‘becomes evident why | this month, which 
is disregarded in the caloulation, is considered as un-" 
lucky. The reason is that the month misses just that 
moment which is particularly adapted to éarn in it a 
heavenly reward, viz, the moment: ‘of the sun’s entering 
& new sign. 

As regards adhimdsa, the word means the jiret month, 
for AD means beginning (1.¢. dat). In the books of 
Yakfib Ibn Tarik and of Alfazart this name is written 
padamésa. Pada (in the orig. P-Dh) means end, and - 
it is possible that the Hindus call the leap month by 
both names; but the reader must be aware that these 
two authors frequently misspell or disfigure the Indian 
words, and that there is no reliance on their- tradition. 

I only mention this because Pulisa explains the latter 
of the two months, which are called by the same name, 
as the supernumerary one, 

The month, as the time from one conjunction to the ) 
following, is one revolution of the moon, which revolves ssisrse or 
throngh the ecliptic, but in a course distant from that ‘rouths and 
of the sun. This is the difference between the motions 
of the ‘two heavenly luminaries, whilst the direction 
in which they move is the same. If we subtract the 
revolutions of the sun, 2.e. the solar cycles of a kalpa, 
from its lunar cycles, the remainder shows how many 
more lunar months a kalpa has than solar months, All 
months or days which we reckon as parts of whole 
kalpas we call here wniversal, and all months or days 
which we reckon as parts of a part of a kalpa, eg. 
of a caturyuga, we call partial, for the purpose of sim- 
plifying the terminology. 

The year has twelve solar months, and likewise Univers 
twelve lunar months. The lunar year is complete with months. - 
twelve months, whilst the solar year, in consequence of 
the difference of the two year kinds, has, with the 
addition of. the adhimdsa, thirteen months. Now evi- 
dently the difference between the universal solar and 
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lunar months is represented by these supernumerary 
months, by which a single year is extended to thirteen 
months. These, therefore, are the universal adhimdsa 
months. 

The universal solar months of a kalpa are 51,840, 
000,000 ; the universal lunar months of a kalpa are 
53,433,300,000. The difference between them or the 
adhimdsa months is 1,593, 300,000. 

Multiplying each of these numbers by 30, we get 
days, viz. solar days of a kalpa, 1,555,200,000,000 ; 
lunar days, 1,602,999,000,000 ; the days of the adhimdsa 
months, 47,799,000,000. 

In order to reduce these numbers to smaller ones 
we divide them by a common divisor, viz. 9,000,000. 
Thus we get as the sum of the days of the solar months 
172,800; as the sum of the days of the lunar months, 
178,111 ; and as the sum of the days of the adhimdsa 
months, 5311. 

If we further divide the universal solar, civil, and 
lunar days of a kalpa, each kind of them separately, by 
the universal adhimdsa months, the quotient represents 
the number of days within which a whole adhimdsa 
month sums up, viz. in 97644454; solar days, in 1006;4,44, 
lunar days, and in 990,;3$$% civil days. | 

This whole computation rests on the measures which 
Brahmagupta adopts regarding a kalpa and the star- 
cycles in a kalpa. 

According to the theory of Pulisa regarding the 
caturyuga, a caturyuga has 51,840,000 solar months, 
53,433,330 lunar months, 1,593,336 adhimdsa months, 
Accordingly a caturyuga has 1,555,200,000 solar days, 
1,603,000,080 lunar.days, 47,800,080 days of adhimdsa 
months. 

If we reduce the numbers of the months by the 
common divisor of'24, we get 2,160,000 solar months, 
2,226,389 lunar months, 66,389 adhimdsa months. If 
we divide the numbers of the day by the common 
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divisor of 720, we get 2,160,000 solar days, 2,226,389 
lunar days, 66,389 days of the adhimdsa months. If 
we, lastly, divide the universal solar, lunar, and civil 
days of a caturyuga, each kind separately, by the uni- 
versal adhimdsa months of a caturyuga, the quotient 
represents the numbers of days within which a whole 
adhimdsa. month sums up, viz. in 976,43,3%, solar days, 
in 1006443,%.°, lunar days, and. in 99023485 civil days. 

These are the elements of the computation of the 
adhimdsa, which we have worked out for the benefit of 
the following investigations. | 

Regarding the cause which necessitates the dnardtra, 
lit. the days of the decrease, we have to consider the fol- 
lowing. 

If we have one year or.a certain number of years, 
and reckon for each of them twelve months, we get the 
corresponding number of solar months, and by multi- 
plying the latter by 30, the corresponding number 
of solar days. It is evident that the number of the 
lunar months or days of the same period is the same, 
plus an increase which forms one or several adhimdsa 
months. Ifwe reduce this increase to adhimdsa months 
due to the period of time in question, according to the 
relation between the universal solar months and the 
universal adhimdsa months, and add this to the months 
or days of the years in question, the sum represents the 
partial lunar days, t.e. those which correspond to the 
given number of years. 

This, however, is not what is wanted. What we want 
is the number of civil days of the given number of 
years which are /ess than the lunar days; for one civil 
day is greater than one /unar day. Therefore, in order 
to find that which is sought, we must subtract some- 
thing from the number of lunar days, and this element 
which must be subtracted is called dnardtra, 

The dnardira of the partial lunar days stands in the 
same relation to the wniversal lunar days as the universal 
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civil days are less than the universal lunar days, The 
universal lunar days of a kalpa are 1,602,999,000,000. 
This number is larger than the number of universal 
civil days by 25,082,550,000, which represents the uni- 
versal dnardtra. 

Both these numbers may be diminished by the com. 
mon divisor of 450,000. Thus we get 3,562,220 uni- 
versal lunar days, and §5,739 universal dnardtra days. 

According to Pulisa, a catwryuga has 1,603,000,080 
lunar days, and 25,082,280 dnardtra days. The com- 
mon divisor by which both numbers may be reduced 
is 360. Thus we ge. 4,452,778 lunar days and 69,673 
dnardtra days. 

These are the rules for the computation of the dna- 
rdtra, which we shall hereafter want for the compu- 
tation of the ahargana. The word means sum of days ; 
for dh means day, and argana, sum. 

Yakdib Ibn Tarik has made a mistake in the compu- 
tation of the solar days; for he maintains that you get 
them by subtracting the solar cycles of a kalpa from 
the civil days of a kalpa, i.e. the universal civil days. 
But this is not the case. We get the solar days by 
multiplying the solar cycles of a kalpa by 12, in order 
to reduce them to months, and the product by 30, in 
order to reduce them to days, or. by multiplying the 
number of cycles by 360. 

In the computation of the lunar days he has first 
taken’ the right course, multiplying the lunar months 
of a kalpa by 30, but afterwards he again falls into a 
mistake in the computation of the days of the dnardtra. 
For he maintains that you get them by subtracting the 
solar days from the lunar days, whilst the correct thing 
is to subtract the civi/ days from the lunar days. 
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ON THE CALCULATION OF “‘AHARGANA” IN GENERAL, 
THAT IS, THE RESOLUTION OF YEARS AND MONTHS 
INTO DAYS, AND, VICE VERSA, THE COMPOSITION OF 
YEARS AND MONTHS OUT OF DAYS. 


THE general method of resolution is as follows :—The 
complete years are multiplied by 12; to the product are 
added the months which have elapsed of the current 
year, (and this sum is multiplied by 30;] to this product 
are added the days which have elapsed of the current 
month. The sum represents the saurdhargana, 1.¢. the 
sum of the partial solar days. 

You write down the number in two places. In the 
one place you multiply it by 5311, ve the number 
which represents the wniversal adhimdsa months. The 
product you divide by 172,800, te. the number which 
represents the wniversal solar months. The quotient you 
get, as far as it contains complete days, is added to the 
number in the second place, and the sum represents the 
candréhargana, ue. the sum of the partial lunar days, 

The latter number is again written down in two 
different places. Inthe one place you multiply it by 
55,739, 2.¢. the number which represents the universal 
dnardtra days, and divide the product by 3,562,220, 1.e. 
the number which represents the universal lunar days. 
The quotient you get, as far as it represents complete 
days, is subtracted from the number written in the 
second place, and the remainder is the sévandhargana, 
ae the sum of civil days which we wanted to find. 


General rule 

how to find 

the sdvand- 
arganda. 


The latter 
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However, the reader must know that this computa- 
tion applies to dates in which there are only complete 
adhimdsa and dnardtra days, without any fraction. If, 
therefore, a given number of years commences with the 
beginning of a kalpa, or a caturyuga, or a kaliyuga, this 
computation is correct. But if the given years begin 
with some other time, it may by chance happen that 
this computation is correct, but possibly, too, it may 
result in proving the existence of adhimdsa time, and in 
that case the computation would not be correct. Also 
the reverse of these two eventualities may take place. 
However, if it is known with what particular moment 
in the kalpa, caturyuga, or kaliyuga a given number 
of years commences, we use & special method of com- 
putation, which we shall hereafter illustrate by some 
examples. 

We shall carry out this method for the begin- 
ning of the Indian year Sakakala 953, the same year 
which we use as the gauge-year in all these com- 
putations. 

First we compute the time from the beginning of 
the life of Brahman, according to the rules of Brahma- 
gupta. We have already mentioned that 6068 kalpas 
have elapsed before the present one. Multiplying this 
by the well-known number of the days of a kalpa 
(1,577:916,450,000 civil days, vide i. p. 368), we get 
9,574,797,018,600,000 as the sum of the days of 6068 
kalpas. 

Dividing this number by 7, we get 5 as a remainder, 
and reckoning five days backwards from the Saturday 
which is the last day of the preceding kalpa, we get 
Tuesday as the first day of the life of Brahman. 

We have already mentioned the sum of the days of 
a caturyuga (1,577,916,450 days, v. i. p. 370), and have 
explained that a Aritayuga is equal to four-tenths of it, 
4:¢. 631,166,580 days. A manvantara, has seventy-one 
times as much, 4.¢, 112,032,067,950 days. The days of 
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six manvantaras and their samndhi, consisting of seven 
kritaytiga, are 676,610,573,760. If we divide this 
number by 7, we get a remainder of 2. Therefore the 
31x manvantaras end with a Monday, and the seventh 
Lsgins with a Tuesday. | 

Of theseventh manvantara there have already elapsed 
twenty-seven caturyugas, 1.€. 42,603,744,150 days. If 
we divide this number by 7, we get a remainder of 2. 
Therefore the twenty-eighth caturyuga begins with a 
Thursday. 

The days of the yugas which have elapsed of the 
present caturyuga are 1,420,124,805. The division by 
7 givesthe remainder 1. Therefore the kaliyuga begins 
with a Friday. | | 

Now, returning to our gauge-year, we remark that 
the years which have elapsed of the xalpa up to that 
year are 1,972,948,132. Multiplying them by 12, we 
get as the number of their months 23,675,377,584. In 
the date which we have adopted as gauge-year there 
is no month, but only complete years; therefore we 
have nothing to add to this number. 

By multiplying this number by 30 we get days, 
viz. 710,261,327,520. As there are no days in the 
normal date, we have no days to add to this number. 
If, therefore, we had multiplied the number of years 
by 360, we should have got the same result, viz. the 
partial solar days. 

Multiply this number by 5311 and divide the pro- 
duct by 172,800. The quotient is the number of the 
adhimdsa days, viz. 21,820,849,018}¢§. If, in multi- 
plying and dividing, we had used the months, we 
should have found the adhimdsa months, and, multi- 
plied by 30, they would be equal to the here-mentioned 
number of adhimdsa days. 

If we further add the adhimdsa days to the partial 
solar days, we get the sum of 732,091,176,5 38, 1.e. the 
partial lanar days. Multiplying them by 55,739, and 
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_ dividing the product by 3,562,220, we get.the partial 
dnardéra days, viz., 11,455,224,575¢44P44). | 

This sum of days without the fraction is subtracted 
from the partial launar days, and the remainder, 
720,635,951,963, represents the number of the civil 
days of our gauge-date. 

Dividing it by 7, we get as remainder 4, which 
means that the last of these days is a Wednesday. 
Therefore the Indian year commences with.a Thursday. 

If we further want to find the adhinidsa time, we 
divide the adhimdsa days by 30, and the quotient is 
the number of the adhimdsas which have élapsed, viz. 
727,661,633, plus a remainder of 28 days, 51 minutes, 
30 seconds, for the current year, This is the time 
which has already elapsed of the adhimdsa month of 
the current year. To become a complete month, it 
only wants 1 day, 8 minutes, 30 seconds more, 

We have here used the solar and lunar ‘days, the 
adhimdsa and tnardtra days, to find a certain past 
to portion of a kalpa. We shall now do the same to find 
the past portion of a catwryuga, and we may use the 
same elements for the computation of a caturyuga 
which we have used for that of a kalpa, for both 
methods lead to the same result, as long as we adhere 
to one and the same theory (eg. that of Brahmagupta), 
and do not mix up different chronologicalisystems, and 
as long as each gunakdra and its bhdgabhdra, which we 
here mention together, correspond to each other in the 
two computations. 

The former term means a multiplicator in all kinds 
of calculations. In our (Arabic) astronomical hand- 
books, as well as those of the Persians, the word occurs 
in‘ the form guncdr. The second term means each 
divisor. It occurs in the astronomical handbooks in 
the form dahcdr. 

It would be useless if we were to exemplify this com- 
putation on a catwryuga according to the theory of Brah- 
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magupta, as according to him a vatwryuga is simply one- 
thousandth of a kalpa. We should only have to shorten 
the above-mentioned numbers by three ciphers, and in 
every other respect get the same results.. Therefore we 
shall now give this computation according to the theory 
of Pulisa, which, though applying to the caturyuga, is 
similar to the method of computation used for a kalpa. 

According to Pulisa, in the moment of the beginning 
of the gauge-year, there have elapsed of the years of the 
caturyuga 3,244,132, which are equal to 1,167,887,520 
solar days. If we multiply the number of months 
which corresponds to this number of days with the 
number of the adhimdsa months of a caturyuga or a 
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corresponding multiplicator, and divide the product by. 


the number of the solar months of a caturyuga, or a 
corresponding divisor, we get as the number of adhi- 
masa months 1,196,5254488. 

Further, the past 3,244,132 years of the caturyuga 
are 1,203,783,270 lunar days. Multiplying them by 
the number of the dnardira days of a caturyuga, and 
dividing the product by the lunar days of a caturyuga, we 
get as the number of dnardira days 18,835,700.° 2547.5. 
Accordingly, the civ! days which have elapsed since 
the beginning of the caturyuga are 1,184,947,570, and 
this it was which we wanted to find. 

We shall here communicate a passage from the 


Pulisa-siddhdnta, describing a similar method of com- co 


A similar 


putation, for the purpose of rendering the whole subject he Ps 


clearer to the mind of the reader, and fixing it there 
more thoroughly. Pulisa says: “ We first mark the 
kalpas which have elapsed of the life of Brahman 
before the present kalpa, 7. 6068. We multiply this 
number by the number of the caturyugas of a kalpa, 
i.e. 1008. Thus we get the product 6,116,544. ‘This 
number we multiply by the number of the yugas of a 


catwryuga, .¢. 4, and get the product 24,466,176. This. 


number we multiply by the number of years of a yuga, 
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4.¢. 1,080,000, and get the product 26,423,470,080,000. 
These are the years which have elapsed before the 


present kalpa. 


We farther multiply the latter number by 12, 80 a8 
to get months, vis. 317,081,640,960,000. We write 
down this number in two different places. 

In the one place, we multiply it by the number of 
the adhimdsa months of a caturyuga, 4.6. 1,593,336, or 
& corresponding number which has been mentioned in 
the preceding, and we divide the prodact by the num- 
ber of the solar months of a caturyuga, 4.€. 51,840,000. 
The quotient is the number of adhimdsa months, viz. 
9,:745,709,7 50,784. 

This number we add to the number writtén in the 
second place, and get the sum of 326,827,350,710,784. 
Multiplying this number by 30, we get the product 
9,804,820,521,323,520, viz. lunar days. 

This number is again written down in two different 
places. In the one place we multiply it by the dnardétra 
of a catwryuga, te. the difference between civil and lunar 
days, and divide the product by the lunar days of a catur- 
yuga, Thus we get as quotient 153,416,869, 240,320, 
te. dnardira days. 

We subtract this number from that one written 
in the second place, and we get as remainder 
9,65 1,403,652,083,200, 4.¢. the days which: have elapsed 
of the life of Brahman before the present kalpa, 
or the days of 6068 kalpas, each kalpa having 
1,590,541,142,400 days. Dividing this sum of days 


-by 7, we get no remainder. This period of time ends 


with a Saturday, and the present kalya commences 
with a Sunday. This shows that the beginning of the. 
life of Brahman too was a Sunday. 

Of the current kalpa there have elapsed six manvan- 
taras, each of 72 caturyugas, and each caturyuga of 
4,320,000 years. Therefore six manvantaras have 
1,866,240,000 years. This number we compute in the 
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‘game, way as we have dono in the preceding example. 
Thereby we find as the number of days of six complete 
manvantaras, 681 ,660,489,600. Dividing this number 
by 7, we get as remainder 6. Therefore the elapsed 
manvantaras end with a Friday, and the seyenth man- 
vantara begins with a Saturday. 

Of the current manvantara there have elapsed 27 
caturyugas, which, according to the preceding method 
of computation, represent the number of 42,603,780,600 
days. The twenty-seventh caturyuga ends with a 
Monday, and the twenty-eighth begins with a Tues- 
day. . 
Of the current caturyuga there have elapsed threv 
yugas, OY 3,240,000 years. These represent, according 
to the preceding method of computation, the number 
of 1,183,438,350 days. Therefore these three yugas 
end with a Thursday, and kaliyuga commences with a 
Friday. 

Accordingly, the sum of days which have elapsed - 
of the kalpa is 725,447,708,550, and the sum of days 
which have elapsed between the beginning of the life 
of Brahman and the beginning of the present kaliyuga 
18 9,652, 129,099,791,750. 

To judge from the quotations from Aryabhata, as we The method 
have not seen a book of his, he seems to reckon in the mal 
following manner :— 

The sum of days of a caturyuga i8 I,577,917,500. 

The time between the beginning of the kalpa and the 
beginning of the kaliyuga is 725,447,570,625 days. 
The time between the beginning of the 4alpa and our 
gauge-date is 725,449,079,845. The number of days 
which have elapsed of the life of Brahman before the 
present kalpa is 9,651,401,817,120,000. 

_ This is the correct method for the resolution of years 
into days, and all other measures of time are to be | 
treated in accordance with this. 

. We have already pointed out (on p. 26) a mistake 
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The aher of Ya'kdb Ibn Tarik in the calculation of the universal 

om solar and dnardira days. As he translated from the 
Indian language a calculation the reasons of which he 
did not understand, it would have been his duty to 
examine it, and to check the various numbers of it one 
by the other. He mentions in his book also the method 
of ahargana, ¢ 4.e. the resolution of years, but hie descrip- 
tion is not correct ; for he says :— 

“Multiply the anpatha of the given ee of years 
by the number of the adhimdsa months which have 
elapsed up to the time in question, according to the 
well-known rules of adhimdsa. Divide the product 
by the solar months. The quotient is the number of 
complete adhimdsa months pits its fractions which 
have elapsed up to the date in question.” 

The mistake is here so evident that even a copyist 
would notice it; how much more a mathematician who 
makes ‘a computation according to this method; for 
he multiplies by the partial adhimdsa instead of the 
antoersal, | | 

A second Besides, Yakfib mentions in his book another and 
given by perfectly correct method of resolution, which is this: 
eeeb. Wher you have found the number of months of: 
the years, multiply them by the number of the lunar 

. months,.and divide the product by the solar months. 
The quotient is the number of adhimdsa months to- 
gether with the number of the months of the years in 
question. 

“This number you multiply’ by 30, and you add to 
the product the days which have elapsed of the current 

month. The sum represents the lunar days. 

“Tf, instead of this, the first number of months were 
multiplied by 30, and the past- portion of the month 
were added to the product, the sum would represent 
‘the partial solar days; ; and if this number were further 
computed according to the preceding method, we should 
get the adhimdea days together with the solar days.” — 
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- The rationale of this calculation is the following :—If | 
we multiply, as we have done, by the number of the 
universal adhimdsa months, and divide the product by 
the universal solar months, the quotient represents the 
portion of adhimdsa time by which we have multiplied. 
As, now, the lunar months are the sum of solar and 
‘adhimdsa months, we multiply by them (the lunar 
months) and the division remains the same. The quo- 


‘last- 


herein 


tient is the sum of that number which is multiplied. 


and that one which is sought for, t.¢, the lunar days. 
We have already mentioned in the preceding part 


that by multiplying the lunar days by the universal Page :0. 


Anardtra days, and by dividing the product by the 
universal lunar days, we get the portion of dnardtra 
days which’ belongs to the number of lunar days in 
question. However, the civil days in a kalpa are less 
than the lunar days by the amount of the dnardtra 
days. Now the lunar days we have stand in the same 
relation to the lunar days minus their due portion of 
“nardtra days as the whole number of lunar days (of 
a kalpa) to the whole number of lunar days (of a kalpa) 
minus the complete number of dnardira days (of a 
kalpa); and the latter number are the wniversal civil 
days. If we, therefore, multiply the number of lunar 
days we have by the universal civil days, and divide 
the product by the universal lunar days, we get as 
quotient the number of civil days of the date in ques- 
tion, and that it was which we wanted to find. In- 
stead of multiplying by the whole sum of civil days 
(of a kalpa), we multiply by 3,506,481, and instead of 
dividing by the whole number of lunar days (of a 
kalpa), we divide by 3,562,220. 

The Hindus have still another method of calculation. 


of the kalpa by 12, and add to the product the com- 
plete months which have elapsed of the current year. 
The sum they write down above the number 69,120, 


Another . 


the 


It is the following :— They multiply the elapsed years ahargeya 


of 
indus, 
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(Lacwna.) 

and the number they get is subtracted from the num- 
ber written down in the middle place. The double: of 
the remainder they divide by 65. Then the quotient 
represents the partial adhimdsa months. This number 
they add to that one which is written down in the 
uppermost place. They multiply the sum by 30, and 
add to the product the days which have elapsed of the 
current month. The sum represents the partial solar 
days, This number is written down in two different 
places, one under the other. They multiply the lower 
number by 11, and write the product under it. Then 
they divide it by 403,963, and add the quotient to the 
middle number. They divide the sum by 703, and 
the quotient represents the partial dnardéra days. This 
number they subtract from the number written in the 
uppermost place, and the remainder is the number of 
civil days which we want to find.” : 

The rationale of this computation is the following :— 


‘If we divide the universal solar months by the uni- 


versal adhimdsa months, we get as the measure of one 
adhimdsa month 32,5,44, solar months. The double 
of this is 65155, solar months. If we divide by this 
number the double of the months of the given years, the 
quotient is the number of the partial adhtindsas. How- 
ever, if we divide by wholes plus a fraction, and want 
to subtract from the number which is divided a certain 
portion, the remainder being divided by the wholes 
only, and the two subtracted portions being equal por- 
tions of the wholes to which they belong, the whole 
divisor stands in the same relation to its fraction as 
the divided number to the subtracted portion. 

If we make this computation for our gauge-year, we 
get the fraction of yyh4°foq, and dividing both num- 
bers by 15, we get agains: 

It would also be possible here to reckon by single 


| adlvimdsas instead of double ones, and in that case it 
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would not be necessary to double the remainder. But 
the inventor of this method seems to have preferred 
the reduplication in order to get smaller numbers; for 
if we reckon with single adhimdesas, we get the fraction 
of s$£44,5, which may be reduced by 96 as acommon _ 
divisor. Thereby we get 89 as the multiplicator, and 
§400 as the divisor. In this the inventor of the 
method has shown his sagacity, for the reason for his 
computation is the intention of getting partial lunar 
days and smaller multiplicators. 
His method (‘.¢. Brahmagupta’s) for the computation Mathod for 
of the dnardtra days is the following :-— oo 
If we divide the universal lunar days by the uni- dupa accord 
versal “mardira days, we get as quotient 63 and a 28% 
fraction, which may be reduced by the common divisor aig 
450,000. Thus we get 63$99¢3 lunar days as the period 
of time within which one dnardira day sums up. If 
we change this fraction into eleventh parts, we get 
and a remainder of £448, which, if expressed in 
minutes, is equal to 0’ 59” 54”. 
Since this fraction is very near to one whole, people 
have neglected it, and use, in a rough way, }2 instead. 
Therefore, according to the Hindus, one dnardira day 
sums up in 6342 or 49° lunar days. 
If we now multiply the number of dnardtra days, 
which corresponds to the number of lunar days by 
63§9-283, the product is less than that which we get by 
multiplying by 63}9. If we, therefore, want to divide 
the lunar days by %%°, on the supposition that the 
quotient is equal to the first number, a certain portion 
must be added to the lunar days, and this portion he 
(the author of Pulisa-Siddhdnta) had not computed accu- 
rately, but only approximatively. For if we multiply 
the universal dnardira days by 703, we get the product 
17,63 3,032,650,000, which is more than eleven times the 
universal lunar days. And if we multiply the universal 
lunar days by 11, we get the product 17,632,989,000,000. 


Criticisms of 
this method. 
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The difference between the two numbers is 43,650,000. 

If we divide by this number the product of eleven times 

the universal lunar days, we get as quotient 403,963. 
This is the number used by the inventor of tho 


‘method, If there were not a small remainder beyond 


the last-mentioned quotient (403,963 +a fraction), his 


method would be perfectly correct. However, there 


remains a fraction of 74,95, or ,%, and this is the amount 
which is neglected. If he uses this divisor without the 
fraction, and divides by it the product of eleven times 
the partial lunar days, the quotient would be by so much 
larger as the dividendum has increased. The other 
details of the calculation do not require comment. 
Because the majority.of the Hindus, in reckoning 
their years, require the adhimdsa, they give the pre- 
ference to this method, and are particularly painstaking 


. in describing the methods for the computation of the 


adhimdsa, disregarding the methods for the compu- 
tation of the dnardira days and the sum of the days 
(ahargana). One of their methods of finding the ad- 
himdsa for the years of a kalpa or caturyuga or kaliyuga 
is this :— 

They write down the years in three different places. 
They multiply the upper number by 10, the middle by 
2481, and the Iower by 7739. Then they divide the 
middle and lower numbers by 9600, and the;,quotients 
are days for the middle number and avama for the 
lower number. 

The sum of these two quotients is added to the 
number in the upper place. The sum represents the 
number of the complete adhimdsa days which have 
elapsed, and the sum of that which remains in the 
other two vlaces is the fraction of the current adhimdsa. 
Dividing the days by 30, they get months. 

Yakab Ibn Tarik states this method quite correctly. 
We shall, as an example; carry out this computation for 
ourgauge-year, The yearsof theXalpa which have elapsed 
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till the moment of the gauge-date are 1,97 2,048, 132, The latter 
We write down this number in three different places. plied tot 


The upper number we multiply by ten, by which it 
gets a cipher more at the right side. The middle 
number we multiply by 2481 and get the product 


sa ear, 


4,894,884,315,492. Thelower number we multiply by Page ss. 


7739, and get the product 15,268,645,593,548. The 


latter two numbers we divide by 9600; thereby we get 


for the middle number as quotient 509,883,782 and a 
remainder of 8292, and for the lower number a quo- : 


tient of 1,590,483,915 and a remainder of 9548. The 
sum of these two remainders is 17,840. This fraction 
(i.e. 134949) is reckoned as one whole. Thereby the 
sum of the numbers in all three places is raised to 
21,829,849,018, 4. adhimdsa days, plus +24 day of the 
current adhimdsa day (te. which is now in course of 
summing up). 

Reducing these days to months, we get 727,661,633 
months and a remainder of twenty-eight days, which 
is called Sh-D-D. This is the interval between the 
beginning of the month Caitra, which is not omitted 


in the series of months, and the moment of the vernal 


equinox. 

Farther, adding the quotient which we have got for 
the middle number to the years of the kalpa, we get 
the sum of 2,482,831,914. Dividing this number by 7, 
we get the remainder 3. Therefore the sun has, in the 
year in question, entered Aries ona Tuesday. 

The two numbers which are used as multiplicators 
for the numbers in the middle and. lower places are to 
be explained in the following manner :— 

Dividing the civil days of a kalpa by the solar cycles 


of a kalpa, we get as quotient the number of days which 


compose a year, 4.6. 3654:326'458:388. Reducing this 


fraction by the common divisor of 450,000, we get . 


3659483. The fraction may be further reduced by 
being divided by 3, but people leave it as it is, in order 


method. 
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- that this fraction and the other fractions whigh occur 


in the further course of this computation should have 


a, 


the same denominator. . 

Dividing the universal dnardiva days by the solar 
years of a kalpa, the. quotient is the number of dnardira 
days which belong to a solar year, viz. 52444 668:888 
days.. Reducing this fraction by the common divisor 
of 450,000, we get 5788 days. The fraction may fur- 
ther be reduced by being divided by 3. 

The measures of aolar and lunar years are about 360 
days, as are also the civil years of sun and moon, the 
one being a little larger, the other a little shorter. The 


one of these measures, the lunar year, is used. in this 


computation, whilst the other measure, the solar year, 
is sought for. The sum of the two quotients (of the 
middle and lower number) is the difference between the 
two kinds of years. The upper number is multiplied by 
the sum of the complete days, and the middle and lower 
numbers are multiplied by each of the two fractions. 

If we want to abbreviate the computation, and do 
not, like the Hindus, wish to find the mean motions of 
sun and moon, we add the two multiplicators of the 
middle and lower numbers together. This gives the 
sum of 10,220. 

To this sum we add, for the upper place, the product 
of the divisor x 10 = 96,000, and we get 199449. 
Reducing this fraction by the half, we get 54). 

In this chapter (p. 27) we have already explained 


that by. multiplying the days by 5311, and dividing 
the product by 172,800, we get the number of the 


adhimdeas, If we now multiply the number of years 


_ inatead of the days, the product is x}, of the product 


which we should get when multiplying by the number 
of days, Ifwe, therefore, want to have the eame quotient 
which we get by the first division, we must divide by 
ste of thé divisor by which we divided in the peeknee 


"viz. 480 (for 360 x 480 = 172,800). 
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Similar to this method is that one prescribed by A.sscood : 
Pulisa : “ Write down the number of the partial months fn: finding the 
in two different places. In the one place multiply scoeding to 
it by 1111, and divide the product by 67,500. Sab- 
tract the quotient from the number in the other place, 
and divide the remainder by 32. The quotient is the 
number of the adhimdsa months, and the fraction in 
the quotient, if there-is one, represents that part of an 
adhimdsa month which is in course of formation. Maul- ° 
tiplying this amount by 30, and dividing the product 
by 32, the quotient, represents the days and day-frac- 
tions of the current adhimdsa month. 

The rationale of this method is the following : — 

If you divide the solar months of a catwryuga by the zx 
adhimdsa months of a caturyuga, in accordance with the methoa 
theory of Pulisa, you get as quotient 3233588. Ifyou © 
divide the months by this number, you get the com- 
plete adhimdsa months of the past portion of the catwr- 
yuga or kalpa. Pulisa, however, wanted to divide by 
wholes alone, without any fractions. Therefore he had 
to subtract something from the dividendum, as has 
already been explained in a similar case (p. 36). We 
have found, in applying the computation to our gauge- 
year, as the fraction of the divigor, y.244%,, which may 
be reduced by being divided by 32. Thereby we get 


tou: 

Pulisa has, in this calculation, reckoned by the solar 
days into which a date is resolved, instead of by months. 
For he says: ‘‘ You write this number of days in two Further 
‘different places.. In the one place you multiply it by fom = Fan, 
271 and divide the product by 4,0 50,000. The quo- 
tient you subtract from the number in the other 
place and divide the remainder by 976. The quo- 
tient is the number of adhimdsa months, days, and 
day-fractions.” 

Further he says: “The reason of this is, that. by 
dividing the days of a catwryuga by the adhimdsa 
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months, you get as quotient 976 days and a remainder 
of 104,064. The common divisor for this number and 
for the divisor is 384. Reducing the fraction thereby,. 
we get zartinao days.” 

Here, however, I suspect either the copyist or the 
translator, for Pulisa was too good a scholar to commit 
similar blunders. ‘The matter is this :— 

Those days which are divided by the adhimdsa 
months are of necessity solar days. The quotient con- 
tains wholes and fractions, as has been stated. Both 
denominator and numerator have as common divisor the 
number 24. Reducing the fraction thereby, we get 


shits. 

If we apply this rule to the months, and reduce 
the number of adhimdsa months to fractions, we get 
47,800,000 as denominator, A divisor common to both 
this denominator and its numerator is 16. Reducing 
the fraction thereby, we get 3.524 };o5- 

If we now multiply the number which Pulisa adopts 
as divisor by the just-mentioned common divisor, «.e. 
384, we get the product 1,555,200,000, viz. solar days 
in a caturyuga. But it is quite impossible that this 
number should, in this part of the calculation, be 
used as a divisor. If we want to base this method on 
the rules of Brahmagupta, dividing the universal solar 
months by the adhimdsa months, the result: will be, 
according to the method employed by him, double the 
amount of the adhimdsa. 

Further, a similar method.may be used for the com- 
putation of the dnardtra days. 

Write down the partial lunar days in two different 
places. In the one place, multiply the number by. 
50,663, and divide the product by 3,562,220. Sub-. 
tract the quotient from the number in the other 
place, and divide the remainder by 63 without any 
fraction. , 

-In the further very lengthy speculations of the: 
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Hindus there is no use at all, especially as they require 
the avama, 1.e. the remainder of the partial dnardéra, 
for the remainders which we get by the two divisions 
have two different denominators. 

He who is perfectly acquainted with the preceding 
rules of resolution will also be able to carry out the 
opposite function, the composition, if a certain amount 
of past days of a kalpa or caturyuga be given. To 
make sure, however, we shall now repeat the necessary 
rules. 


If we want to find the years, the days being given, | 


the latter must necessarily be civil days, 1.¢. the differ- 
ence between the lunar days and the dnardtra days. 
This difference (z.¢. the civil days) stands in the same 
relation to their dnardira as the difference between the 
universal lunar days and the universal dnardira days, 
viz. 1,577,916,450,000, to the universal dinardtra days. 
The latter number (7.¢. 1,577,916,450,000) is represented 
by 3,506,481. If we multiply the given days by 55,739, 
and divide the product by 3,506,481, the quotient repre- 
sents the partial dnardtra days. Adding hereto the civil 
days, we get the number of lunar days, viz. the sum of 
the partial solar and the partial adhimdsa days. These 
lunar days stand in the same relation to the adhimdsa 
days which belong to them as the sum of the uni- 
versal solar and adhimdsa days, viz. 160,299,900,000 
to the universal adhimdsa days, which number (ze. 
160,299,900,00v) is represented by the number 178,111. 

If you, further, multiply the partial lunar days by 
§311, and divide the product by 178,111, the quotient 
is the number of the partial adhimdsa days. Subtract- 
ing them from the lunar days, the remainder is the 
number of solar days. Thereupon you reduce the days 
to months by dividing them by 30, and the months to 
years by dividing them by 12. This is what we want 
to find. 

fg. the partial civil days which have elapsed up to 
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our gauge-year are 720,635,951,963. This number is 
given, and what we want to find is, how many Indian 


" years and months are equal to this sum of days. 


First, we multiply the number by 55,739, and divide 
the product by 3,506,481. The quotient is 11,455,224,575 
dnardtra days. 

We add this number to the civil days. The sum is 
732,091,176,538 lunar days. We multiply them by 
5311, and divide the product by 178,111. The quotient 
is the number of adhimdsa days, viz. 21,829,849,018. 

We subtract them from the lunar days and get 
the remainder of 710,261,327,520, 7.¢. partial solar 
days. We divide these by 30 and get the quotient of 
23,675,377,584, te. solar month’. Dividing them by 
12, we get Indian years, viz. 1,972,948,132, the same 
number of years of which our gauge-date consists, as we 
have already mentioned in a previous passage. 

Yakfb Ibn Tarik has a note to the same effect : 
“Multiply the given civil days by the universal lunar 
days and divide the product by the universal civil 
days. Write down the quotient in two different places. 
In the one place multiply the number by the universal 
adhimdsa days and divide the product by the universal 
lunar days. The quotient gives the adhimdsa months. 
Multiply, them by 30 and subtract the ptoduct from 
the number in the other place. The remainder is the 
number of partial solar days. You further reduce them 
to months and years.” 

The rationale of this calculation is the following :— 
We have already mentioned that the given number of 
days are the difference between the lunar days and 
their dnardira, as the universal civil days are the dif- 
ference between the universal lunar days and their 
universal dnardira. These two measures stand in a 
constant relation to each other. Therefore we get the 
partial lunar days which are marked in two different 
places. Now, these are equal to the sum of the solar 
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and adhimdsa days, as the general lunar days are equal 
to the sum of universal solar days and universal adhi- 
mdsa days. Therefore the partial and the universal 
adhimdsa days stand in the same relation to each other 
as the two numbers written in two different places, there 
being no difference, whether they both mean months 
or days. 
The following rule of Yaktb for the computation of Yaktbs’ 
the partial dnardtra days by means of the partial adhi- the compu- 


masa months is found in all the manuscripts of his etal ena. 


hooles= rdira days. 

“The past adhimdsa, together with the fractions of the 
current adhimdsa, are multiplied by the universal dna- 
rdtra days, and the product is divided by the universal 
solar months. The quotient is added to the adhimdsa. 

The sum is the number of the past dnardtras.” 

This rule does not, as I think, show that its author criticem 
knew the subject thoroughly, nor that he had much 
confidence either in analogy or experiment. For the 
adhimdsa months which have passed of the caturyuga 
up to our gauge-date are, according to the theory of 
Palisa, 1,196,5254488%. Multiplying this number by 
the dnardira of the caturyuga, we get the product 
30,01 1,600,068,426557,. Dividing this number by the 
solar months, we get the quotient 578,927. Adding 
this. to the adhimdsa, we get the sum 1,775.452. And 
this is not what we wanted to find. On the contrary, 
the number of dnardtra days is 18,835,700. Nor is 
the product of the multiplication of this number by 30 
that which we wanted to find. On the contrary, it 
is 53,263,560. Both numbers are far away from the 
truth. 
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ON THE AHARGANA, OR THE RESOLUTION OF YEARS INTO 
MONTHS, ACCORDING TO SPECIAL RULES WHICH ARE 
ADOPTED IN THE CALENDARS FOR CERTAIN DATES 
OR MOMENTS OF TIME. 


Nor all the eras which in the calendars are resolved 
into days have epochs falling at such moments of time 
when just an adhimdsa or dnardt7a happens to be com- 
plete. Therefore the authors.of the calendars require 
for the calculation of adhimdsa and dnardira certain 
numbers which either must be added or subtracted if 
the calculation is to proceed in good order. We shall 
communicate to the reader whatever of these rules we 
happened to learn by the study of their calendars or 
astronomical handbooks. | 

First, we mention the rule of the Khandakhddyaka, 
because this calendar is the best known of all, and pre- 
ferred by the astronomers to all others. 

Brahmagupta says: “Take the year of the Sakakdla, 
subtract therefrom 587, multiply the remainder by 12, 
and add to the product the complete months which have 
elapsed of the year in question. Multiply the sum by 
3p, and add to the product the days which have elapsed 
of the current month. The sum represents the partial 
solar days. 

‘Write down this number in three different places. 
Add 5 both to the middle and lower numbers, and’ 
divide the lowest one hy 14,945. Subtract the quotient 
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from the middle number, and disregard the remainder 
which you have got by the division. Divide the middle 
number by 976. The quotient is the number of com- 
plete adhimdsa months, and the remainder is that which 
has elapsed of the current adhimdsa month. 

“ Multiply these months by 30, and add the product 
to the upper number. ‘The sum is the number of the 
partial lunar days. Let them stand in the upper place, 
and write the same number in the middle place. Mul- 


tiply it by 11, and add thereto 497. Write this sum — 


in the lower place. Then divide the sum by 111,573. 
Subtract the quotient from the middle number, and dis- 
regard the remainder (which you get by the division). 
Further, divide the middle number by 703, and the 
quotient répresents the dnardtra days, the remainder 
theavamas. Subtract the anardtradays from the upper 
number. The remainder is the number of civil days.” 

This is the ahargana of the Khandakhddyaka. Divid- 
ing the number by 7, the remainder indicates the week- 
day on which the date in question falls. | 

We exemplify this rule in the case of our gauge-year. 
The corresponding year of the Sukakdla is 953. We 
subtract therefrom 587, and get the remainder 366. 
We multiply it by the product of 12 x 30, since the 
date is without months and days. The product is 
131,760, «e. solar days. 

We write down this number in three different places. 
We add 5 to the middle and lower numbers, whereby 
we get 131,765 in both places. We divide the lower 
number by 14,945. The quotient is 8, which we sub- 
tract from the middle number, and here we get the 
remainder 131,757. Then we disregard the remainder 
in which the division has resulted. 

Further, we divide the middle number by 976. The 
quotient 134 represents the number of months. There 
is besides a remainder of $73. Multiplying the months 
by 30, we get the product 4020, which we add to the 
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solar days. Thereby we get lunar days, viz. 135,780. 
We write down this number below the three numbers, 
multiply it by 11, and add 497 to the product. Thus 
we get the sum 1,494,077. We write this number 
below the four numbers, and divide it by 111,573. The 
quotient is 13, and the remainder, 7¢. 43,628, is dis- 
regarded. We subtract the quotient from the middle 
number. Thus we get the remainder, 1,494,064. We 
divide it by 703. ‘The quotient is 2125, and the re- 
mainder, 4.¢. avama, 1s 388. We subtract the quotient 
from the lunar days, and get the remainder 133,655. 
These are the civil days which we want to find. Divid- 
ing them by 7, we get 4 as remainder. Therefore the 
Ist of the month Caitra of the gauge-year falls on a 
Wednesday. 

The epoch of the era of Yazdajird precedes the epoch 
of this era (v. era nr. 5, p. 7) by 11,968 days. There- 
fore the sum of the days of the era of Yazdajird up to 
our gauge-date is 145,623 days. Dividing them by the 
Persian year and months, we get as the corresponding 
Persian date the year of Yaudlajird 399, the 18th Isfan- 
ddrmadh. Before the adhimdsa month becomes com- 
plete with 30 days, there must still elapse five ghafi, 
1.e. two hours. In consequence, the year is a leap year, 
and Caitra is the month which is reckoned twice in it. 

The following is the method of the canon or calendar 
Al-arkand, according to a bad translation: “If you 
want to know the Arkand, i.e. ahargana, take 90, mul- 
tiply it by 6, add to the product 8, and the years of 
the realm of Sindh, ¢.e. the time till the month Safar, 


_A.H. 117, which corresponds to the Caitra of the year 


109. Subtract therefrom 587, and the remainder re- 
presents the years of the Shukh. 

An easier method is the following: “Take the com- 
plete years of the Aera Yazdayirdi, and subtract there- 
from 33. ‘The remainder represents the years of the 
Shakh. Or you may also begin with the original ninety 
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years of the Arkand. Multiply them by 6, and add 14 
to the product. Add to the sum the years of the Aera 
Yazdajirdi, and subtract therefrom 587. The remainder 
represents the years of the Shakh.” 

I believe that the here-mentioned Shakh-is identical 
with Saka. However, the result of this calculation does 
not lead us to the Saka era, but to the Gupta era, which 
here is resolved into days. Ifthe author of the Arkand 
began with 90, multiplied them by 6, added thereto 8, 
which would give 548, and did not change this number 
by an increase of years, the matter would come to the 
same result, and would be more easy and simple. 

The first of the month Safar, which the author of the 
lattermethod mentions, coincides with the eighth Daimah 
of the year 103 of Yazdajird. Therefore he makes the 
month Caitra depend upon the new moon of Daiméh. 
However, the Persian months have since that time been 
in advance of real time, because the day-quarters (after 
the 365 complete days) have no longer been inter- 
calated. According to the author, the era of the realm 
of Sindh which he mentions must precede the era of 
Yazdajird by six years. Accordingly, the years of 
this era for our gauge-year would be 405. These 
together with the years of the Arkand, with which the 
author begins, viz. 548, represent the sum of 953 years 
as the year of the Sakakdla. By the subtraction of 
that amount which the author has mentioned, it is 
changed into the corresponding year of the Gupta- 
kdla. 

The other details of this method of resolution or 
ahargana are identical with those of the method of the 
Khandakhidyaka, as we have described it. Sometimes 
you find in a manuscript such a reading as prescribes 
the division by 1000 instead of by 976, but this is 
simply a mistake of the manuscripts, as such a method 
is without any foundation. 

Next follows the method of Vijayanandin in his 
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canon called Karanatilaka: ‘Take the years of the 
Sakakdla, subtract therefrom 888, multiply the re- 
mainder by 12, and add to the product the complete 
months of the current year which have elapsed. Write 
down the sum in two different places. Multiply the 
one number by goo, add 661 to the product, and divide 
the sum by 29,282. The quotient represents adhimdsa 
months. Add it to the number in the second place, 
multiply the sum by 30, and add to the product the 
days which have elapsed of the current month. The 
sum represents the lunar days. Write down this num- 
ber in two different places. Multiply the one number 
by 3300, add to the product 64,106, divide the sum by 
210,902. ‘The quotient represents the dnardtra days, 
and the remainder the avamas. Subtract the dnardtra 
days from the lunar days. The remainder is the ahar- 
gana, being reckoned from midnight as the beginning.” 

We exemplify this method in the use of our gauge- 
year. We subtract from the corresponding year of the 
Sakak4la (953) 888, and there remains 65. This num- 
ber of years is equal to 780 months. We write down 
this number in two different places. In the one place 
we multiply it by 900, add thereto 661, and divide the 
product by 29,282. The quotient gives 2329475 adht- 
mdsa months. 

The multiplicator is 30. By being multiplied by it, 
the months are changed into days. The product, how- 
ever, is again multiplied by 30.. The divisor is the pro- 
duct of the multiplication of 976 plus the following 
fraction by 30, the effect of which is that both numbers 
belong to the same kind (i.¢. that both represent days). 
Further, we add the resulting number of months to 
those months which we have previously found. By 
multiplying the sum by 30, we get the product of 
24,060 (read 24,090), .e. lunar days. 

We write them down in two different places. The 
one number we multiply by 3300 and get the product 
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79,398,000 (read 79,497,000). Adding thereto 64,106 
(read 609,601), we get the sum 709,462,104 (read 
79,566,601). By dividing it by 210,902, we get the 
quotient 376 (read 307), te. dnardtra days, and a re- 
mainder of 42252 (read sof Aitr), 1.c. the avamas, We 
subtract the dnardira days from the lunar days, 
‘written in the second place, and the remainder is 
the civil ahargana, i.e. the sum of the civil days, viz. 
23,684 (read 23,713). 

The method of the Pafca-Siddhdntika of Varihami- 
hira is the following : “Take the years of the Sakakdla, 
subtract therefrom 427. Change the remainder into 
months ‘by multiplying it by 12. Write down that 
number in two different places. Multiply the one 
number by 7 and divide the product by 228. The 
quotient is the number of adhimdsa months. ‘Add 
them to the number written down in the second place, 
multiply the sum by 30, and add to the product the 
days which have elapsed of the current month. Write 
down the sum in two different places. Multiply the 
lower number by 11, add to the product 514, and divide 
the sum by 703. Subtract the quotient from the num- 
ber written in the upper place. The remainder you 
get is the number of the civil days.” 

This, Varihamihira says, is the method of the Sid- 
dhanta of the Greeks. ; 

We exemplify this method in one of our gauge-years. 
From the years of the Sakakla we subtract 427. The 


remainder, #.¢. 526 years, is equal to 6312 months. y 


The corresponding number of adhimdsa months is 193 
and a remainder of }§. The sum of these months 
together with the other months is 6505, which are equal 
to 195,150 lunar days. 

The additions which occur in this method are required 
on account of the fractions of time which adhere to the 
epoch of the era in question. The multiplication by 7 is 
for the purpose of reducing the number to seventh parts. 
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The divisor is the number of sevenths of the time of 
one adhimdsa, which he reckons as 32 months, 17 days, 
8 ghati, and about 34 cashaka. 

Further, we write down the lunar days in two diffe- 
rent places. The lower number we multiply by 11, 
and add to the product 514. The sum is 2,147,164. 
Dividing it by 703, we get the quotient 3054, 2.c. the 
tinardtra days, and a remainder of #8%. We subtract 
the days from the number in the second place, and 
get the remainder 192,096, 7.¢. the civil days of the 
date on which we base the chronological computations 
of this book. 

The theory of Varahamihira comes very near that of 
Brahmagupta; for here the fraction at the end of the 
number of the adhimdsa days of the gauge-date is }f, 
whilst in the calculations which we have made, starting 
from the beginning of the kalpa, we found it to be }$ 
which is nearly equal to 14 (c/. p. 29). 

In a Muhammadan canon or calendar called the canon 
Al-harkan we find the same method of calculation, but 
applied to and starting from another era, the epoch of 
which must fall 40,081 (days) after that of the era of 
Yazdajird. According to this book, the beginning of the 
Indian year falls on Sunday the 21st of Daimah of the 
year 110 of Yazdaird. The method may be tested in 
the following manner :— 

“ Take seventy-two years, change them into months 
by multiplying them by 12, which gives the product 
864. Add thereto the months which have elapsed 
between the 1st of Shaban of the year 197, and the 
1st of the month in which you happen to be. Write 
down the sum in two different places. Multiply the 


lower number by 7 and divide the product by 228. 


Add the quotient to the upper number and multiply 
the“sum by 30. Add to the product the number of 
days which: have elapsed of the month in which you 
are. Write down this number in two different places. 
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Add 38 to the lower number and multiply the sum by 
11. Divide the product by 703, and subtract the quo- 
tient from the upper number. The remainder in the 
upper place is the number of the civil days, and the 
remainder in the lower place is the number of the 
avamas. Add 1 to the number of days and divide the 
sum by 7. The remainder shows the day of the week 
on which the date in question falls,” 

This method would be correct if the months of the 
seventy-two years with which the calculation begins 
were lunar. However, they are solar months, in which 
nearly twenty-seven months must be intercalated, 
so that these seventy-two years are more than 864 
months. | 

We shall again exemplify this method in the case of 
our gauge-date, 1.¢. the beginning of Rabi' I., a.u. 422. 
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Between the above-mentioned 1st of Sha‘ban and the date 


latter date there have elapsed 2695 months. Adding 
these to the number of months adopted by the author 
of the method (864), you get the sum of 3559 months. 
Write down this number in two places. Multiply 
the one by 7, and divide the product by 228. The 
quotient represents the adhimdsa months, viz. 100. 
Add them to the number in the other place, and you 
get the sam 3668. Multiply it by 30, and you get the 
product 110,040. Write down this number in two 
different places. Add to the lower number 38, and 
you get 110,078. Multiply it by 11 and divide the 
product by 703. The quotient is 1722 and a remain- 
der of 292, 7.¢. the avamas. Subtract the quotient from 
the upper number, and the remainder, 108,318, repre- 
sents the civil days. | 

This method is to be amended in the following way : 
You must know that between the epoch of the era here 
used and the first of Sha'bin, here adopted as a date, 
there have elapsed 25,958 days, 4.¢. 876 Arabic months, 
or seventy-three years and two months. If we further 


Page 229. 
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Method of 
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add to this number the months which have elapsed 


between that ret Shaban and the rst’ Rabt' I. of the 
gauge-year, we get the sum of 3571, and, together with 
the adhimdsa months, 3680 months, 4.2. 110,400 days. 
The corresponding number of tnardtra days is 1727, 
and a remainder of 319 avamas. Subtracting these 
days, we get the remainder 108,673. If we now sub- 
tract 1 and divide the remainder by 7, the computation 
is correct, for the remainder is 4, t.¢. the day of the 
gauge-date is a Wednesday, as has above (p. 48) been 
stated. 

The method of Durlabha, a native of Multan, is the 
following :—He takes 848 years and adds thereto the 
Laukika-k4la. The sum isthe Sakakila, He subtracts 
therefrom 854, and changes the remainder of years into 
months. He writes them down together with the past 
months of the current year in three different places. 
The lower number he multiplies by 77, and divides 


_ ‘the product by'69,120. The quotient he subtracts 


from the middle number, doubles the remainder, and 
adds thereto 29. The sum he divides by 65, so as to 
get adhimdea months. He adds them to the upper 
number and multiplies the snm by 30. He writes 
down the product. together with the past: days of the 
current month in two different places. He multiplies 
the lower number by 11 and adds to the’ product 686. 
The sum he writes underneath. He divides it by 
403 963, and adds the quotient to the middle number. 
He divides the sum by 703. The quotient represents 
the dnardira days. He subtracts them from the ‘upper 
number. The remainder is the civil akargana, 4. the 
aum of the civil days of the date in question. 

We have already in a former place mentioned the 


~ ontlines of this method. After the author, Durlabha, 


had adopted it for a particular date, he made some 
additions, whilet the bulk of it is unchanged. How- 


_ ever, the Karapasira forbids introducing any innovations 
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which in the method of 2hargana deviate to some other 
process, Unfortunately that which we possess of the 
book is badly translated. What we are able to quote 
from it is the following :— - . 

He subtracts 821 from.the years of the Sokakala. 
The remainder is the basis. This: would be-the year’ 
132 for our.gauge-year. He writes down this number 
in: three different places. He multiplies the first num- 
ber by 132 degrees. The product gives the number - 
17,424 for our gauge-date. He multiplies the second 
number by 46 minutes, and gets the product 6072. 
He multiplies the third number by 34, and gets the 
product 4488. “He divides it by 50, and the quotient 
represents minutes, seconds, &c., viz. 89’ 46”. Then 
he adds to the sum of degrees in the upper place 
112, changing the seconds to minutes, the minutes to 
degrees, the degrees to circles. . Thus he gets 48 circles 
358° 41’ 46”. This is the mean place of the moon when 
the sun enters Aries. | 

Further, he divides the degrees of the mean place of 
the moon by 12. The quotient represents days. The 
remainder of the division he multiplies by 60, and adds 
thereto the minutes of the mean place of the moon. He 
divides the sum by 12, and the quotient represents Page sz. 
ghafts and minor portiong of time. Thus we get 27° 
23’ 29”, t.c. adhimdsa days. No doubt this number 
represents the past portion of the adhimdsa monih, 
which is at present in the course of formation. 

The author, in regard to the manner in which the 
measure of the adhimdsa month is found, makes the 
following remark :— | 

He divides the lunar number which we haye men- 
tioned, viz. I 32° 46 34s by 12. Thereby he gets as 
the portio anni 11° 3’ 52’ 50’, and ag the portio-mensis 
0° §5’ 19” 24” 10". By means of the latter portio he 
computes the duration of the time in which 30 days 
sum up as 2 years, 8 months. 16 days, 4 ghaft, 45 
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cashaka. Then he multiplies the basis by 29 and gets 
the product 3828. He adds thereto 20, and divides 
the sum by 36. The quotient represents the dinardira 
days, viz. 1068. 7 
However, as I have not been able to find the proper 
explanation of this method, I simply give it as I find 
it, but I must remark that the amount of tnardtra 
days which corresponds to a single adhimdsa month is 
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CHAPTER LIV. 


ON THE COMPUTATION OF THE MEAN PLACES oF THE 
PLANETS. 


IF we know the number of cycles of the planets in a General 
kalpa or caturyuga, and farther know how many cycles the deter.” 
have elapsed at a certain moment of time, we also the mean 
know that the sum-total of the days of the kalpa or renetat at 
caturyuga stands in the same relation to the sum-total time 
of the cycles as the past days of the kalpa or caturyuga 
to the corresponding amount of planetary cycles. The 
most generally used method is this :— | 
‘The past days of the kalpa or caturyuga are multi- 
plied by the cycles of the planet, or of its apsis, or of its 
node which it describes in a kalpa or caturyuga. The 
product is divided by the sum-total of the days of the 
kalpa or caturyuga accordingly as you reckon by the 
one or the other. The quotient represents complete 
cycles. These, however, because not wanted, are dis- 
regarded. 
The remainder which you get by the division is mul- 
tiplied by 12, and the product is divided by the sum- — 
total of the days of either kalpa or caturyuga by which 
we have already once divided. The quotient repre- 
sents signs of the ecliptic. The remainder of this divi- 
sion is multiplied by 30, and the product divided by 
the. same divisor. The quotient represents degrees. 
The remainder of this division is multiplied by 60, 
and is divided by the same divisor. The quotient 
representa minutes. | 
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This kind of computation may be continued if we 
want to have seconds and minor values. The quotient 
represents the place of that planet according to its 
mean motion, or the place of that apsis or that node 
which we wanted to find. 

The same is also mentioned by Pulisa, but his 
method differs, as follows:—‘ After having found 
the complete cycles which have elapsed at a cer- 
tain moment of time, he divides the remainder by 
131,493,150. The quotient represents the mean signs 
of the ecliptic. 

‘The remainder is divided by 4,383,105. The quo- 
tient represents degrees. The fourfold of the remainder 
is divided by 292,207. The quotient represents minutes. 
The remainder is multiplied by 60 and the product 
divided by the last-mentioned divisor. The quotient 
represents seconds. 

“This calculation may be continued, so as to give 
third parts, fourth parts, and minor values. The quo- 
tient thus found is the mean place of the pane which 
we want to find.” 

The fact is that Pulisa was obliged to multiply the 
remainder of the cycles by 12, and to divide the pro- 
duct by the days of a caturyuga, because his whole 
computation is based. on the catwryuga. But instead 
of doing this, he divided by the quotient ‘which you 
get if you divide the number of days of a caturyuga by 
12. This quotient is the first number he mentions, viz. 
131,493,150. 

Further, he was obliged to multiply the remainder 
of the signs of the ecliptic by 30, and to divide the 
product by the first divisor; but instead of doing this, 
he divided by the quotient which you get if you divide 
the first number by 30. This quotient is the second. 
number, viz. 4,383,105. 

According to the same analogy, he wanted to divide . 
the remainder of the degrees by the quotient which © 
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you get if you divide the second number by 60. How- 
ever, making this division, he got as quotient 73,051 
and a remainder of 3, Therefore he multiplied the 
whole by 4, in order that the fractions should be raised 
to wholes. For the same reason he also multiplies 
the following remainder by 4; but when he did not 
get wholes, as has been indicated, he returned to mul- 
tiplying by 60. Page a3t. 

If we apply this method to a kalpa according tothe | 

theory of Brahmagupta, the first number, by which the 
remainder of the cycles is divided, is 131,493,037,500. 
The second number, by which the remainder of the 
signs of the ecliptic is divided, is 4,383,101,250. The 
third number, by which the remainder of the degrees 
is divided, is 73,051,687. In the remainder which we 
get by this division there is the fraction of }. There- 
fore we take the double of the number, viz. 146,103,375, 
and we divide by it the double of the remainder of 
minutes. | 

Brahmagupta, however, does not reckon by the kalpa Brahma. 
and catwryuga, on account of the enormous sums of fliss this 
their days, but prefers to them the kaliyuyga, in order perriete 
to facilitate the calculation. Applying the preceding ge sale 
method of ahargana to the precise date of the kaliyuga, ™ 
we multiply its sum of days by the star-cycles of a 
kalpa. To the product we add the basis, 1.c. the remain- 
ing cycles which the planet had at the beginning of 
the kaliyuga. We divide the sum by the civil days 
of the kaliyuga, viz. 157,791,645. The quotient repre- 
sents the complete cycles of the planet, which are dis- 
regarded. 

The remainder we compute in ‘the above-described 
manner, and thereby we find the. mean place of the 
planet. 

The here-mentioned bases are the following for the 
single planets :— 
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For Mars, 4,308,768,000. 

For Mercury, 4,288,896,000. 

For Jupiter, 4,313,520,000 

For Venus, 4,304,448,000. 

For Saturn, 4, 305,312,000. 

For the Sun’s apsis, 933, 120,000. 

For the Moon’s apsis, 1,505,952,000. 

For the ascending node, 1,838,592,000 (v. the notes). 

At the same moment, 1.¢. at the beginning of the kali- 
yuga, sun and moon stood according to their mean 
motion in o° of Aries, and there was neither a plus nor 


a minus consisting of an adhimdsa month or of @na- 


Methods of 
the Khandga- 
khidyaka, 
Earanati- 
laka, and 
Karanasire 


rdirva days. 

In the above-mentioned canones or calendars we find 
the following method :—“ The akargana, 1.e. the sum of 
the days of the date, is, for each planet respectively, 
multiplied by a certain number, and the product is 
divided by another number. The quotient represents 
complete cycles and fractions of cycles, according to 
mean motion. Sometimes the computation becomes 
perfect simply by this multiplication and division. 
Sometimes, in order to get a perfect result, you are 
compelled once more to divide by a certain number 
the days of the date, either such as they are, or multi- 
plied by some number. The quotient must then be 
combined with the result obtained in the first place. 

Sometimes, too, certain numbers are adopted, as ¢.9. 
the basis, which must either be added or subtracted for 
this purpose, in order that the mean motion at the 
beginning of the era should be computed: as beginning 
with 0° of Aries. This is the method of the books 
Khandakhddyaka and Karanattlaka. However, the 
author of the Karanasdra computes the mean places of 
the planets for the vernal equinox, and reckons the 
ahargana from this moment. But these methods are 
very subtle, and are 80 numerous, that none of them har 
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obtained any particular authority. Therefore we refrain 


from reproducing them, as this would detain us too long 
and be of no use. 


The other methods of the computation of the mean 
places of the planets and similar calculations have 
nothing to do with the subject of the present book. 


Tradition 
anda ari 
sun 
below the 
moon. 


nokia of 


haan 


CHAPTER LY. 


ON THE ORDER OF THE PLANETS, THEIR ‘DISTAN CES 
AND SIZES. 


a WHEN oniiee of the lokas, we have eat given a 
quotation from the Vishnu-Purdna and from the com- 
mentary of Patafijali, according to which the place of 
the sun is in the order of the planets below that of the 
moon. This is the traditional view of the Hindus. 
Compare in particular the following passage of the 
Matsya-Purdna :— 

‘‘The distance of heaven from the earth is equai to 
the radius of the earth. The sun is the lowest of all 
planets. Above him there is the moon, and: above 
the moon are the lunar stations and their stars. 
Above them is Mercury, then follow Venus, Mars, 
Jupiter, Saturn, the Great Bear, and above it the pole. 
The pole is connected with the heaven. Tke stars can- 
not be counted by man. Those who impugn this view 
maintain that the’moon at conjunction becomes hidden 
by the sun, as the light of the lamp becomes invisible 
in the light of the sun, and she becomes more visible 
the more she moves away from the sun.” 

We shail now give some quotations from the books 


| of this school relating to the sun, the moon, and the 


stars, and we shall combine herewith the views of the 
astronomers, although of the latter we have only a very 
slender knowledge. 

The Vdyu-Purdna says: “The sun has globular 
shape, fiery nature, and 1000 rays, by which he attracts 
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the water; 400 of these are for the rain, 300 for the geatine 
snow,.and 300 for the air.” rdna. — 

In another passage it says: “Some of them (t6 the 
rays) are for this purpose, that the devas should live in 
bliss; others for the purpose that men should live in 
comfort, whilst others are destined for the fathers.” | 

‘In another passage the author of the Vayu-Purdna 
divides the rays of the sun over the six seasons of the 
year, saying: “ The sun illuminates the earth in that 
third of the year which commences with 0° of Pisces 
by 300 rays; he causes rain in the following third by 
400 rays, and he causes cold and snow in the remain- 
ing third by 300 rays.” | 

Another passage of the same book runs as follows: 
“The rays of the sun and the wind raise the water 
from the sea to the sun. Now, if the water dropped 
down from the sun, it would be hot. Therefore the sun 
hands the water over to the moon, that it should drop 
down from the moon cold, and thus refresh the world.” 

Another passage: “The heat of the sun and his 
light are one-fourth of the heat and the light of the fire. 
In the north, the sun falls into the water during the 
| night ; therefore he becomes red.” 

‘Another passage : “In the beginning there were the 
earth, water, wind, and heaven. Then Brahman per- 
ceived sparks under the earth. He brought them forth 
and divided them into three parts. One third of them 
is the common fire, which requires wood and is extin- 
guished by water. Another thitd is the sun, and the 
last third is the lightning. In the animals, too, there is 
fire, which cannot be extinguished by water. The sun 
attracts the water, the lightning shines through the 
rain, but the fire in the animals is distributed over the 
moist substances by which they nourish themselves.” 

- The Hindus seem to believe that the heavenly bodies 
nourish themselves by the vapours, which also Aris- 
‘totle mentions as the theory of certain people. Thus 


On the 
nature of 
the atars, 
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the author of the Vishnu-Dharma explains that “ the 
sun nourishes the moon and the stars. Ifthe sun did 
not exist, there would not be a star, nor angel, nor man.” 

The Hindus believe regarding the bodies of all the 
stars that they have a globular shape, a watery essence, 
and that they do not shine, whilst the sun aloft is of fiery 
essence, self-shining, and per accidens illuminates other 
stars when they stand opposite tohim. They reckon, ac- 
cording to eyesight, among the stars also such luminous 
bodies as in reality are not stars, but the lights into 
which those men have been metamorphosed: who have 
received eternal reward from God, and reside in the 
height of heaven on thrones of crystal. The Veshnu- 
Dharma says: “The stars are watery, and the rays of 
the sun illuminate them in the night. Those who by 
their pious deeds have obtained a place in the height 
sit there on their thrones, and, when shining, they are 


. yeckoned among the stars.” 


All the stars are called ¢dra, which word is derived 
from tarana, t.c. the passage. The idea is that those 
saints have passed through the wicked world and have 
reached bliss, and that the stars yass through heaven in 
a circular motion. The word nakshatra is limited to 
the stars of the lunar stations. As, however, all of 
these are called fixed stars, the word nakshatra also 
applies to all the fixed stars ; for it medns not encreas- 
ing and not decreasing. I for my part am inclined to 
think that this increasing and decreasing refers to their 
number and to the distances of the one from the other, 


_ but the author of the last-mentioned book (Vishnu- 


Dharma) combines it with their light. For he adds, 
‘‘as the moon increases and decreases.” 

Farther, there is a passage in the same book where 
Markandeya says: “The stars which do not perish be- 
fore the end of the kalpa are equal to a nikharva, 4.¢. 
100,000,000,000. The number of those which fall down 
before the end of a kalpa is unknown. Only he can 
know it who dwells in the height during a kalpa.” 
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_ Vajra spoke: “‘O Markandeya, thou hast lived during 
six kalpas. This is thy seventh kalpa. Therefore _ 
dost thou not know them ?” 

He answered : “If they always remained in the same 
condition, not changing as long as they exist, I should 
not be ignorant of them. . However, they perpetually — 
raise some pious man and bring another down to the 
earth. Therefore I do not keep them in my memory.” 

Regarding the diameters of sun and moon and their On the dia- 
shadows the Matsya-Purdna says: “ The diameter of fhe plateta 
the body of the sun is 9000 yojanas; the diameter of 
the moon is the double of it, and the apsis is as much 
as the two together.” 

The same occurs in the Véyu-Purdna, except that it 
says with regard to the apsis that it is equal to the sun 
when it is with the sun, and that it is equal to the 
moon when it is with the moon. . 

Another author says: ‘The apsis is 50,000 yojanas.” 

_ Regarding the diameters of the planets the Matsya- 
Purdna says: “The circumference of Venus is one- 

—sixteénth of the circumference of the moon, that of Page s33. 

Jupiter three-fourths of the circumference of Venus; 

that of Saturn or Mars three-fourths of that of Jupiter, 

that of Meroury three-fourths of that of Mars.” 

The same statement is also found in the Vdyu-Purdna. 

The same two books fix the circumference of the on the ctr- 
great fixed stars as equal to that of Mercury. The next of the fixed 
smaller class have a circumference of 500 yojanas, the ""™ 
following classes 400, 300, and 200. But there are no 
fixed stars with a smaller circumferencethan 150 yojanas, 

Thus the Vdyu-Purdna. But the Matsya-Purdna 
says: “ The next following classes have a circumference 
of 400, 300, 200, and 100 yojanas. But there is no fixed 
star with less circumference than a half yojana,” 

The latter statement, however, looks suspicious to 
me, and is perhaps 4 fault in the manuscript. 

The author of denisaeusiens says, rs the 
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words of Markandeya: “Abhiit, the Falling Eagle; 
Ardrd, the Sirius Yemenicns; Rohint, or AldabarAn ; 
Punarvasu, t.e. the Two Heads of the Twins; Pushya, 
Revatt, Agastya or Canopus, the Great Bear, the master 
of Vayu, the master of Ahirbudhnya, and the master 
of Vasishtha, each of these stars has a circumfer- 
ence of five yojanas. All the other stars have each 
only a circumference of four yojanas. I do not know 
those stars, the distance of which is not measurable. 
They have a circumference between four yojanas and 
two kuroh, 1.6. two miles. Those which have less cir- 

- cumference than two kuroh are not seen by men, but 
only by the devas,” 

The Hindus have the following theory regarding the 
magnitude of the stars, which is not traced back to any 
known authority : ‘“The diameters of the sun and moon 
are each 67 yojanas; that of the apsis is 100; that of 
Venus 10, of J saa 9, of Saturn 8, of Mars 7, of Mer- 
cury 7.” 

Views of This is all we have been able to learn of the confused. 
the Hindu | notions of the Hindus regarding these subjects. We 
subjects" shall now pass on to the views of the Hindu astro- 
nomers with whom we agree regarding the order of the 
planets and other topics, viz, that the sun‘is the middle 
of the planets, Saturn and the moon their two ends, 
and that the fixed stars are above the planets. Some 
of these things have already been mentioned in the 
preceding chapters. 
Quotation Varahamihira says in tne book Samhitd : ‘The moon 
from the is ulways below the sun, who throws his rays upon her, 
hravches, and lite up the one half of her body, whilst the other 
v.13 half remains dark and shadowy like a pot which you 
place i in the sunshine. The one half which faces the 
gun is lit up, whilst the other half which does not face 
it remains dark. The moon is watery in her essence, 
therefore the rays which fall on her are reflected, as 
they are reflected from the water and the mirror towards 
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the wall. If the moon is in conjunction with the sun, 


the white part of her turns towards the sun, the black 
part towards us. Then the white part sinks downward 


towards us slowly, as the sun marches away from the _ 


moon.’ 
Every educated man among the Hindu theologians, 
and much more s0 among their astronomers, believes 
indeed that the moon is below the sun, and even below 
all the planets. 
' The only Hindu traditions we have regarding the x 
distances of the stars are those mentioned by Ya'kdb 
Ibn Tarik in his book, The Composition of the Spheres, 
and he had drawn his information from the well-known 
Hindu scholar who, A.H. 161, accompanied an embassy 
to Bagdad. First, he gives a metrological statement: 
“A finger is equal to six barleycorns which are put 


one by the side of the other. Am arm (yard) is equal to. 


twenty-four fingers. A farsakh is equal to 16,000-yards.” 

Here, however, we must observe that the Hindus do 
not know the farsakh, that it is, as we have already 
explained, equal to one half a yojana. 

Further, Yakfib says: ‘‘ The diameter of the earth is 
2100 farsakh, its circumference 6596,°, farsakh.” 

On this basis he has computed the distances of the 
planets as we exhibit them in the following table. 

However, this statement regarding the size of the 
earth is by no means generally agreed to by all the pup 
Hindus, So, ¢g. Pulisa reckons its diameter as 1600 
yojanas, and its circumference a8 502644 yyanas, whilst 
Brahmagupta reckons the former as 1581 yojanas, and 
the latter as 5000 yajanas, 

If we double these numbers, they ought to be equal to 
the numbers of Yakib; but thisis not the case. Now 
the yard and the mile are respectively identical accord- 
ing to the measurement both of us and of the Hindus. 
According to our computation the radius of the earth is 
3184 miles, Reckoning, according to the custom of our 
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country, I farsakh = 3 miles, we get 6728 farsakh ; and 
reckoning 1 farsakh = 16,000 yards, as is mentioned by 
Pages Yakdb, we get 5046 farsakh. Reckoning 1 yojana= 
32,000 yards, we get 2523 yojanas. 
Distancesof ‘The following table is borrowed from the book of 
focte” YekbIbn Tarik:— es 


centre ofthe 








earth, and 
howrediae 
petri. | The conventional 
cording to | easures 
Ya Sa Ibn i Their distances from the | distances, differing a 
=e a, | contre of the.earth, and their | according to time on the radius of 
= diameters. and place, reckoned the earth=: 
é in fareakh, x farsakh : : 
= 16,000 yards, 
Radius oftheearth . 1,050 I 
gd (| The smallest distance . 37,500 359 
8 <| The middle distance . 48,500 46, 
al (| The greatest distance . 59,000 564 
Diameter of the moon - 5,000 4h} 
E’ (| The smallest distance . 64,000 603 ¢ 
2 4} The middie distance . 164,000 15654, 
© (| The greatest distance . 264,000 2514 
ol Diameter of Mercury 5,000 4h¢ 
¥ The smallest distance . 269,000 256s, 
a | The middle distance. . 709,500 6757 
> (| The greatest distance . 1,150,000 1,0953% 
Diameter of Venus . | 20,000 - 19g 
. (| The smallest distance . | 1,170,000 1,114} 
§4| The middle distance. 1,690,000 I, 
@ || The greatest distance . | 2,210,000 "2, 1044¢ 
Page 235. Diameter of the Sun . ' 20,000 19g 
a (| The smallest distance ., 2,230,000 | . 2,123H 
“1 | The middle distance .' 5,315,000 | ' 06rd 
3 The greatest distance .! 8,400,000 ,000 
Diameter of Mars | 20,000_—sS 19yr 
(| The smallest distance .!. 8,420,000 | 8,019¢y 
FS The middle distance | 11,410,000 : 50,8663 
5 || The greatest distance .| 14,400,000 | 13,714} 
2 Diameter of Jupiter . | 20,000 | 199+ 
i (| The smallest distance .! 14,420,000 | 13:733¢ 
E | The middle distance. 16,220,000 {| 15,447 
i The greatest distance . 18,020,000 _ 17, 16142 
Diameter of Saturn . 20,000° | 193 
4 (| The radios ofthe outside | 20,000,000 { 19,0474¢ 
The radius of the inside 19,962,000 {| 1,866§ (sic) 
é Its circumference from 
5 the outside ; . | 125,664,000 
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- Dhis theory differs from that on which Ptolemy has Polar on 
based his computation of the distances of the planets iates of 
in the- ‘Kitdb-almanshirdt, and in which he has been page 036. 
followed both by the ancient and the modern astrono- 
mers..' It is their principle that the greatest distance 
of-a planet is equal to its smallest distance from the 
- next. higher. planet, and that between the two globes 
there is not a space void of action. ? 

_ According to this theory, there is between the two 
; globes a@ space not occupied by either of them, in which 
there is something like an axis around which the rota- 
tion takes place. It seems that they attributed to the 
wether a certain gravity, in consequence of which they 
felt the necessity of adopting something which keeps or 
holds the inner globe (the planet) in the midst of the 
‘outer globe (the sether). 

It is well known among all sitronomers thiat there On ooculta- 
is no possibility of distinguishing between the higher perallas. - 
and the lower one of two planets except by means of 
the occultation or the increase of the parallax. However, 
the occultation occurs only very seldom, and only the 
parallax of a single planet, viz. the moon, can be ob- 
served. Now the Hindus believe that the motions are 
equal, but the distances different. The reason why the 
higher planet moves more slowly than the lower is the 
greater extension of its sphere (or orbit) ; and the reason 
why the lower planet moves more rapidly is that its 
sphere or orbit is lessextended. Thus, e.g. one minute 
in the sphere of Saturn is equal to 262 minutes in the 
sphere of the moon. Therefore the times in which 
Saturn and the moon traverse the same space are dif- 
ferent, whilst their motions are equal. 

I have never found a Hindu treatise on this subject, 
but only nunibers relating thereto scattered in various 
books—numbers which are corrupt. Somebody objected ° 
to Pulisa that he reckoned the circumference of the. 
sphere of each planet as 21,600, and its radius as 3438, 
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whilst Varthamihira reckoned the sun's distance from 
- the earth as 2,598,900, and the distance of the fixed stars 


—_ 
tation of the 


88 321,362,683. Thereupon Pulisa replied that the for- 


mer numbers were minutes, the latter yojanas ; whilst 
in another passage he says that the distance of the. fixed 
stars from the earth is sixty times larger than the distance 
of the sun. Accordingly he ought to have reckoned 
the distance of the fixed stars as 155,934,000. 

The Hindu method of the computation of the dis- 
tances of the planets which we have above mentioned 


distances of 18 based on a principle which is unknown to me in the 


present stage of my knowledge, and as long as I have 
no facility i in translating the books of the Hindus, The 
principle is this, that the extension of a minute in the 


" orbit of the moon is equal to fifteen yajanas, The nature 


of this principle is not cleared up by the commentaries 


of Balabhadra, whatsoever trouble he takes. For he 


says: ‘People have tried to fix by observation the 
time of the moon’s passing through the horizon, 1.e. the 
time between the shining of the first part of her body 
and the rising of the whole, or the time between the 
beginning of her setting and the completion of the 
act of setting. People have found this .process to 
last, thirty-two minutes of the circumference of the 
sphere.” However, if it is difficult to fix by obser- 
vation the degrees, it is much more so to fix the 
minutes. 

Further, the Hindus have tried to determine by 
observation the yojanas of the diameter of the moon, 
and have found them to be 480. If you divide them 
by the minutes of her body, the quotient is 15 yojanas, 
as corresponding fo one minute. If you multiply it by 
the minutes of the circumference, you get the product 
324,000. This is the measure of the sphere of the 
moon which she traverses in each rotation. If you 
multiply this number by the cycles of the moon in a 
kalpa or caturyuga, the product is the distance which 
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the moon traverses in either of them. According to 
Brabmagupta, this is in a kalpa 18 17 12,069,200,000,000 
yojanas. Brahmagupta calls this number the yojanas of 
the ecliptic. 

Evidently if you divide this number by the cycles 
of each planet in a kalpa, the quotient represents the 
yojanas of one rotation. However, the motion of the 
planets is, according to the Hindus, as we have 
already mentioned, in every distance one and the 
same. Therefore the quotient represents the measure 
of the path of the sphere of the planet in question.. 

As further, according to Brahmagapta, the relation of 
the diameter to the circumference is nearly equal to the mail ot 
that of 12,99 : 40,980, you multiply the measure of or thelr dis 
the path of the sphere of the planet by 12,959 and thecautre. 
divide the product by 81,960. The quotient is the soupated? 
radius, or the distance of the planet from the centre of Brus 
the earth. ra 

We have made this computation for all the planets 
according to the theory of Brahmagupta, and present. 
the results to the reader in the following table :—_ 
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‘As Pulisa reckons by caturyuggs;, not by kalpas, he 


soaring to multiplies the distance of the path of the sphere of 


of Palisa. 


the moon by the lunar cycles of a caturyuga, and gets 
the product 18,712,080,864,000 yojanas, which he calls 
the yojanas of heaven, It is the distance _— the 
moon traverses in each caturyuga. 

Pulisa reckons the relation of the diameter to the 
circumference as 1250.: 3927. Now, if you multiply 
the circumference of each planetary sphere by 625 and 
divide. the product by 3927, the quotient is the distance 
of the planet from the earth’s centre. We have made 
the same computation as the last one according to the 
view of Palisa, and present the results in the follow- 
ing table. In computing the radii we have disre- 
garded the fractions smaller than }, and have reduced 
larger fractions to wholes. We have, however, not 
taken the same liberty in the calculation of the circum- 
ferences, but have calculated with the utmost accuracy, 
because they are required in the computations of the 
revolutions. For if you divide the yojanas of heaven in 
a kalpa or caturyuga by the civil days of the one or the 
other, you get the quotient 11,858 plus a remainder, 
which is 34428 according to Brahmagupta, and 304-554 
according to Pulisa. This isthe distance which the moon 
every day traverses, and as the motion of all planets is 
the same, it is the distance which every planet in a.day 
traverses. It stands in the same relation to the yojanas 
of the circumference of its sphere as its motion, which 
we want to find, to the circumference, the latter being 
divided into 360 equal parts. Ifyou therefore multiply 
the path common to all the planets by 360 and divide 
the product by the yojanas of the circumference of the 
planet in question, the quotient represents its mean 
daily motion. | 
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The circumferences of | The distances of the 


; ] from the 
Tho planets, | thegpherenof the | blanela from 
v : reckoned in m yojonas. | 
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The ere Stars, the) / : : 2 
gan'sdistancefrom | | asp.890.012 | 41,417,700 (ee) 
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_ As, now, the minutes of the diameter of the moon The dia- a 
stand in the same relation to the minutes of her cir- the planets. 
cumference, 4.¢. 21,600, as the number of yojanas of the naet 23 
diameter, t.c. 480, to the yojanas of the circumference 
of the whole sphere, exactly the same method of 
calculation has been applied to the minutes of the 
diameter of the sun, which we have found to be equal 
to 6522 yojanas according to Brahmagupta, and equal 
to 6480 according to Pulisa. Since Pulisa reckons the 
minutes of the body of the moon as 32, 4.¢. a power of 
2, he divides this number in order to get the minutes 
of the bodies of the planets by 2, till he at last gets 
1. Thus he attributes to the body of Venus 4 of 32 
minutes, i.e. 16; to that of Jupiter } of 32 minutes, 4. 
8; to that of Mercury 4 of 32 minutes, 4.¢. 4; to that 
of Saturn 7, of 32 minutes, 4.6 2; to that of Mars x, of 
32 minutes, 1.¢. I. 
This precise order seems to have taken his fanoy, or 
he would not have overlooked the fact that the diameter 
of Venus is, according to observation, not equal to the 
radius of the moon, nor Mars equal to th of Venus. Method for 
The following is the method of the computation of tation of the 
the bodies of sun and moon at every time, based on ron end 


their distances from the earth, ic. the true diameter given oan tener 
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__ of its orbit, which is found in the computations of the 


corrections of sun and moon. AB is the diameter of 
the body of the sun, CD is the diameter of the earth, 
ODH is the oone of the shadow, HL is its elevation. 
Farther, draw OR parallel to DB. Then is AR the 
difference between AB and OD, and the normal line 
OT is the middle distance of the gun, 4.¢. the radius of 
its orbit derived from the yojanas of heaven (v. p. 72). 
From this the true distance of the sun always differs, 


sometimes being larger, sometimes amaller. We draw 


OK, which is of course determined by the parts of the 
sine. It stands in the same relation to CT, this being 
the sinus totus (=radius), as the yojanas of OK to the 
yojanas of CT. Hereby the measure of thé diameter is 
reduced to yojanas. | 

The yojanas of AB stand in the same relation to the 
yojanas of TC as the minutes of AB to the minutes 
of TC, the latter being the sinus totus. Thereby AB 
becomes known and determined by the minutes of the 
sphere, because the sinus totus is determined by the 


ions measure of the circumference. For this reason Pulisa 


tg 
qu 


says: “ Multiply the yojanas of the radius of the sphere 
of the sun or the moon by. the true distance, and 
divide the product by the sinus totus. By the quotient 
you get for the sun, divide 22,278,240, and by the 
quotient you get for the moon, divide 1,650,240. The 
quotient then represents the minutes of the diameter of 
the body of either sun or moon.” 

' The last-mentioned two numbers are products of the 
multiplication of the. yojanas of the diameters of sun 
and moon by 3438, which is the number of the minutes 


_ of the sinus totus. 


Likewise Brahmagupta says: “ Multiply the yojanas 
of sun or moon by 3416, 4.¢. the minutes of the sinus 
totys, and divide the product by the yojanas of the 
radius of the sphere of ‘sun or moon.” But the latter 


_ rule of division is not correct, because, according to it, 
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the measure of the body would not vary (v. p. 74). 
Therefore the commentator Balabhadra holds the same 
opinion as Pulisa, viz. that the divisor in this. division 
should be the trae-distance reduced (to the measure 
of yojanas).” | 
Brahmagupta gives the following rule for the COM- Brahme- 
putation of the diameter of the shadow, which in our ray for 
canones is called the measure of the sphere of the dragon's tation of te 
head and tail: “ Subtract the yojanas of the diameter the shed: the a to fs 
of the earth, t.c. 1581, from the yyanas of the diameter 
of the sun, te. 6522. There remains 4941, which is 
kept in memory to be used as divisor. It is represented 
in the figure by AR. Farther multiply the diameter 
of the earth, which is the double sinus totus, by the 
yojanas of the true distance of the sun, which is found 
by the correction of the sun. Divide the product by 
the divisor kept in memory. The quotient is the true 
distance of the shadow’s end, | 
‘Evidently the two triangles ARC and CDH are 
similar to each other. However, the normal line CT 
does not vary in size, whilst in consequence of the 
true distance the appearance of AB varies, though its 
size is constantly the same. Now let zhis distance be 
CK. Draw the lines AJ and RV parallel to each other, 
and JKV parallel to AB. Then the latter is equal to 
the divisor kept in memory. 
“ Draw the line JOM. Then M is the head of the cone 
of the shadow for that time. The relation of JV, the — 
divisor kept in memory, to KC, the true distance, is 
the same as that of OD, the diameter of the earth, to 
ML, which he (Brahmagupta) calls a true distance (of Page 2 
the shadow’s end), and it ie determined by the minutes 
of the sine (the earth’s radius being the sinus totus). 
For KO——” 
Now, however, I suspect that in the following some- Lacuna in - 
thing has fallen out in the manuscript, for the author ssript copy 
continues: “Then multiply it (i.¢. the quotient of CK, gupts. 
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. by the divisor kept in memory) by the diameter of the 
_ earth. The product is the distance between the earth’s 


centre and the end of the shadow. Subtract, there- 


from the true distance of the moon and multiply'the 
remainder by the diameter of the earth. Divide the 
product by the true distance of the shadow’s end. 
The quotient is the diameter of the shadow in the 
sphere of the moon. Farther, we suppose the true 
distance of the moon to be LS, and EN is a part of the 
lunar sphere, the radius of which is LS. Since we 


_ have found LM as determined by the minates of the 


sine, it stands in the same relation to CD, this being 
the double stnus totus, as MS, measured in minutes of 


- the sine, to XZ, measured in minutes of the sine.” 


Here I suppose Brahmagupta wished to reduce LM, 
the true distance of the shadow’s end, to yojanas, 
which is done by multiplying it by the yojanas of the 
diameter of the earth, and by dividing the product by 
the double sinus totus. The mentioning of this division 
has fallen out in the manuscript; for without it the 
multiplication of the corrected distance of the shadow's 
end by the diameter of the earth is perfectly superfluous, . 
and in no way required by the computation, 

Further: “ If the number of yojanas of LM is known, 
LS; which is the true distance, must also be reduced to 
yojanas, for the purpose that MS should be determined 
by the same measure. The measure of the diameter of 

te shadow which is thus found represents yojanas. 

Farther, Brahmagupta says: “Then multiply the 


shadow which has been found by the sinus totus, and 


divide the product by the true distance of the moon. 
The quotient represents the minutes. of the shadow 


which we wanted to find.” 


Criticisms | 


However, if the shadow which he has. found were 
determined by yojanas, he ought to have. multiplied it 
by the double sinus totus, and to have divided the pro- 
duct by the yojanas of the diameter of the. earth, in 
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order to find the minutes of the shadow. ~Butas he has 


not done so, this shows that, in his computation, he — 


limited himself to determining the true diameter i in 
minutes, without reducing it to yojanas. 

‘The author uses the true (sphua) diameter without 
its having-been reduced to yojanas. ‘Thus he finds that 


the shadow-in the circle, the radius of which is LS, is _ 


the true diameter, and this is required for the compn- 


tation of the circle, the radius of which is the sinus .. 


totus, The relation of ZX, which he has already found, 
to SL, the true distance, is the same as the relation of 
_ZX in the measure which is sought to SL, this being 
‘the sinus totus. On the basis of this equation the 
reduction (to yojanas) must be made. 

In another passage Brahmagupta says: “The dia- 
mter of the earth is 1581, the diameter of the moon 
480, the diameter of the sun 6522, the diameter of the 
shadow 1581. Subtract the yojanas of the earth from 
the yojanas of the sun, there remains 4941. Multiply 
this remainder by the yojanas of the true distance of 
the moon, and divide the product by the yojanas of the 
true distance of the sun. Subtract the quotient you 
get from 1581, and the remainder is the measure of the 
shadow in the sphere of the moon. Multiply it by 
3416, and divide the product by the yojanas of the middle 
radius of the sphere of the moon. The quotient represents 
the minutes of the diameter of the shadow. 

“‘ Evidently if the yojanas of the diameter of the earth 
are subtracted from the yojanas of the diameter of the 
sun, the remainder is-AR, «.e. JV. Draw the line VCF 
and let fall the normal line KC on O. Then the relation 
of the surplus. JV to KO, the true distance of the sun, is 
the same as the relation of ZF to OC, the true distance 
of the moon. It is indifferent whether these two mean 
diameters are reduced (to yajanas) or not, for ZF is, in this 
case, found as determined by the measure of ygjanas, 

“Draw XN as equal to OF. Then ON is necessarily 


The author 
criticises 
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equal to the diameter of CD, and its sought-for part is 
ZX. The number which is thus found must be sub- 
tracted fromthe diameter of the earth, and the remainder 
will be ZX.” 

For such mistakes as occur in this computation, the 
author, Brahmagupta, is not to be held responsible, but 


uscriptp We rather suspect that the fault lies with the manu- 


script. We, however, cannot go beyond the text we 
have at our disposal, as we do not know how it may be 
in a correct copy. 





The measure of the shadow adopted by Brahma- 
gupta, from which he orders the reader to subtract, 
cannot be a mean one, for‘a mean measure stands in the 
midst, between too little and too much. Further, we 

cannot imagine that this measure should be the greatest 
of the measures of the shadow, including the plus (?); for 


ZF, which is the minus, is the base of a triangle, of 
which the one side, FO, cuts SL in the direction of the 


sun, not in the direction of the end of the shadow. 
Therefore ZF has nothing whatsoever to do with the 
shadow (conjectural rendering). 
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Lastly, there is the possibility that the minus belongs 
to the diameter of the moon. In that case the relation 
of ZX, which has been determined in yojanas, to SL, 
the yojanas of the true distance of the moon, is the 
same as the relation of ZX reckoned in minutes'to SL, 
this being the sinus totus (conjectural rendering). —_— 

By this method is found what Brahmagupta wants to 
find, quite correctly, without the division. by the mean 
radius of the sphere of the moon, which is derived from 
the yojanas of the sphere of heaven (v. p. 72). (For the — 
last three passages vide Notes.) 

The methods of the computation of the Gancien of The fhe compu. 
gun and moon, as given by the Hindu canones, such as diameters” 
the Khandakhddyaka and Karanaséra, are the same as Sanat? 
are. found in the canon of Alkhwarizmi. Also the com- fins 
putation of the diameter of the shadow in the Khanda- ""°* 
khédyaka is similar to that one given by Alkhwarizni, . 
whilst the Karanasara has the following method :— 
“Multiply the bhuktt of the moon by 4 and the bhukts 
of the sun by 13. Divide the difference between the 
two products by 30, and the quotient is the diameter of 
the shadow.” 

The Karanatilaka gives the following method for the Diameter of _ 
computation of the diameter of the sun :—“ Divide the of the sha 
bhuktt of the sun by 2, and write down the half in two ing to the 
different places. In the one place divide it by 10, and ‘tate. 
add the quotient to the number in the second place, 

The sum is the number of minutes of the diameter of 
the sun.” 

In the computation of the diameter of the moon, he 
first takes the bhuktt of the moon, adds thereto pyth of | 
it, and divides:‘the number by 25. The quotient is the 
number of the minutes of the moon’s diameter. 

In the computation of the diameter of the shadow, 
he multiplies the dhuktt of the sun by 3, and from the 
product he subtracts j,th of it. The remainder he sub- 
tracts from the bhukit of the moon, and the double of 


Page 242. 
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the remainder he. divides by 15. The quotient is the 


namber of the minutes of: “the dragon’ a head and 
tail. 

If we would indulge § in: “farther quotations from the 
canones of the Hindus, we should entirely get away from 
the subject of the present.book. . Therefore. we restrict 


_ ourselves to quote from them only subjects more or less. 


connected with the special sabject .of this book, which 


either are. noteworthy for ‘their strangeness, or which 
_ are unknown among our People os Muslims) and | in’ 


our (the Muslim) countries, | 


( 8 ) 


OHAPTER LVI. 


ON THE STATIONS OF THE MOON. 


Tux Hindus use the lunar stations exactly in the BANC On the 


way as the zodiacal sins. As the ecliptic is, by the 
zodiacal siyns, divided “into twelve equal parts, so," by 


the lunar stations, it is divided into twenty-seven equal - 


parts. Each station occupies 13} degrees, or 800 minutes 
of the ecliptic, . The planets enter into them and leave 
them again, and wander to and fro through their nor- 
thern and southern latitudes. The astrologers attribute 
to each station a special nature, the quality of foreboding 


events, and other particular characteristic traits, in the | 
same way as they attribute them to the zodiacal signs. © 
The number 27 rests on the fact that the moon passes. 


through the whole ecliptic in 274 days, in which num- 


trent 


ber the fraction of 4 may be disregarded. In « similar runes ste 


way, the Arabs determine their lunar stations as begin- 47 
ning with the moon’s first becoming visible in the west 


till her ceasing to be visible in the east. Herein they | 


use the following method :— 

Add to the circumference the amount of the revolu- 
tion of the sun in a lunar month. Subtract froni the 
sum the march of the moon for -the two days called 
almihdk (i.e. the 28th and 29th days of a lunation). 
Divide the remainder by the march of the moon for one 
day. The quotient is 27 and a little more than #, which 
fraction must be counted as a whole day. 

_ However, the Arabs are illiterate people, who can 
neither write nor reckon. They only rely upon numbers 
and eyesight. They have no other medium of research 
than eyesight, and are not able to determine the lunar 
stations without the fixed stars inthem. Ifthe Hindus 
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want to describe the single stations, they agree with 
the Arabs regarding certain stars, whilst regarding : 


- others they differ from them. On the whole, the Arabs 


Whether the 


Hindus | 


keep near to the moon’s path, and use, in describing the 
stations, only those fixed stars with which the moon 
either stands in conjunction at certain times, or through 
the immediate neighbourhood of which she passes, 
The Hindus do not strictly follow the same line, but 


have twenty: also take into account the various ‘positions of one star 


= 


with reference to the other, ¢g. one star’s standing in 
opposition or in the zenith of another. Besides, they 


reckon also the Falling Eagle among the stations, #0 as 


to get 28. 
It is this which has led our Astronomers and the 


- guthors of ’anwd books astray; for they say that the 


Hindus have twenty-eight lunar stations, but that they. 
leave out one which is always covered by the rays of the 
sun. Perhaps they may have heard that the Hindus call 
that station in which the moon is, the burning one; 


- that station which it has just left, the left one after the 


i 


embrace ; and that station in which she will enter next, 
the smoking one. Some of our Muslim authors have main- 
tained that the Hindus leave out the station Al-subdénd, 
and account for it by declaring that the moon’s path is 
burning in the end of Libra and the beginning of Scorpio. 

All this is derived from one and the same source, viz. 
their opinion that the Hindus havetwenty-eight stations, 
and that under certain circumstances they drop one. 
Whilst just the very opposite is the case; they have 
twenty-seven stations, and under certain circumstances 
add one. 

Brahmagupta says that i in the book of the Veda there 
is.a tradition, derived from the inhabitants of Mount 


. Mern, tothis effect, that they see two suns, two moons, 


and fifty-four lunar‘stations, and that they have double 


the.amount of days of ours. Then he tries to refute this 


theory by the argument that we do not see the fish (sic) 
of the pole revolve twice:in a day, but only once. I for 
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my part have no means of arraying this erroneous sen- 
tence in a reasonable shape. 

The proper method for the semana of the place Method fot . 
of a star or of a certain degree of a lunar station is this :— the place ct 

Take its distance from o° Aries in minutes, and divide desre ey 
them by 800. The quotient represents whole stations station. 
preceding that station in which the starin questionstands, 

Then remains to bé found the particular place within 
the station in question. Now, either star or degree is 
simply determined according to the 800 parts of the 
station, and reduced by a common denominator, or the 
degrees are reduced to minutes, or they are multiplied 
by 60 and the product is divided by 800, in which case 
_ the quotient represents that part of the station which 
the moon has in that moment already traversed, if the 
station is reckoned as 4). 

These methods of computation suit as well the moon 
as the planets and other stars. The following, however, 
applies exclusively to the moon :—The product of the 
multiplication of the remainder (1.¢. the portion of the 
incomplete lunar station) by 60 is divided by the bhuktt 
of the moon. The quotient shows how much of the 
lunar nakshatra day has elapsed. 

The Hindus are very little. informed regarding the ‘tavie ot the 

fixed stars. I never came across any one of them who ‘Hons taken 
knew the single stars of the lunar stations from eye- apie 
sight, and was able to point them out to me with his 
fingers. I have taken the greatest pains to investigate 
this subject, and to settle most of it by all sorts of com- 
parisons, and have recorded the results of my research 
in a treatise on the determination of the lunar stations. 
Of their theories on this subject I shall mention as 
much as I think suitable in the present context. But 
before that I shall give the positions of the stations in 
longitude and latitude and their numbers, according to 
the canon Khandakhddyaka, facilitating the study of 
the subject by comprehending all details in the follow- 
ing table :— 
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The notions of the Hindus regarding the stars are 
not free from confusion. They are only little skilled in 
practical observation and calculation, and have no under- 
standing of the motions of the fixed stars. So Variha- 
mihira says in his book Samhiid: “In six stations, 
beginning with Revatt and ending with Mrigasiras, ob- 
servation precedes calculation, so that the moon enters 


fm, chap. €80h one of them earlier according to eyesight than 


according to calculation. 

« In twelve stations, beginning with Ardra and ending 
with Anurfidhé, the precession is equal to half a station, 
so that the moon is in the midst of a station according 
to observation, whilst she is in its first part according 
to calculation. | 

“In the nine stations, beginning with Jyeshtha and 
ending with Uttarabhidrapada, observation falls back 
behind calculation, so that the moon enters each of 
them according to observation, when, according to 
calculation, she leaves it in order to enter the fol- 
lowing.” 7 

My remark relating to the confused notions of the 


‘inamt- Hindus regarding the stars is confirmed, though this is 


perhaps not apparent to the Hindus themselves, eg. by 
the note of Varahamihira regarding Alsharajdn = Afévini, 
one of the first-mentioned six stations; for he says that 
in it observation precedes calculation. Now'the two stars 
of Aévint stand, in our time, in two-thirds of Aries (1.¢. 
between 10°-20° Aries), and the time of Varihamihira 
precedes our time by about 526 years. Therefore by 
whatever theory you may compute the motion of the 
fixed stars (or precession of the equinoxes), the Aévint 
did, in his time, certainly not stand in less than one- 
third of Aries (i.e, they had not come in the precession 
of the equinoxes farther than to 1°-10° Aries). 
Supposing that, in his time, Aévint really stood in 
this part of Aries or near it, as is mentioned in the 
Khandakhddyaka, which gives the computation of sun 
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and moon in a perfectly correct form, we must state 
that at that time there was not yet known what is now 
known, viz. the retrograde motion of the star by the 
distance of eight degrees. How, therefore, could, in 
his: time, observation precede calculation, since the 
moon, when standing in conjunction with the two stars, 
had already traversed nearly two-thirds of the first sta- 
tion? According to the same analogy, also, the other 
statements of Varahamihira may be examined. ; 

The stations occupy a smaller or larger space ac- Bach ste- 
cording to their figures, ¢.¢, their constellations, not pies the 
they themselves, for all stations occupy the same space onthe 
on the ecliptic. This fact does not seem to be known ee 
to the Hindus, although we have already related similar 
notions of theirs regarding the Great Bear. For Brah- 
magupta says in the Uttara-khandakhddydka, i.e. the 
amendation of the Khanda-khddyaka :— 

“The measure of some stations exceeds the measure Quotation 
of the mean daily motion of the moon by one half. megupia 
Accordingly their measure is 19° 45’ 52” 18’”. There 
are six stations, viz. Rohini, Panarvasu, Uttaraphal- 
gunt, Viddkha, Uttarashadha, Uttarabhidrapadd. These 
together occupy the space of 118° 35’ 13° 48”. Far-. 
ther six stations are short ones, each of them occupying 
less than the mean daily motion of the moon by one 
half. Accordingly their measure is 6° 35’ 17” 26”. 

These are Bharant, Ardr4, Aélesha, SvAti, Jyesh¢ha, 
Satabhishaj. They together occupy the space of 39° 31’ 

44° 36’. Of the remaining fifteen stations, each occu- 
pies as much as the mean daily motion. Accordingly 
it ocoupies the space of 13° 10’ 34” 52. They to- 
gether occupy the space of 197° 38’ 43”. ‘These three 
groups of stations together occupy the space of 35 5 

4 5 41” 24”, the remainder of the complete circle 4° 

14’ 18” 0". and this is the space of Abhiit, ie. the 
Falling Eagle, which is left out. I have tried to make 
the investigation of this subject acceptable to the 
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student in my above-mentioned special treatise on the 
lunar stations (v. p. 83). | | 
The scantiness of the knowledge of the Hindus re- 
garding the motion of the fixed stars is sufficiently 
illustrated by the following passage from the Sarnhtid 
of Varihamihira :—“ It has been mentioned in the books 
of the ancients that the summer solstice took place in 
the midst of Aélesha, and the winter solstice in Dha- 
nishtha. And this is correct for that time. Nowadays 
the summer solstice takes place in the beginning .of 
Cancer, and the winter solstice in the beginning of Cap- 
ricornus. If any one doubts this, and maintains that it 
is as the ancients have said and not as we say, let him 


go out to some level country when he thinks that the 


summer solstice is near. Let him there draw a circle, 
and place in its centre some body which stands perpen- 
dicular on the plain. Let him mark the end of its 
shadow by some sign, and continue the line till it 
reaches the circumference of the circle either in east or 


‘west. Let him repeat the same at the same moment 


of the following day, and make the same observation. 
When he then finds that the end of the shadow deviates 
from the first sign towards the south, he must know 
that the sun has moved towards the north and has not 
yet reached its solstice. But if he finds;that the end 
of the shadow deviates towards the north, he knows 
that the sun has already commenced to move south- 
ward and has already passed ite solstice. If a man 
continues this kind of observations, and thereby finds 
the day of the solstice, he will find that our words are 
true.” 

This passage shows that Vardéhamihira had no know- 
ledge of the motion of the fixed stars towardg the east. 
He considers them, in agreement with the name, as 
fied, immovable stars, and represents the solstice as 
moving towards the west. In consequence of this fancy, 
he has, in the matter of the lunar stations, confounded 
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two things, between which we shall now properly dis- 
tinguish, in order to remove doubt and to give the 
matter in a critically emended form. 

_ In the order of the zodiacal signs we begin with that 
twelfth part of the ecliptic which lies north of the point 
of intersection of the equator and the ecliptic according 
to the second motion, i.e. the precession of the equinoxes. 

In that case, the suramer solstice always occurs at the 

beginning of the fourth sign, the winter solstice at the 

beginning of the tenth sign. 

In the order of the lunar stations we begin with that 
twenty-seventh part of the ecliptic which belongs to 
the first of the first zodiacal sign. In that case the 
summer solstice falls always on three-fourths of the 
seventh station (7.¢. on 600’ of the station), and the 
winter solstice on one-fourth of the twenty-first station 
(t.e. on 200’ of the station), This order of things will 
remain the same as long as the world lasts. 

If, now, the lunar stations are marked by certain 
constellations, and are called by names peculiar to these 
constellations, the stations wander round together with 
the constellations. The stars of the zodiacal signs and 
of the stations have, in bygone times, occupied earlier 
(te. more western) parts of the ecliptic. From them 
they have wandered into those which they occupy at 
present, and in future. they will wander into other still 
more eastern parts of the ecliptic, so that in the course 
of time they will wander through the whole ecliptic. . 

According to the Hindus, the stars of the station 
ASlesh& stand in 18° of Cancer. Therefore, according 
to the rate of the precession of the equinoxes adopted 
by the ancient astronomers, they stood 1800 years before 
our time in the 0° of the fourth sign, whilst the con- 
stellation of Cancer stood in the third sign, in which 
there was also the solstice. The solstice has kept its 
place, but the constellations have migrated, just the very 
opposite of what Varaéhamihira has fancied. 
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ON THE HELIACAL RISINGS OF THE STARS, AND ON THE 
viREMONIES AND RITES WHICH THE HINDUS PRAC- 
TISE AT SUCH A MOMENT. 


THE Hindu method for the computation of the heliacal 
risings of the stars and the young moon is, as we think, 
the same as is explained in the canones called Sindhind. 
They call the degrees of a star's distance from the 
sun which are thought necessary for its heliacal rising 
kéldméaka. They are, according to the author of the 
Ghurrat-aletjat, the following :—13° for Suhail, Alya- 
maniys, Alwaki', Al'ayyfk, Alsimakan, Kalb-al'akrab ; 
20° for Albutain, Alhak'a, Alnathra, ASlesha, Sata- 
bhishaj, Revati; 14° for the others. 

Evidently the stars have, in this respect, been divided 
into three groups, the first of which seems to comprise 
the stars reckoned by the Greeks as stars of the first 
and second magnitude, the second the stars of the third 
and fourth magnitude, and the third the stars of the 
fifth and sixth magnitude. 

Brahmagupta ought to have given this classification 
in his emendation of the Khandakhddyaka, but he has 
not done so. He expresses himself in general phrases, 
and simply mentions 14° distance from the sun as 
necessary for the heliacal risings of all lunar stations. 

Yijayanandin says: “Some stars are not covered by 
the rays nor impaired in their shining by the sun, viz. 
_Alayyfk, Alsim&k, Alramih, the two Kagles, Dhanish- 
tha, and Uttarabhadrapada, because they have so much 
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northern latitude, and because also the country (of 
the observer) has so much latitude. For in the more 
northern regions they are seen both at the beginning 
and end of one and the same night, and never dis- 
appear. | 
They have particular methods for the computation On the 
of the helijacal rising of Agastya, t.¢. Suhail or Canopus. rising of 
They observe it first when the sun enters the station — 
Hasta, and they lose it out of sight when he enters the 
station Rehini. Pulisa says: ‘Take double the apsis of 
the sun. If it is equalled by the corrected place of the 
sun, this is the time of the heliacal setting of Agastya.” 
The apsis of the sun is, according to Pulisa, 2% zodiacal 
signs. The double of it falls in 10° of Spica, which is 
the beginning of the station Hasta. Half the apsis 
falls on 10° of Taurus, which is the beginning of the 
station Rohini. 
Brahmagupta maintains. the following in the emen- Quotation 
dation of the Khandakhddyaka ;— magupta. 
“The position of Suhail is 27° Orion, its southern 
latitude 71 parts. The degrees of its distance from the 
sun necessary for its heliacal rising are 12. 
“ The position of Mrigavyadha, 2.e. Sirius Yemenicus, 
is 26° Orion, its southern latitude 40 parts. The de- 
grees of its distance from the sun necessary for its 
heliacal rising are 13. If you want to find the time 
of their risings, imagine the sun to be in the place of 
the star. That amount of the day which has already 
elapsed is the number of degrees of its distance from 
the sun necessary for its heliacal rising. Fix the 
ascendens on this particular place. When, then, the 
sun reaches the degree of this ascendens, the star first 
becomes visible. 
“In order to find the time of the heliacal setting of 
a star, add to the degree of the star six complete zodiacal 
signs. Subtract from the sum the degrees of its dis- 
tance from the sun necessary for its heliacal rising, and 
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fix the ascendens on the remaindér. “When, then, the 
sun enters the degree of the ascendens, that is the time 
of its setting.” 

The book Samhitd mentions certain sacrifices and 
ceremonies which are practised at the heliacal risings 
of various stars. We shall now record them, translat- 
ing also that which is rather chaff than wheat, since we 
have made it obligatory on ourselves to give the quota- 
tions from the books of the Hindus complete and exactly 
as they are. 

Varahamihira says : “ When in the beginning the sun 
had risen, and in his revolution had come to stand in the 
zenith of the towering mountain Vindhya, the latter 
would not recognise his exalted position, and, actuated 
by haughtiness, moved towards him to hinder his 
march and to prevent his chariot from passing above 
it. The Vindhya rose even to the neighbourhood 
of Paradise and the dwellings of the Vidyddharas, the 
spiritual beings. Now the latter hastencd to it because 
it was pleasant and its gardens and meadows were 
lovely, and dwelt there in joy; their wives going to 
and fro, and their children playing with each other. 
When the wind blew against the white garments of 
their daughters, they flew like waving banners. 

In its ravines the wild animals and the lions ap- 
pear as dark black, in consequence of the multitude 
of the animals called bhramara, which cling to them, 
liking the dirt of their bodies when they rub each other 
with the soiled claws. When they attack the rutting 
elephants, the latter become raving. The.monkeys and 
bears are seen climbing up to the horns of Vindhya 
and to its lofty peaks; as if by instinct, they took the 
direction towards heaven. The anchorites are seen at 
its water-places, satisfied with nourishing themselves 
by its fruits. The further glorious things of the Vin- 
dhya are innumerable. 

When, now, Agastya, the son of Varuna (t.e. Suhail, 
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the son of the water), had observed all these proceed- 
ings of the Vindhya, he offered to be his companion in 
his aspirations, and asked him to remain in his place 
until he (Agastya) should return and should have freed 
him (Vindhya) from the darkness which was on him. 

V. 1.——Then Agastya turned towards the ocean, de- 
vouring its water, so that it disappeared. There appeared 
the lower parts of the mountain Vindhya, whilst the 
makara and the water animals were clinging to it. 
They scratched the mountain till they pierced it and dug 
mines in it, in which there remained gems and pearls. 

V. 2.—The ocean became adorned by them, further 
by trees which grew up, though it (the water) was 
feeble, and by serpents rushing to and fro in windings 
on its surface. | 

V. 3.—The mountain has, in exchange for the wrong 
done to it by Suhail, received the ornament which it 
has acquired, whence the angels got tiaras and crowns 
made for themselves. 

V. 4.—Likewise the ocean has, in exchange for the 
sinking down of its water into the depth, received the 
sparkling of the fishes when they move about in it, the 
appearance of jewels at its bottom, and the rushing to 
and fro of the serpents and snakes in the remainder of 
its water. When the fishes rise over it, and the conck- 
shells and pearl-oysters, you would take the ocean for 
ponds, the surface of their water being covered with the 
white lotus in the season of Sarad and the season of 
autumn. 

V. 5.—You could scarcely distinguish between this 
water and heaven, because the ocean is adorned with 
jewels as the heaven is adorned with stars ; with many- 
headed serpents, resembling threads of rays which come 
from the sun; with crystal in it, resembling the body 
of the moon, and with a white mist, above which rise 
the clouds of heaven. 

V. 6.—How should I not praise him who did this 
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great deed, who pointed out to the angels the beauty of 
the crowns, and made the ocean and the mountain 
Vindhya a treasure-house for them ! 

V. 7.—That is Suhail, by whom the water. becomes 
clean from earthly defilement, with which the purity of 
the heart of the pious man is commingled, clean, I say 
from that which overpowers him in. the intercourse 
with the wicked. 

V. 8.—Whenever Agastya rises and the water in- 
creases in the rivers and valleys during his time, you 
see the rivers offering to the moon all that is on the 
surface of their water, the various kinds of white and 
red lotus and the papyrus; all that swims in them, the 
ducks and the geese (pelicans ?), as a sacrifice unto him, 
even as a young girl offers roses and presents when she 
enters them (the rivers). 

V. 9.—We compare the standing of the pairs of red 
geese on the two shores, and the swimming to and fro 
of the white ducks in the midst while they sing, to the 
two lips of a beautiful woman, showing her teeth when 
she laughs for joy. 

V. 10.—Nay, we compare the black lotus, standing 
between white lotus, and the dashing of the bees against 
it from desire of the fragrancy of its smell, with the 
black of her pupil within the white of the, ring, moving 
coquettishly and amorously, being surrounded by the 
hair of the eyebrows. 

V. 11.—When you then see the ponds, when the light 
of the moon has risen over them, when the moon illu- 
minates their dim waters, and when the white lotus 
opens which was shut over the bees, you would think 
them the face of a beautiful woman, who looks with a 
black eye from a white eyeball. 

V. 12.—When a stream of the torrents of Varshakéla 
has flown to them with serpents, poison, and the impu- 
rities, the rising of Suhail above them cleans them from 
defilement and saves them from injury. 
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V. 13.—As one moment’s thinking of Suhail before 
the door of a man blots out his sins deserving of punish- Page 249. 
ment, how much more effective will be the fluency of 
the tongue praising him, when the task is to do away 
with sin and to acquire heavenly reward! The former 
Rishis have mentioned what sacrifice is necessary when 
Suhail rises. I shall make a present to the kings by 
relating it, and shall make this relation a sacrifice unto 
Him. So I say: 

V. 14.—His rising takes place at the moment when ~ 
some of the light of the sun appears from the east, and 
the darkness of night is gathered in the west. The 
beginning of his appearance is difficult to perceive, and 
not every one who looks at him understands it. There- 
fore ask the astronomer at that moment about the direc- 
tion whence it rises. 

V. 15, 16.—LTowards this direction offer the sacrifice 
called argha, and spread on the earth what you hap- 
pen to have, roses and fragrant flowers as they grow 
in the country. Put on them what you think fit, 
gold, garments, jewels of the sea, and offer incense, 
saffron, and sandalwood, musk and camphor, together 
with an ox and a cow, and’ many dishes and sweet- 
meats, | 

V. 17,—Know that he who does this during seven 
consecutive years with pious intention, strong belief, 
and confidence, possesses at the end of them the whole 
earth and the ocean which surrounds it on the four 
sides, if he is a Kshatriya. 

V. 18.—If he is a Brahman, he obtains his wishes, 
learns the Veda, obtains a beautiful wife, and gets 
noble children from her. If he is a Vaigya, he obtains 
much landed property and acquires a glorious lordship. 
If he is a Sidra, he will obtain wealth. All of them 
obtain health and safety, the cessation of injuries, and - 
the realisation of reward.” — 

This is Varahamihira’s statement regarding the 
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offering to Suhail. In the same book he gives also the 
rules regarding Rohint: | 

“Garga, Vasishtha, Kasyapa, and Parféara told their 
pupils that Mount Meru is built of planks of gold. 
Out of them there have risen trees with numerous 
sweet-smelling flowers and blossoms. The bees already 
surround them with a humming pleasant to hear, and 
the nymphs of the Devas wander there to and fro with 
exhilarating melodies, with pleasant instruments and 
everlasting joy. This mountain lies in the plain Nan- 
danavana, the park of paradise. So they say. Jupiter 
was there at a time, and then Narada the Rishi asked 
him regarding the prognostics of Rohini, upon which 
Jupiter explained them to him. I shall here relate 
them as far as necessary. 

V. 4.—Let a man in the black days of the month 
Ashidha observe if the moon reaches Rohini. Let him 
seek to the north or east of the town a high spot. To 
this spot the Brahman must go who has the charge of 
the houses of the kings. He is to light there a fire and 
to draw a diagram of the various planets and lunar 
stations round it. He is to recite what is necessary for 
each one of them, and to give each its share of the 
roses, barley, and oil, and to make each planet propi- 
tious by throwing these things into the fire. Round the 
fire on all four sides there must be as much as possible 
of jewels and jugs filled with the sweetest water, and 
whatever else there happens to be at hand at the 
moment, fruits, drugs, branches of trees, and roots of 
plants. Further, he is to spread there grass which is 
cut with a sickle for his night-quarters. ‘Then he is to 
take the different kinds of seeds and corns, to wash 
them with water, to put gold in the midst of them, 
and to deposit them in a jug. He is to place it towards 
a certain direction, and to prepare Homa, 1... throw- 
ing barley and oil into the fire, at the same time re- 
citing certain passages from the Veda, which refer to 
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different directions, viz. Varuna-mantra, Vayava-mantra, 
and Soma-mantra. 

He raises a danda, 1.c. a long and high spear, from 
the top of which hang down two straps, the one as long 
as the spear, the other thrice as long. He must do all 
this before the moon reaches Rohini, for this purpose, 
that when she reaches it, he should be ready to deter- 
mine the times of the blowing of the wind as well as 
its directions. He learns this by means of the straps 
of the spear. 

V. 10.—If the wind on that day blows from the cen- 
tres of the four directions, it is considered propitious; 
if it blows from the directions between them, it is 
considered unlucky. If the wind remains steady in the 
same direction, powerful and without changing, this 
too is considered propitious. The time of its blowing 
is measured by the eight parts of the day, and each 
eighth part is considered as corresponding to the half 
of a month. 

V..11.—When the moon leaves the station Robini, 
you look at the seeds placed in a certain direction. 
That of them which sprouts will grow plentifully in 
that year. 

V. 12,.—When the moon comes near Rohini, you 
must be on the look-out. Ifthe sky is clear, not affected 
by any disturbance; if the wind is pure and does not 
cause a destructive commotion ; if the melodies of the 
animals and birds are pleasant, this is considered pro- 
pitious. We shall now consider the clouds. 

V. 13, 14.—If they float like the branches of the 
valley (? batn ?), and out of them the flashes of lightning 
appear to the eye; if they open as opens the white 
lotus ; if the lightning encircles the cloud like the rays 
of the sun ; if the cloud has the colour of s¢cbiwm, or of 
bees, or of saffron ; 

V. 15-19.—If the sky is covered with clouds, and 
out of them flashes the lightning like gold, if the rain- 
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bow shows its round form coloured with something like 
.the red of evening twilight, and with colours like those 
of the garments of a bride; if the thunder roars like 
the screaming peacock, or the bird which cannot drink 
water except from falling rain, which then screams for 
joy, as the frogs enjoy the full water-places, so as to 
croak vehemently ; if you see the sky raging like the 
raging of elephants and buffaloes in the thicket, in the 
various parts of which the fire is. blazing; if the clouds 
move like the limbs of the elephants, if they shine like 
the shining of pearls, conch-shells, snow, and even as 
the moonbeams, as though the moon had lent the clouds 
her lustre and splendour ; 

V. 20.—All this indicates muth rain and blessing by 
a rich growth. 

V. 25.—At the time when the Brahman sits amidst 
the water-jugs, the falling of stars, the flashing of the 
lightning, thunderbolts, red glow in the sky, tornado, 
earthquake, the falling of hail, and the screaming of 
the wild animals, all these things are considered as 
unlucky. 

V. 26.—If the water decreases in a jug on the north 
side, either by itself, or by a hole, or by dripping away, 
there will be no rain in the month Sravana. If it de- 
creases In a jug on the east side, there will be no rain 
in Bhaédrapada. If it decreases in a jug on the south 
side, there will be no rain in Agvayuja; and if it de- 
creases in a jug on the west side, there will be no rain 
in Karttika. If there is no decrease of water in the 
jugs, the summer rain will be perfect. 

V. 27.—From the jugs they also derive prognostics 
as to the different castes. The northern jug refers to 
the Brahman, the eastern to the Kshatriya, the southern 
to the Vaisya, and the western to the Sidra. If the 
names of people and certain circumstances are inscribed 
upon the jugs, all that happens to them if, ¢g. they 
break or the water in them decreases, is considered as 
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prognosticating something which concerns those per- 
sons or circumstances.” 

“The rules relating tothe stations Svati and Sravana 
are similar to those relating to Rohini. When you are 
in the white days of the month Ashdidha, when the 
moon stands in either of the two stations Ashadhi, 
i.e. Pirva-ashadha or Uttara-ashidhd, select a spot as 
you have selected it for Rohini, and take a balance 


of gold. That is the best. If it is of silver, it is @ 
middling. If it is not of silver, make it of wood ” 


called khayar, which seems to be the khadira tree 
(1.e. Acacia catechu), or of the head of an arrow with 
which already a man has been killed. The smallest 
measure for the length of its beam is a span. The 
longer it is, the better; the shorter it is, the less 
favourable. 

V. 6.—A scale has four strings, each 10 digits long. 
Its two scales are of linen cloth of the size of 6 digits. 
Its two weights are of gold. 

V. 7, 8.—Weigh by it equal quantities of each 
matter, water of the wells, of the ponds, and of the 
rivers, elephants’ teeth, the hair of horses, pieces of gold 
with the names of kings written on them, and pieces of 
other metal over which the names of other people, or the 
names of animals, years, days, directions, or countries 
have been pronounced. 

V. 1.—In weighing, turn towards the east; put the 
weight in the right scale, and the things which are to 
be weighed in the left. Recite over them and speak to 
the balance: 

V. 2.— Thou art correct; thou art Deva, and the 
wife of a Deva. Thou art Sarasvati, the daughter of 
Brahman. Thou revealest the right and the truth. 
Thou art more correct than the soul of correctness. 

V. 3.—Thou art like the sun and the planets in their 
wandering from east to west on one and the same road. 

V. 4.—Through thee stands upright the order of the 
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world, and in. thee is united the truth and the correct- 
ness of all the angels and Brahmans, | 

V.. 5.—Thou art the daughter of Brahman, and a 
man of thy house is Kaéyapa.’ 

V. 1.—This weighing must take place i in the even- 
ing. Then put the things aside, and ‘repeat their 
weighing the next morning. That which has increased. 
in weight will flourish and thrive in that year; that 
which has decreased will be bad and go back. 

This weighing, however, is not only to be done in 
Ashadhf, but also in Rohini and SvAtt.. 

V. 11—If the year is a leap-year, and the weigh- 
ing happens to take place in the repeated month, the 
weighing is in that year twice done. _ 

V. 12.—If the prognostios are identical, what they 
forebode will happen. If they were not identical, 
observe the prognostios of Rohint, for it ‘is predomi- 
nan 
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CHAPTER LVI. 


HOW EBB AN D FLOW FOLLOW EACH OTHER IN THE 
OCEAN. 


WIth regard to tile cause why the water of the ocean 
- always remains as it is, we quote the following passage 
from the Matsya-Purdna :—“ At the beginning there 
were sixteen mountains, which had wings and could fly 
and rise up into the air. However, the rays of Indra, 
the ruler, burned their wings, so that they fell down, 
deprived of them, somewhere about the ocean, four of 
them in each point of the compass—in the east, Risha- 
bba, Balahaka, Cakra, Mainika; in the north, Candra, 
Kanka, Drona, Suhma; in the west, Vakra, Vadhra, 
Narada, Parvata; in the south, Jtmfita, Dravina, Main- 


&ka ; Mahaéaila (?). Between the third and the fourth 


of the eastern mountains there is the fire Samvartaka, 
which drinks the water of the ocean. But for this the 
ocean would fill up, since the rivers perpetually flow 
to it. 

“This fire was the fire of one of their kings, called 
Awrva, ‘He had inherited the realm from his father, 
who was killed while he was still an embryo. When 
he was born and grew up, and heard the history of his 
father, he became angry against the angels, and drew 
his sword to kill them, sizice they had neglected the 
guardianship of the world, notwithstanding mankind's 
worshipping them and notwithstaniling their being in 


ce 


close. contact with the world. Thereupon the angels . 
humiliated themselves before him and tried to con-— 
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ciliate him, so that he ceased from his wrath. Then he 
spoke to them: ‘But what am I to do with the fire of 
my wrath?’ and they advised him to throw it into the 
ocean. It is this fire which absorbs the waters of the 
ocean. Others say: ‘The water of the streams does not 
Page ose, increase the ocean, because Indra, the ruler, takes up 
the ocean in the shape of the cloud, and sends it down 
as rains, ” | 
The man in Again the Matsya-Purdna says: ‘The black part in 
* the moon which is called Saéalaksha, ic. the hare’s 
figure, is the image of the figures of the above-men- 
tioned sixteen mountains reflected by the light of the 
moon on her body.” 

The Vishnu-Dharma says: “The moon is called Saéa- 
laksha, for the globe of her body is watery, reflecting 
the figure of the earth as a mirror reflects. On the 
earth there are mountains and trees of different shapes, 
which are reflected in the moon as a hare’s figure. It 
is also called Mrigaléitcana, i.e. the figure of a gazelle, 
for certain people compare the black part on the moon’s 
face to the figure of a gazelle.” 

‘Btory of the The lunar stations they declare to be the daughters 
themoon, Of Prajapati, to whom the moon is married. He was 
especially attached to Rohint, and preferred her to the 
others, Now her sisters, urged by jealousy, complained 
of him to their father Prajapati. The latter strove to 
keep peace among them, and admonished him, but with- 
out any success. Then he cursed the moon (Zunus), in 
consequence of which his face became leprous. Now 
the moon repented of his doing, and came penitent to 
Prajapati, who spoke to him: ‘‘ My word is one, and 
cannot be cancelled; however, I shall cover thy shame 
for the half of each month.” Thereupon the moon 
spoke to Prajapati: ‘‘ But how shall the trace of the sin 
of the past be wiped off from me?” Praj&pati answered : 
“By erecting the shape of the livia of Mahfideva as an 
object of thy worship.” This he did. The linga he 
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raised was the stone of Soman&th, for soma means the the idol of 
moon and ndtha means master, so that the whole word 
means master of the moon. The image was destroyed 

by the Prince Mahmtd—may God be merciful to 
him!—a.u. 416. He ordered the upper part to be 
broken and the remainder to be transported to his resi- 

dence, Ghaznin, with all its coverings and trappings of 

gold, jewels, and embroidered garments. Part of it 

has been thrown into the hippodrome of the town, 
together with the Cakrasvdmin, an idol of bronze, that 

had been brought from Taneshar. Another part of the 

idol from Somanfth lies before the door of the mosque 

of Ghaznin, on which people rub their feet to clean 

them from dirt and wet. 

The liga is an image of the penis of Mahadeva. I origin ot 
have heard the following story regarding it :—" A Rishi, i 
on seeing Mahfdeva with his wife, became suspicious 
of him, and cursed him that he should lose his penis. 

At once his penis dropped, and was as if wiped 
off. But afterwards the Rishi was in a position to 
establish the signs of his innocence and to confirm 
them by the necessary proofs. The suspicion which 
had troubled his mind was removed, and he spoke to 
him : ‘ Verily, I shall recompense thee by making the 
image of the limb which thou hast lost the object of 
worship for men, who thereby will find me road to God, 
and come near him.’” 

Varihamihira says about the construction of the te con. 
linga: “ After having chosen a faultless stone for it, the bitge 
take it as long as the image is intended to be. Divide Verthamt 
it into three parts. The lowest part of it is quad- Brikaiton- 
rangular, as if it were a cube or quadrangular column. wil 53" 
The middle part is octagonal, its surface being divided 
by four pilasters. The upper third is round, rounded 
off so as to resemble the gland of a penis. 

V. 54.—In erecting the figure, place the quadran- 
gular third within the earth, and for the octagonal third 
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make a cover, which is called pinda, quadrangular from 
without, but so as to fit also on the quadrangular 
third in the earth. The octagonal form of the inner 
side is to fit on to the middle third, which projects out 

Pageass. of the earth. The round third alone remains without 
cover.” 

Further he says :— 

V. 55.—‘‘If you make the round part too small or 
too thin, it will hurt the country and bring about evil 
among the inhabitants of the regions who have con- 
structed it. If it does not go deep enough down into 
the earth, or if it projects too little out of the earth, 

Chapter ix. this causes people to fall ill, When it is in the course 

i of construction, and is struck by a peg, the ruler and 
his family will perish. If on the transport it is hit, 
and the blow leaves a trace on it, the artist will 
perish, and destruction and diseases will spread in that 
country.” 

The worship In the south-west of the Sindh country this idol is 

Somnath. frequently met with in the houses destined for the 
worship of the Hindus, but Somanéth was the most 
famous of these places, Every day they brought there 
a jug of Ganges water and a basket of flowers from 
Kashmir. They believed that the livga of Somanfth 
would cure persons of every inveterate illness and heal 
every desperate and incurable disease. 

The reason why in particular Somanith has become 
so famous is that it was a harbour for seafaring people, 
and a station for those who went to and fro between 
Suffla in the country of the Zanj and China. 

Popular be. Now as regards ebb and flow in the Indian Ocean, 
Hef about of which the former is called bharna (?), the latter 
the tides. = yu hara (?), we state that, according to the notions of the 
common Hindus, there is a fire called Vadavdnala in 
the ocean, which is always blazing. The flow is caused 
by the fire’s drawing breath and its being Llown up by 
the wind, and the ebb is caused by the fire's exhaling 
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the breath and tite cessation of its being blown up by 
the wind. | 

Mant has.come to a belief like this, after he had 
heard from the Hindus that there is a demon in the 
sea whose drawing breath and exhaling breath causes 
the flow and the ebb. 

The educated Hindus determine the daily phases of 
the tides by the rising and setting of the moon, the 
monthly phases by the increase and waning of the ~ 
moon; but the physical cause of both phenomena is not 
understood by them. 

It is flow and ebb to which Somandth owes its name Origin ofthe 
(ue. master of the moon); for the stone (or linga) of of some 
Somanfth was originally erected on the coast, a little ™ 
less than three miles west of the mouth of the river 
Sarsutt, east of the golden. fortress Bardi, which had 
appeared as a dwelling-place for Vasudeva, not far from 
the place where he and his family were killed, and 
where they were burned. Each time when the moon 
rises and sets, the water of the ocean rises in the flood 
so as to cover the place in question. When, then, the 
moon reaches the meridian of noon and midnight, the 
water recedes in the ebb, and the place becomes again 
visible. Thus the moon was perpetually occupied in 
serving the idol and bathing it. Therefore the place 
was considered as sacred to the moon. The fortress 
which contained the idol and its treasures was not 
ancient, but was built only about a hundred years ago. 

The Vishnu-Puréna says: “The greatest height of Quotation — 
the water of the flow is 1500 digits.” This statement risgs- 
seems rather exaggerated; for if the waves and the -" — 
mean height of the ocean rose to between sixty to 
seventy yards, the shores and the bays would be more 
overflown than has ever been witnessed. Still this is 
not entirely improbable, as it is not in itself impossible 
on account of some law of nature. 

The fact that the just-mentioned fortress is said to 
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have appeared out of the ocean is not astonishing for 
that particular part of the ocean; for the Dtbajat 
islands (Maledives and Laccadives) originate in a 


‘ similar manner, rising out of the ocean as sand-downs. 


They increase, and rise, and extend themselves, and 


. remain in this condition for a certain time. Then they 


become decrepit as if from old age; the single parts 
become dissolved, no longer keep together, and dis- 
appear in the water as if melting away. The inhabi- 
tants of the islands quit that one which apparently dies 
away, and migrate to a young and fresh one which is 
about to rise above the ocean. They take their cocoa- 
nut palms along with them, colonise the new island, 
and dwell on it. 

That the fortress in question is called golden may 
only be a conventional epithet. Possibly, however, 
this object is to be taken literally, for the islands of 
the Zaébaj are called the Gold Country (Suvarnadvipa), 
because you obtain much gold as deposit if you wash 
only a little of the earth of that country. 
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CHAPTER LIX, 
ON THE SOLAR AND LUNAR ECLIPSES. 


It is perfectly known to the Hindu astronomers that 
the moon is eclipsed by the shadow of the earth, and 
the sun is eclipsed by the moon. Hereon they have 
based their computations in the astronomical hand- 
books and other works. 

Varfhamihira says in the Samhitd :-— 

V. 1.—“Some scholars maintain that the Head be- Quotation 
longed to the Daityas, and that his mother was Sim- hamihira’s 
hiké. After the angels had fetched the amrita out of oe 
the ocean, they asked Vishnu to distribute it among 
them. When he did so, the Head also came, resembling 
the angels in shape, and associated himself with them. 
When Vishnu handed him a portion of the amrita, he 
took and drank it. But then Vishnu perceived who it 
was, hit him with his round cakra, and cut off his head. 
However, the head remained alive on account of the 
amrita in its mouth, whilst the body died, since it had 
not yet partaken of the amrifa, and the force of the 
latter had not yet spread through it. Then the Head, 
humbling itself, spoke: ‘For what sin has this been 
done?’ Thereupon he was recompensed by being 
raised to heaven and by being made one of its in- 
habitants. 

V. 2.—Others say that the Head has a body like sun 
and moon, but that it is black and dark, and. cannot 
therefore be seen in heaven. Brahman, the first father, 
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ordered that he should never appear in heaven except 
at the time of an eclipse. 

V. 3.—Others say that: he has a head like that of'a 
serpent, and a tail like that of a serpent, whilst others 
say that he has no other body besides the black colour 


which. is seen.” 


After having finished the relation of these absurdities, 
Varéhamihira continues :— 

V. 4. If the Head had a body, it would act by 
immediate contact, whilst we find that he eclipses from 
a distance, when between him and the moon there is. 
an interval of six zodiacal signs. Besides, his-motiort: 
does not increase nor decresse, so that we cannot 
imagine an eclipse to be caused. by his body reaching 
the spot of the lunar eclipse. 

V. 5.—And if a man commits himself to such a. 
view, let him tell us for what purpose the cycles of the 
Head's rotation have been calculated, and what is the 
use of their being correct in consequence of the fact 
that his rotation is a regular one. If the Head is 
imagined to be a serpent with head and tail, why does 
it not — from a distance less or more than six 
zodiacal signs ? | 

V. 6.—His body i is there present bsbeea head and. 
tail; both hang together by means of the;body. Still 
it does not eclipse sun nor moon nor the fixed stars of 
the lunar stations, there being an eclipse only if there 
are two heads opposed to each other. 

V. 7.—If£ ‘the latter were the case, and the moon 
rose, being eclipsed by one of the two, the sun would 
necessarily set, being eclipsed by the other. Likewine, 
if the moon should set eclipsed, the sun would rise 
eclipsed. And nothing of the kind ever ocours. 

V. 8.—As has been mentioned by scholars who enjoy - 


the help of God, an eclipse of the moon is her enter- 


ing the ahadow of the earth, and an eclipse of the sun 


-‘cousists in this that the moon. covers and hides the sun 
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from'us. Therefore the lunar eclipse will never revolve 
from the west nor the solar eclipse from the east. © 

VV. 9.—A long shadow stretches away from the earth, 
in like manner as the shadow of a tree. 

V. 10.—When the moon has only little latitude, 
standing i in the seventh sign of its distance from the 
sun, and if it does not stand. too far north or south, in 
that case the moon enters the shadow of the earth and 
‘is eclipsed thereby. The first contact: takes place on 
the side of the eas’ . 

V. 11.—When the sun is reached by the moon from 
the west, the moon covers the sun, as if a portion of a 
cloud covered. him. The amount of the covering differs 
in different regiéns. 

V.'12.—Because that which covers the moon is tai: 
her light wanes when one-half of it is eclipsed; and 
because that which covers the sun is not large, the rays 
are powerful notwithstanding the eclipse. , 

V. 13.-—The nature. of the Head has nothing what- 
aver to do with the lunar and solar eclipses. On this 
subject the scholars in their books agree.” 

After having described the nature of the two eclipses, 
as he understands them, he complains of those who do 
not know this, and says: “ However, common people 
are always very:lond in proclaiming the Head to be 
the cause of an eclipse, and they say, ‘If the Head 
did not appear and did not bring about the eclipse, the 
Brahmans would not at that moment undergo an obli- 
gatory washing.’ ” 

Var@haniihira says :— 

V. 14.—‘* The reason of this is that the head humi- 
 linted -iteelf after it had been cut off, and received from 
Brahman a portion of the offering which the Brahmans 
offer to the fire at the moment of an eclipse. | 

V. 15.— Therefore he is near the spot of the eclipse, 
searching for his portion. Therefore at that time people . 
mention him frequently, and consider hiin as the cause 
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of the eclipse, although he has nothing whatsoever to 
do with it; for the eclipse depends entirely upon the 
uniformity and the declination of the orbit of the 
moon.” 

The latter words of Vardhamihira, who, in passages 
quoted previously, has already revealed himself to us 
as a man who accurately knows the shape of the world, 
are odd and surprising. However, he seems sometimes 
to side with the Brahmans, to whom he belonged, and 
from whom he could not separate himself. Still he 
does not deserve to be blamed, as, on the whole, his 
foot stands firmly on the basis of the truth, and he 
clearly speaks out the truth. Compare, e.g. his state- 
ment regarding the Samdhi, which we have mentioned 
above (v. i. 366). 

Would to God that all distinguished men followed 
his example! But look, for instance, at Brahmagupta, 
who is certainly the most distinguished of their astro- 
nomers. For as he was one of the Brahmans who read 
in their Puranas that the sun is lower than the moon, 
and who therefore require a head biting the sun in 
order that he should be eclipsed, he shirks the truth 
and lends his support to imposture, if he did not—and 
this we think by no means impossible—from intense 
disgust at them, speak as he spoke simply in order to 
mock them, or under the compulsion of some mental 
derangement, like a man whom death is about to rob of 
his consciousness. The words in question are found in 
the first chapter of his Brahmasiddhanta :— 

‘Some people think that the eclipse is not caused by 


_ the Head. This, however, is a foolish idea, for it is he 


in fact who eclipses, and the generality of the inhabi- 
tants of the world say that it is the Head who eclipses. 
The Veda, which is the word of God from the mouth of 
Brahman, says that the Head eclipses, likewise the book 
Smriti, composed by Manu, and the Samhitd, composed 
by Garga the son of Brahman. On the contrary, Vari- 
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hamihira, Srishena, Aryabhata, and Vishnucandra main- 
tain that the eclipse is not caused by the Head, but 
by the moon and the shadow of the earth, in direct 
opposition to all (to the generality of men), and from 
enmity against the just-mentioned dogma. For if the 
Head does not cause the eclipse, all the usages of the 
Brahmans which they practise at the moment of an 
eclipse, viz. their rubbing themselves with warm oil, 
and other works of prescribed worship, would be illu- 
sory and not be rewarded by heavenly bliss. If a man 
declares these things to be illusory, he stands outside 
of the generally acknowledged dogma, and that is not 
allowed. Manu says in the Smrii: ‘When the Head 
keeps the sun dr moon in eclipse, all waters on earth 
become pure, and in purity like the water of the Ganges.’ 
The Veda says: ‘The Head is the son of a woman of the 
daughters of the Daityas, called Sainakd’ (? Simhiké ?). 
Therefore people practise the well-known works of piety, 
and therefore those authors must cease to oppose the 
generality, for everything which isin the Veda, Smriti, 
and Samhitd is true.’ 

If Brahmagupta, in this respect, is one of those of 
whom God says (Koran, Sfira xxvii. 14), “ They have 
denied our signs, although their hearts knew them clearly, 
from wickedness and haughtiness,” we shall not argue 
with him, but only whisper into his ear: If people 
must under circumstances give up opposing the reli- 
gious codes (as seems to be your case), why then do you 
order people to be pious if you forget to be so your- 
self? Why do you, after having spoken such words, 
then begin to calculate the diameter of the moon in 
order to éxplain her eclipsing the sun, and the dia- 
meter of the shadow of the earth in order to explain its 
eclipsing the moon? Why do you compute both eclipses 
in agreement with the theory of those heretics, and not 
according to the views of those with whom you think 
it proper to agree? If the Brahmans are ordered to 
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practise some act of worship or something else at the 
occurrence of an eclipse, the eclipse is only the date 
of these things, not ¢heir cause. Thus we Muslims are 
bound to say certain prayers, and prohibited from say- 
ing others, at certain times of the revolution of the sun 
and his light. These things are simply chronological 
dates for those acts, nothing more, for the sun has 
nothing whatever to do with our (Muslim) worship, | 

Brahmagupta says (ii. 110), ‘The generality thinks 
thus.” If he thereby means the totality of the inhabi- 
tants of the inhabitable world, we can only say that he 
would be very little able to investigate their opinions 
either by exact research or by means of historical tra- 
dition. For India itself is, in comparison to the whole 
inhabitable world, only a small matter, and the number 
of those who differ from the Hindus, both in religion 
and law, is larger than the number of those who agree 
with them. 

Or if Brahmagupta means the generality of the Hindus, 
we agree that the uneducated among them are much 
more numerous than the educated ; but we also point 
out that in all our religious codes of divine revelation 
the uneducated crowd is blamed as being ignorant, 
always doubting, and ungrateful. 

I, for my part, am inclined to the belief that that 
which made Brahmagupta speak the above-mentioned 
words (which involve a sin against conscience) was 
something of a calamitous fate, like that of Socrates, 
which had befallen him, notwithstanding the abun- 
dance of his knowledge and the sharpness of his intel- 
lect, and notwithstanding his extreme youth at the 
time. For he wrote the Brahmasiddhdnta when he was 
only thirty years of age. If this indeed is his excuse, 
we accept it, and herewith drop the matter. 

As for the above-mentioned people (the Hindu theo- 
logians), from whom you must take care not to differ, 
how should they be able to understand the astronom.cal 
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theory regarding the moon’s eclipsing the sun, as they, 
in their Purfinas, place the. moon above the sun, and 
that which is higher cannot cover that which is lower 
in the sight of those who stand lower than both. 
Therefore they required some béing which devours 
moon and sun, as the fish devours the bait, and causes 
them to appear in those shapes in which the eclipsed 
parts of them in reality appear. However, in each 
nation there are ignorant people, and leaders still more 
ignorant than they themselves, who (as the Koran, 
Sura xxix. 12, says) “bear their own burdens and other 
burdens besides them,” and who think they can increase 
the light of their minds ; the fact being that the masters 
are as ignorant as the pupils. 

Very odd is that which Varahamihira relates of certain Quotations 
ancient writers, to whom we must pay no attention if hamthire’s 
we do not want to oppose them, viz. that they tried to chap. . 7, 
prognosticate the occurrence of an eclipse by pouring a : 
small amount of water together with the same amount 
of oil into a large vase with a flat bottom on the eighth 
of the lunar days. Then they examined the spots 
where the oil was united and dispersed. The united 
portion they considered as a prognostication for the be- 
ginning of the eclipse, the dispersed portion as a prog- 
nostication for its end. 

Further, Varihamihira says that somebody used to 
think that the conjunction of the planets is the cause 
of the eclipse (V. 16), whilst others tried to prognosticate 
an eclipse from unlucky phenomena, as, ¢.g. the falling 
of stars, comets, halo, darkness, hurricane, landslip, and 
earthquake. “These things,” so he says, “ are not always 
contemporary with an eclipse, nor are they its cause ; 
the nature of an unlucky event is the only thing which 
these occurrences have in common with an eclipse. A 
reasonable explanation is totally different from such 
absurdities.” 

The same man, knowing only too well the character 
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of his countrymen, who like to mix up peas with wolf's 
beans, pearls with dung, says, without quoting any 
authority for his words (V. 63): ‘If at the time of an 
eclipse a violent wind blows, the next eclipse will be 
six months later. Ifa star falls down, the next eclipse 
will be twelve months later. If the air is dusty, it will 
be eighteen months later. If there is an earthquake, it 
will be twenty-four months later. Ifthe air is dark, it 
will be thirty months later. If hail falls, it will be 
thirty-six months later.” 
To such things silence is the only proper answer. 

On the I shall not omit to mention that the different kinds 

thesaipees. Of eclipses described in the ‘canon of Alkhwérizmi, 
though correctly represented. do not agree with the 
results of actual observation.. More correct is a similar 
view of the Hindus, viz. that the eclipse has the colour 
of smoke if it covers less than half the body of the 
‘moon ; that it is coal-black if it completely covers one 
half of her; that it has a colour between black and red 
if the eclipse covers more than half of her body; and, 
lastly, that it is yellow-brown if it covers the whole 
body of the moon. 
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CHAPTER LX. 
ON THE PARVAN. 


THE intervals between which an eclipse may happen: Page sss. 
and the number of their lunations are sufficiently ofthe term 
demonstrated in the sixth chapter of Almagest. The parvan 
Hindus call a period of time at the beginning and end 

of which there occur lunar eclipses, parvan. The fol- 

lowing information on the subject is taken from the 
Samhité. Its author, Varahamihira, says: “ Each six Quotation 
months form a parvan, in which an eclipse may happen. baie 
These eclipses form a cycle of seven, each of which has chap. v, 

a particular dominant and prognostics, as exhibited in * 


the following table :— 


' Number 


























! of the 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 
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Rules for 
the compu- 
tation of the 
parvan froma 
the Khan- 
dakhddyaka. 


Page 259. 


Quotation 
from Vara- 
hamihira’s 
Samhita, 
chap. v. 230. 
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The computation of the parvan in which you happen 
to be is the following, according to the Khandakhddyaka: 
“Write down the ahkargana, as computed according to 
this canon, in two places. Multiply the one by 50, and 
divide the product by 1296, reckoning a fraction, if it is 
not less than one-half, asa whole. Add to the quotient 
1063. Add the sum to the number written in the second 
place, and divide the sum by 180. The quotient, as 
consisting of wholes, means the number of complete 
parvans. Divide it by 7, and the remainder under 7 
which you get means the distance of the particular 
parvan from the first one, 7.c. from that of Brahman. 
However, the remainder under 180 which you get by 
the division is the elapsed part of the parvan in which 
you are. Yousubtract it from 180. If the remainder 
is less than 15, a lunar eclipse is possible or necessary ; 
if the remainder is larger, it is impossible. Therefore 
you must always by a similar method compute that 
time which has elapsed before the particular parvan in 
which you happen to be.”’ 

In another passage of the book we find the following 
rule: “Take the kalpa-ahargana, t.e. the past portion 
of the days of a kalpa. Subtract therefrom 96,031, 
and write down the remainder in two different places. 
Subtract from the lower number 84, and divide the sum 
by 561. Subtract the quotient from the upper number 
and divide the remainder by 173. The quotient you 
disregard, but the remainder you divide by 7. The quo- 
tient gives parvans, beginning with Biahmddt”’ (sic). 

These two methods do not agree with each other. 
We are under the impression that in the second pas- 
sage something has either fallen out or been changed 
by the copyists. 

What Varahamihira says of the astrological portents 
of the parvans does not well suit his deep learning. 
He says: “If in a certain yarvan there is no eclipse, 
but there is one in the other cycle, there are no rains, 
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and there will be much hunger and killing.” If in 
this passage the translator has not made a blunder, 
we can only say that this description applies to each 
parvan preceding such a one in which there occurs an 
eclipse. 

Stranger still is the following remark of his (V. 24): 
‘‘ Tf an eclipse occurs earlier than has been calculated, 
there is little rain and the sword is drawn. If it 
occurs later than has been calculated, there will be 
pestilence, and death, and destruction in the corn, the 
fruit, and flowers. (V. 25.) This is part of what I have 
found in the books of the ancients and transferred to 
this place. If a man properly knows how to calculate, 
it will not happen to him in his calculations that an 
eclipse falls too early or too late. If the sun is eclipsed 
and darkened outside a parvan, you must know that an 
angel called Tvashtri has eclipsed him.” 

Similar to this is what he says in another passage: 
‘If the turning to the north takes place before the sun 
enters the sign Capricornus, the south and the west 
will be ruined. If the turning to the south takes place 
before the sun enters Cancer, the east and the north 
will be ruined. If the turning coincides with the sun’s 
entering the first degrees of these two signs, or takes 
place after it, happiness will be common to all four 
sides, and bliss in them will increase.” 

Such sentences, understood as they seem intended 
to be understood, sound like the ravings of a madman, 
but perhaps there is an esoteric meaning concealed 
behind them which we do not know. 

After this we must continue to speak of the dominz 
temporwm, for these two are of a cyclical nature, adding 
such materials as are related to them. 


Chap. iii. 
6. 


< 


Ibid. v. 4, 5. 


Which of the 
different 
measures of 
time have 
dominants 
and which 
not. 


Page 260. 
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CHAPTER LXI. 


ON THE DOMINANTS OF THE DIFFERENT MEASURES OF 
TIME IN BOTH RELIGIOUS AND ASTRONOMICAL RELA- 
TIONS, AND ON CONNECTED SUBJECTS. 


DuRaTION, or time in general, only applies to the 
Creator as being jis age, and not determinable by a 
beginning and an end. In fact, it is his eternity. 
They frequently call it the soul, i.e. purusha. But as 
regards common time, which is determinable by mo- 
tion, the single parts of it apply to beings beside the 
Creator, and to natural phenomena beside the soul. 
Thus kalpa is always used in relation to Brahman, for 
it is his day and night, and his life is determined by it. 

Each manvantara has a special dominant called 
Manu, who is described by special qualities, already 
mentioned in a former chapter. On the other hand, I 
have never heard anything of dominants of the catur- 
Yyugas or yugas. : 

Varahamihira says in the Great Book of Nativities : 
** Abda, 1.e. the year, belongs to Saturn; Ayana, half a 
year, to the sun; /tzéu, the sixth part of a year, to Mer- 
cury; the month, to Jupiter; Paksha, half a month, to 
Venus; Vdsura, the day, to Mars; Muhdrta, to the 
moon.” 

In the same book he defines the sixth parts of the 
year in the following manner: ‘The first, beginning 
with the winter solstice, belongs to Saturn ; the second, 
to Venus; the third, to Mars; the fourth, to the Moon; 
the fifth, to Mercury; the sixth, to Jupiter.” 
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We have already, in former chapters, described the 
dominants of the hours, of the muhdrtas, of the halves 
of the lunar days, of the single days in the white and 
black halves of the month, of the parvans of the 
eclipses, and of the single manvantaras. What there 
is more of the same kind we shall give in this place. 

In computing the dominant of the year, the Hindus 
use another method than the Western nations, who 
compute it, according to certain well-known rules, from 
the ascendens or horoscope of a year. The dominant of 
the year as well as the dominant of the month are the 
rulers of certain periodically recurring parts of time, 
and are by a certain calculation derived from the dom- 
nants of the hours and the dominanis of the days. 

If you want to find the dominant.of the year, com- 
pute the sum of days of the date in question according 
to the rules of the canon Khandakhdédyaka, which 1s 
the most universally used among them. Subtract there- 
from 2201, and divide the remainder by 360. Maltiply 
the quotient by 3, and add to the product always 3. 
Divide the sum by 7. The remainder, a number 
under 7, you count off on the week-days, beginning 
with Sunday. ‘The dominant of that day you come 
to is at the same time the dominant of the year. The 
remainders you get by the division are the days of his 
rule which have already elapsed. These, together with 
the days of his rule which have not yet elapsed, give 
the sum of 360. 

It is the same whether we reckon as we have just 
explained, or add to the here-mentioned sum of days 
319, instead of subtracting from it. 

If you want to find the dominant of the month, sub- 
tract 71 from the sum of days of the date in question, 
and divide the remainder by 30. Double the quotient 
and add 1. The sum divide by 7, and the remainder 
count off on the week-days, beginning with Sunday. 
The dominant of the day vou come to is at the same 


Computa- 
tion of the 
dominant of 
tho year 
according to 
the Khanda. 
Rhddyaka, 


How to find 
the domi. 
nant cf the 
month. 
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time the dominant of the month. The remainder you 
get by the division is that part of his rule which has 
already elapsed. This, together with that part of his 
rule which has not yet elapsed, gives the sum of 30 days. 

It is the same whether you reckon as we have just 
explained, or add 19 to the days of the date, instead of 
subtracting from them, and then add 2 instead of 1 to 
the double of the sum. 

It is useless here to speak of the dominant of the 
day, for you find it by dividing the sum of the days of 
a date by 7; or to speak of the dominant of the hoar, 
for you find it by dividing the revolving sphere by 15. 
Those, however, who use the dapat xorpixai divide by 15 
the distance between the degree of the sun and the de- 
gree of the ascendens, it being measured by equal degrees. 

The book Sridhava of Mahddeva says: “Each of 
the thirds of the day and night has a dominant. The 
dominant of the first third of day and night is Brahman, 
that of the second Vishnu, and that of the third Rudra.” 
This division is based on the order of the three primeval 
forces (satu, rajas, tamas). 

The Hindus have still another custom, viz. that of 
mentioning together with the dominant of the year one 
of the Nagas or serpents, which have certain names as 
they are used in connection with one or other of the 
planets. We have united them in the following table :— 








ee GE SS 





ee 











The dominant of The names of the serpents which accompany the 











Table of the serpents. | 

the year. ' Dominus Anni, given in two different forms. 
Sun. | Suka (? Vasuki), Nanda. 
Moon. | Pushkara, Citréngada. 
Mars. | Pindfraka, Bharma (?), Takshaka. 
Mercury. | Cabrahasta (7), Karkota, 

| Elfpatra, Padma. 
Venus. * Karkotaka Mahapadma. 


Jupiter. 
| 
Saturn. | Cakshabbadra (2), Sankha. 


' 
ee ee 





ee: 
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The Hindus combine the planets with the sun be- the domi- 
cause they depend upon the sun, and the fixed stars pasties 
with the moon because the stars of her stations belong wakes 
tothem. It is known among Hindu as well as Muslim ““”"* 
astrologers that the planets exercise the rule over the 
zodiacal signs. Therefore they assume certain angelic 
beings as the dominants of the planets, who are ex- 
hibited in the following table, taken from the Vishnu- 


dharma :— 


Table of the dominants of the planets. 


The planets and the two nodes. Their dominants. 


‘ 
’ 
1 
Ya a eet pt ies 
1 
! 
Y 


| 
| 
| 
Sun. | Agni. 
Moon. | Vy4na (7). 
Mars. | Kalmdsha (1). 
Mercury. | Vishnu. 
Jupiter. Sukra. 
Venus. | Gauri. 
Saturn. | Prajapati. | 
The Head. Ganapati (7). 
The Tail. | Viévakarman. 
| 


wemmees eS eee = eee see ne ee ee wee Z . oe ete cere Fe ee | ee 


The same book attributes also to the lunar stations the domi- 
‘ ‘ ‘: nants of the 
as to the planets certain dominants, who are contained tunar 








Visakha. Indrfgni. 


in the following table :— gies 
ae op tee aie ee Rage 262. 
The Lunar Stations. Their duminants. 
Krittika. Agni. 
Rohini. Kesvara. 
Mrigasirsha. Indu, t.e. the moo". 
Ardr&., Rudra. 
Punarvasu. Aditi. 
Pushya. | Guru, 2.¢e, Jupiter. 
Aslesha. Sarpas. 
Magha. Pitaras. 
Parvaphalgunf. Bhaga. 
Uttaraphalgunf. Aryaman. . 
Hasta. Savitri, i.e. Savita. 
Citra. Tvashtri. 
Svatt. Vayu. 
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The Lunar Stations. | Their dominants. 





Anuradha. Mitra. 
Jyeshtha. Sakra. 

Mala. Nirriti. 
Parvaéshadha. Apas. 
Uttaradshadha. Visvé[devas]. 
Abhijit. ‘Brahman. 
Sravana. Vishnu. 
Dhanishta. Vasavas. 
Satabhishaj. Varuna. 
Parvabhadrapada. [Aja ekapad]. 
Uttara bhadrapada. Ahir budhnya. 
Revatt. Pashan. 
ASsvini. Asvin (7). 


Bharani. Yama. 
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CHAPTER LXIl. 


ON THE SIXTY YEARS-SAMVATSARA, ALSO CALLED _ page 263. 
‘“‘ SHASHTYABDA.” 


THE word samvatsara, which means the years, is a tech- xxpians- 


ti f tl 
nical term for cycles of years constructed on the basis terms sam- 


of the revolutions of Jupiter and the sun, the heliacal par Aol 
rising of the former being reckoned as the beginning. 
It revolves in sixty years, and is therefore called shash- 
tyabda, 1.e. sixty years. 

We have already mentioned that the names of the A year is 
lunar stations are, by the names of the months, divided ever by that 
into groups, each month having a namesake in the cor- whieh the 


responding group of stations. We have represented rang of 


these things in a table, in order to facilitate the subject Solu. 
(v. i. 218). Knowing the station in which the heliacal 

rising of Jupiter occurs, and looking up this station 

in the just-mentioned table, you find at the left of it 

the name of the month which rules over the year in 
question. You bring the year in connection with the 

month, and say, eg. the year of Caitra, the year of Var- 

Sdkha, &c. For each of these years there exist astro- 

logical rules which are well known in their literature. 

For the computation of the lunar station in which tow to find 


the heliacal rising of Jupiter occurs, Vardihamihira station of 

gives the following rule in his Samhita :— he iacal ris 
“Take the Sakakala, multiply it by 11, and niultiply toa from 

the product by 4. You may do this, or you may also hime sai 


hit, chap. 


multiply the Sakakala by 44. Add 858g to the product viit’so, a: 
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and divide the sum by 3750. The quotient represents 
years, months, days, &e. 

“ Add them to the Sakakfla, and divide the sum by 
60. The quotient represents great sexagenarian yugas, 
t.e. complete shashtyabdas, which, as not being necessary, 
are disregarded. Divide the remainder by 5, and the 
quotient ‘represents small, complete five-year yugas. 
That which remains being less than one yuga, is called 
samvatsara, %.¢, the year. | 

«V7, 22.—Write down the latter number in two diffe- 
rent places. Multiply the one by 9, and add to the pro- 
duct +, of the number in the other place. Take of the 
sum the fourth part, and this number represents com- 
plete lunar stations, its fractions representing part of 
the next following current station. Count off this 
number of the stations, beginning with Dhanishtha. 
The station you arrive at is that one in which the 
heliacal rising of. Jupiter takes place.” Thereby you 
know the month of the years, as has above been ex- 

_ plained. 
Smaller The great yugas begin with the heliacal rising of 
cntainedin Jupiter in the beginning of the station Dhanishthaé and 
intra the beginning of the month Magha. The small yugas 
have within the great ones a certain order, being 
divided into groups which comprehend certain numbers 
of years, and each of which has a spegial dominant. 
This division is represented by the following table. 

If you know what number in the great yuga the year 
in question occupies, and you look up this number 
among the numbers of the years in the upper part 
of the table, you find under it, in the corresponding 
columns, both the name of the year and the name of 
its dominant. 
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Further, every single one of the sixty years has a 
name of its own, and the yugas, too, have names which 
are the names of their dominants. All these names 
are exhibited in the following table. 

This table is to be used in the same way as the 
preceding one, as you find the name of each year 
of the whole cycle (of sixty years) under the corre- 
_ sponding number. It would be a lengthy affair if we 
_ were to explain the meanings of the single names 
and their prognostics. All this is found in the book 
Samhitd. 
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This is the method for the determination of the Page 267. 
years of the shashtyabda, as recorded in their books. 
However, I have seen Hindus who subtract 3 from 
the era of Vikramaditya, and divide the remainder 
by 60. The remainder they count off from the begin- 
ning of the great yuga. This method is not worth 
anything. . By-the-bye, it is the same whether you 
reckon in the manner mentioned, or add 12 to the 
Sakakila. 

I have come across some people from the country the samvat- 
of Kanoj who told me that, with them, the cycle of ee a 
samvatsaras has 1248 years, each single one of the ~“"* 
twelve samvatsaras having 104 years. According to 
this statement we must subtract 554 from the Sakakila, 
and with the remainder compare the following diagram. 

In the corresponding column you see in which samrat- 
sara the year in question lies, and how many years of 
the samvatsara have already elapsed :— 


The years I, | 105. | 209, 313. 417. | 521. 
I — —_ — — 


Their {. Rukmaksha.: Pilumant.| Kadara. | Kalavrinta, |Naumand.| Moru. 
names | 2) | ; ( 
| 


a eh ee tae eee nee ee we Pee ee ee es nate ere ee ne ce 











The years 625. 729. 833. 937. 1041. 1145. 





| 
Their : | ~ — oF, 
Saene Barbara. | Jambu, Kriti. Sarpa. Hindhbu, | Sindhu. 


When I heard, among these pretended names of sam- 
vatsaras, names of nations, trees, and mountains, I con- 
ceived a suspicion of my reporters, more particularly 
as their chief business was indeed to practise hocus- 
pocus and deception (as jugglers’); and a dyed beard 
proves its bearer to be a liar. I used great care in 
examining every single one of them, in repeating the 
same questions at different times, in a different order 
and context. Butlo! what different answers did I get ! 
God is all-wise ! , 

VOL. I. I 


First poriod 
in the Brah- 
man’s life. 
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CHAPTER LXIII 


ON THAT WHICH ESPECIALLY CONCERNS THE BRAHMANS, 
AND WHAT THEY ARE OBLIGED TO DO DURING THEIR 
WHOLE LIFE. 


The life of the Brahman, after seven years of it have 
passed, is divided into four parts. ‘I'he first part begins 
with the eighth year, when the Brahmans come to him 
to instruct him, to teach him his duties, and to enjoin 
him to adhere to them and to embrace them as long as 
he lives. Then they bind a girdle round his waist and 
invest him with a pair of yajnopavitas, 2.e. one strong 
cord consisting of nine single cords which are twisted 
together, and with a third yajnopavita, a single one 
made’ from cloth. This girdle runs from the left 


‘shoulder to the right hip. Further, he As presented 


with a stick which he has to wear, and with a seal- 
ring of a certain grass, called darbha, which he wears on 
the ring-finger of the right hand. This seal-ring is also 
called pavitva. The object of his wearing the ring on 
the ring-finger of his right hand is this, that it should 
be a good omen and a blessing for all those who receive 
gifts from that hand. The obligation of wearing the 
ring is not quite so stringent as that of wearing the 
yajnopavita, for from the latter he is not to separate 
himself under any circumstances whatever. If he 
takes it off while eating or fulfilling some want of 
nature, he thereby commits a sin which cannot be 
wiped off save by some work of expiation, fasting, or 
almsgiving. 
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This first period ef the Brahman’s life extends till the 
twenty-fifth year of his age, or, according to the Vishnu- 
Purdna, till his forty-eighth year. His duty is to prac- 
tise abstinence, to make the earth his bed, to begin with 
the learning of the Veda and of its explanation, of the 
science of theology and law, all this being taught to him 
‘by a master whom he serves day and night. He washes 
himself thrice a day, and performs a sacrifice to the fire 
both at the beginning and end of the day. After the 
sacrifice he worships his master. He fasts a day and he 
breaks fast a day, but he is never allowed to eat meat. 
He dwells in the house of the master, which he only leaves 
in order to ask for a gift and to beg in not more than 
five houses once a day, either at noon or in the evening. 
Whatever alms he receives he places before his master 
to choose from it what he likes) Then the master 
allows him to take the remainder. Thus the pupil 
nourishes himself from the remains of the dishes of 
his master. Further, he fetches the wood for the fire, 
wood of two kinds of trees, paldsa (Butea frondosa) 
and darbha, in order to perform the sacrifice; for the 
Hindus highly venerate the fire, and offer flowers to it. 
It is the same case with all other nations. They 
always thought that the sacrifice was accepted by the 
deity if the fire came down upon it, and no other 
worship has been able to draw them away from it, 
neither the worship of idols nor that of stars, cows, 
asses, or images. Therefore Bashshar Ibn Burd says: 
‘Since there is fire, it is worshipped.” 

The second period of their lifeextends from thetwenty- 
fifth year till the fiftieth, or, according to the Vishnu-Pur- 


dna, till theseventieth. The master allows him to marry. 


He marries, establishes a household, and intends to have 
descendants, but he cohabits with his wife only once in 
a month after she has become clean of the menstruation. 
He is not allowed to marry a woman above twelve years 
of age. He gains his sustenance ¢ither by the fee he 
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obtains for teaching Brahmans and Kshatriyas, not as 
a payment, but as a present, o7 by presents which he 
receives from some one because he performs for him 
the sacrifices to the fire, or by asking a gift from the 
kings and nobles, there being no importunate pressing 
on his part, and no unwillingness on the part of the 
giver. ‘There is always a Brahman in the houses of 
those people, who there administers the affairs of reli- 
gion and the works of piety. He is called purohita. 
Lastly, the Brahman lives from what he gathers on the 
earth or from the trees. He may try his fortune in the 
trade of clothes and betel-nuts, but it is preferable that 
he should not trade himself, and that a Vaisya should 
do the business for him, because originally trade is for- 
bidden on account of the deceiving and lying which 
are mixed up with it. Trading is permitted to him 
only in case of dire necessity, when he has no other 
means of sustenance. The Brahmans are not, like the 
other castes, bound to pay taxes and to perform services 
to the kings. Further, he is not allowed continually to 
busy himself with horses and cows, with the care for 
the cattle, nor with gaining by usury. The blue colour 
is impure for him, so that if it touches his body, he is 
obliged to wash himself. Lastly, he must always beat 
the drum before the fire, and recite for it the prescribed 
holy texts. | 

The third period of the life of the Brahman extends 
from the fiftieth year to the seventy-fifth, or, according 
to the Vishnu-Purdna, till the ninetieth. He practises 
abstinence, leaves his household, and hands it as well 
as his wife over to his children, if the latter does not 
prefer to accompany him into the life in the wilderness, 
He dwells outside civilisation, and leads the same life 
again which he led in the first period. He does not 
take shelter under ‘a roof, nor wear any other dress but 
some bark of a tree, simply sufficient to cover his loins, 
He sleeps on the earth without any bed, and only 
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nourishes himself by froit, vegetables, and roots.. He 
lets the hair grow long, and does not anoint himeelf 
with oil, 7 

The -fourth period extends till the end of life. He ‘te tourn 
wears a red garment and holds a stick in his hand. 
He is always given to meditation; he strips the mind 
of friendship and enmity, and roots out desire, and 
lust, and wrath. He does not converse with anybody 
at all. When walking to a place of.a particular merit, 
in order to gain a heavenly reward, he does not stop on 
the road in a village longer than a day, nor in a city 
longer than five days, If any one gives him something, 
he does not leave a remainder of it for the following 
day. He has no other business but that of caring 
for the path which leads to salvation, and for reaching 
moksha, whence there is no return to this world. 

The universal duties of the Brahman throughout his The duties 
whole life are works of piety, giving alms and receiving in general. 
them. For that which the Brahmans give reverts to 
the pitaras (is in reality a benefit to the Fathers). He 
must continually read, perform the sacrifices, take care 
of the fire which he lights, offer before it, worship it, 
and preserve it from being extinguished, that he may 
be burned by it after his death. It is called Homa. 

Every day he must wash himself thrice: at the 
samadhi of rising, t.e. morning dawn, at the samdhi of 
setting, i.¢. evening twilight, and between them in the 
middle of the day. The first washing is on account of 
sleep, because the openings of the body have become 
lax during it. Washing is a cleansing from accidental 
impurity and a preparation for prayer. 

Their prayer consists of praise, glorification, and pros- 
tration according to their peculiar manner, viz. pros- 
trating themselves on the two thumbs, whilst the two 
palms of the hands are joined, and they turn their faces 
towards the sun. For the sun is their kibla, wherever 
he may be, except when in the south. For they do not 
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perform any work of piety with the face turned south- 
ward; only when occupied with something evil and 
onlucky they turn themselves towards the south. 

The time when the sun declines from the meridian 
(the afternoon) is well suited for acquiring in it a 
heavenly reward. Therefore at this time the Brahman 
must be clean. 

The evening is the time of supper and of prayer. 
The Brahman may take his supper and pray without 
having previously washed himself. Therefore, evidently, 


the rule as to the third washing is not as stringent as. 


that relating to the first and second washings. 
A nightly washing is obligatory for the Brahman 


only at the times of eclipses, that he should be pre- 


pared to perform the rules and sacrifices prescribed for 
that occasion. 

The Brahman, as long as he lives, eats only twice a 
day, at noon and at nightfall; and when he wants to 
take his meal, he begins by putting aside as much as 
‘is sufficient for one or two men as alms, especially for 
strange Brahmans who happen to come at evening- 
time asking for something. To neglect their mainten- 
ance would bea greatsin. Further, he puts something 
_ aside for the cattle, the birds, and the fire. Over the 
remainder he says prayers and eats it. The remainder 
of his dish he places outside his house, and oes not any 
more come near it, as it is no longer allowable for him, 
being destined for the chance passer-by who wants it, 
be he a man, bird, dog, or something else. 

The Brahman must have a water-vessel for himself. 
If. another one uses it, it is broken.. ‘The same remark 
applies to his eating-instruments. I have seen Brah- 
mans who allowed their relatives to eat with them from 
the same plate, but most of them disapprove of this. 


. He is obliged to dwell between the river Sindh in 


the north and the river Carmanvatt in the south. He 
is not allowed to cross either of these frontiers so as 
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to enter the country of the Turks or of the Karnfta. 
Further, he must live between the ocean in the east 
and west. People say that he is not allowed to stay 
in a country in which the grass which he wears on 
the ring-finger does not grow, nor the black-haired 
gazelles graze. This is a description for the whole 
country within the just-mentioned boundaries. If he 
passes beyond them he commits a sin. 

In a country where not the whole spot in the house 
which is prepared for people to eat upon it is plastered 
with clay, where they, on the contrary, prepare a sepa- 
rate tablecloth for each person eating by pouring water 
over a spot and plastering it with the dung of cows, 
the shape of the Brahman’s tablecloth must be square. 
Those who have the custom of preparing such table- 
cloths give the following as the cause of this custom : 
—The spot of eating is soiled by the eating. If the 
eating is finished, the spot is washed and plastered to 
become clean again. If, now, the soiled spot is not 
distinguished by a separate mark, you would suppose 
also the other spots to be soiled, since they are similar 
to and cannot be distinguished from each other. 

Five vegetables are forbidden to them by the reli- 
gious code :—Onions, garlic, a kind of gourd, the root of 
a plant like the carrots called krnen (?), and another 
vegetable which grows round their tanks called ndlé. 
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CHAPTER LXIV. 


ON THE RITES AND CUSTOMS WHICH THE OTHER CASTES, 
BESIDES THE BRAHMANS, PRACTISE DURING THEIR 
LIFETIME. 


THe Kshatriya reads the Veda and learns it, but does 
not teach it. He offers to the fire and acts according 
to the rules of the Purénas. In places where, as we 
have mentioned (v. p. 135), a tablecloth is prepared 
for eating, he makes it angular. He rules the people 
and defends them, for he :s created for this task. He 
girds himself with a single cord of the threefold yajno- 
pavtta, and a single other cord of cotton. This takes 
place after he has finished the twelfth year of his life. 

It is the duty of the Vaisya to practise agriculture 
and to cultivate the land, to tend the cattle and to 
remove the needs of the Brahmans. He is only allowed 
to gird himself with a single yajnopavita, which is made 
of two cords. 

The Sidra is like a servant to the Brahman, taking 


care of his affairs and serving him. If, though being 


poor in the extreme, he still desires not to be without. 
a yajnopavita, he girds himself only with the linen one, 
Every action which is considered as the privilege of a 
Brahman, such as saying prayers, the recitation of the 
Veda, and offering sacrifices to the fire, is forbidden to 
him, to such a degree that when, eg. a Stdra or a Vaisya 
is proved to have recited the Veda, he is accused by the 
Brahmans before the ruler, and the latter will order his 
tongue to be cut off. However, the meditation on God, 
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works of piety, and almsgiving are not forbidden to 
him. 

Every man who takes to some occupation which is 
not allowed to his caste, as, ¢.g. a Brahman to trade, a 
Sfidra to agriculture, commits a sin or crime, which 
they consider only a little less than the crime of theft. 

The following is one of the traditions of the Hindus: 
—In the days of King Rama human life was very long, 
always of a well-defined and well-known length. Thus 
a child never died before its father. Then, however, 
it happened that the son of a Brahman died while the 
father was still alive. Now the Brahman brought his 
child to the door of the king and spoke to him: “ This 
innovation has sprung up in thy days for no other 
reason but this, that there is something rotten in the 
state of the country, and because a certain Vazir com- 
mits in thy realm what he commits.” Then Rima 
began to inquire into the cause of this, and finally they 
pointed out to him a Candila who took the greatest 
pains in performing worship and in self-torment. The 
king rode to him and found him on the banks of the 
Ganges, hanging on something with his head down- 
ward. The king bent his bow, shot at him, and pierced 
his bowels. Then he spoke: “That is it! I kill thee 
on account of a good action which thou art not allowed 
to do.” When he returned home, he found the son of 
the Brahman, who had been deposited before his door, 
alive. 

All other men except the Candala, as far as they are 
not Hindus, are called mJeccha, 1.¢e. unclean, all those 
who kill men and slaughter animals and eat the flesh 
of cows. 


Story of 

e Ca a 
and the 
Brahman. 


All these things originate in the difference of the Philosophie 
classes or castes, one set of people treating the others abont all 
as fools. This apart, all men are equal to each other, equa. 


as Visudeva says regarding him who seeks salvation: 
“In the judgment of the intelligent man, the Brahman 
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and the Candfla are equal, the friend and the foe, the 
-faithfal and the deceitful, nay, even the serpent and 
the weasel. If to the eyes of intelligence all things 
are equal, to ignorance they appear as separated and 
different.” 

Vasudeva speaks to Arjuna: “If the civilisation of 
the world is that which is intended, and if the direc- 
tion of it cannot proceed without our fighting for the 
purpose of suppressing evil, it is the duty of us who 
are the intelligent to act and to fight, not in order to 
bring to an end that which is deficient within us, but 
because it is necessary for the purpose of healing what 
is ill and banishing destructive elements. Then the 
‘ignorant imitate us in acting, as the children imitate 
their elders, without their knowing the real aim and 
purport of actions. For their nature has an aversion to 
intellectual methods, and they use force only in order 
to act in accordance with the influences of lust and 
passion on their senses. In all this, the intelligent and 
educated man is directly the contrary of them.” 
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CHAPTER LXV. 
ON .THE SACRIFICES. 


Most of the Veda treats of the sacrifices to the fire, 

and describes each one of them. They are different in 
extent, so that certain of them can only be performed 

by the greatest of their kings, So, eg. the asvamedha, Asvamedha. 
A mare is let freely to wander about in the country 
grazing, without anybody’s hindering her. Soldiers 

follow her, drive her, and cry out before her: “She is 

the king ofthe world. He who does not agree, let him 

come forward.” The Brahmans walk behind her and 
perform sacrifices to the fire where she casts dung. 
When she thus has wandered about through all parts Page 272. 
of the world, she becomes food for the Brahmans and 

for him whose property she is. 

Farther, the sacrifices differ in duration, so that only 
he could perform certain of them who lives a very long 
life; and such long lives do no longer occur in this 
our age. Therefore most of them have been abolished, 
and only. few of them remain and are practised now- 
adays. 

According to the Hindus, the fire eats everything. On fire: 
Therefore it becomes defiled, if anything unclean is gen 
mixed up with it, as, ¢.g. water. Accordingly they are 
very punctilious regarding fire and water if they are in 
the hands of non-Hindus, because they are defiled by 
being touched by them. 

That which the fire eats for its share, reverts to the 
Devas, because the fire comes out of their mouths. 
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What the Brahmans present to the fire to eat is oil and 
different cereals—wheat, barley, and rice—which they 
_ throw into the fire. Further, they recite the prescribed 
texts of the Veda in case they offer on their own behalf. 
However, if they offer in the name of somebody else, 

they do not recite anything. 
Btory of the The Vishnu-Dharma mentions the following tradi- 
ing ee tion :—Once upon a time there was a man of the class 
a.” of the Daityas, powerful and brave, the ruler of a wide 
realm called Hiranyfiksha, He had a daughter of the 
name of Dkish (?), who was always bent upon worship 
and trying herself by fasting and abstinence. Thereby 
she had earned as reward a place in heaven. She was 
married to Mahideva. When he, then, was alone with 
her and did with her according to the custom of the 
Devas, 7.¢. cohabiting very long and transferring the 
semen very slowly, the fire became aware of it and be- 
came jealous, fearing lest the two might procreate a fire 
similar to themselves. Therefore it determined to defile 

and to ruin them. 

When Mahadeva saw the fire, his forehead became 
covered with sweat from the violence of his wrath, so 
that some of it dropped down to the earth. The earth 
drank it, and became in consequence pregnant with 
Mars, 2.¢. Skanda, the commander of the army of the 
Devas. 

Rudra, the destroyer, seized a drop of the semen of 
Mahideva and threw it away. It was scattered in the 
interior of the earth, and represents all atom-like sub- 
‘stances (?). 

The fire, however, became leprous, and felt so much 
ashamed and confounded that it plunged down into 
patdla, i.e. the lowest earth. As, now, the Devas missed 
the fire, they went out to search for it. 

First, the frogs pointed it out tothem. The fire, on 
seeing the Devas, left its place and concealed itself in 
the tree afvattha, laying. a curse on the frogs, that, they 
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should have a horrid croaking and be odioas to all 
others. . 

Next,.the parrots betrayed to the Devas the hiding- 
place of the fire. ‘Thereupon the fire cursed them, that 
their tongues should be turned topsy-turvy, that their 
root should be where its tip ought to be. But the 
Devas spoke to them : “If your tongue is turned topsy- 
turvy, you shall speak in human dwellings and eat 
delicate things.” 

The fire fled from the afvattha tree to the tree fami. 
Thereupon the elephant gave a hint to the Devas re- 
garding its hiding-place. Now it cursed the elephant 
that his tongue should be turned topsy-turvy. But 
then the Devas spoke to him: “If your tongue is 
turned topsy-turvy, you shall participate with man in 
his victuals and understand his speech.” 

At last they hit upon the fire, but the fire refused 
to stay with them because it was leprous. Now the 
Devas restored it to health, and freed it from the 
leprosy. The Devas brought back to them the fire 
with all honour and made it a mediator between them- 
selves and mankind, receiving from the latter the 
shares which they offer to the Devas, =“ making these 
shares reach them. 
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CHAPTER LXVI. 
ON PILGRIMAGE AND THE VISITING OF SACRED PLACES. 


PILGRIMAGES are not obligatory to the Hindus, but 
facultative and meritorious. A man sets off to wander 
to some holy region, to some much veuerated idol or to 
some of the holy rivers. He worships in them, worships 
the idol, makes presents to it, recites many hymns and 
prayers, fasts, and gives alms to the Brahmans, the 
priests, and others. He shaves the hair of his head 
and beard, and returns home. 

The holy much venerated ponds are in the cold 
mountains round Meru. The following information 
regarding them is found in both the Vayu and the 
Matsya Purdaas :— 

“ At the foot of Meru there is Arhata (?), a very great 
pond, described as shining like the moon. In it origi- 
nates the river Zanba (? Jambu), which is very pure, 
flowing over the purest gold. 

“Near the mountain Sveta there is the en Uttara- 
manasa, and around it twelve other ponds, each of them 
like a lake. Thence come the two rivers Sandi (?) and 
Maddhyanda (?), which flow to Kirnpurusha. 

“Near the mountain Nila there is the pond pyvd 
(pitanda ?) adorned with lotuses. 

¢ Near the mountain Nishadha there is the pond Vish- 
nupada, wheace comes the river Sarasvati, t.¢. Sarsuti. 
Besides, the river Gandharvi comes from there. 

‘In the mountain Kailasa there is the pond Manda, 
as large as a sea, whence comes the river Mandakini. 
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‘‘ North-east of Kailfisa there is the mountain Can- 
draparvata, and at its foot the pond Acid (?),, whence 
comes the river Acid. 

“ Sonth-east of Kailasa there is the mountain Lohita, 
and at-its foot a pond called Lohita. Thence comes 
the river Lohitanadi. 

“ South of Kailésa there is the mountain SarayuSatt (?), 
and at its foot the pond Mainasa. Thence comes the 
river Sarayi. 

“West of Kailasa there is the mountain Aruna, 
always covered with snow, which cannot be ascended. 
At its foot is the pond Sailéd4, whence comes the 
river Sailéda, 

“North of Kaifisa there is the mountain Gaura (?), 
and at its foot the pond C-n-d-sara (?), 1.¢. having 
golden sand. Near this pond the King Bhagiratha led 
his anchorite life. 

“His story is as follows:—A king of the Hindus 
called Sagara had 60,000 sons, all of them bad, mean 
fellows. Once they happened to lose a horse. They 
at once searched for it, and in searching they continu- 
ally ran about so violently that in consequence the 
surface of the earth broke in. They found the horse in 
the interior of the earth standing before a man who 
was looking down with deep-sunken eyes. When 
they came near him he smote them with his look, 
in consequence of which they were burned on the 
spot and went to hell on account of their wicked 
actions. 

“The collapsed part of the earth became a sea, the 
great ocean. A king of the descendants of that king, 
called Bhagiratha, on hearing the history of his ances- 
tors, was much affected thereby. He went to the 
above-mentioned pond, the bottom of which was 
polished gold, and stayed there, fasting all day and 
worshipping during the nights. Finally, Mahadeva 
asked him what he wanted ; upon which he answered, 
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‘I want the river Ganges which flows in Paradise,’ 
knowing that to any one over whom its water flows 
all his sins are pardoned. Mahfdeva granted him 
his desire. However, the Milky Way was the bed 
of the Ganges, and the Ganges was very haughty, 
for nobody had ever been able to stand against it. 
Now Mahadeva took the Ganges and put it on his 
head. When the Ganges could not move away, he 
became very angry and made a great uproar. How- 
ever, Mahadeva held him firmly, so that it was not 
possible for anybody to plunge into it. Then he took 
part of the Ganges and gave it to Bhagiratha, and this 
king made the middle one of its seven branches flow 
over the bones of his ancestors, whereby they became 
liberated from punishment. Therefore the Hindus 
throw the burned bones of their dead into the Ganges. 
The Ganges was also called by the name of that king 
who brought him to earth, 7¢. Bhagiratha.”’ 

We have already quoted Hindu traditions to the 
effect that in the Dvipas there are rivers as holy as the 
Ganges. In every place to which some particular holi- 
ness is ascribed, the Hindus construct ponds intended 
for the ablutions. In this they have attained to a very 
high degree of art, so that our people (the Muslims), 
when they see them, wonder at them, and are unable 
to describe them, much less to construct anything like 
them. They build them of great stones of an enor- 
mous bulk, joined to each other by sharp and strong 
cramp-irons, in the form of steps (or terraces) like so 
many ledges; and these terraces run all around the 
pond, reaching to a height of more than a man’s stature. 
On the surface of the stones between two terraces they 
construct staircases rising like pinnacles. Thus the 
first steps or terraces are like roads (leading round 
the pond), and the pinnacles are steps (leading up and 
down). If ever so many people descend to the pond 
whilst others ascend, they do not meet each other, and 
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the road is never blocked up, because there are so many 
terraces, and the ascending person can always turn 
aside to another terrace than that on which the descend- 
ing people go. By this arrangement all troublesome 
thronging is avoided. 

In Multén there is a pond in which the Hindus 
worship by bathing themselves, if they are not pre- 
vented. | | 

The Samhité of Varihamihira relates that in Tane- 
shar there is a pond which the Hindus visit from afar 
to bathe in its water. Regarding the cause of this 
custom they relate the following:—The waters of all 
the other holy ponds visit this particnlar pond at the 
time of an eclipse. Therefore, if a man washes in it, 
it is as if he had washed in every single one of all of 
them. Then Varéhamihira continues: “ People say, if 
it were not the head (apsis) which causes the eclipse 
of sun and moon, the other ponds would not visit this 
pond.” 

The ponds become particularly famous for holiness 
either because some important event has happened at 
them, or because there is some passage in the holy 
text or tradition which refers to them. We have 
already quoted words spoken by Saunaka. Venus had 
related them to him on the authority of Brahman, to 
whom they had originally been addressed. In this text 
King Bali also is mentioned, and what he would do till 
the time when Narayana would plunge him down to 
the lowest earth. In the same text occurs the follow- 
ing passage :— 1 do that to him only for this purpose 
that the equality between men, which he desires to 
realise, shall be done away with, that men shall be 
different in their conditions »f life, and that on this 
difference the order of the world is to be based ; further, 
that people shall turn away from jis worship and 
worship me and believe in me. The mutual assistance 
of civilised people presupposes a certain difference 
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among them, in consequence of which the one requires 
the other. According to the same principle, God has 
created the world as containing many differences in 
itself. So the single countries differ from each other, 
one being cold, the other warm; one having good 
soil, water, and air, the other having bitter salt soil, 
dirty and bad smelling water, and unhealthy air. 
There are still more differences of this kind; in some 
cases advantages of all kinds being numerous, in others 
few. In some parts there are periodically return- 
ing physical disasters; in others they are entirely 
unknown. All these things induce civilised people 
carefully to select the places whtre they want to build 
towns. 

That which makes people do these things is usage 
and custom. However, religious commands are much 
more powerful, and influence much more the nature of 
man than usages and customs. The bases of the latter 
are investigated, explored, and accordingly either kept 
or abandoned, whilst the bases of the religious com- 
mands are left as they are, not inquired into, adhered 
to by the majority simply on trust. They do not argue 


_ over them, as the inhabitants of some sterile region do 


On Bonares 


as an 
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not argue over it, since they are born in it and do not 
know anything else, for they love the country as their 
fatherland, and find it difficult to leave it. If, now, 
besides physical differences, the countries differ from 
each other also in law and religion, there is so much 
attachment to it in the hearts of those who live in them 
that it can never be rooted out.” 

The Hindus have some places which are venerated 
for reasons connected with their law and religion, e.g. 
Benares (Barfnasi). For their anchorites wander to it 
and stay there for ever, as the dwellers of the Kaba 
stay for ever in Mekka. They want to live there to 
the end of their lives, that their reward after death 
should be the better for it. They say that a murderer 
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is held responsible for his crime and punished with a 
punishment due to his guilt, except in case he enters 
the city of Benares, where he obtains pardon. Regard- 
ing the cause of the holiness of this asylum they relate 
the following story :— 

‘‘Brahman was in shape four-headed. Now there 
happened some quarrel between him and Sathkara, 7.2. 
Mahideva, and the ‘succeeding fight had this result, 
that one of the heads of Brahman was torn off. At 
that time it was the custom that the victor took the 
head of the slain adversary in his hand and let it hang 
down from his hand as an act of ignominy to the dead 
and as a sign of his own bravery. Further, a bridle was 
put into the mouth (?), Thus the head of Brahman was 
dishonored by the hand of Mahddeva, who took it 
always with him wherever he went and whatever he 
did. He never once separated himself from it when he 
entered the towns, till at last he came to Benares, After 
he had entered Benares the head dropped from his hand 
and disappeared.” 

A similar place is Pikara, the story of which is this: 
Brahman once was occupied in offering there to the 


On the holy 
nds of 
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fire, when a pig came out of the fire. Therefore they mana 


represent his image there as that of a pig. Outside 
the town, in three places, they have constructed ponds 
which stand in high veneration, and are places of 
worship. 

Another place of the kind is Taneshar, also called 
Kurukshetra, 1.e. the land of Kuru, who was a peasant, 
a pious, holy man, who worked miracles by divine 
power. Therefore the country was called after him, 
and venerated for his sake. Besides, Tineshar is the 
theatre of the exploits of Vasudeva in the wars of 
Bharata and of the destruction of the evil-doers. It is 
for this reason that people visit the place. 

Mahfira, too, is a holy place, crowded with Brahmans. 


ra 
Kashmfr, 
and Multan. 
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It is venerated because Vasudeva was there born and 
brought up, in a place in the neighbourhood called 
Nandagola. | 

Nowadays the Hindus also visit Kashmir. Lastly, 
they used to visit Mfltan before its idol-temple was 
destroyed. 
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CHAPTER LXVII. 


ON ALMS, AND HOW A MAN MUST SPEND WHAT HE 
EARNS. 


Ir is obligatory with them every day to give alms as 
much as possible. They do not let money become a 
year or even a month old, for this would be a draft on 
an unknown future, of which a man does not know 
whether he reaches it or not. 

With regard to that which he earns by the crops or 
from the cattle, he is bound first to pay to the ruler of 
the country the tax which attaches to the soil or the 
pasture-ground. Further, he pays him one-sixth of the 
income in recognition of the protection which he affords 
to the subjects, their property, and their families. The 
same obligation rests also on thc common people, but 
they will always lie and cheat in the declarations about 
their property. Further, trading businesses, too, pay a 
tribute for the same reason. Only the Brahmans are 
exempt from all these taxes. 

As to the way in which the remainder of the income, 
after the taxes have been deducted, is to be employed, 
there are different opinions. Some destine one-ninth of 
it foralms. For they divide it into three parts. One of 
them is kept in reserve to guarantee the heart against 
anxiety. The second is spent on trade to bring profit, 
and one-third of the third portion (7.e. one-ninth of the 
whole) is spent on alms, whilst the two other thirds are 
spent according to the same rule. 

Others divide this income into four portions. One- 
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fourth is destined for common expenses, the second for 
liberal works of a noble mind, the third for alms, and 
the fourth for being kept in reserve, ¢.¢. not more of 
it than the common expenses for three years. If the 
quarter which is to be reserved exceeds this amount, 
only this amount is reserved, whilst the remainder is 
spent as alms. 

Usury or taking percentages is forbidden. The sin 
which a man commits thereby corresponds to the 
amount by which the percentages have increased the 
capital stock. Only to the Sfidra is it allowed to take 
percentages, as long as his profit is not more than one- 
fiftieth of the capital (t.e. he is not to take more thau 
two per cent.). 
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CHAPTER LXVIII. 


ON WHAT IS ALLOWED AND FORBIDDEN IN EATING 
AND DRINKING. 


ORIGINALLY killing in general was forbidden to them, 


as it is to the Christians and Manichmans, People, 


however, have the desire for meat, and will always 
fling aside every order to the contrary. Therefore the 
here-mentioned law applies in particular only to the 
Brahmans, because they are the guardians of the reli- 
gion, and because it forbids them to give way to their 
lusts. The same rule applies to those members of the 
Christian clergy who are in rank above the bishops, 
viz. the metropolitans, the catholici, and the patriarchs, 
not to the lower grades, such as presbyter and deacon, 
except in the case that a man who holds one of these 
degrees is at the same time a monk. 

As matters stand thus, it is allowed to kill saiwiils by 
means of strangulation, but only certain animals, others 
being excluded. The meat of such animals, the killing of 
which is allowed, is forbidden in case they die a sudden 
death. Animals the killing of which is allowed are 
sheep, goats, gazelles, hares, rhinoceroses ( gandha), the 
buffaloes, fish, water and land birds, as sparrows, ring- 
doves, francolins, doves, peacocks, and other animals 
which are not loathsome to man nor noxicus. 

That which is forbidden are cows, horses, mules, 
asses, camels, elephants, tame poultry, crows, parrots, 
nightingales, all kinds of eggs and wine. The latter is 
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allowed to the Sidra. He may drink it, but dare not 
sell it, as he is not allowed to sell meat. 

Some Hindus say that in the time before Bharata it 
was allowed to eat the meat of cows, and that there 
then existed sacrifices part of which was the killing of 
cows. After that time, however, it had been forbidden 
on account of the weakness of men, who were too weak 
to fulfil their duties, as also the Veda, which originally 
was only one, was afterwards divided into four parts, 
simply for the purpose of facilitating the study of it to 
men. This theory, however, is very little substantiated, 
as the prohibition of the meat of cows is not an alle- 
viating and less strict measure, but, on the contrary, 
one which is more severe and more restrictive than the 
former law. 

Other Hindus told me that the Brahmans used to 
suffer from the eating of cows’ meat. For their country 
is hot, the inner parts of the bodies are cold, the natural 
warmth becomes feeble in them, and the power of 
digestion is so weak that they must strengthen it by 
eating the leaves of betel after dinner, and by chewing 
the betel-nut. The hot betel inflames the heat of the 
body, the chalk on the betel-leaves dries up everything 
wet, and the betel-nut acts as an astringent on the 
teeth, the gums, and the stomach. As this is the case, 
they forbade eating cows’ meat, because it is essentially 
thick and cold. 

I, for my part, am uncertain, and hesitate in the 
question of the origin of this custom between two 
different views. 

(Lacuna in the manuscript.) 

As for the economical reason, we must keep in mind 
that the cow is the animal which serves man in travel- 
ling by carrying his loads, in agriculture in the works 
of ploughing and sowing, in the household by the milk 
and the product made thereof. Further, man makes 
use of its dung, and in winter-time even of its breath. 
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Therefore it was forbidden to eat cows’ meat; as also 
Alhajjij forbade it, when people complained to him 
that Babylonia became more and more desert. 

I have been told the following passage is from an 
Indian book : ‘‘ All things are one, and whether allowed 
or forbidden, equal. They differ only in weakness and 
power. ‘The wolf has the power to tear the sheep; 
therefore the sheep is the wolf’s food, for the former 
cannot oppose the latter, and is his prey.” I have 
found in Hindu books passages to the same effect. 
However, such views come to the intelligent man only 
by knowledge, when in it he has attained to such a 
degree that a Brahman and a Candila are equal to him. 
If he is in this state, all other things also are equal to 
him, in so far as he abstains from them. It is the same 
if they are all allowed to him, for he can dispense with 
them, or if they are forbidden to him, for he does, not 
desire them. As to those, however, who require these 
things, being in the yoke of ignorance, something is 
allowed to them, something forbidden, and thereby a 
wall is erected between the two kinds of things. 


That all 
things are 
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CHAPTER LXIX. 


ON MATRIMONY, THE MENSTRUAL COURSES, EMBRYOS, 
AND CHILDBED. 


Nevenaity of No nation can exist without a regular married life, 
men" for it prevents the uproar of passions abhorred by 
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the cultivated mind, and it removes all those causes 
which excite the animal to a fury always leading to 
harm, Cousidering the life of the animals by pairs, 
how the one member of the pair helps the other, and 
how the lust of other animals of the same species is 
kept aloof from them, you cannot help declaring matri- 
mony to be a necessary institution; whilst disorderly 
cohabitation or harlotry on the part of man is a shame- 
ful proceeding, that does not even attain to the standing 
of the development of animals, which in every other 
respect stand far below him. 

_ Every nation has particular customs: of marriage, 
and especially those who claim to have a religion and 
law of divine origin. The Hindus marry at a very 
young age; therefore the parents arrange the marriage 
for their sons. On that occasion the Brahmans perform 
the rites of the sacrifices, and they as well as others 
receive alms. The implements of the wedding rejoic- 
ings are brought forward. No gift is settled between 
them. The man gives only a present to the wife, as he 
thinks fit, and a marriage gift in advance, which he has 
no right to claim back, but the wife may give it back 
to him of her own will. Husband and wife can only 
be separated by death, as they have no divorce. 
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A man may marry one to four wives. He is not 
allowed to take more than four; but ifone of his wives 
die, he may take another one to complete the legitimate 
number. However, he must not go beyond it. 

If a wife loses her husband by death, she cannot 
marry another man. She has only to choose between 
two things—either to remain a widow as long as she 


lives or to burn herself; and the latter eventuality is 


considered the preferable, because as a widow she is 
ill-treated as long as she lives. As regards the wives 
of the kings, they are in the habit of burning them, 
whether they wish it or not, by which they desire to 
prevent any of them by chance committing something 
unworthy of the illustrious husband. They make an 
exception only for women of advanced years and for 
those who have children; for the son is the responsible 
protector of his mother. 

According to their mafriage law it is better to marry 
a stranger than a relative. The more distant the rela- 
tionship of a woman with regard to her husband the 
better. It is absolutely forbidden to marry related 
women both of the direct descending line, viz. a grand- 
daughter or great-granddaughter, and of the direct 
ascending line, viz. a mother, grandmother, or great- 
grandmother. It is also forbidden to marry collateral 
relations, viz. a sister, a niece, a maternal or paternal 
aunt and their daughters, except in case the couple of 
relations who want to marry each other be removed 
from each other by five consecutive generations. In 
that case the prohibition is waived, but, notwith- 
standing, such a marriage is an object of dislike to 
them. 

Some Hindus think that the number of the wives 
depends upon the caste; that, accordingly, a Brahman 
may take four, a Kshatriya three, a Vaisya two wives, 
and a Sidra one. Every man of a caste may marry a 
woman of his own caste or one of the castes or caste 
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below his; but nobody is allowed to marry a woman 


. Of a caste superior to his own. 
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~ The child belongs to the caste of the mother, not to 


«that of the father. Thus, eg. if the wife of a Brahman 


is a Brahman, her child also is a Brahman; if she is o 
Sadra, her child is a Sidra. In our time, iawcies the 
Brahmans, although it is allowed to them, never marry 
any woman except one of their own caste. 

The longest duration of the menstrual courses which 
has been observed is sixteen days, but in reality they 
last only during the first four days, and then the hus- 
band is not allowed to cohabit with his wife, nor even 
to come near her in the house, because during this 
time she is impure. After the four days have elapsed 
and she has washed, she is pure again, and the husband 
may cohabit with her, even if the blood has not yet 
entirely disappeared ; for this blood is not considered 
as that of the menstrual courses, but as the same sub- 
stance-matter of which the embryos consist. 

It is the duty (of the Brahman), if he wants to co- 
habit with a wife to get a child, to perform a sacrifice 
to the fire called garbhddhdna ; but he does not perform 
it, because it requires the presence of the woman, and 
therefore he feels ashamed to do so. In consequence 
he postpones the sacrifice and unites it with the next 
following one, which is due in the fourth month of the 
pregnancy, called stmamtonnayanam. After the wife 
has given birth to the child, a third sacrifice is per- 
formed between the birth and the moment when the 
mother begins to nourish the child. It is called jdta- 
karman. | | 

The child receives a name aiter the days of the child- 
bed have elapsed. The sacrifice for the occasion of the 
name-giving is called ndmakarman. 

As long as the woman is in childbed, she does not 
touch any vessél, and nothing is eaten in her house, nor 
does the Brahman light there a fire, These days are 
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eight for the Brahman, twelve for the Kshatriya, Gtteen 
for the Vaidya, and thirty for the Sfidra. For the low- 
caste "people which are not reckoned among any caste, 
no term is fixed. 

- The longest duration of the suckling of the child § 18 
three years, but there is no obligation in this matter. 

The sacrifice on the occasion of the first cutting of the 
child’s hair is offered in the third, the perforation of 
the ear takes place in the seventh and eighth years, 

People think with regard to harlotry that it is allowed On the 
with them. Thus, when Kabul was conquered by the proatita- 
Muslims and the Ispahbad of KAbul adopted Islam, he 
stipulated that he should not be bound to eat cows’ meat 
nor to commit sodomy (which proves that he abhorred 
the one as much as the other). In reality, the matter 
is not as people think, but it is rather this, that the 
Hindus are not very severe in punishing whoredom. 
The fault, however, in this lies with the kings, not with 
the nation. But for this, no Brahman or priest would 
suffer in their idol-temples the women who sing, dance, 
and play. The kings make them an attraction for their 
cities, a bait of pleasure for their subjects, for no other 
but financial reasons. By the revenues which they 
derive from the business both as fines and taxes, they 
want to recover the expenses which their treasury has 
to spend on the army. 

In a similar way the Buyide prince ‘Adud-aldaula 
acted, who besides also had a second aim in view, viz. 
shat of: protecting his subjects against the passions of 
his unmarried soldiers. 
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CHAPTER LXX. 
ON LAWSUITS. 


Onpro. = THE Judge demands from the suitor a document written 
against the accused person in a well-known writing 
which is thought suitable for writs of the kind, and 
in the document the well-established proof of the jus- 
tice of his suit. In case there is no written document, 
the contest is settled by means of witnesses without a 
written document. 

Numberof § The witnesses must not be less than four, but there 

eens may be more. Only in case the justice of the deposi- 
tion of a witness is perfectly established and certain 
before the judge, he may admit it, and decide the ques- 
tion alone on the basis of the deposition of this sole 
witness. Lfowever, he does not admit prying about in 
secret, deriving arguments from mere signs or indica- 
tions in public, concluding by analogy from one thing 
which seems established about another, and using all 
sorts of tricks to elicit the truth, as “Iyis Ibn Mu‘d- 
wiya used to do. 

If the suitor is not able to prove his claim, the de- 
fendant must swear, but he may also tender the oath 
to the suitor by saying, “Swear thou that thy claim is 
true and I will give thee what thou claimest.” 

Different There are many kinds of the oath, in accordance with 

kindscra_ the value of. the object of the claim. If the object is 

ordeals. —_ of no great importance, and the suitor agrees that the 
accused person shall swear, the latter simply swears 
before five learned Brahmans in the following words : 
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‘Tf I lie, he shall have as recompense as much of my 
goods as is equal to the eightfold of the amount of his 
claim.” 

A higher sort of oath is this: The accused person is 
invited to drink the dish (visha ?) called brahmana (?). 
It is one of the worst kinds; but if he speaks the truth, 
the drink does not do him any harm. 

A still higher sort of ordeal is this: They bring the 
man to a deep and rapidly flowing river, or to a deep 
well with much water. Then he speaks to the water: 
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‘Since thou belongest to the pure angels, and knowest — 


both what is secret and public, kill me if I lie, and 
preserve me if I speak the truth.” Then five men 
take him between them and throw him into the 
water. If he has spoken the truth, he will not drown 
and die. 

A still higher sort is the following: The judge sends 
both claimant and defendant to the temple of the most 
venerated idol of the town or realm. ‘There the defen- 
dant has to fast during that day. On the following day 
he dresses in new garments, and posts himself together 
with the claimant in that temple. Then the priests 
pour water over the idol and give it him to drink. If 
he, then, has not spoken the truth, he at once vomits 
blood. 

A still higher sort is the following: The defendant 
is placed on the scale of a balance, and is weighed ; 
whereupon he is taken off the scale, and the scale is 
left as it is. ‘Then he invokes as witnesses for the 
truth of his deposition the spiritual beings, the angels, 
the heavenly beings, one after the other, and all which 
he speaks he writes down on a piece of paper, and fastens 
it to his head. He is a second time placed in the scale 
of the balance. In case he has spoken the truth, he 
now weighs more than the first time. 

There is also a still higher sort. Itis the following: 
They take butter and sesame-oil in equal quantities, and 
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boil them in a kettle. Then they throw a leaf into it, 
which by getting flaccid and burned is to them a sign 
of the boiling of the mixture. When the boiling is at 
its height, they throw a piece of gold into the kettle 
and order the defendant to fetch it out with his hand. 
If he has spoken the truth, he fetches it out. 

The highest kind of ordeal is the following: They 
make a piece of iron so hot that it is near melting, and 
put it with a pair of tongs on the hand of the defén- 
dant, there being nothing between his hand and the 
iron save a broad leaf of some plant, and under it some 
few and scattered corns of rice in the husks. They 
order him to carry it seven paces, and then he may 
throw it to the ground. 
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CHAPTER LXXI. 
ON PUNISHMENTS AND EXPIATIONS. 


In this regard the manners and customs of the Hindus 
resemble those of the Christians, for they are, like those 
of the latter, based on the principles of virtue and 
abstinence from wickedness, such as never to kill 
under any circumstance whatsoever, to give to him who 
has stripped you of your coat also your shirt, to offer 
to him who has beaten your cheek the other cheek 
also, to bless your enemy and to pray for him. Upon 
my life, this is a noble philosophy; but the people of 
this world are not all philosophers. Most of them are 
ignorant and_ erring, who cannot be kept on the straight 
road save by the sword and the whip. And, indeed, 
ever since Constantine the Victorious became a Chris- 
tian, both sword and whip have ever been employed, 
for without them it would be impossible to rule. 

India has developed in a similar way. For the Hin- 
dus relate that originally the affairs of government and 
war were in the hands of the Brahmans, but the country 
became disorganised, since they ruled according to the 
philosophic principles of their religions codes, which 
proved impossible when opposed to the mischievous 
and perverse elements of the populace. They were even 
near losing also the administration of their religious 
affairs. Therefore they humitiated themselves before 
the lord of their religion. Whereupon Brahman in- 
trusted them exclusively with the functions which they 


now have, whilst he intrusted the Kshatriyas with the 
VOL. II. L 
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duties of ruling and fighting. Ever since the Brahmans 
live by asking and begging, and the penal code is exer- 
cised under the control of the kings, not under that of 
the scholars. 

The law about murder is this: If the murderer is a 
Brahman, and the murdered person a member of another 
caste, he is only bound to do expiation consisting of 
fasting, prayers, and almsgiving. 

If the murdered person is a Brahman, the Brahman 
murderer has to answer for it in a future life; for he is 
not allowed to do expiation, because expiation wipes off 
the sin from the sinner, whilst nothing can wipe off any 
of the mortal crimes from a Brahman, of which the 
greatest are: the murder of a Brahman, called vajra- 
brahmahatyd ; further, the killing of a cow, the drink- 
ing of wine, whoredom, especially with tho wife of one’s 
own father and teacher. However, the kings do not 
for any of these crimes kill a Braliman or Kshatriya, 
but they confiscate his property and banish him from 
their country. 

If a man of a caste under those of the Brahman and 
Kshatriya kills a man of the same caste, he has to 
do expiation, but besides the kings inflict upon him a 
pnnishment in order to establish an example. 

The law of theft directs that the punishment of the 
thief should be in accordance with the value of the stolen 
object. Accordingly, sometimes apunishthent of extreme 
or of middling severity is necessary, sometimes a course 
of correction and imposing a payment, sometimes only 
exposing to public shame and ridicule, If the object is 
very great, the kings blind a Brahman and mutilate him, 
cutting off his left hand and right foot, or the right hand 
and left foot, whilst they mutilate a Kshatriya without 
blinding him, and kill thieves of the other castes. 

An adulteress is driven out of the house of the hus- 
band and banished. 

I have repeatedly been told that when Hindu slaves 
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(in Muslim countries) escape and return to their country Hindu 
and religion, the Hindus order that they should fast by War, how . 
treated after 
way of expiation, then they bury them in the dung, returning to 
stale, and milk of cows for a certain number of days, a al 
till they get into a state of fermentation. Then they 
drag them out of the dirt and give them similar dirt 
to eat, and more of the like. 
I have asked the Brahmans if this is true, but they 
deny it, and maintain that there is no expiation possible 
for such an individual, and that he is never allowed 
to return into those conditions of life in which he was 
before he was carried off as a prisoner. And how 
should that be possible? If a Brahman eats in the 
house of a Sfidra for sundry days, he is expelled from 
his caste and can never regain it. 


Law of ine 
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‘CHAPTER LXXII. 


ON IN HERITANCE, AND WHAT CLAIM THE DECEASKD 
PERSON HAS ON’ ‘vr, - 


Tie chief rale of their law of inheritance is this, that 


the women do not inherit, except the daughter. She 


gets the fourth part of the share of a son, according to 
@ passage in the book Manu. If she is not married, 
the money is spent on her till the time of her marriage, 
and her dowry is bought by means of her share, After- 
wards she has no more income from the house of her 
father. 

If a widow does not burn herself, but prefers to remain 
alive, the heir of her deceased husband has to provide 


her with nourishment and clothing as long as she lives. 


The debts of the deceased must be paid by his heir, 
either out of his share or of the stock of his own pro- 
perty, no regard being had whether the deceased has 
left any property or not. Likewise he must bear the 


_ just-mentioned expenses for the widow in any case 


whatsoever. 

As regards the rule about the male heirs, wrideuily 
the descendants, 1.¢. the son and grandson, have a nearer 
claim to the inheritance than the -ascendants, ¢.e. the 
father and grandfather. Forther, as regards the single 


” relatives among the descendants as well as the ascen- 


dants, the nearer a man is related, the more claim he 


has on inheriting’ Thus a son has a nearer claim than 
‘a grandson, a father than a grandfather. 


- The collateral relations, as, ¢.g., the brothers, have less’ 
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- claim, and inherit only in case there is nobédy who has 

a better claim. Hence it is evident that the son of a 
daughter has more claim than the son of a sister, and. 
that the son of a brother has more claim than either 

of them. 

‘If there are several claimants of the same degree of 
relationship, as, ¢.g., sons or brothers, they all get equal 
shares. A hermaphrodite is reckoned as a male being. 

If the deceased leaves: no heir, the inheritance falls’ 
to the treasury of the king, except in the case that the 
deceased person was a Brahman. In that case the 
king has no right to meddle with the inheritance, but 
‘it is exclusively spent on almegiving. 

The duty of the heir towards the deceased in the puties of 
first year consists in his-giving sixteen banqueta, where wards the 
every guest in addition to his food receives-alms also, pies 
viz. on the fifteenth and sixteenth days after death ; 
further, once a month during the whole year. The ban- 
quet in the sixth month must be more rich and more 
liberal than the others. Further, on the last but one 
day of the year, which banquet is devoted to the 
deceased and his ancestors ; and finally, on the last 
day of the year. With the end of the year the duties 
towards the deceased have been fulfilled. 

If the heir is a son, he must during the whole year 
wear mourning dress; he must mourn and have no 
intercourse with women, if he is legitimate child and 
of a good stock. Besides, you must know that nourish- 
ment is forbidden to the heirs for one single day in the 
first part of the mourning-year. 

Besides the almsgiving at the just-mentioned sixteen 
banquets, the heirs must make, above the door of the 
house, something like a shelf projecting from the wall 
in the open air, on which they have every day to place 
a dish of something cooked and a vessel of water, till 
the end of ten days after the death. For possibly the - 
spirit of the deceased has not yet found its rest, but 
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moves still to and fro around the house, hungry and 
thirsty. 

A similar view is indicated by Plato in Phaedo, where 
he speaks of the soul circling round the graves, because 
possibly it still retains some vestiges of the love for the 
body. Further he says: ‘People have said regarding 
the soul that it is its habit to combine something cohe- 
rent out of the single limbs of the body, which is its 
dwelling in this as well asin the future world, when it 
leaves the body, and is by the death of the body sepa- 
rated from it.” 

On the tenth of the last-mentioned days, the heir 
spends, in the name of the deceased, much food and 
cold water. After the eleventh day, the heir sends 
every day sufficient food for a single person and a 
dirham to the house of the Brahman, and: continues 
doing this during all the days of the mourning-year 
without any interruption until its end. 
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ABOUT WHAT IS DUE TO THE BODIES OF THE DEAD AND 
OF THE LIVING (1.¢€. ABOUT BURYING AND SUICIDE). 


In the most ancient times the bodies of the dead were 
exposed to the air by being thrown on the fields without 
any covering; also sick people were exposed on the 
fields and in the mountains, and were left there. If 
they died there, they had the fate just mentioned ; but 
‘if they recovered, they returned to their dwellings. 

Thereupon there appeared a legislator who ordered 
people to expose their dead to the wind. In conse- 
quence they constructed roofed buildings with walls-of 
rails, through which the wind blew, passing over the 
dead, as something similar is the case in the grave- 
towers of the Zoroastrians. 

After they had practised this custom for a long time, 
Narayana prescribed to them to hand the dead over to 
the fire, and ever since they are in the habit of burn- 
ing them, so that nothing remains of them, and every 
defilement, dirt, and smell is annihilated at once, -so 
as scarcely to leave any trace behind. 

Nowadays the Slavonians, too, burn their dead, whilst 
the ancient Greeks seem to have had both customs, 
that of burning and that of burying. Socrates speaks 
in the book Phaedo, after Crito had asked him in what 
manner he wanted to be buried: “ As you wish, when 
you make arrangements for me. I shall not flee from 
you.” ‘Then he spoke to those around him: “Give to 
Crito regarding myself the opposite guarantee of that 
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which he has given to the judges regarding myself; 
for he guaranteed to them that I should stay, whilst 
you row must guarantee that I shall not stay after 
death. I shall go away, that the look of my body 
may be tolerable to Crito when it is burned or buried, 
that he may not be in agony, and not say: ‘Socrates 
is carried away, or is burned or buried.’ Thou, O 
Crito, be at ease about the burial of my body. Do 
as thou likest, and especially in. spoordance with the 
laws.” 

Galenus says in his commentary to the apothegms 
of Hippocrates: “It is generally known that Asclepius 
was raised to the angels in a column of fire, the like of 
which is also related with regard to Dionysos, Heracles, 
and others, who laboured for the benefit of mankind. 
People say that God did thus with them in order to 
destroy the mortal and earthly part of them by the fire, 
and afterwards to attract to himself the immortal part 
of them, and to raise their souls to heaven.” 

In these words, too, there is a reference to the burning 
as a Greek custom, but it seems to have been in use 
only for the great men among them. 

In a similar way the Hindus express themselves. | 
There is a point in man by which he is what he is. 
This point becomes free when the mixed elements of 
the body are dissolved and scattered by combustion. 

Regarding this return (of the immortal soul to God), 
the Hindus think that partly it is effected by the rays 
of the san, the soul attaching itself to them and ascend- 
ing with them, partly by the flame of the fire, which 
raises it (to God). Some Hindu used to pray that God 
would make his road to himself as a straight line, be- 
cause this is the nearest road, and that there is no other 
road upwards save the fire or the ray. 

Similar to this is the practice of the Ghuzz Turks 
with reference, to a drowned person ; for they place the 
body on a bier in the river, and make a cord hang down 
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from his foot, throwing the end of the cord into the 
water. Ly means of this cord the spirit of the deceased 
is to raise himself for resurrection. | 

The belief of the Hindus on this head was confirmed 
by the words of Vasudeva, which he spoke regarding 
the sign of him who is liberated from the fetters (of 
bodily existénce). ‘ His death takes place during wéta- 
rdyana, (i.e. the northern revolution of the sun from the 
winter solstice to the summer solstice), during the - 
‘thite half of the month, between lighted lamons, 1.¢. be- 
tween conjunction and opposition (new moon and full 
moon), in the seasons of winter and spring.” 

A similar view is recognised in the following words Quotation 
of Mant: “The other religious bodies blame us because pe om, 
we worship sun and moon, and represent them as an 
image. But they do not know their real natures; they 
do not know that sun and moon are our path, the door - 
whence we march forth into the world of our existence 
(into heaven), as this has been declared by Jesus.” So 
he maintains. | 

People relate that Buddha had ordered the bodies of 
the dead to be thrown into flowing water. ‘Therefore 
his followers, the Shamanians, throw their dead into 
the rivers. | : 

According to the Hindus, the body of the dead has Hindu 
the claim upon his heirs that they are to wash, embalm, burial. ' 
wrap it in a shroud, and then to burn it with as much 
sandal and other wood as they can get. Part of his 
burned bones are brought to the Ganges and thrown 
into it, that the Ganges should flow over them, as it 
has flowed over the burned bones of the children of 
Sagara, thereby forcing them from hell and bring- 
ing them into paradise. The remainder of the ashes 
is thrown into some brook of running water. On 
the spot where the body has been burned they raise 
& monument similar to a milestorie, plastered with 
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The bodies of children under three years are not 
burned, | 

Those who fulfil these duties towards the dead after- 
wards wash themselves as well as their dresses during 
two days, because they have become unclean by touch- 
ing the dead. | 

Those who cannot afford to burn their dead will 
either throw them somewhere on the open field or into 
running water. 

Now as regards the right of the body of the living, 
the Hindus would not think of burning it save in the 
case of a widow who chooses to follow her husband, or 
in the case of those who are tired of their life, who are 
distressed over some incurable disease of their body, 
some irremovable bodily defect, or old age and infirmity. 
This, however, no man of distinction does, but only 
Vaigyas and Siidras, especially at those times which 
are prized as the most suitable for a'man to acquire in 
them, for a future repetition of life, a better form and 
condition than that in which he happens to have been 
born and to live. Burning oneself is forbidden to 
Brahiuans and Kshatriyas by a special law. Therefore 
these, if they want to kill themselves, do so at the time 
of an eclipse in some other manner, or they hire some- 
body to drown them in the Ganges, keeping them under 
water till they are dead. | 

At the junction of the two rivers, Yamuni and 
Ganges, there is a great tree called Praydga, a tree of 
the species called vafa. It is peculiar to this kind of 
tree that its branches send forth two species of twigs, 
some directed upward, as is the case with all other trees, 
and others directed downward like roots, but without 
leaves. If such a twig enters into the soil, it is like a 
supporting column to the branch whence it has grown. 
Nature has arranged this on purpose, since the branches 
of.this tree are of an enormous extent (and require to be 
supported). Here the Brahmans and Kshatriyas are in 
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the habit of committing suicide by climbing up the tree 
and throwing themselves into the Ganges. 

Johannes Grammaticus relates that certain people creek a 
in ancient Greek heathendom, ‘“‘ whom I call the wor- 
shippers of the devil” —so he says—used to beat their 
limbs with swords, and to throw themselves into the 
fire, without feeling any pain therefrom. 

As we have related this as a view of the Hindus not 
to commit suicide, so also Socrates speaks: “ Likewise 
it does not become a man to kill himself before the 
gods give him a cause in the shape of some compulsion 
or dire necessity, like that in which we now are.’ 

Further he says: ‘“‘ We human beings are, as it were, 
in a prison. It does not behove us to flee nor to free 
ourselves from it, because the gods take notice of us, ~ 
since we, the human beings, are servants to them.” 
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CHAPTER LXXIV. 
ON FASTING, AND 'THE VARIOUS KINDS OF It. 


FASTING is with the Hindus voluntary and superero- 
gatory. Fasting is abstaining from food for a certain 
length of time, which may be different in duration and 

Page 28s. in the manner in which it is carried out. 

Various The ordinary middle process, by which all the condi- 

fasting, tions of fasting are realised, is this: A man determines 
the day on which he will fast, and keeps in mind the 
name of that being whose benevolence he wishes to 
gain thereby and for whose sake he will fast, be it a 
god, or an angel, or some other being. Then he pro- 
ceeds, prepares (and takes) his food on the day before 
the fast-day at noon, cleans his teeth by rubbing, and 
fixes his thoughts on the fasting of the following day. 
From that moment he abstains from food. On the 
morning of the fast-day he again rubs his teeth, washes 
himself, and performs the duties of the day. He takes 
water in his hand, and sprinkles it into all four direc- 
tions, he pronounces with his tongue the name of the 
deity for whom he fasts, and remains in this condition 
till the day after the fast-day. After the sun has risen, 
he is at liberty to break the fast at that moment if he 
likes, or, if he prefers, he may postpone it till noon. 

This kind is called upaviésa, te. the fasting; for the 
not-eating from one noon to the following is called 
ekanakta, not fasting. | 
Another kind, called kricchra, is this: A man takes 

his food on some day at noon, and on the following day 
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in the evening. On the third day he eats nothing 
except what by chance is given him without his asking 
for it. On the fourth day hp fasts. 

Another kind, called pardka, is this: A man takes 
his food at noon on three consecutive days. Then he 
transfers his eating-hour to the evening during three 
further consecutive days. Then he fasts uninterrup- 
tedly during three consecutive days without breaking 
fast. 

Another kind, called candrdyana, is this: A man 
fasts on the day of full moon; on the following day he 
takes only a mouthful, on the third day he takes double 
this amount, on the fourth day the threefold of it, &. 
&e., going on thus till the day of new moon. On that 
day he fasts ; on the following days he again diminishes 
his food by one mouthful a day, till he again fasts on 
the day of full moon. 

Another kind, called mdsavdsa (mdsopavdsa), is this : 
A man uninterruptedly fasts all the days of a month 
without ever breaking fast. 

The Hindus explain accurately what reward the latter 
fasting in every single month will bring to a man for a 
new life of his after he has died. They say: 

If a man fasts all the days of Caitra, he obtains wealth 
and joy over the nobility of his children. 

If he fasts Vaisikha, he will be a lord over his tribe 
and great in his army. 

If he fasts Jyaishtha, he will be a favourite of the 
women. 

If he fasts Ashidha, he will obtain wealth. 

If he fasts Srivana, he obtains wisdom. 

If he fasts Bhidrapada, he obtains health and valour, 
riches and cattle. 

If he fasts Agvayuja, he will always be victorious 
over his enemies. 

If he fasts Karttika, he will be grand in the eyes of 
people and will obtain his wishes. 
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If he fasts Margaétreha, he will be born i in the most 


‘ beautiful and fertile country. 


If he fasts Pausha, ke obtains a high sepntaion: 

If he fasts Magha, he obtains innumerable wealth. 

If he fasts PhAlguna, he will be beloved. 

He, however, who fasts during all the months of the 
year, only twelve times breaking the fast, will reside in 
paradise 10,000 years, and will thence return to life as 
the member of a noble, high, and respected family. 

The book Vishnu-Dharma relates that Maitreyt, the 
wife of Yajnavalkya, asked her husband what man is 


to do in order to save his children from calamities and 


bodily defects, upon which he answered: “If a man 
begins on the day Duvé, in the month Pausha, 1.¢. the 
second day of each of the two halves of the month, and 
fasts four consecutive days, washing himeelf on the 
third with galangale, and on the fourth with a mixture 
of various balms ; if he further on each day gives alms 
and recites praises over the names of the angels; if he 


continue to do all this during each month till the end 


of the year, his children will in the following life be 


free from calamities and defects, and he will obtain 


what he wishes ; for also Deltpa, Dushyanta, and Yaydti 
obtained their wishes for having acted thus.” 


CHAPTER LXXYV. 
ON THE DETERMINATION OF THE FAST-DAYS. 


THE reader must know in general that the eighth and te eighth 
eleventh days of the white half of every month are fast- days of each 
days, except in the case of the leap month, for it is dis- sonueh re 
regarded, being considered unlucky. ae 

The eleventh is specially holy to Vasudeva, because 
on having taken possession of Mahtira, the inhabitants of 
which formerly used to worship Indra one day in each 
month, he induced them to transfer this worship to the 
eleventh, that it should be performed in his name, As 
the people did so, Indra became angry and poured rains 
over them like deluges, in order to destroy both them 
and their cattle. Visudeva, however, raised a mountain 
by his hand and protected them thereby. The water 
collected round them, but not above them, and the image 
of Indra fied. The people commemorated this event 
by @ monument on a mountain in the neighbourhood 
.of Mahfira. Therefore they fast on this day in the state 
of the most punctilious cleanness, and they stay awake 
all the night, considering this as an obligatory per- 
formance, though in reality it is not obligatory. 

The book Vishnu-Dharma says: “When the moon is onsingie . 
in Rohinf, the fourth of her stations, on the eighth day of throughout 
the black half, it is a fast-day called Tayantt, Giving “* 
alms on this day is an expiation for all sius.” 

Evidently this condition of the fast-day does not in 
general apply to all months, but in particular only to 
Bhfdrapada, since Vasudeva was born in this month 
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and on this day, whilst the moon stood in the station 
Rohini. The two conditions, viz. the moon’s standing 
in Rohini and that the day is the eighth of the black 
half, can happen only once in so and so many years, for 
various reasons, ¢.g. the intercalation of the year, and 
because the civil years do not keep pace with lunar time, 
either getting in advance of it or falling behind. 

The same book says: “ When the moon stands in 
Punarvasu, the seventh of her stations, on the eleventh 
day of the white half of the month, this is a fast-day, 


~ ealléd Atj (? Aftdtaja). Ifa man does works of piety 


on this day, he will be enabled to obtain whatever he 
wishes, as has been the case with Sagara, Kakuistha, 
and Dandahamdr (?), who obtained royalty because they 
had done so. 

The sixth day of Caitra is a fast-day holy to the sun. 

In the month Ashadha, when the moon stands in 
Anuridha, the seventeenth of her signs, there is a fast- 
day holy to Vasudeva called Devastnt (?), ie. Deva is 
sleeping, because it is the beginning of the four months 
during which Vasudeva slept. Others add this condi- 
tion, that the day, must be the eleventh of the nionth. 

It is evident that such a day does not occur in every 
year. The followers of Vasudeva abstain on this day 
from meat, fish, sweetmeats, and cohabitation with the 
women, and take food only once a day. They make 
the earth their bed without any covering, and do not 
use a bedstead raised above the earth. 

People say that these four months are the night of 
the angels, to which must be added a month at the 
beginning as evening twilight, and a month at the end 
as morniag dawn. However, the sun stands then near 
0° of Cancer, which is noon in the day ofthe anyels, and 
I do not see in what way this moon is connected with 
the two Samdhis. * 

The day of full moon in the month Srfvana is a fast-. 
day holy to Somanftha. 
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When in the month Aégvayuja the moon stands in 
Alsharatin (the lunar station) and ihe sun is in Virgo, 
it is a fast-day. 

The eighth of the same month is a fast-day holy to 
Bhagavati. Fasting is broken when the moon rises. 

The fifth day of Bhfdrapada is a fast-day holy to 
the:sun, called shat. They anoint the solar rays, and 
in particular those rays which enter through the win- 
dows, with various kinds of balsamic ointments, and 
place upon them odoriferous plants and flowers. 

When in this month the moon stands in Rohini, it 
is a fast-day for the birth of Visudeva. Others add, 
besides, the condition that the day must be the eighth of 
the black half. We have already pointed out that such 
a day does not occur in every year, but only in certain 
ones of a larger number of years. 

When in the month K§frttika the moon stands in 
Revati, the last of her stations, it is a fast-day in-com- 
memoration of the waking up of Vasudeva. It is called 
deotthint, i.e. the rising of the Deva. Others add, 
besides, the condition that it must be the eleventh of 
the white half. On that day they soil themselves with 
the dung of cows, and break fasting by feeding upon a 
mixture of cow’s milk, urine, and dung. This day is the 
first of the five days which are called Bhishma pafica- 
rdtri. They fast during them in honour of Vasudeva. 
On the second of them the Brahmans break fasting, 
after them the others. 

On the sixth day of Pausha is a fasting in honour of 
the sun. 

On the third day of MAagha there is a fasting for 
the women, not for the men. It is called Gaur-t-r 
(gauri-trittyd ?), and lasts the whole day and night. 
‘On the following morning they make presents to the 
nearest relatives of their husbands. 
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_ CHAPTER LXXVI. 
ON THE FESTIVALS AND, BESTIVE DAYS. 


YAtks means travelling under auspicious circumetances. 
Therefore a feast 1s called ydird. Most of the Hindu 
festivals are cefebrated by women ‘and children only. 
The 2na of the month ,Caitra is a festival to the. 
people, or Kashmir, called Agdds (?), and celebrated on 
account of a victory gained by their king, Muttai, over 


. the Turks. According to their account he ruled over 


zsth Caitra, - 


Full.moon’s 


the whole world. But this is exactly what they say 
of most of their kings. However, they are incautious 
enough to assign him to a time not much anterior to 
our time, which leads to their lie being found out. It 
is, of course, not impossible that a Hindu should rule 
(over a huge empire), as Greeks, Romans, Babylonians, 
and Persians have done, but all the times not much 
anterior to our own are well known. (If, therefore, 
such had been the case, we should know it.) Perhaps 
the here mentioned king ruled over the whole of India, 
and they know of no other country but India and of no 
other nations but themselves. 
On the 11th there is a festival valled Hyndolt- 
caitra, when they meet in the devagrtha, or temple of 
Vilsudeva, and swing his image to and fro, as had been 
done with him when he was an infant in the cradle. 
They perform the same in their houses during the 
whole day and make m 

On the full moon’s day of Caitra there is a feast 
called Bahand: (vasanta?), 9 festival for the women, 
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when they put on their ornaments and demand presents 
from their husbants, 

The 22nd is a festival called caitra-cashati, a day of esnd Caitra. 
merriment holy to Bhagavatt, when people use to ~vash 
and to give alms, 

The 3rd Vaiéikha is a festival for the women called 
Gaur-t-r (gaurt-trittyd #), holy to Gaurt, the daughter of Page ste. 
‘the mountain Himavant, the wife of Mahadeva. They 
wash and dress gaily, they worship the image of Gaurt 
and light lamps before it, they offer perfumes, abstain © 
from eating, and play with swings. On the following 
day they give alms and eat. 

On the 10th Vais&kha all the Brahmans whom the 
kings have invited proceed forth to the open fields, and 
there they light great fires for the sacrifices during five 
days till full moon. They make the fires in sixteen 
different spots and in four different groups. In each 
group a Brahman performs the sacrifice, so that there 
are four performing priests as there are four Vedas. 

On the 16th they return home. 

In this month occurs the vernal equinox, called Vernal equi- 
vasanta. They determine the day by calculation and 
make it a festival, when people invite the Brahmans. 

On the rst Jyaishtha, or new moon's day, they cele- rst Jyaish- 
brate a festival and throw the first-fruits of all seeds 
into the water in order to gain thereby a favourable 
prognostic, 

The full moon’s day of this month is a festival to mien 
the women, called ripa-panca (?). 

All the days of the month Ashfdha are devoted to Ssbaqin 
alme-giving. It is also called dhért. During this 
time the household is provided with new vessels. 

‘On the full moon’s day of Sravana they give banquets rsth Srt- 
to the Brahmans. 

On the 8th Aévayuja, when the moon stands in the stn div. 
nineteenth station, Milla, begins the sucking of the joe 
sugar cane. It is a festival holy to Mahdnavamf, the 
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sister of Mahadeva, when they offer the first-fruits of. 
sugar and all other things to her image which is called 
Bhagavati. They.give much alms before it and kill 
kids. He who does not possess anything to offer, 
stands upright by the side of the idol, without ever 
sitting down, and will sometimes pounce upon whom- 
soever he meets and kil] him. 

On the 15th, when the moon stands in the last of 
her stations, Revati, there is the festival J’uhdi (?), 
when they wrangle with each other and play with the 
animals. It is holy to Vasudeva, because his uncle 
Karhsa had ordered him into his presence for the 
purpose of wrangling. 

On the 16th there is a festival, when they give alms 
to the Brahmans. 

On the 23rd is the festival Asoka, also called dhoi, 
when the moon stands in the seventh station, Punar- 
vasu. It is a day of merriment and of wrangling. 

In the month Bhadrapadfi, when the moon stands in 
the tenth station, Maghi, they celebrate a festival 
which they call pitripaksha, i.e. the half of the month 
of the Fathers, because the moon’s entering this station 
falls near the time of new moon. They distribute alms 
during fifteen days in the name of the Fathers. 

On the 3rd Bhidrapada is the festival Harbdlé (?), for 
the women. It is their custom that 'a number of days 
before they sow all kinds of seeds in baskets, and they 
bring the baskets forward on this day after they have 
commenced growing. They throw roses and perfumes 
on them and play with each other during the whole 
night. On the following morning they bring them 
to the ponds, wash them, wash themselves, and give 
alms. 

On the 6th of this month, which is ca.ed Gdihat (?), 
when people give food to those who are in prison. 

On the 8th, when the moonlight has reached half of 
ith development, they have a festival called dhruva- 
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grvia (2); they wash themselves and eat well growing 
grain-fruit that their children should be healthy. The 
women celebrate this festival when they are pregnant 
and desire to have children. 

The 11th Bhadrapada is called Parvati (?). This is 
the name of a thread which the priest .makes from 
materials presented to him for the purpose. One part 
of it he dyes with crocus, the other he leaves as it is. 
He gives the thread the same length as the statue of 
Visudeva is high. Then he throws it over his’neck, 
so that it hangs down to his feet. It is a much vene- 
rated festival. 

The 16th, the first day of the black half, is the first 
of seven days which are called kardra (?), when they 
adorn the children nicely and give a treat to them. 
They play with various animals. On the seventh day 
the men adorn themselves and celebrate a festival. 
And during the rest of the month they always adorn 
the children towards the end of the day, give alms to 
the Brahmans, and do works of piety. 

When the moon stands in her fourth station, Rohini, 
they call this time Gindlahid (?), celebrating a festival 
during three days and making merry by playing with 
each other, from joy over the birth of Visudeva. 


rith Bhad. 
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Jivasarman relates that the people of Kashmir cele- 6th, 27th 


brate a festival on the 26th and 27th of this month, pada. 


on account of certain pieces of wood called gana (?), 
which the water of the river Vitasta (Jailam) carries, 
in those two days, through the capital, Adhishthdna. 
People maintain that it is Mahideva who sends them. 
It is peculiar to these pieces of wood, so they say, that 
nobody is able to seize them, however much he may desire 
it, that they always evade his grasp and move away. 
However, the people of Kashmir, with whom I have 
conversed on the subject, give a different statement as 
to the place and the time, and maintain that the thing 
occurs in a pond called Kiddatshahr (?), to the left of the 
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source of the just-mentioned river (Vitasta-Jailam), in 
the middle of the month Vaiéikha. The latter version 
is the more likely, as about this time the waters begin 
to increase, The matter reminds one of the wood in 
the river of J urjan, which appears at the time when the 
water swells in its source. | 

The same Jivagarman relates that in the country of 
Svat, opposite the district of Kért (?), there is a valley 
in which fifty-three streams unite, Itis called Tranjdt 
(cf. Sindhi ¢révanjaha). In those two days the water 


of this valley becomes white, in consequence of Mahi- 


deva’s washing in it, as people believe. 

The 1st K§rttika, or-new moon’s day, when the 
sun marches in Libra, is called Dtddlt, Then people 
bathe, dress festively, make presents to each other of 
betel-leaves and areca-nuts; they ride to the temples 
to give alms and play merrily with each other till noon. 
In the night they light a great number of lamps .in 
every place so that the air is perfectly clear. The 
cause of this festival is that Lakshmi, the wife of Vasu- 
deva, once a year on this day liberates Bali, the son of 
Virocana, who is a prisoner in the seventh earth, and 
allows him to go out into the world. Therefore the 
festival is called Balirdjya, 1.e. the principality of Bali. 
The Hindus maintain that this time was a time of 
luck in the Kritayuga, and they are “happy because 
the feast-day in question resembles that time in the 
Kyitayuga. | | 

In the same month, when full moon is perfect, they 
give banquets and adorn their women during all the 
days of the black half, 

The 3rd Margaéirsha, called Guvdna-bdirly (—— tri- 
tiyd #1 is a feast of the women, sacred to Gaurf. They 
meet in the houses of the rich among them ; they put 


“several silver statues of the goddess on a throne, and 


perfume it and play with each other. the whole day. 
Qn the following morning they give alms. 
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On full moon’s day of the same month there is. th Marge. 
another festival of the women. 

On most of the days of the month Pausha they pre- Pause. 
pare great quantities of pthaval (?), 4.¢. a sweet dish 
which they eat. 

On the eighth day of the white half of Pausha, which sth Pausha 
is called Ashfaka, they make gatherings of the Brab- 
mans, present them with dishes prepared from the plant 
Atriplex hortensis, i.e. sarmak in Arabic (= orache), and 
show attentions to them. 

On the eighth day of the black half, which is called 
Sdkdrtam, they eat turnips. 

The 3rd Migha, called Mahatrt; (Mégha-trittyd #), is ard Maga. 

a feast for the women, and sacred to Gauri. They meet 
in the houses of the most prominent among them be- 
fore the image of Gauri, place before it various sorts 
of costly dresses, pleasant perfumes, and nice dishes. 
In each meeting-place they put 108 jugs full of water, 
and after the water has become cool, they wash with 
it fonr times at the four quarters of that night. On 
the following day they give alms, they give banquets 
and receive guests. The women’s washing with cold 
water is common to all the days of this month. 

On the last day of this month, 1.¢. the 29th, when asgth Maghs. 
there is only a remainder of 3 day-minutes, 4.2. 14 
hour, all the Hindus enter the water and duck undee in 
it seven times. | 

On the full moon’s day of this month, called cémdha rsth Maghs. 
(?), they light lamps on all high places. | 

On the 23rd, which is called mdnsartaku, and also sgrd Maghs. 
mdhdtan, they receive guests and feed them on meat 
and large black peas. 

On the 8th Phalguna, called pirdrtdku, they pre- ath Phil. 
pare for the Brahmans various dishes from flour and 
butter. 

The full moon’s day of Ph&lguna is a feast to the rsth Phal- 
women, called Oddd (?), or also dhola (i.e. dola), when “” 
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they make fire on places lower than those on which 
they make it on the festival cémdha, and they throw 
the fire out of the village. 

On the following night, ¢.c. that of the 16th, called 
Sivardtri, they worship Mahadeva during the whole 
night; they remain awake, and do not lie down to 
sleep, and offer to him perfumes and flowers. 

On the 23rd, which is called pilyattdn (?), they eat 
rice with butter and sugar. 

The Hindus of Miltan have a festival which is called 
Sdmbapuraydird ; they celebrate it in honour of the 
sun, and worship him. It is determined in this way : 
They first take the aharyana, according to the rules of 
Khandakhadyaka, and subtract 98,040 therefrom. They 
divide the remainder by 365, and disregard the quotient. 
If the division does not give a remainder, the quotient 
is the date of the festival in question. If there is a 
remainder, it represents the days which have elapsed 
since the festival, and by subtracting these days from 
365 you find the date of the same festival in the next 
following year. 
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ON DAYS WHICH ARE HELD IN SPKCIAL VENERATION, 
ON LUCKY AND UNLUCKY TIMES, AND ON SUCH 
TIMES AS ARE PARTICULARLY FAVOURABLE FOR 
ACQUIRING IN THEM BLISS IN HEAVEN. 


Tit« single days enjoy different degrees of veneration 
according to certain qualities which they attribute to 
them. ‘They distinguish, ¢7., the Sunday, because it is 
the day of the sun and the beginning of the week, as 
the Friday is distinguished in Islam. 

To the distinguished days further belong amdvrdsyd 
and pinind, te. the days of conjunction (new moon) 
and opposition (full moon), because they are the limits 
of the wane and the increase of the moonlight. In ac- 
cordance with the belief of the Hindus regarding this 
increase and wane, the Brahmans sacrifice continually 
to the fire in order to earn heavenly reward. They let 
the portions of the angels accumulate, which are the 
offerings thrown into the fire at moonlight during the 
whole time from new moon to full moon. Then they 
begin distributing these portions over the angels in 
the time from full moon to new moon, till at-the time 
of new moon nothing any more remains of them. We 
have already mentioned that new moon and full moon 
are noon and midnight of the nychthemeron of the 
Fathers. Therefore the uninterrupted almsgiving on 
these two days is always done in honour of the 
Fathers, 
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Four other days are held in special veneration, 
because, according to the Hindus, .with them the 
single yugas of the present caturyuga have commenced, 
viz, :— 
~The 3rd Vaidkha, called kshairtté (?), on which 
the Kritayuga is believed to have commenced. 

The oth Karttika, the beginning of the Tretéyuga. 

The rth Magha, the beginning of the DvApara- 


yugs. 

The 13th of Risa the beginning of the Kali- 
yuga, 

According to my opinion, these days are festivals, 
sacred to the yugas, instituted for the purpose of alms- 
giving or for the performance of some rites and cere- 
monies, a8, ¢.7., the commemoration-days in the year of 
the Christians. However, we must deny that the four 
yugas could really have commenced on the days here 
mentioned, 

With regard to the Kritayuga, the matter is perfectly 
clear, because its beginning is the beginning of the 
solar and lunar cycles, there being no fraction in the 
date, since it is, at the same time, the beginning of the 
caturyuga. It is the first of the month Caitra, at the 
same time the date of the vernal equinox, and on the 
same day also the other yugas commence. For, accord- 
ing to Brahmagupta, a caturyuga contains :— 


Qivil days . ‘ : ; j - 1,577,916,450 
Solarmonths . . ... : 51,840,000 
Leapmonths . . . . . 1,593,300 
Lunar days. . ‘ ; ; . 1,602,999,000 
Unardtradays . . . « «» 25,082,550 


These are the elements on which the resolution of 
chronological dates into days, or the composition of 
them out of days, is based. All these numbers may be 
divided by 10, and the divisors are wholes without 
any fraction. Now the beginnings of the single yugas 
depend upon the beginning of the caturyuga. 
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According to Palisa the caturyuga contains :— 


Civildays . .. ~ «© «© 4,577,917,800 
Solar months. ‘ : ; : § 1,840,000 
Leap months. : ‘ . : 1,593-336 
Lunar days. . , : . » 1,603,000,010 
Unardtradays . . . . . 25,082,280 


All these numbers may be divided by 4, and the 
divisors are wholly without any fraction. According 
to this computation, also, the beginnings of the single 
yugas are the same as the beginning of the caturyuga, 


i.e, the first of the month Caitra and the day of the 


vernal equinox. However, this day falls on different 
week-days. 


Hence it is evident that their theory about the 


above-mentioned four days being the beginnings of the 
four yugas, is without any foundation at all; that they 
could never arrive at such a result unless by resorting 
to very artificial ways of interpretation. 


. The times which are specially favourable to earn a The days 


heavenly reward in them are called punyakdla. Bala- yats 
bhadra says in his commentary to the Khandakhad- 
yaka :—“‘ If the yogin, «.e. the ascetic who understands 
the creator, who chooses the good and eschews the bad, 
continued his manner of life during one thousand years, 
his reward would not be equal to that of a man who 
gives alms on punyakdla and fulfils the duties of the 
day, 4.e. washing and anointing himeelf, saying prayers 
and praises.” 

No doubt, most of the feast-days enumerated in the 


ed Puy 


preceding belong to this kind of days, for they are Page a2. 


devoted to almsgiving and banqueting. If people did 
not expect to gain thereby a reward in heaven, they 
would not approve of the fejoicings and merrimente 
which are characteristic of these days, 

Notwithstanding the nature of the punyakdla is 
such as here explained, some of them are considered as 
lucky, others as unlucky days. 
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Those days are lucky when the planets migrate from 
one sign into the other, especially the sun. These times 
are called samkrdntt. The most propitious of them are 
the days of the equinoxes and solstices, and of these the 
most propitious is the day of the vernal equinox. It is 
called dtkhit or shibd, (vishuva), as the two sounds sh and 
kh. may be exchanged for each other, and may also, by 
a metathesis, change their place. | 

As, however, a planet’s entering a new sign does not 
require more than a moment of time, and, during it, 
people must offer to the fire the offering sdnta (?) with 
oil and corn, the Hindus have given a greater extent to 
these times, making them begin with the moment when 
the eastern edge of the body of the sun touches the 
first part of the sign; reckoning as their middle the 
moment when the sun’s centre reaches the first part of 
the sign, which is in astronomy considered as the time 
of the migration (of the planet from one sign to the 
other), and reckoning as the end that moment when the 
western edge of the sun’s body touches the first part. 
of the sign. This process lasts, in the case of the sun, 
nearly two hours. 

For the purpose of finding the times in the week 
when the sun migrates from one sign to another, they 
have several methods, one of which was dictated to me. 
by Samaya (?). It is this :— 

Subtract from the Sakakila 847, multiply the re- 
mainder by 180, and divide the product by 143. The 
quotient you get represents days, minutes, and seconds. 
This number is the basis. 

If you want to know at what time in the year in 
question the sun enters any one of the twelve signs, 
you look out the sign in the following table. Take the 
number which you find side by side with the sign in 
question, and add it to the basis, days to days, minutes 
to minutes, seconds to seconds. If the wholes amount 
to 7 or miore, disregard them, and with the remainder 
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count off the week-days, beginning with the beginning 
of Sunday. That time you arrive at is the moment of 
sankerdnts. ee 





| What must he added to the Busts, 
‘The Zodiacal Signs, fee te 
wt Daye haf, Cashaka. | 
Aries 7 3 | 19 : oO | 
- Taurus 6 | 17 O 
Gemini | 2 43 Oo 
qr 2 1) § | ROG 
Virgo 7 5 19 o 
Libra | I 14 Oo 
Scorpio 3 6 30 
Arcitenens 4 34 30 
Capricornus. 5 54 o 
Amphora . o ;. 3° oO 
Pisces 2 ore VW | 20 


| 








The beginning of consecutive solar years in the week On Ou the 
differs by 1 day and the fraction at the end of the cools 
year. This amount, reduced to fractions of one kind, ing'o Brah- 
is the multiplicator (180), used in the preceding com- Pale a d 
putation in order to find the surplus of each year (ie. 
the amount by which its beginning wances onward 
through the week). 

The divisor (143) is the denominator of the fraction 
(which is accordingly }$9). 

Accordingly the fraction at the end of the solar year 
is, in this compatation, reckoned as .°,, which implies 
as the length of the solar year, 365 days 15’ 31°” 28°” 6". 

To raise this fraction of a day to one whole day, $?§ of 
a day are required. Ido not know whose theory this is. 

_ If we divide the days of a caturyuga by the number 
of its solar years, according to the theory of Brahma- 
gupta, we get as the length of tle solar year, 365 days 
30 22” 30°’ 0". In this case the multiplicator or 
gurakdra is 4027, and the divisor or biidgahdra is 3200 Page 293. 
(i.e. 1 day 30’ 22” 30°” o” are equal to 497%). 
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Reckoning according to the theory of Pulisa, we find 
as the length of the solar year 365 days 15’ 31” 30” o”. 
Accordingly, the gunakdra would be 1007, the bhdga- 
hara 800 (4.6. 1 day 15° 31” 30°” o” are equal to +iy4'). 

According to Aryabhata, the length of the solar year 


is 365 days 15’ 31 15°”. In that case the gunakdra is 


725 and the bhdgahdra is 572 (ae. 1 day 15’ 31” 15”” are 
equal to 5#§). 

Another method for finding the thoment of saribrdnti 
has been dictated to me by Auliatta (?), the son of Sa- 
hdwt (?), and is based on the system of Pulisa. Itis this: 

Subtract from the Sakakfla 918, multiply the re- 
mainder by 1007, add to the product 79, and divide the 
sum by 800. Divide the quotient by 7. The remainder 
you get is the basis, What now must for each sign be 
added to the basis, as has already been mentioned (ii. 
188), is indicated by the following table opposite to each 
sign :-— 


aa A aT ES a DA EE a AOI SEED SEIS ORAS —<— 





ee 




















What must be |: | What must be 
added to the ded to the 

The Zodiacal Signs. Basis. | The Zodiacal Signs. Basis, 

Days. Ghstt. | Days. | Ghatt. 

| 

Aries . I 35 || Libra . 6 31. 
Taurus 4 33 ||Scorpio . =e | 23 
Gemini Oo , i Arcitenens. .| 12. Il 
Cancer 4 34 | Capricornus .] 4 10 
Leo . I Amphora . 5 34 
Virgo . 40 é | Pisces. . ° 28 


i 


Varihamihira maintains in the Pafcasiddhintikd 
that the shadasiéimukha is in the same degree Pro- 
pitious as the time of sambkrdnti for acquiring in it 
infinite heavenly reward. This is the moment of the 
sun’s entering :—The 18th degree of Gemini; the 14th 
degree of Virgo ; the 26th degree of Arcitenens ; and the 
28th degree of Pisces, 

The moment of the sun’s entering the fixed signs 
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is four times as propitious as the ‘moment of his 


entering the other signs. For each of these times 
they compute the beginning and the end by. means 
of the radius of the sun in the same way as they 
compute the minutes of the sun’s or moon's entering 
and leaving the shadow at an eclipse. This method is 
well known in their canones. . We, however, communi- 
cate here only those of their methods of calculation 
which we think remarkable, or which, as far as we 
know, have not yet been explained before Muslim ears, 


as Muslims know of the methods of the Hindus only . 


those which are found in the Sind-hind. 


Most propitious times are, further, the times of solar Tina of 


and lonar eclipses. At that time, according to their 
belief, all the watérs of the earth become as pure as that 
of the Ganges. They exaggerate the veneration of 
these times to such a degree that many of theni commit 
suicide, wishing to die at such a time as promises them 
heavenly bliss. However, this is only done by Vaisyas 
and Sfdras, whilst it is forbidden to Brahmans and 
Kshatriyas, who in consequence do not commit suicide 
(vide, however, ii. 170). 

Further, the times of Parvan are propitious, 4.¢. those 
times in which an eclipse may take place. And even 
‘if.there is no eclipse at such a time, it is considered 
quite as propitious as the time of an eclipse itself. 

The times of the yogas are as propitious as those of 
the eclipses. We have devoted a special chapter to 
them (chap. xxix. )- 

If it happens within the course of one civil day that 
the moon revolves in the latter part of some station, 
then enters the following station, proceeds through the 
whole of it and enters a third ‘station, so that in one 
single day she stands in three consecutive stations, such 
a day is called trihaspaka (?), and also ériharkasha (?). 
It is an unlucky day, being evil, and it is counted 
among the punyakdla. (See ii. 187.) | 
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The same applies to that civil day which compre- 
hends a complete lunar day, whose beginning, besides, 
falls in the latter part of the preceding lunar day, 
and whose end falls in the beginning of the following 
lunar day. Such a day is called trahugattata (?). It 
is unlucky, but favourable to earn in it a heavenly 
reward. | 

When the days of tnardtra, i.e. the days of the de- 
crease (see li, 25), sum up so as to form one complete 
day, it is unlucky and reckoned among the punya- 
kala. This takes place according to Brahmagupta 
in 62£9:98% civil days, 62,373, solar days, 63£9:6$3 
lunar days. | 

According to Pulisa, it takes a in 6222278. civil 
days, 6322-479 lunar days, 62,744, solar days. 

The moment when a complete leap-month without 
any fraction is summed up, is unlucky, and is not 
reckoned among the punyakdla. According to Brahma- 
gupta, this takes place in 990,5;%,;5, civil days, 9763454 
solar days, 1006;4,44 lunar days. 

Times which are considered as unlucky, to which no 
merit whatsoever is attributed, are, ¢g., the times of 
earthquakes. ‘lhen the Hindus beat with the pots of 
their households against the earth and break them, in 
order to get a good omen and to banish the mishap. 
As times of a similar ill nature, the book Samhita 
further enumerates the moments of landslips, the fall- 
ing of stars, red glow in the sky, the combustion of 
the earth by lightning, the appearance of comets, the 
occurrence of events contrary both to nature and 
custom, the entering of the wild beasts into the villages, 
rainfall when it is not the season for it, the trees 
putting forth leaves when it is not the season for it, 
when the nature of one season of the year seems trans- 
ferred to another, and more of the like. 

The book Sridhaca, attributed to Mahifideva, says 
the following: 
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“The burning days, i.e. the unlucky ones—for thus Quotation 
they call them—are : book Sri 


‘The second days of the white and black halves of Sahadeva. 
the months Caitra and Pausha ; 

“The fourth days of the two halves of the months 
Jyaishtha and Philguna ; 

“The sixth days of the two halves of the months 
Srivana and Vaisdkha ; 

“The eighth days of the two halves of the months 
Ashidha and Aégvayuja ; 

“The tenth days of the two halves of the months 
Mirgasirsha and Bhfidrapada ; 


“The twelfth days of the two halves of the month 
Kiarttika.” 
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CHAPTER LXXVIII. | 
OM .THE KARANAS, 


We have already spoken of the lunar days called -éthé, 
and have explained that each lunar day is shorter than 
a civil day, because the lunar month has thirty lunar 
days, but only a little more than twenty-nine and a half 
civil days. 

As the Hindus call these ¢ithis nychthemera, they 
also call the former half of a ¢itht day, the latter half 
night, Each of these halves has a separate name, and 
they all of them (¢.¢. all the halves of the lunar days of 
the lanar month) are called karanas. 

Some of the names of the karanas occur only once 
in a month and are not repeated, viz. four of them 
about the time of new moon, which are called the fixed 
ones, because they occur only once in the month, and 
because-they always fall on the same day and night of 
the month. 

Others of them revolve and occur eight times in a 
month. They are called the movable ones, because of 
their revolving, and because each one of them may as 
well fall on a day as on a night. They are seven in 
number, and the seventh or last of them is an unlucky 
day, by which they frighten their children, the simple 
mention of which makes the hairs on the head of their 
boys stand on end. We have given an exhaustive 
description. of the kqranas in another book of ours. 
They are mentioned in every Indian book on astronomy 
and mathematics. 
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If you want to.know the karanas, first determine the Buls how to 
lanar days, and find out in what part of them the date ‘arogas. 
in question falls, which is done in this way :— 

Subtract the corrected place of the sun from the 
corrected place of the moon. The remainder is the 
distance between them. If it is less than six zodiacal 
signs, the date falls in the white half of the month ; 
if it is more, it falls in the black half. 

Reduce this number to minutes, and divide the pro- 
duct by 720. The quotient represents tithis, 7.e. com- 
plete lunar days. If you get by the division a re- 
mainder, multiply it by 60 and divide the product by 
the mean bhukti. The quotient represents ghatis and 
minor fractions, 7.e. that portion of the current day 
which has already elapsed. 

This is the method of the canones of the Hindus. 

The distance between the corrected places of sun and 
moon must be divided by the mean bhukt:. This, how- 
_ ever, is impossible for many of the days, Therefore 
they divide this distance by the difference between 
the daily revolutions of sun and moon, which they 
reckon for the moon as 13 degrees, for the sun as | 
degree. 

It is a favourite method in roles of this kind, especi- 
ally in Indian ones, to reckon by the mean motion of 
sun and moon. The mean motion of the san is sub- 
tracted from the mean motion of the moon, and the 
remainder is divided by 732, which is the difference 
between their two middle biuktis. The quotient then 
represents days and ghafis. 

The word buht is of Indian origin. In the Indian Bxplans- 
language it is bhuktt (=the daily motion of a planet). bhubt 
Ifthe corrected motion is meant, it is called dhukis 
sphufa. If the mean motion is meant, it is called 
bhukti madhyama, and if the duh which renders equal 
is meant, it is called bhuktyantara, t.¢. the difference 
between the two bhuktts, 
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The lunar days of the month have special names, 
which we exhibit in the following diagram. If you 
know the lunar day in which you are, you find, by the 
side of the number of the day, its name, and opposite 
it the karana in which you are. If that which has 
elapsed of the current day is less than half a day, the 
‘karana is a diurnal one ; if that which has elapsed of 
it is more than half a day, it is a nocturnal one. This 
is the diagram :— 
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The Hindus attribute to some of the Aaranas domi- 
nants, as is their custom. Further they give rules 
showing what during each /:aana must be done or not, 
rules which are similar to collections of astrological 
prognostics (as to lucky or unlucky days, &c.). If we 
give here a second diagram of the karanas, we thereby 
simply mean to confirm what we have said already, and 
to repeat a subject which is unknown among us. Thus 
it is rendered easy to learn the subject, because learning 
is the fruit of repetition. 


THE FOUR FIXED KARANAS. 
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#4 2 | 
5 g¢ 3 ¢ = a | The proguostics of the karavas, and for what 
geot| Sa | 6s thing each of them ts favourable. 
Bag, 8 | 8 
ae” | 5 
eo | 
° ; Favourable for the action of medicines, of 
Sa | & - drugs against the bite of serpents, of in- 
od | a ci cantations, of learning, of council-hold- 
Bo ag rd ing, and of reciting holy texts before the 
| idols. 
b= 
a |B cee 
+ a6 | Favourable for placing a king on a throne, 
Be 3 = | giving alms in the name of the Fathers, 
E n& | for making use of four-footed animals in 
# | 26 | agriculture. : 
a Oo a 
g ena ae Peer 
Pe | Favourable fur weddings, laying a fuunda- 
: g S tion-stone, examining the state of snake- 
A 5 . bitten persons, for frightening people and 
4 a seizing them. 
a) 
i: ae (ence en 





Ruins all actions and is favourable only 
for things connected with marriage, for 
the construction of parasols, the piercing 
of the ears, and for works of piety. 


Kinstugbna. 
The wind 


SRE ee: OR ee Ee Ne a ee 


' In which half | 
of the month 


Both in the white and the black halves. 


a ee SN SS pe 
4 . a | ee 
7 ! ‘ 
ae 
i) 


they fall. 


Their 
names. 
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THE SEVEN MOVABLE KARANAS. 


The prugnostics of the karaxas, and for what 
thing each of them is favourable. 


Their 
dominants. 


TS NE EN 8 








When there is a sunkrdnti in this karanc, 
it is sitting, and the fruits will, during it, 
suffer some mishap. It is favourable for 

ss £ travelling, for beginning with things which 

a = are intended to last long, for cleaning 

a oneself, for compounding the drugs which 
make the women fat, and for the sacrifices 
which the Brahmans offer to the fire. 


When there is a sumkrdnti in it, it is stéting, 





e =) 
7 q not good for the fruits. It is favourable 
3 co for the affairs of future life, and for ac- 
| PA quiring a heavenly reward. 
{ 
s | When there is a samkrinti in it, it is stund- 
g g tng. All that is sown in it will prosper 
3 pe and drop with succulence. It is favour- 
i | able for making friendships with people. 
3 When there is a sankrdnti in it, it is 
3 Be stretched on the ground. It indicates that 
s g the prices will sink, and is favourable for 
pa P> the kneading of aromatic unguents and 
< the compounding of perfumes. 


ee ee et 





When there is a sumkrdnt: in it, it is 

a £ stretched on the ground. It indicates that 

BE FS the prices will be depressed, and is favour- 

te) & able for sowing and laying the founda- 
tion-stone of a building. 





When there is a samkrdnti in it, it is standd- 
. +7 tng. All corn will prosper (lacuna), and 
Z = is favourable for commerce. 


eo mm eee = ee eo en ee Ee ED SE I eS ee me 


When there is a sanmkrdnti in it, it is 
stretched on the ground. It indicates that 
the prices will be insufficient. It is not 
favourable for anything save the crush- 
ing of the sugar-cane. It is considered as 
unlucky and is not good for travelling. 


a ee) ne ee ne ee 
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Rule oll tga If you want to find the karanas by computation, 

tion ofthe subtract the corrected place of the sun from that of 

Page 297, the moon, reduce the remainder to minutes and divide 
the number of them by 360. . The quotient represents 
complete karanas. 

What remains after the division is multiplied by 60, 
and divided by the bhuktyantara. The quotient re- 
presents how much has elapsed of the current karana. 
Every unit of the number is equal to half a ghaft. 

We now return to the complete karanas, If they 
are two or less, you are in the second karana, In that 
case you add one to the number and count the sum off, 
beginning with catushpada. 

If the number of karanas is §9, you are in Sakunt. 

If it is less than 59 and more than two, add one to 
them and divide the sum by seven. The remainder, if 
it is not more than seven, count off, beginning with the 

beginning of the cycle of the movable karanas, 1.¢. with 
bava. Thereby you will arrive at the name of the 

current karaya in which you happen to be. 
The karayas Wishing to remind the reader of something relating. 
by Albina to the karanas which he perhaps has forgotten, we 
Ars” maust tell him that Alkindt and others like him have 
author hit upon the system of the karanas, but one which was 
not sufficiently explained. They did not comprehend 
the miethod of those who use the Aaranas., At one - 
time they trace them back to Indian, another time to 
Babylonian origin, declaring all the time that they are 
altered on purpose and corrupted by the inadvertence 
of the copyists. ._ They have invented a calculation for 
them which proceeds ina better order than even the 
original method: itself. But thereby the thing has 
become something totally different from what it origi- 
nally was. Their method is this: they count half days, 
beginning with new moon: The first twelve hours they 
| regard as belonging to the sun, as burning,t.¢ unlucky, 
- the next twelve. hours as belonging to Venus, th; 
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following twelve hours as belonging to Mercury, and 
80 on according t¢ the order of the planets. Whenever 
the order returns to the sun, they call his twelve 
hours the hours of Albist, i.e. vishfi. 

However, the Hindus do not measure the karanas 
by civil, but by lunar days, nor do they begin with those 
burning hours following upon new moon. <Accord- 
ing to the calculation of Alkindt, people begin; after 


new moon, with Jupiter; in that case the periods of. 


the sun are not burning. On the other hand, if they 
begin, according to the method of the Hindus, after 
new moon with the sun, the hours of vish{i belong 
to Mercury. Therefore, each method, that of the 
Hindus and that of Alkindi, must be treated sepa- 
rately. 

Because vish{i recurs eight times in a month, and 
because the points of the compass are eight, we shall 
exhibit in the eight fields of the following table their 
dorpodoyotvpeva regarding the karanas, observations the 
like of which are made by all astrologers regarding 
the shapes of the planets and regarding those stars 
which rise in the single third parts of the zodiacal 


signs. 





ee ee ees ae : On ce een ee ame ee 


«| Bs ee 
-&, ts g DESCRIPTION OF THE SINGLE d f 
: r= 2 “* VISHTIS. » % 
Hi ialL ee | 


| It has three eyes. The hair 

on its head is like growing 
sugar-cane. In one hand it r 

has an iron hook, in the 
other a black serpent. It is r-| 
strong and violent like run- q 

ning water. It has a long 
is only g 3 








of 
ey 


In what 
the deal gtd 
- fall. 
Names of the 
vishtis 


ue. Its day 
img cl and those actions 
in which there is deception | . 
and falsification. 


_ Inthe night of the sth | 
: 4. 
East. 
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16th tthi. 


IV 
In the day of the 


a : Ghora. 
North. 


Vayava. 


| 
| 
| 


Y 
In the night of the 19th | 
tithi. 
West 


ee ee cee ee ee re em | ee ee ee 
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It has a black face, thick lips, 


DESCRIPTION OF THE SINGLE 
“* Visnyis.” 


It is green, arid has a sword 


in its hand. Its place is in 
the lightning, thundering, 
stormy,and cold cloud. Its 
time is favourable for tear- 
ing out fattening herbs, for 
drinking medicine, for com- 
merce, and for casting gold 
in a mould. 


bushy eyebrows, long hair 
of the head. Itis long, and 
rides during itsday. Inthe 
hand it has a sword, it is 
intent upon devouring men, 
it emits fire from its mouth, 
and says bd 6@ bd. Its time 
is only good for fighting, for 
killing miscreants, for cur- 
ing ill people, and for fetch- 
ing serpents out of their 
holes. 


| It has five faces and ten eyes. 


Its time is favourable for 
punishing rebels, for divjd- 
ing the army into single 
corps. During it a man 
must not turn with his face 
towards the direction where 
it rises. 


OS 


It is like a smoky flame. It 


has three heads, in each 
three eyes turned upside 
down. Ite hair is standin 
onend. It sits on the h 

of a human being, it screams 
like thunder. it is angry, 
devours men. It holds in 
one hand a knife, in the 
other an axe. 








Se: | aS 


bE 


q 
as 


Blv (?). 


Ghora. 


Krila (7). 


Jwala (7) 


| Their numbers. 


VI. 


VII. 


VIII. 


In what of 
: the mond they 
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and rides on an elephant, 
which always remains the 
same. In the one hand 
he has a huge rock, in the 
other a vajra of iron, which 
it throws. It destroys the 
cattle over which it rises. 
He who makes war coming 
from the direction whence 
it rises will be victorious. 
A man must not turn with 
his face towards it when 
tearing out fattening herbs, 
| digging out treasures, and 
| 


Nairrita. 


In the day of the 23d ¢tiths. 


trying to satisfy the wants 


It is white, has three ‘eyes, 
of life. 


I¢ has the colour of crystal. 
In one hand it holds a three- 
fold paraévadha, and in the 
other a rosary. It looks 
towards heaven, and says 
hd hé hd. It rides on an 
ox. Its time is favourable 
for handing over the chil- 
dren to the schools, for con- 
cluding peace, giving alms, 
and works of piety. 


In the night of the 26th 
tithi, 
South. 


— 
——_ = -- 





er een ot 





It is pistachio-coloured like a 
parrot. It looks like some- 
thing globular, and has 
three eyes. In one hand 
it has a mace with an iron 
hook, in the other a sharp | 
discus. Itsitson its throne, ; 

' frightening people, and say- 
ing s@ sé sd. Its time is 
not favourable for iy logge 
anything. It is only go 

for doing service to relations 
and for house-work. 


Agneya. 


In the day of the 3oth tithi. 
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DXMORIPTION OF THE SINGLE a3 
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KaAlaratri. 
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CHAPTER LXXIX. 
ON THE YOGAS. 


THESE are times which the Hindus think to be most 


~ unlucky and during which they abstain from all action. 


Explanation 
of ol don 


rita. 


They are numerous. We shall here mention them. 

There are two yogas regarding which all Hindus 
agree, Viz. :— 

(1.) The moment when sun and moon together stand 
on two circles, which are, as it were, seizing each other, 
1.¢. each pair of circles, the declinations of which, on 
one and the same side (of either solstice), are equal. 
This yoga is called vyatipdia. 

(2.) The moment when sun and moon stand together 
on two equal circles, 7.e. each pair of circles, the de- 
clinations of which, on different sides (of either science), | 
are equal. This is called vaidhrita. 

It is the signum of the former that in it the sum of 
the corrected places of sun and moon represents in any 
case the distance of six zodiacal signs from 0° of Aries, 
while it is the signum for the latter that the same sum 
represents the distance of twelve signs. Ifyou compute 
the corrected places of sun and moon for 4 certain time 
and add them together, the sum is either of these signa, 
i¢. either of these two yogas. 

If, however, the sum is less than the amount of the 
signum or larger, in that case the time of equality (<<. 
the time when the sum is equal to either of the signa) 
is computed by means of the difference between this 
sum and the term in question, and by means of the 
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sum of the two bhukti of sun and moon instead of the 
bhuktyantara, in the same manner as in the canones | 
the time of full moon and opposition is computed. 

If you know the distance of the moment from noon on middle 
or midnight, whether you correct the places of sun and *"" ° 
moon according*to the one or the other, its time is 
called the middle one. For if the moon followed the 
ecliptic as accurately as the sun, this time would be 
that which we want to find. However, the moon 
deviates from the ecliptic. Therefore, she does not at 
that time stand on the circle of the sun or on the circle 
which, as far as observation goes, is equal to it. For 
this reason the places of sun and moon and the dragon’s 
head and tail are computed for the middle time. 

According to this time they compute the declinations method for 
of sun-and moon. If they are equal, this is the time syatpaa” 
which is sought for. If not, you consider the declina- fia” 
tion of the moon. | 

If, in computing it, you have added her latitude to 
the declination of the degree which she occupies, you 
subtract the latitude of the moon from the declination 
of the sun. However, if, in computing it, you have 
subtracted her latitude from the degree which the moon 
occupies, you add her latitude to the declination of the 
sun, The result is reduced to arcs by the tables of the 
karadajdt of declination, and these arcs are kept in 
memory. They are the same which are used in the 
canon Karanatilaka. 

Further, you observe the moon at the muldle time. 

If she stands in some of the odd quarters of the ecliptic, 
2.¢. the vernal and autumnal ones, whilst her declina- 
tion is less than the declination of the sun, in that case 
the time of the two declinations equalling each other— 
and that is what we want to find—falls after the middle, 
i.e. the future one; but if the declination of the moon 
is larger than that of the sun, it falls before the meddle, 


ive. the past one. 


Another 
mothod by 
Puliaa. 
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If the moon stands in the even quarters of the 
ecliptic (1.e. the summer and winter quarters), just the 
reverse takes place. 

Pulisa adds together the declinations of sun and 
moon in ryattpdia, if they stand on different sides of 
the solstice, and in raidhita, if they stand on the same 
side of the solstice. lIurther, he takes the difference 
between the declinations of sun and moon in vyatipdia, 
if they stand on the same side, and in raidhputa, if they 
stand on different sides. This is the first value which 
is kept in memory, i.¢. the middle time. 

Further, he reduces the minutes of the days to mdshas, 
supposing that they are less than one-fourth of a day. 
Then he computes their motions by means of the bhukti 


- of sun and moon and the dragon’s head and tail, and 


he computes their places according to the amount of 
middle time, which they ovcupy, in the past and the 
future. This is the second value which is kept in 
memory, 

By this method he manages to find out the condition 
of the past and the future, and compares it with the 
middle time. If the time of the two. declinations 
equalling each other for both sun and moon is past 
or future, in that case the difference between the two 
values kept in memory is the portio divisionis (divisor) ; 
but if it is past for the one and future for:the other, 
the sum of the two values kept in memory is the portto 
divisions. 

Farther, he multiplies the minutes of the days, which 
have been found, by the first value kept in memory, 
and divides the product by the portio divisionis, The 


_ quotient represents the minutes of the distance from the 


middle time which minutes may either be past or future. 
Thus the time of the two declinations equalling each 
other becomes known. 

The author of the canon Karanatilaka makes us 
return to the arc of the declination which has been 
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| kept i in memory. If the corrected place of the moon Another 
is less than three zodiacal signs, it is that which we the authes 
want ; if it is between three and six signs, he subtracts zak 
it from six signs, and if it is between six and nine 

signs, he adds six signs thereto; if it is more than nine 

signs, he subtracts it from twelve signs. Thereby he 

gets the second place of the moon, and this he compares 

with the. moon’s place at the time of the correction. 

If the second place of the moon is Jess than the first, 

the time of the two declinations equalling each other is 
future; if it is more than the first, the time of their 
equalling each other is past. 

Farther, he multiplies the difference between the two 
_ places of the- moon by the bhukés of the sun, and divides 
the product by the bhuktt of the moon. The quotient 
he adds to the place of the sun at the time of the cor- 
rection, if the second place of the moon is larger than 
the first; but he subtracts it from the sun’s place, if the 
second place of the moon is less than the first. Thereby 
he finds the place of the sun for the time when the two 
declinations are equal to each other. 

For the purpose of finding it, he divides the difference 
between the two places of the moon by the bhukés of 
the moon. The quotient gives minutes of days, indi- 
cative of the distance. By means of them he com- 
putes the places of sun and moon, of the dragon’s head 
and tail, and of the two declinations. If the latter are 
equal, it is that which we want to find. If they are 
not equal, the author repeats the calculation so long 
till they are equal and till the correct time has been 
found. 

Thereupon he computes the measure of sun and moon. 
However, he disregards half of the sum of them, so that 
in the further calculation he uses only the one half of 
their measures. He multiplies it by 60 and divides the 
product by the bhuktyantara, The quotient represents 
the minutes of the falling (pdta ?). 
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The correct time, which has been found, is marked 
in three different places. From the first number he 
subtracts the minutes of the falling, and to the last 
number he adds them. Then the first number is the 
time of the beginning of vyattpdia or vaidhrita, which- 
ever of the two you want to compute. The second 
number is the time of its middle, and the third number 
the time of its end. 

Theauthor's We have given a detailed account of the bases on 

rubjec. which these methods rest in a special book of ours, 
called Khaydl-alkusi faint (1.e. the image of the two 
eclipses), and have given an accurate description of 
them in the canon which we have composed for Sydva- 
bala (?), the Kashmtrian, and to which we have given 
the title The Arabic Khandakhddyaka. 

About the Bhattila (?) thinks the whole day of either of these 

wiucky. = two yogas to be unlucky, whilst Vardhamihira thinks 
only that duration of them to be unlucky which is found 
by the computation. He compares the nnlucky por- 
tion of the day to the wound of a gazelle shot with a 
poisoned arrow. ‘The disease does not go beyond the 
environs of the poisoned shot ; if it is cut out, the injury 
is removed. ) 

According to what Pulisa mentions of Par&éara, the 
Hindus assume a number of vyatipdias in ‘the lunar 
stations, but all of them are computed by the same 
method which he has given. For the calculation does 
not increase in its kind; only the single specimens of it 
become more numerous. 

Quotation | The Brahman Bhattila (?) says mm his canon :— 


tile (Don “ Here there are 8 times, which have certain gauge- 
times” measures, If the sum of the corrected places of sun and 


moon is equal to them, they are unlucky. They are: 
“1, Bak-shiia (?). Its gauge-measure is 4 zodiacal 
signs. | 
“2. Ganddnta. Its gauge-measure is 4 signs and 
134 degrees. 
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3, Ldta (?), or the general vyatipdia. Its gauge- 
measure is 6 signs. | 

“4. Casa (?). Its gauge-measure is 6 signs and 6% 
degrees. 

‘5. Barh (?), also called barhvyattpdta. Its gauge- 
measure is 7 signs and 163 degrees, 

“6, Kdladanda. Its gauge-measure is 8 signs and 
134 degrees. 


“7. Vydshdta (?). Its gauge-measure is 9 signs 


and 234 degrees, 

“8. Vaidhrita. Its gauge-measure is 12 signs.” 

These yogas are well known, but they cannot all be 
traced back tc a rule in the same way as the 3d and 
8th ones. Therefore they have no certain duration 
determined by minutes of the falling, but only by 
general estimates. Thus the duration of vydkshdta (?) 
and of bakshtta (?) is one muhdrta, according to the 
statement of Varihamihira, the duration of Ganddnta 
and of Barh (?) two muhirtas. 

The Hindus propound this subject at great length 
and with much detail, but to no purpose. We have 
given an account of it in the above-mentioned book. 
(See ii. 208.) 

The canon Karanatilaka mentions twenty-seven 
yogas, which are computed in the following manner: 

Add the corrected place of the sun to that of the 
moon, reduce the whole sum to minutes, and divide the 
number by 800. The quotient represents complete 
yogas. Multiply the remainder by 60, and divide the 
product by the sum of the dhuktis of sun and moon. 
The quotient represents the minutes of days and minor 
fractions, viz. that. time which has elapsed of the cur- 
rent youd. 

We have copied the names and qualities of the 
yogus from Srtpila, and exhibit them in the following 
table :— 


VOL. II. o- 


Twenty- 
seven yogas 
according to 
the Karana- 
tilaka. 
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CHAPTER LXXX. 


ON THE INTRODUCTORY PRINCIPLES OF HINDU. ASTROLOGY, 
WITH A SHORT DESCRIPTION OF THEIR METHODS OF 
ASTROLOGICAL CALCULATIONS, 

Our fellow-believers in these (Muslim) countries are eons 

not acquainted with the Hindu methods of astrology, pale 

and have never had an opportunity of studying an Mubam. . 

Indian book on the subject. In consequence, ‘they 

imagine that Hindu astrology is the same as theirs and 

relate all sorts of things as being of Indian origin, of 

which we have not found a single trace with the 

Hindus themselves. As in the preceding part of this 

our book we have given something of everything, we 

shall also give as much of their astrological doctrine as 

will enable the reader to discuss questions of a similar 

nature with them. If we were to give an exhaustive 

representation of the subject, this task would detain us Page 302. 

very long, even if we limited ourselves to delineate 

only the leading principles and avoided all details. 

First, the reader must know that in most of their 
prognostics they simply rely on means like auguring 

from the flight of birds and physiognomy, that they do 

not—as they ought to do—draw conclusions, regarding 

the affairs of the sublunary world, from the seconds 

(sic) of the stars, which are the events of the celestial 

sphere. 

Regarding the number seven as that of the planete, Date, 
there is no difference between us andthem. They call 

chem graha. Some of them are throughout lucky, viz, 
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Jupiter, Venus and the Moon, which are called saum- 
yagraha, Other three are throughout unlucky, viz. 
Saturn, Mars, and the Sun, which are called kréragraha. 
Among the latter, they also count the dragon’s head, 
though in reality it is not a star. The nature of one 
planet is variable and depends upon the nature of that 
planet with which it is combined, whether it be lucky 
or unlucky. This is Mercury. However, alone by 
itself, it is lucky. 

The following table represents the natures of the 
seven planets and everything else concerning them :— 
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Bxplans- The column of this table which indicates the order 

tole of the size and power of the planets, serves for the 

Ete following purpose:—Sometimes two planets indicate 
exactly the same thing, exercise the same influence, and 

- gtand in the same relation to the event in question. 
In this case, the preference is given to that planet which, 
in the column in question, is described as the ae or 
the more powerful of the two. 

Tre moates ~The column relating to the months of pregnancy is to 

nncy- - be completed by the remark that they consider the eighth 
month as standing under the influence of a horoscope 

_ which causes abortion. According to them, the embryo 
takes, in this month, the fine substances of thefood. If 
it takes all of them and is then born, it will remain 
alive; but if it is born before that, it will die from some 
deficiency in ite formation. The ninth month stands 
ander the influence of the moon, the tenth under that 
of the sun. They do not speak of a longer duration of 
pregnancy, bat if it happens to last longer, they believe 
that, during this time, some injury is brought about by 
the wind, At the time of the horoscope of abortion, 
which they determine by tradition, not by calculation, 

Page 304. they observe the conditions and influences of the planets 
and give their decision accordingly as this or that planet 
happens to preside over the month in question. 

Heed The question as to the friendship and enmity of the 
planets among each other, as well as the influence of 
the daminus domuls, is of great importance in their astro- 
logy. Sometimes it may happen that, at a particular 
moment of time, this dominium entirely loses its original 
character. Further on we shall give a rule as to the 

: computation of the dominium and its single years. 
The sodiecel’ There is no difference between us and the Hindus 
— regarding the number twelve as the number of the 
signs of the ecliptig, nor regarding the manner in which 
the dominium of the planets is distributed over them. 
‘The following table shows what qualities are eo 
to each sodiacal sign as a whole :— | 
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Explanation The height or altitudo of a planet is called, in the 


Indian language, uccastha, its particular degree pana- 
moceastha. The depth or dejectio of a planet is called 
ntcastha, its particular degree paramantcastha, Milla- 
trikona is a powerful influence, attributed to a planet, 
when it is in the gaudiwm in one of its two houses 
(of. ii. 225). 

They do not refer the aspectus trigoni to the elements 
and the elementary natures, as it is our custom to do, 
but refer them to the points of the compass in general, 
as has been specified in the table. 

They call the ¢wrning zodiacal sign (spowtxév) cararaK, 


ae. moving, the jixed one (crepedv) sthirardééi, 1.6. the 


resting one, and the double-bodted one (Sérwpa) dvisva- 
bhava, te. both together. 

As we have given a table of. the zodiacal signs, we 
next give a table of the houses (domus), showing the 
qualities of each of them. The one half of them above 
the earth they call chatra, tc. parasol, and the half 
under the earth they call naw, ¢.e. ship. Further, they 
call the half ascending to the midst of heaven and the 
other half descending to the cardo of the earth, dhanu, 
i.e. the bow. The cardines they call kendra (xévrpov), 
the next following houses panaphara (éravaopa), and 
the inclining houses dpoklima (dwrénApa) :— | 
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y are divided 
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according 
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How much is to be sub- 
tracted from the unlucky 
years of the House. 
How much is to be sub- 
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years of the House. 
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The hitherto mentioned details are in reality the 
cardinal points of Hindu astrology, viz. the planets, 
zodiacal signs, and houses. He who knows how to find 
out what each of them means or portends deserves the 
title of a clever adept and of a master in this art. 

Next follows the division of the zodiacal signs in 
minor portions, first that in némbahras, which are called 
hord, i.e. hour, because half a sign rises in about an 
hour’stime. The first half of each male sign is unlucky 
as standing under the influence of the sun, because he 
produces male beings, whilst the second half is lucky as 
standing under the influence of the moon, because she 
produces female beings. On the contrary, in the fenale 
signs the first half is lucky, and the second unlucky. 

Further, there are the triangles, called drekkdna. 
There is no use in enlarging on them, as they are 
simply identical with the so-called draijdndt of our 
system. . 

Further, the nuhbahrdt (Persian, “the nine paris"), 
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called navdinéaka. As our books of introduction to the 
art of astrology mention two kinds of them, we shall 
here explain the Hindu theory regarding them; for the 
information of Indophiles. You reduce the distance 
between 0° of the sign and that minute, the nuhbahr of 
which you want to find, to minutes, and divide the 
number by 200. The quotient represents complete 
nuhbahras or ninth-parts, beginning with the turning 
sign, which is in the triangle of the sign in question ; 
you count the number off on the consecutive signs, so ~ 
that one sign corresponds to one nuhbahr. That sign 
which corresponds to the last of the ninth-parts which 
you have is the dominant of the nuhbahr we want to find. 

The first nuhbajur of each turning sign, the fifth of 
each fixed sign, and the ninth of each double-bodied 
sign is called vargottama, i.e. the greatest portion. 

Farther, the twelfth-parts, called the twelve rulers. «Tn 
For a certain place within a sign they are found in the parts. 
following manner :—Reduce the distance between 0° of 
the sign and the place in question to minutes, and 
divide the number by 150. The quotient represents 
complete twelfth-parts, which you count off on the 
following signs, beginning with the sign in question, so 
that one twelfth-part corresponds to one sign. The 
dominant of the sign, to which the last twelfth-part 
corresponds, is at the same time the dominant of the 
twelfth-part of the place in question. 

Further, the degrees called trinédinéaka, te. the ¢ In» 
thirty degrees, which correspond to our /tmits (or dpa). dpa. 
Their order is this: The first.five degrees of each male 
sign belong to Mars, the next following five to Saturn, 
the next eight to Jupiter, the next seven to Mercury, 
and the last five to Venus. Just the reverse order 
takes place in the female signs, viz. the first five degrees 
belong to Venus, the next seven to Mercury, the next 
eight to Jupiter, the next five to Saturn, and the last — 
five to Mercury. | 


On the 
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These are the elements on which every astrological 
calculation is based. 


The nature of the aspect of every sign depends upon 


binds a the the nature of the ascendens which at a given moment 


Friendship 
and enmity 
of certain 


n 
relation to 
each other. 


Page »8. 


rises above the horizon. Regarding the aspects they 
have the following rule :— 

A sign does not look at, t.e.does not stand in aspects 
with the two signs immediately before and after -it. 
On the contrary, each pair of signs, the beginnings of 
which are distant from each other by one-fourth or one- 
third or one-half of the circle, stand in aspect with each 
other. If the distance between two signs is one-sixth 
of the circle, the signs forming this aspect are counted 
in their original order; but if the distance is five- 
twelfths of the circle, the signs forming the aspect are 
counted in the inverse order. 

There are various degrees of aspects, viz. :— 

The aspect between one sign and the fourth or 
eleventh following one is a fourth-part of an aspect ; 

The aspect between one sign and the fifth or ninth 
following one is half an aspect ; 

The aspect between a sign and the sixth or tenth 
following one is three-quarters of an aspect ; 

The aspect between a sign and the seventh following 
one is a whole aspect. 

The Hindus do not speak of an aspect between two 
planets which stand in one and the-same sign. 

With reference to the change between the friendship 
and enmity of single planets with regard to each other, 
the Hindus have the following rule :— 

Ifa planet comes to stand in signs which, in relation to 
its rising, are the tenth, eleventh, twelfth, first, second, 
third, and fourth signs, its nature undergoes a change 


. for the better. If it is most inimical, it- becomes mo- 


derated ; if itis moderated, it becomes friendly ; if it is 
friendly, it becomes most friendly. If the planet comes 
to stand in all the other signs, its nature undergoes a 
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change for the worse. If originally it is friendly, it 
becomes moderate; if it is:moderate, it becomes ini- 
mical ; if it is inimical, it becomes even worse. Under 
such circumstances, the nature of a planet is an acci- 
dental one for the time being, associating itself with its 
original nature. 

After having explained these things, we now proceed 
to mention the four furces which are peculiar to each 
planet :— 

I. The habitual force, called sthdnabala, which the 
planet exercises, when it stands in its altitudo, its house, 
or the house of its friend, or in the nuhbalr of its house, 
or its altitudo, or its mélatrikona, 1.e. its gaudiuni in the 
line of the lucky planets. This force is peculiar to sun 
and moon when they are in the lucky signs, as it is 
peculiar to the other planets when they are in the un- 
lucky signs. Especially this force is peculiar to the 
moon in the first third of her lunation, when it helps 
every planet which stands in aspect with her to acquire 
the same force. Lastly, it is peculiar to the cacendiene 
if it is a sign representing a biped. 

II. The force called drishtibala, 4.6. the eel one, 
also called drigbala, which the planet exercises when 
standing in the cardo in which it is strong, and, accord- 
ing to some people, also when standing in the two houses 
immediately before dnd after the cardo. It is peculiar 
to the ascendens in the day, if it is a sign representing a 
biped, and in the night, if it is a four-footed sign, and in 
both the samdhis (periods of twilight at the beginning 
and end) of the other signs. This in particular refers 

to the astrology of nativities. In the other parts of 
atrology this force is peculiar, as they maintain, to the 
tenth sign if it represents a quadruped, to the seventh 
sign if it is Scorpio and Cancer, and to the fourth sign 
if it is Amphora and Cancer. | 

III. The conquering Joree, called cesh{dbala, which 
a planet exercises, when it is in retrograde motion, 

VOL. II. P 
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when it emerges from concealment, marching as a 
visible star till the end of four signs, and when in the 
north it meets one of the planets except Venus. For 
to Venus the south is the same as i north is to the 
other planets. If the two (: ? illegible) étand in 
it (the south), it is peculiar to them that they stand in 
the ascending half (of the sun’s annual rotation), pro- 
ceeding towards the summer solstice, and that the moon 
in particular stands near the other planets—except the 
sun—which afford her something of this force. 

The force is, farther, peculiar to the ascendens, if its 
dominant is in it, if the two stand in aspect with Jupiter” 
and Mercury, if the ascéndens ig free from an aspect of 
the unlucky planets, and none of them—except the 
dominant—is in the ascendens. For if an unlucky 
planet is in it, this weakens the aspect of Jupiter and 
Mercury, so that their dwelling in this force loses its 
effect. 

IV. The fourth force is called kélabala, t.c. the tem- 
poral one, which the daily planets exercise in the day, 
the nightly planets during the night. It is peculiar 
to Mercury in the samdhi of its rotation, whilst others 
maintain that Mercury always has this force, because 
he stands in the same relation to both day and night. 

Farther, this force is peculiar to the lucky planets in 
the white half of the month, and to the: unlucky stars 
in the black half. It is always peculiar to the ascendens. 

Other astrologers also mention years, months, days, 
and hours among the conditions, under which the one 
or other of the four forces is peculiar to’a planet. 

These, now, are the forces which are calculated for 
the planets and for the ascendens. 

If several planets own, each of them, several forces, 
that one is preponderant which has the most of them. 
If two planets have the same number of balas or forces, 
that one has the preponderance the magnitude of which 
is the larger. This kind of magnitude is in the table of 
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ii. 215, called natsargikabala. This is the order of the Lagh. it. 7. 
planets in magnitude or force. 

The middle years which are computed for the planets The years 

which 
are of three different species, two of which are com- the single 
puted according to the distance from the altitudo. The Dastow. 
measures of the first and second species we exhibit in pemasist 
‘the table (ii 215). a a 

The shaddya and naisargika are reckoned as the 
degree of altitudo. ‘The first species is computed when 
the above-mentioned forces of the sun are prepon- 
derating over the forces of the moon and the ascendens 
separately. 

The second species is computed if the forces of the 
moon are preponderating over those of the sun and 
those of the ascendens. 

The third species is called anédya, and is computed 
if the forces of the ascendens are preponderating over 
those of sun and moon. 

The computation of the years of the first species for the fmt 
each planet, if it does not stand in the degree of its "*"™ 
altitudo, is the following :— 

You take the distance of the star from the degree Of Lagh. vi. : 
its «ltitudo if this distance is more than six signs, or 
the difference between this distance and twelve signs, in 
case it is less than six signs. This number is multiplied 
by the number of the years, indicated by the table on 
page 812. Thus the signs sum up to months, the de- 
grees to days, the minutes to day-minutes, and these 
values are reduced, each sixty minutes to one day, each 
thirty days to one month, and each twelve months to 
one year. 

The computation of these years for the ascendens is 
this :— 

Take the distance of the degree of the star from 0° of Lagh. vl». 
Aries, one year for each sign, one month for each 2} 
degrees, one day for each five minutes, one day-minute 
for each five seconds. 
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The computation of the years of the second species 
for the planets is the following :— 

Take the distance of the star from the degree of its 
altitudo according to the just-mentioned rule (ii. 227). 
This number is multiplied by the corresponding num- 
ber of years which is indicated by the table, and the 
remainder of the computation proceeds in the same 
way as in the case of the first species. 

The computation of this species of years for the 
ascendens is this :— 

Take the distance of its degree from o° of Aries, a 
year for each nuhbahr; months and days, &c., in the 
same way as in the preceding computation. The 
number you get is divided by 12, and the remainder 
being less than 12, represents the nu nber of years of 
the ascendens. 

The computation of the years of the third species is 
the same for the planets as for the ascendens, and is 
similar to the computation of the years of the ascendens 
of the second species. It is this :— 

Take the distance of the star from 0° of Aries, one 
year for each nuhbahr, multiplying the whole distance 
by 108. Then the signs sum up to months, the degrees 
to days, the minutes to day-minutes, the smaller mea- 
sure being reduced to the larger one. The years are 
divided by 12, and the remainder which you get by 
this division is the number of years which you want 
to find. 

All the years of this kind are called by the common 
name dyurddya. Before they undergo the equation 
they are called madhyamdya, and after they have 
passed it they are called sphufdya, ie. the corrected 


_ ones. 


The years of the “scendens in all three species are 
corrected ones, which do not require an equation by 
means of two kinds of subtraction, one according 
to the position of the ascendens in the ether, and a 
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second according to its position in relation to the 
horizon. 

To the third kind of years is peculiar an equation by 
means of an addition, which always proceeds in the 
same manner. It is this :— 

If a planet stands in its largest portion or in its 
house, the drekkdna of its house or the drekkdna of its 
altitudo, in thé nuhbahr of its house or the nuhbahr of 
its altitudo, or, at the same time, in most of these posi- 
tions together, its years will be the double of the middle 
number of years. But if the planet is in retrograde 
motion or in its altitudo, or in both together, its years 
are the threefold of the middle number of years. 

Regarding the equation by means of the subtraction 
(vide ii. 228) according to the first method, we observe 
that the years of the planet, which is in its deyectio, are 
reduced to two-thirds of them if they are of the first or 
second species, and to one-half if they belong to the 
third species. The standing of a planet in the house 
of its opponent does not impair the number of its years. 

The years of a planet which is concealed by the rays 
of the sun, and thus prevented from exercising an in- 
fluence, are reduced to one-half in the case of all three 
species of years. Only Venus and Saturn are excepted, 
for the fact of their being concealed by the rays of the 
sun does not in any way decrease the numbers of their 
years. 

As regards the equation by means of subtraction 
according to the second method, we have already stated 
in the table (ii. 221, 222) how much is subtracted from 
the unlucky and lucky stars, when they stand in the 
houses above the earth. If two or more planets come 
together in one house, you examine which of them is 
the larger and stronger one. The subtraction is added 
to the years of the stronger planet and the remainder is 
left as it is. 

If to the years of a single planet, years of the third 
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species, two additions from different sides are to be 
made, only one addition, viz., the longer one, is taken 
into account. The same is the case when two subtrac- 
tions are to be made. However, if an addition as well 
as a subtraction is to be made, you do the one first and 
then the other, because in this case the sequence is 
different. 

By these methods the years become adjusted, and the 
sum of them is the duration of the life of that man who 
is born at the moment in question. 

It now remains for us to explain the method of the 
Hindus regarding the periods (sic). Life is divided 
in the above-mentioned three species of years, and 
immediately after the birth, into years of sun and 
moon. That one is preponderating which has the most 
forces and balas (vide ii. 228); if they equal each other, 
that one is preponderating which has the greatest 
portio (sic) in its place, then the next one, &c. The 
companion of these years is either the ascendens or that 
planet which stands in the cardines with many forces 
and portiones. The several planets come together in the 
curdines, their influence and sequence are determined by 
their forces and shares. After them follow those planets 
which stand near the cardines, then those which stand 
in the inclined signs, their order being determined in the 
same way as in the preceding case. Thus becomes 
known in what part of the whole human life the years 
of every single planet fall. 

However, the single parts of life are not computed 
exclusively in the years of the one planet, but accord- 
ing to the influences which companion-stars exercise 
upon it, t.c. the planets which stand in aspect with it. 
For they make it partake in their rule and make it 
share in their division of the years. A planet which 
stands in the same sign with the planet ruling over the 
part of life in question, shares with it one-half. That 
which stands in the fifth and ninth signs, shares with 
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it one-third. That which stands in the fourth and 
eighth signs, shares with it one-fourth. That which 
stands in the seventh sign, shares with it one-seventh. 
If, therefore, several planets come together in one 
_ position, all of them have in common that share which 
is necessitated by the position in question. 

The method for the computation of the years of such 
a companionship (if the ruling planet stands in aspect Hos ons 
with other planets) is the following :— affeted by 

Take for the master of the years (i.e. that planet of another 

which rules over a certain part of the life of a man) one” 
as numerator and one‘as denominator, 7.c. }, one whole, 
because it rules over the whole. .Further, take for each 
companion (2.¢. each planet which stands in aspect with. 
the former) only the numerator of its denominator (not 
the entire fraction). You multiply each denominator by 
all the numerators and their sum, in which operation the 
original planet and its fraction are disregarded. There- 
by all the fractions are reduced to one and the same 
denominator. ‘The equal denominator is disregarded. 
Each numerator is multiplied by the sum of the year 
and the product divided by the sum of the numerators. 
The quotient represents the years kdlambika (hdla- 
bhdga ?) of a planet. 

As regards the order of the planets, after the question 
as to the preponderance of their influence has been 
decided (? tett in disorder), in so far as each of them Page 311. 
exercises its individual influence. In the same way as 
has already been explained (vide ii. 230), the preponde- 
rating planets are those standing in the cardines, first 
the strongest, then the less strong, &c., then. those 
standing near the cardines, and lastly those standing in 
the inclined signs. 

From the description given in the preceding pages, Special 
the reader learns how the Hindus compute the dura- toquiry of 
ticn of human life. He learns from the positions Of astrologers, 
the ‘planets, which they occupy on the origin (i.e. at 
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the moment of birth) and at every given moment of 
life in what way the years of the different planets are 
distributed over it. To these things Hindu astrologers 
join certain methods of the astrology of nativities, 
which other nations do not take into account. They 
try, ¢.g., to find out if, at the birth of a human being, its 
father was present, and conclude that he was absent, if 
the moon does not stand in aspect with the ascendens, 
or if the sign in which the moon stands is enclosed 
between the signs of Venus and Mercury, or if Saturn 
is in the ascendens, or if Mars stands in the seventh sign. 

Chap. iii. 4 (?).—Farther, they try to find out if the 

child will attain full age by examining sun and moon. 
If sun and moon stand in the same sign, and with them 
an unlucky planet, or if the moon and Jupiter just quit 
the aspect with the ascendens, or if Jupiter just quits 
the aspect with the united sun and moon, the child 
will not live to full age. 
' Further, they examine the station in which the sun 
stands, in a certain connection with the circumstances 
of alamp. If the sign is a turning one, the light of the 
lamp, when it is transferred from one place to the other, 
moves. Ifthe sign is a fixed one, the light of the lamp 
is motionless ; and if the sign is a double-bodied one, it 
moves one time and is motionless another. 

Further, they examine in what relation the degrees 
of the ascendens stand to 30. Corresponding to it is 
the amount of the wick of the Jamp which is consumed 
by burning. If the moon is full moon, the lamp is full 
of oil; at other times the decrease or increase of the oil 
corresponds to the wane and increase of the moonlight. 

Chap. iv. 5.—From the strongest planet in the car- 
dines they draw a conclusion relating to the door of the 
house, for its direction is identical with the direction of 
this planet or with the direction of the sign of the ascen- 
dens, in case there is no planet in the cardines, 

Chap. iv. 6.—Farther, they consider which is the 
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light-giving body, the sun or moon. [If it is the sun, 
the house will be destroyed. The moon is beneficent, 
Mars burning, Mercury bow-shaped, Jupiter constant, 
and Saturn old. 

Chap. iv. 7—If Jupiter stands in its altitudo in the 
tenth sign, the house will consist of two wings or three. 
If its indictum is strong in Arcitenens, the house will 
have three wings; if it is in the other double-bodied 
signs, the house will have two wings. 

Chap. iv. 8—In order to find prognostics for the 
throne and its feet they examine the third sign, its 
squares and its length from the twelfth till the third 
signs, If there are unlucky planets in it, either the 
foot or the side will perish in the way that the unlucky 
planet prognosticates. If itis Mars, it will be turned ; 
if itis the sun, it will be broken; and if it is Saturn, it 
will be destroyed by old age. 


Chap. iv. 10.—The number of women who will be’ 


present in a house corresponds to the number of stars 
which are in the signs of the ascendens and of the moon. 
Their qualities correspond to the images of these con- 
stellations. 

Those stars of these constellations which stand 
above the earth refer to those women who go away 
from the house, and those which stand under the earth 
prognosticate the women who will «ome fo the house 
and enter it. 

Further, they inquire into the coming of the spirit 
of life in man from the dominant of she drekkdna of 
the stronger planet of either sun or moon. If Jupiter is 
the drekkana, it comes from Devaloka; ifit is Venus or 
the moon, the spirit comes from Pitriloka ; if it is Mars 
or the sun, the spirit comes from Vriécikaloka ; and if it 
is Saturn or Mercury, the spirit comes from Bhriguloka., 

Likewise they inquire into the departing of the soul 
after the death of the body, when it departs to that 
planet which is stronger than the dominant of the 
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drekkina of the sixth or eighth houses, according to a 
similar rule to that which has just been laid down. 

Pages ~~ However, if Jupiter stands in its altitudo, in the sixth 
house, or in the eighth, or in one of the cardines, or if 
the ascendens is Pisces, and Jupiter is the strongest of 
the planets, and if the constellation of the moment of 
death is the same as that of the moment of birth, in 
that case the spirit (or soul) is liberated and no longer 
wanders about. 

I mention these things in order to show the reader 
the difference between the astrological methods of our 
people and those of the Hindus. Their theories and 

On comets. methods regarding aerial and cosmic phenomena are 
very lengthy and very subtle at the same time. As 
we have limited ourselves to mentioning, in their 
astrology of nativities, only the theory of the determina- 
tion of the length of life, we shall in this department 
of science limit ourselves to the species of the comets, 
according to the statements of those among them who 
are supposed to know the subject thoroughly. The 
analogy of the comets shall afterwards be extended to 
other more remote subjects. 

The head of the Dragon is called rdhu, the tail ketw. 
The Hindus seldom speak of the tail, they only use the 
head. In general, all comets which appear on heaven 
are also called egw. 

Quotations Varahamihira says (chap. iii. 7-12) :-— 

Sashhitd of “The Head has thirty-three sons who are called 

hire,  tdmasaktlaka. They are the. different kinds of the 
comets, there being no difference whether the head - 
extends away from them or not. Their prognostics 
correspond to their shapes, colours, sizes, and positions. 
V. 8.—The worst are those which have the shape of a 
crow or the shape of a beheaded man, those which 
have the shape of a sword, dagger, bow and arrow. 
V. 9, 10.—They are always in the neighbourhood of 
sun and moon, exciting the waters so that they become 
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thick, and exciting the air that it becomes glowing red. 
They bring the air into such an uproar that the tornadoes 
tear out the largest trees, that flying pebbles beat against 
the calves and knees of the people. They change the 
nature of the time, so that the seasons seem to have 
changed their places. When unlucky and calamitous 
events become numerous, such as earthquakes, land- 
slips, burning heat, red glow of heaven, uninterrupted 
howling of the wild beasts and screaming of the birds, 
then know that all this comes from the children of the 
Head. V. 11.—And if these’ occurrences take place 
together with an eclipse or the effulgence of a comet, 
then recognise in this what thou hast predicted, and 
do not try to gain prognostics from other beings but the 
Sons of the Head. V.12.—In the place of the calamity, 
point towards their (the comets) region, to all eight 
sides with relation to the body of the sun.” _ 

Varahamihira says in the Samhitd (chap. xi. 1-7) :-— 

‘‘I have spoken of the comets not before having 
exhausted what is in the books of Garga, Parféara, 
Asita and Devala, and in the other books, however 
n‘’imerous they may be. 

‘‘It is impossible to comprehend their computation, 
if the reader does not previously acquire the knowledge 
of their appearing and disappearing, because they are 
not of one kind, but of many kinds. 

“ Some are high and distant from the earth, appearing 
between the stars of the lunar stations. They are called 
divya. 

“Others have a middle distance from the earth, 
appearing between heaven and earth. They are called 
dntartkshya. | 

‘‘ Others are near to the earth, falling down upon the 
earth, on the mountains, houses and trees. 

“Sometimes you see a light falling down to the 
earth, which people think to be a fire. If it is not 
fire, it is keturdipa, t.e. having the shape of a comet. 

“Those animals which, when flying in the air, look 
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like sparks or like fires which remain in the houses of 


the piédcas, the devils, and of the demons, efflorescent 


substances and others do not belong to the genus of . 
the comets. 

“Therefore, ere you can tell the prognostics of the 
comets, you must know their nature, for the prognostics 
are in agreement with it. That category of lights which 
is in the air, falling on the banners, weapons, houses, 
trees, on borses and elephants, and that category coming 
from a Lord which is observed among the.stars of the 
lunar stations—if a phenomenon does not belong to 
either of these two Categories nor to the above-mep- 
tioned phantoms, it is a telluric fetu. 

V. 5.—* Scholars differ among each other regarding 
the number of the comets. According to some there 
are IOI, according. to others 1000, According to 
Narada, the sage, they are only one, which appears in 
a multitude of different forms, always divesting itself of 
one form and arraying itself in another. 

. V, 7.— Their influence lasts for as many months as 
their appearance lasts days. If the. appearance of a 
comet lasts longer than one and a half month, subtract 
from it forty-five days. The remainder represents the 
months of its influence. If the appearance lasts longer 
than two months, in that case state the years of its 
influence to be equal to the number of the months of 
its appearance. The number of comets does not exceed 
the number 1000.” 

We give the contents of the following table in order 
to facilitate the study of the subject, although we have 
not been able to fill out all the single fields of the 
diagram, because the manuscript tradition of the single 
paragraphs of the book either in the original or in the 
copy which we have at our disposal is corrupt. The 
author intends by his explanations to confirm the theory 
of the ancient scholars regarding the two numbers of 
comets which he mentions on their authority, and he 
endeavours to complete the number 1000. 
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The author (Varahamihira) had divided the comets 
into three classes: the high ones near the stars; the 
flowing ones near the earth ; the mzddle ones in the air, 
and he mentions each one of the hiyh and mididle classes 
of them in our table separately. 

He further says (chap. xi. 42) :— 

“Tf the light of the middle class of comets shines on 
the instruments of the kings, the banners, parasols, 
fans, and fly-flaps, this bodes destruction to the rulers, 
If it shines on a house, or tree, or mountain, this bodes 
destruction to the empire. If it shines on the furni- 
ture of the house, its inhabitants will perish. If it 
shines on the sweepings of the house, its owner will 
perish.” 

Further Varaéhamihira says (chap. xi. 6) :— 

“If a shooting-star falls down opposite to the tail of 
a comet, health and wellbeing cease, the rains lose their 
beneficial effects, and likewise the trees which are holy 
to Mahideva—there is no use in enumerating them, 
since their names and their essences are unknown 
among us Muslims—and the conditions in the realm of 
Cola, Sita, the Huns and Chinese are troubled.” 

Further he says (chap. xi. 62) :— 

“ Kxamine the direction of the tail of the comet, it 
being indifferent whether the tail hangs down or stands 
erect or is inclined, and examine the lunar station, the 
edge of which is touched by it. In that case predict 
destruction to the place and that its inhabitants will be 
attacked by armies which will devour them as the pea- 
cock devours the snakes. 

“From these comets you must except those which 
bode something good. 

“ As regards the other comets, you must investigate 
in what lunar stations they appear, or in what station 
their tails lie or to what station their tails reach. In 
that case you must predict destruction to the princes 
of those countries which are indicated by the lunar 
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stations in question, and other events which are in- 
dicated by those stations,” 

The Jews hold the same opinion regarding the. 
comets as we hold regarding the stone of the Kaba 
(viz. that they all are stones which have fallen down 
from heaven). According to the same book of Vara- 
hamihira, comets are such beings as have been on 
account of their merits raised to heaven, whose period 
of dwelling in heaven has elapsed and who are then 
redescending to the earth. 

The following two tables embody the Hindu theories 
of the comets :— 
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CHAPTER LXXX. 245 


This is the doctrine of the Hindus regarding the Page 3:8. 
comets and their presages. 

Only few Hindus occupy themselves in the sane — meteoro- 
way as physical scholars among the ancient Greeks =. 
did, with exact scientific researches on the comets and 
on the nature of the other phenomena of heaven 
(rd. peréwpa), for also in these things they are not able 
to rid themselves of the doctrines of their theologians. 
Thus the Mateya-Pordna says -— 

“There are four rains and four mountains, and — 
their basis is the water. The earth is placed on. four 
elephants, standing in the four cardinal directions, 
which raise the water by their trunks to make the 
seeds grow. They sprinkle water in summer and 
snow in winter. The fog is the servant of the rain, 
raising itself up to it, and adorning the clouds with 
the black colour.” 

With regard to these four elephants the Book of the — 
Medicine of Elephants says :— 

“Some male elephants excel manincunning. There- 
fore. it is considered a bad omen if they stand at the 
head of a herd of them. They are called manguntha (?). 
Some of them develop only one tooth, others three and 
four; those which belong to the race of the elephants 
bearing the earth. Men do not oppose them; and if 
they fall into a trap, they are left to their fa a 

The Vayu-Purana says :— 

“The wind and the sun's ray raise the water from 
the ocean to the sun. If the water were to drop down 
from the sun, rain would be hot. Therefore the sun 
hands the water over to the moon, that it should drop 
down from it as cold water and refresh the world.” 

As regards the phenomena of the sky, they say, for 
instance, that the thunder is the roarmg of Airdcaéa, 
4.¢, the riding-elephant of Indra the ruler, when it 
drinks from the pond Mnasa, rutting and roaring with 
a hoarse voice. 


Conclusion. 
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_ The rainbow (lit. bow of Kuzah) is the bow of 
Indra, as our common people consider it as the bow of 
Rustam. 

We think now that what we have related in this 
book will be sufficient for any one who wants to con- 
verse with the Hindus, and to discuss with them 
questions of religion, science, or literature, on the very 
basis of their own civilisation. Therefore we shall 
finish this treatise, which has already, both by its length 
and breadth, wearied the reader. We ask God to 
pardon us for every statement of ours which is not 
true. We ask Him to help us that we may adhere to 
that which yields Him satisfaction. We ask Him to 
lead us to a proper insight into the nature of that which 
is false and idle, that we may sift it so as to distinguish 
the chaff from the wheat. All good comes from Him, 
and it is He who is clement. towards His slaves. Praise 
be to God; the Lord of the worlds, and His blessings be 
upon the prophet Muhammad and his whole family ! 
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ANNOTATIONS. 


ana 


VOL. I. 


Pp. 1. Title—The author proposes to investigate the 
reality (=haktka) of Hindu modes of thought in the entire 
extent of the subject. He describes the religious, literary, 
and scientific traditions of India, not the country and its 
inhabitants. However, in some chapters he gives more 
than the title promises; ¢f/ his notes on the roadg and on 
the courses of the rivers. — | | 

The contents of the eighty chapters of the book may be 
arranged under the following heads :— : 

Chap. 1. General Introduction, , : 

Chap. 2-11. On Religious, Philosophical, and cognate 
subjects. 

Chap. 12-17. On Literature and Metrology, Strange 
Customs and Superstitions. 

Chap. 18-31. On Geography, Descriptive, Mathemati- 
cal, and ‘Traditional, t.c. Pauranic. | | 

Chap. 32-62. On Chronology and Astronomy, inter- 
spel with chapters of Religious Tradition, eg. on Nara- . 
yana, Vasudeva, &e. 

Chap. 63-76. On Laws, Manners and Customs, Festivals 
and Fast Days. | | 

Chap. 77-80. On Astrological Subjects. 

The word makdla, translated by category, is a technical 
term of Arabian philosophy. It was coined by the first 
Arabian translators of. Aristotle for the purpose of render- 
ing xaryyopla, and has since become current in the school 
language of Islam (cf. the Arabic title of Aristotelis Cate-— 
gorice Greece cum versione Arabica, &., edid. J. Th. Zenker, 
Lipsis, 1846). The Syrian ecessors of those Arabian . 
translators had simply transferred the Greek word just as 
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it is into their own language; cf. eg. Jacob of Edessa in 
G. Hoffmann’s De Hermeneutici sapud Syros Aristoteleis, 
Lipsiss, 1869, p. 17. | 

That a Muslim author should investigate the ideas of 
idolaters, and not only such as Muslims may adopt, but 
also such as they must reject and condemn, that he quotes 
the Koran and the Gospel side by side (p. 4-5), is a proof 
of a broadness of view and liberality of mind more fre- 
quently met with in the ancient times of Islam, in the 
centuries before the establishment of Muhammadan ortho- 
doxy by Alghazzalt (died a.D. 1111), than later. There 
was more field for utterances of mental individuality before 
the ideas of all the nations of Islam were moulded into a 
unity which makes it difficult to recognise the individual 
influences of every single nation on the general develop- 
ment. of the Muhammadan mind, before all Islam had 
become one huge religious community, in which local and 
national differences seem to have lost most of their original 
importance for the spiritual life of man. The work of 
-Alberuni is unique in Muslim literature, as an earnest 
attempt to study an idolatrous world of thought, not pro- 
ceeding from the intention of attacking and refuting it, 
but uniformly showing the desire to be just and impartial, 
even when the opponent’s views are declared to be inad- 
missible. There can be hardly a doubt that under other 
circumstances, in other periods of Muslim history and 
other countries, the present work might have proved fatal 
to its author; and it shows that the religious policy of 
King Mahmdd, the great destroyer of Hindu temples and 
idols, under whom Alberuni wrote, must have been so 
liberal as to be rarely met with in the annals of Islam 


(¢f- pp. 268, 269). 


P. 5. The master 'Abi-Sahl, &c.—Al-tiflist, z7.c. a native 
of Tiflis in the Caucasus, is not known from other sources. 
I suppose he was one of the high civil functionaries of the 
realm or court of Mahmfid. The name Sahl occurs very 
frequently among men of Persian descent of those times, 
and the title Ustédh = master, is in the Ta’rikh-i-Baihaki 
always prefixed, if not precisely as an official title, at all 
events as a title expressive of profound respect on the 
part of the speaker, to the names of the ministers and 
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highest civil officials of Mahmid and Mas‘id, such as 
‘Ba Sahl Zauzani, Bi Sahl Hamdfni, Bi Nasr Mushkan, 
the minister of state, whose secretary Al-baihaki was, as 


well as to the name of Alberuni (Ar 5 16), but never to the 


names of the great military men (c/. on titles in the Ghaz- 
nawi empire, A. de Biberstein Kazimirski, Menoutchehsi, 
Paris, 1887,.p. 308). Administrative skill’ was a legacy 
left by the organisation of the Sasanian empire to the 
Persians of later centuries, whilst military qualities seem 
entirely to have disappeared among the descendants of 
Rustam. For all the generals and officers of Mahmid 
and Mas'tid were Turks, as Altuntash, Arslan Jidhib, Ari- 
yarok, Bagtagin, Bilkatagin, Niydltagin, Noshtagin, &c. 
The Ghazna princes spoke Persian with their civil function- 
aries, Turkish with their generals and soldiers (¢f. Elliot, 
History of India, ii. 81, 102). 


P. 5. The Mutazila sect—The dogma, God has no know- 
ledge, is part of their doctrine on the qualities of God, 
maintained especially by Mamar Ibn ‘Abbid Al-Sulami. 
(Cf. on this and related subjects the treatise of H. Steiner, 
Die Mutaziliten oder die Freidenker im Islam, Leipzig, 
1865, pp. 50, 52, 59, and Al-Shahrastini’s ‘‘ Book of Reli- 
gious and Philosophical Sects,” edited by Cureton, London, 
1846, p. 30, ll. 7-9). Proceeding from the study of Greek 
philosophy, the doctors of this school tried to save the 
free will of man as-‘against predestination. There was 
once in Arabic a large literature composed by them and 
by their opponents, most of which is unknown, at all 
events not yet brought to light. Most of these books 
were of a polemical nature, and it is against their polemi- 
cal bias that the criticism of Alberuni is directed. With 
regard to his own work, he expressly declares (p. 7) that 
it is not a polemical one. The book which Abfi-Sahl had 
before him, and which gave rise to the discussion between 
him and our author, was probably one like that of Abul- 
hasan Al-’ash ari (died a.v. 935), the great predecessor of 
Alghazzili, ‘On the Qualities of God,” in which he attacks 
the Mutazila doctrine of the negation of God’s omni- 
science. (Cf. W. Spitta, Zur Geschichte Abulhasan Al- 
’Ashart’s, Leipzig, 1876, p. 64.) The same author has 
also written an extensive work against the antagonists of 
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the orthodox faith, against Brahmins, Christians, Jews, 
and Magians (v. ib. p. 68). | 

- Our information regarding the ancient literature on the 
history of religion and _philceophy (the latter proceeding 
from a work of the Neoplatonist Porphyrius) is very 
scanty, and mostly limited to titles of books. ‘The work 
of Shahrastént (died A.D. 1153) is a late compendium or 
 praxve (v. his pref., 1, 8). His editor, Cureton, intended to 
give “ Observations respecting the sources from which this 
author has probably derived his information’’ (English 
pref., p. iv.), but, as far as I am aware, he has not carried 
out his intention. There is an excellent treatise on the 
‘history of religions in the Fihriet of Al-nadim (composed 
about A.D. 987) on p. ["1A—{“o1, The game author mentions 
(P- 1vv) an older work on doctrines and religions by 
Alhasan Ibn Mfis& Alnaubakhti (mentioned by Mas‘idf), 
who also wrote against metempsychosis. Parts of a simi- 
lar work of Ibn Hazm, an Arab of Spain (died A.v. 1064), 
are extant in the libraries of Vienna and Leyden. Mr. 
©. Schefer has recently published in his Chrestomathie 
Persane, Paris, 1883, a useful little book in Persian called 
wot! ly '3S, composed by A bul-Ma‘éli Muhammad Ibn 
‘Ukail, who wrote in Ghazna, under the king Mas‘id Ibn 
Ibrahim (A.D. 1089-1099), half a century after Alberuni, 


whose Indica he quotes in his book. He calls it w-¢\ <\,1, 
ic. “The Doctrines of the Hindus” (p. “A). Two more 


‘treatises in Persian on the history of religions are men- 
tioned by C. Schefer, ‘Chrestomathte Persane, pp. 136, 137. 

An author who seems to have written on subjects con- 
rected with the history of religions is one Abii-Yakfb of 
Sijistan, as Alberuni (i. 64-65) quotes his theory on the. 
metempeychosis from a book of his, called Kitdb-kash/- 


' Pp. 6-7. Alérdnshahrt and Zurkdn.—Our author has 
not made any use of the Muhammadan literature on the 
belief of the Hindus, as far as such existed before his 
time ; evidently he did not give it the credit of a bond fide 
source of historical information. Throughout his book 
he derives his statements exclusively either from Indian 
books or from what he had heard himself. Ale makes an 
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exception of this rule only in favour of Alérfinshahrt, the 
author of a general work on the history of religions. 
Alberuni seems to have known this book already (A.D. 
1000) when he wrote his ‘‘ Chronology,” for there he gives 
two quotations, one an Eranian, and the other an Armenian 
tradition, on the authority of Aléranshahrt (v. ‘‘ Chrono- 
logy of Ancient Nations,” &., translated by Dr. C. Edward 
Sachau, London, 1879, pp. 208, 211). | 

The word Eranshahr was Known to the Arabs as the 
name of the whole Sasanian empire, from the Oxus to the 
Euphrates. So it is used, eg. by Abfi-‘Alt "Ahmad Ibn 
‘Umar Ibn Dusta in his geographical work (British 
Museum, add. 23,378 on fol. 1206), where he describes the 
whole extent of it. If, however, Eranshahr here means 
the place where the author Abul'abbas was born, we must 
take the word in the more restricted meaning, which is 
mentioned by Albaladhurt. For it is also the name of a 
part of the Sasanian empire, viz. one of the four provinces 
of Khurfsin, the country between Nishfpur, Tfis, and 
Herat. - Accordingly, we suppose that Alérfnshahri means 
a native of this particular province. Cf. Almukaddast, 
p. Mit, Yakft, i. 1A, According to another tradition, the 
name Eranshahr also applied to Nish&pur, ic. the name 
of the province was used to denote its capital. Cf. Almu- 
kaddast, p. 794. — | 

Aléranshahri, a sort of freethinker according to Albe- 
runi, is only once quoted (i. 326, a Buddhistic tradition 
on the destruction and renovation of the world). But.as 
Alberuni praises his description of Judaism, Christianity, 
and Manicheism, we may suppose that the information of 
the Jndica on these subjects, ¢.g. the quotation from the 
Gospel (p. 4-5), was taken from Erfinshabrt. . 

Incorporated in the work of Erinshahri was a treatise 
on Buddhism by an author, Zurkin, who is entirely 
unknown. Although Alberuni speaks very slightingly 
of this author, and although he does not mention him 
anywhere save in the preface, he seems to have borrowed 
from him those notes on Buddhistic subjects which are 
scattered through his work (v. Index Rerum, sv. Bud- 
dhists). This sort of information is not of a very high 
standard, but other sources on Buddhism, literary or oral, 
do not seem to have been at the command of Alberani. 
The Hindus with whom he mixed were of the Brahminical 
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creed, not Buddhists. In the countries where he had 
lived, in Khwé&rizm, Jurjaén, the country round Ghazna 
(Zabulistan), and the Panjab, there had been no oppor- 
tunity for studying Buddhism ; and also among the nume- 
rous soldiers, officers, artisans, and other Indians in the 
service of Mahmfid in Ghazna and other places, there do 
not seem to have been Baddhists, or else Alberuni would 
have used such occasions for filling out this blank in his 
knowledge. — 

In the Fihrist (ed. G. Fliigel, Leipzig, 1871), on p. 
Mme4—~o1 there is an extensive report on India and China, 
which is derived from the following sources :— 

1. The account of Abfi-Dulaf of Yanbf', who had 
travelled to India and China about A.D. 941. 

2. That of a Christian monk from Najrin, who by order 
of the Nestorian Katholikos had also travelled to India 
and China in the years A.D. 980-987. 

3. From a book dated a.D. 863, of an unknown author, 
a book which had passed through the hands of the famous 
Alkindi. Was this perhaps the work of Alérinshahrt, and 


‘the note on Buddha on p. M&v by Zurkfn? 

The origin of the chapter on Indian subjects in Shah- 
rastani (ed. Cureton, London, 1846), on p. \*°I* seg. is not 
known. At all events, this author has not made use of 
Alberuni’s work. : : 


Pp. 7-8. Greeks, Sifts, Christians.—In order to illustrate 
the ideas of the Hindus, and to bring them nearer to the 
understanding of his Muslim readers, Alberuni quotes 
related ideas— 

1, Of the Greeks (¢/. i. 24). 

2. The Christians. 

3. The Jews. 

4. The Manicheans; and 

5. The Sifts. 

Pantheism in Islam, the doctrine of the Siafis, is as near 
akin to the Neoplatonic and Neopythagorean schools of 
Greek philosophy .as to the Vedanta school of Hindu 
philosophers. It was in our author’s time already repre- 
sented by a very large literature. He quotes some Sfiff 
sentences, ¢.g. of Abfi Bakr Al-shibli, and Abft Yaztd 
-Albistamt, who are known from other sources (i. 87, 88), 
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and a Sift interpretation of a Koranic passage (i. 88). 
Cf. besides, the Index Rerum, s.v. Sifism. He gives i. 33, 
34, several etymologies of the word Sift, which he himself 
identifies with Dodia. 

The notes relating. to Mant and the Manicheans (v. 
Index Rerum), and the quotations from their books, are 
probably mostly taken from Alérfnshahrt (v. p. 18). 
However, it must be kept in mind that, at the time of 
our author, the works of M&ni still existed, and he him- 
self found the “Book of Mysteries” and others in his 
native country, though perhaps at a time subsequent to 
the date~of the composition of the Indica, Cf. Chronologie 
Orventalischer Vélker, herausgegeben von Ed. Sachau, 
Leipzig, 1878, Vorwort, pp. xi. and xxxvi.. The following 


works of. Mant are quoted: “Book-.of Mysteries,” oS 
Jpsll 5 Thesaurus vivificationis cleY\ 38,1. 39. Of Mani, 
seine Lehre und seine Schriften, by G. Fligel, Leipzig, 1862. 
As regards the Jews, I am not informed to what degree 
Jewish colonies were in those times spread over Cen- 
tral Asia. Alberuni derived probably his knowledge of 
Judaism also from Aléranshahri (p. 253). That in earlier 
years, during his stay in Jurjan, he was acquainted with 
a Jewish scholar is apparent from his chronological work 
(“Chronology of Ancient Nations,” p. 269). . 
Alberuni’s knowledge of Christianity may have been 
communicated by various channels besides the book of 
‘his predecessor Alérfnshahrt, as during his time it was 
far spread in Central Asia, and even at the court of 
Mahmfid in Ghazna (e.g. Abulkhair Alkhammdr, p. 256), 
there lived Christians. It has not yet been investigated 
in ‘detail how far Nestorian Christianity had been carried 
eastward across Central Asia towards and into China. 
Cf. Assemani’s Notitia Ecclesiarwm Metropolitanarum et 
} sum que sunt Patriarche Nestoriano Subject 
(Bibliotheca Orientalis, vol. iv. p. DOOV. seq.). Barhebreous 


speaks of Uigfri monks xa Lozap (ib. ii,.256), and 
from the same time date some of the Syriac inscriptions 
on Christian tombstones recently found in Russian Central 
Asia and published in Petersburg, 1886. Alberuni men- | 
tions Christians in his native country Khw&rizsm (Khiva), 
and in Khurisfn, and not only Nestorians, but also Mel- 
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kites, whilst he expreasly states that he does not know 
‘the Jacobites. Cf. “Chronology of Ancient Nations,” pp. 
283, 43; 292, 123 295, 22; 312, 16. 

Where Alberuni learned Greek philosophy, and who 
introduced him to the study of Plato’s Dialogues and Leges, 
he does not state himself. The Arabic translations which 
hie used, and which are tolerably correct, had passed 
through ‘Syriac versions which are now no longer extant 
(c.g. those of Plato).- Alberuni was personally acquainted 
and had literary connections with a man who was one of 
the first representatives of Greek learning in the Muslim 
world in that age, Abulkhair Alkhammfr, and it was 
perhaps to him that Alberuni owed of his classical 
education. Abulkhair was born a Christian in Bagdad, 
A-H. 942. He lived some time in KhwéArizm, and migrated 
thence, together with Alberuni and others, to Ghazna, A.D. 
1017, after Mahmfd had annexed that country to his 
empire. He died in Ghazna during Mahmdd’s reign, ‘e. 
before A.D. 1030, and is said to have become a Muslim 
towards the end of his life. He was a famous physician, 
and wrote on medical subjects and on Greek philosophy ; 
besides he translated the works of Greek philosophers 
(e.g. Theophrast) from Syriac into Arabic. Of his writ- 

ings we may mention a “ Book of Comparison of the 
Theory of the (Greek) Philosophers and of the Christians,” 

‘Explanation of the Theory of the Ancients (t.¢. Greek 
philosophers) regarding the Creator and regarding Laws,” 
“The Life of the Philosopher,” “On the éAy,” “On Meteo- 

rology,” &c. His pedigree points to a Persiandescent. C/. 
Chronologie Orientalischer Volker, Hinleitung, P. XXXil., 
ae p. f 10, and the work of Shahraztirt 4 dud oye c ly J das; 33 


\ 391 (manuscript of the Royal Library of Berlin, MSS. 


Grient. oct. 217, fol. 1446-146a); ©. Schefer, Chresto- 
mathve Persane, p. 141. 

It must be obaceved that Alberuni, in comparing Hindu 
doctrines with those of Plato, follows in the wake of 
Megasthenes, who says: Tlaparéxoves 8 xai pibovs, 
dorep xat TAdrwv, wepl Te ddGaprias yuyins wat rav nal? 
géev xplreuy xai eda Taatra Seareneens Bonn, 1846, 


p. 138). 
P. 8. Sdikhya (or Sdtkhyd) and Pdtatyjala.—The | 
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former word is here written sdngu ot L,, it maybe. 
doubtful whether the second is to be read Pdtafiyala or 
Patafyali. Alberuni generally says Jah cubS, which 
may be translated the book of (the author) Patafjali, or 
the book (which is called) Patafjali or Patafjala. Only 
in one place, i. 68 (FP, 5), he says Natl obS ols, the 
author of the.book of Patafjali, where apparently Jy 
_means the title of the book, not the name of the author. 
The long a in the Arabic writing would rather indicate the . 
pronunciation Patafjala than Patanjali, but in this respect 
the transliteration is not always uniform, as sometimes 
a short Indian a has been rendered by a long 4 in Arabic, 


eg. JG tala, o3'; brahman, ,23i§ gandharva, =e 
madhyaloka, \\igusutala,di\o< viyayanandin, jy para, yay 
vas, syyble mathurd, \i\ee mahdiala. Only in two places 
the word ,)ayJ\) evidently means the author, i. 70 (I"°, 20), 
and 87 ((*t”, 3). ‘The name of the author seems to have 
been current also as meaning his book. Therefore, and be- 
cause in Sanskrit generally the name Patciyait is quoted, I 
have given the preference to the latter form of the name. 

Alberuni has transferred large portions of his transla- 


tions of the books Sdmkhya and Pataiyali, which he had 
published at an earlier date, into the Jndica. 


Pp. 17-19.—In a similar way to Alberuni, the poet Mir 
K'usrau discourses on classical and vernacular in his 
Nuh-sipihr. He mentions the word Sansi.v1t, whilst Albe- 
runi only speaks:of Hind? (v. Elliot, “‘ History of India,” 
‘fil, 562, 556; also v. 570, “On the Knowledge of Sanskrit 
by Mubammadans”). . | 

There were Hindw mans in the service of Mahmiid, 
both in the civil administration and in the army, large 
portions of which were Hindus under Hindu officers 
(Elliot, ii, 109; some fought. in Karman, Khwfrizm, and 
before Merw for their Muslim master, ib. ti. 130, 131). 
Part of these troops were Kannara, i. natives of Karna- 
tadeda (here i, 173). Sy 

A specimen of these interpreters is Tilak, the son of 
Jai Sen (é.¢;Tilaka the son of Jayasena). After having 
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pursued his studies in Kashmir, he became interpreter first 
to Kadt Shirazi Bulhasan ‘Ali, a high civil official under 
Mahmiid and Mas‘fid (Elliot, ii. 117, 123), then to Ahmad 
Ibn Hasan of Maimand, who was grand vizir, A.D. 1007- 
1025, under Mahmdad, and a second time, 1030-1033, 
under Mas‘fid, and rose afterwards to be a commandin 
officer in the army (Elliot, ii. 125-127). This class o 
men spoke and wrote Hindt (of course with Arabic char- 
acters) and Persian (perhaps also Turkish, as this language 
prevailed in the army), and it is probably in these circles 
that we must look for the origin of Urdd or Hindust&nf. 
The first author who wrote in this language, the Dante of 
Muhammadan India, is one Mas‘fid, who died a little more 
than a century after the death of King Mahmifid (4.8. 525 
=A.D. 1131). Cf. A. Sprenger, “Catalogue of the Arabic, 
Persian, and Hindustany Manuscripts of the Libraries of 
the King of Oudh,” Calcutta, 1854, pp. 407, 485. If we 
had any of the Hind? writings of those times, they would 
probably exhibit the same kind of Indian speech as that 
which is found in Alberuni’s book. 


. P, 18.—The bearing of the words Pl lich lboprs(9, 


14, 15), which I have translated ‘‘and must pronounce the 
case-endings either,” &c.,.is doubtful, The word ‘trdd 
means the process or mode of Aralizing a foreign word, and 
refers both to consonants and vowels. An it rdb mashhir 
would be a generally known Arabic mode of pronunciation 
of a word of Indian origin, an 't'rdb mamil such a pro- 
nunciation of an Indian word in Arabic as is not yet 
known, but invented for the purpose.. £.g. the Sanskrit 
word dutpa appears in two different forms, as did, —y~-; 
which must be classed under the first head, and as dbip, 
~~), which belongs to the second class. If it is this the 
author means, we must observe that the former class, 7.¢. 
‘ the class of words which had already general currency in 
Arabic before he wrote his Jndica, is insignificantly small 
in comparison with the large number of words which by | 
Alberuni were for the first time presented to a reader of 
Arabic (v. preface of the edition of the Arabic original, 
. XXvii.). HF ee | 
7 Another meaning of the word ’s‘rdd is the vowel-pronun- 
- ciation at the end of the words, chiefly the nouns; in fact 
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the case-endings. Accordingly, *i‘rdb mashhidr may mean 
case-cnding (in German, vocalischer Auslaut) as it 1s gene- 
rally used in Hindi, eg. GoS- gitd, x) revatt, and ’s'rdb 
mamil, a case-ending added to a word purposely in order to 
make it amenable to the rules of Arabic declension. (dip- 
toton and triptoton),¢.g- ¢2)5! Janku = Skr. lankhd, ,§ gawru 


= Skr. Gaurt, si. bindu=Skr. Vindhya. The vocalisation 


of these words is liable to lead usinto an error. Ia \j, an 


Arabic diptoton, or is its final vocal the termination of the 
noun in Hindi? If the former were the case, we ought 


also to have 43, in genitive and accusative, and we ought 
& , s 
to read |, yy & caste (varna), él an inpure one (mleccha), 


me a measure (mdna), &c. But these forms do not occur 


in the manuscript, and therefore I hold the termination w to 
be the Indian nominative, developed out of the 6 of Prakrit, 
and still extant in Sindhi. (Cf E. Trumpp, Die Stammbil- 
dung des Sindh, ‘ Journal of the German Oriental Society,” 
Xvi. p. 129; his “Grammar of the Sindhi Language,” p. 32). 
The Arabic manuscript is not sufficiently accurate to enable 
us to form an opinion to what extent names in Alberuni’s 
Hindi terminated in w, but we must certainly say that 
this is the case in the vast majority of nouns. If we are 
correct in this, the term "¢‘7db mamil cannot mean an 
artificial case-ending or one invented or added for the pur- 
pose, because it existed already in the Indian dialect whence 
Alberuni took the word. 


Ofthewordslassrd5, olollall, Lis! rads (geucd JlLust! 
Sagane i seine LI wi! cl, the former half refers to the 


writing of the consonants (and perhaps of the Lesezeichen). 
Accordingly the latter half ought to refer to the vowels; 
but ’z‘rdb does not mean vowels or vocalisation jit only means 
the vocalisation of the final consonant of the word. There- 
fore I am inclined to prefer the first of the two interpreta- 
tions here proposed, and to translate for in order to fix 
the pronunciation we must change the points (1.e. the dia- 


critical points of the consonants, eS 3 3 5}, &.) 
and the signs (perhapshe means the Hamza, which cannot be 
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applied to Indian sounds), and must secure tts correct pro- 
nunciation by such a process of Arabizing as is either already 
in general use or is carried out (or invented) for the pur- 
pose. This is an example (and there are hundreds more) 
of the concise style of the author, so sorely fraught with 
ambiguity. Every single word is perfectly clear and cer- 
tain, and still thé sentence may be understood in entirely 
different ways. 


P. 19. 3. Which in our Persian grammatical system 
are considered as, &c.—Literally, ‘‘ Which our companions 
call having,” &c. Speaking of his fellow-Muslims in 
opposition to the Hindus, the author always says owr com- 
pantons, our people, not meaning national differences, Arab, 
Persian, or Turk, but exclusively the difference of creed. 

In Sanskrit a word (a syllable) may commence with 
one, two, or three consonants, ¢g. dvi, jyd, stri, kshveda, 
which is impossible in Arabic, where each syllable begins 
and ends with one consonant only. Alberuni’s comparison 
cannot, therefore, refer to Arabic. 

In Persian, the rules for the beginning and end of the 
syllable are different. Whilst in the ancient forms of 
Eranian speech a syllable could commence with two con- 
sonants, as, ¢.g. fratama, khsapa, Neo-Persian permits only 
one consonant at the beginning of asyllable, fardum, shab. 
However, the end of a syllable may consist of two con- 

secutive consonants, as in ydft Jl, baksh acx:, khushk 
iris, marde,e,&c. Alberuni seems to hint at these ex- 
amples, and at a doctrine of certain gtammarians, who are 
not known, to this effect, that the first of these two conso- 
nants is to be considered as having not a complete or 
clear vowel, but an indistinct hidden one, something like 
a schwa mobile of Hebrew grammar. 

There is a small number of words (or syllables) in Neo- 
Persian which indeed commence with the two consonants 

9108, 6.9. rag, Colgcd, ulgcetent, aly utes, but 
they were at the author’s time pronounced as a single one, if 
we may judge from the metrical system of the Shaéhndma of 
his contemporary Firdaust, who was only a little older than 
himégelf.’ (Cf. similar remarks of the author, i.,138, 139.) 


P. 20. Sagara.—The story of Sagara is related in Vishnu- 
Purdna, translated by Wilson-Hall, vol. iii. p. 289-295. 


The words pguien sdesy and ¢! dled co 625 might,make 
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us think that these events happened within the recollec- 
tion of the author; but this is not necessarily the case. 
The former words may be interpreted, “J recollect the story 
of a Hindu who,” &c., t.e. “I recollect having heard the 
story,” &o.; and the words with which he winds up the 
story may mean, ‘I feel thankful to my fate that it was 
not I and my contemporaries whom he treated thus, but 
former generations.” 


P. 21. Shamaniyya.—The Buddhists are in Arabic called | 
by this name, which is derived from a Prakritic form of 
Sanskrit Sramana (Strabo Zappéva, Hieronymus San- 


anaét), and by the word 5 r00!, tc. the red robed-people 
(=raktapata), which refers to the red-brown (=kdshdya) 
cloaks of the Buddhist monks. Cf. Kern, Der Buddhismus 
und seine Geschichte in Indien, iibersetzt von H. Jacobi, 
Leipzig, 1882, ii. 45. See another note of our author's on 
Buddhism in his ‘Chronology of Ancient Nations,” pp. 
188, 189. It is extremely difficult, from the utter lack of 
historic tradition, to check the author's statements as to 
the western extension of Buddhism, which certainly never 
reached Mosul. Before all, it will be necessary to examine 
how far Alberuni, when speaking of the ancient history 
and institutions of Eran, was under the influence of the 
poets of his time, Dakiki, Asadi, and Firdausi, who 
versified Eranian folklore for the edification of the states- 
men of the Samanian and Ghaznavi empires, all of them 
of Eranian descent. Hearing the songs of the heroic 
exploits of their ancestors consoled them to a certain 
degree for the only too palpable fact that their nation was 
no longer the ruling one, but subject to another; that 
Arabs and Turks had successively stepped into the heritage 
of their ancestors. | 

_ Jt must be observed that the negotiators of the cities 
of Sindh, whom they sent to the Muslim conquerors when 
first attacked by them, were invariably ésramanas (v. 
Albaladhurt), which seems to indicate that Sindh in those 
times, 7.¢. about A.D. 710, was Buddhistic. (C/. H. Kern, Der 
Buddhismus und seine Geschichte in Indien, ii. 543. 


P. 21. Muhammad Ibn Alkdstm.The brilliant career 
of the conqueror of Sindh falls into the years A.D. 707-— 


714. By Albaladhurt (p. 1), Ibn-Al’athir, and others 
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he is called Muh. Ibn Alkasim /bn Muhammad, not Ibn 
Almunabbih, as here and p. 116. When Alberuni wrote, 
Islam was known in Sindh already 350 years (since A.D. 
680), and was established there 320 years (since about 
A.D. 710). On the history of the conquest of Sindh, ef 
Albalidhurt’s Kttdb-alfutdh, p. FI~1, translated by Reinaud, 
“ Fragments,” p. 182; Elliot, History of India, i. 113. 
Instead of Bahmanva read Bamhanvd = Brahmanavdta. 


P. 23. The words of Varéhamihira are found in his 
Brihat-Samhitd, translated by Kern in the “Journal of 
the Royal Asiatic Society,” 1870, p. 441 (ii. 15): “The 
Greeks, indeed, are foreigners, but with them this science 
is in a flourishing state. Hence they are honoured as 
though they were Rishis; how much more then a twice- 
born man, if he be versed in astrology.” 

P. 25. Think of Socrates, &éc.—The author speaks of a 
Socratic fate or calamity, meaning a fate like that which 
befell Socrates. I do: not know from what particular 
source Alberuni and his contemporaries derived their in- 
formation about the history of Greek philosophy. There 
is a broad stream of literary tradition on this subject in 
Arabic literature, but it has not yet been investigated 
what was its origin, whether it proceeded from one source 
or from. several. Those men, mostly Greek heathens from 
Harran or Syrian Christians, who had enjoyed the Greek 
education of the time, not only translated Greek literature 
into Syriac and Arabic for the benefit of their Arab mas- 
ters, but wrote also general works on the history of Greek 
learning and literature, probably translating. sid adopting 
for their purpose some one of the most current school- 
books on this subject, used in the schools of Alexandria, 
Athens, Antioch, &c. Among authors who wrote such 
books, some being mere compilations of the famous sen- 
tences of Greek sages (doxographic), others having a more 
historic character, are Hunain. Ibn ‘Ishak, his son Ishdk 
Tbn Hanain, and Kustaé Ibn Lfk& (i.e. Constans the son 
of Lucas). . But what.were the Greek works from which 
they took their information, and which. they probably 
communicated.to the ‘Arabs exactly as they were? I am 
inclined to think that they used works of Porphyrius and 
Ammonius,‘ the Greek originals of which are no longer 
extant. 
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P. 25. Jurare in verba, dc.—The Hindus consider, e.g. 
the sciences of astronomy and astrology as founded upon 
tradition, and their authors produce in their books side 
by side their own perhaps more advanced ideas and some 
silly notions of ahy predecessors of theirs, although they. 
are fully aware that both are totally irreconcilable wit 
each other. (C/. the words of Var&hamihira to this effect 
in Brihat Sarivhitd, ix. 7, and the note of his commentator 
Utpala to v. 32.’ Alberuni pronounces most energetically 

inst this kind of scientific composition when speaking 
of Brahmagupta in chapter lix. on eclipses. 


P, 27. Beyond all likeness and unlikeness, an expression . 
frequent in the description of the Deity. Literally trans- 
lated : things that are opposite to each other and things that 
are like each other.’ Perhaps the rhyme didd and nidd, 
‘adddd and ‘anddd, has contributed to the coining of this 
term. As for the idea, it may be compared with the term 
dvandvds in’ Hindu philosophy=pairs of opposites, as 
pleasure and pain, health and sickness. Bhagavad-Gitd, 
li. 45, vii. 27: ‘“‘ Yoga Aphorisms of Pataiijali” (edited by 
Rajendralala Mitra), ii. 48, p. 111. 


P. 27. Who ts the worshipped one? &c.—The greater 
part of this extract from Patafijali has been translated into 
Persian by Abulmaali Muhammad Ibn ‘Ubaid-Allah in 
his K2tdb-baydn-al'adydn ; v. C. Schefer, Chrestomathte Per- 
sane, i. ee 2 yWS eam aS dgree of cewmelas (Sloe 

| el leads Kady Lceeagdy 

P, 27. Patafijali.—The book of this name used and trans- 
lated by the author had the form of a conversation between 
two persons, simply called “the asking one,” and “the an- 
swering one,” and its subject was the search for liberation 
and for the union of the soul with the object of its medita- 
tion (i. 132), the emancipation of the soul from the fetters 
of the body (i. 8). It was a popular book of, theosophy, 
propounding in questions and answers the doctrine of the 

oga, a theistic prvosopay developed by Patafijali out of 
the atheistic Sathkhya philosophy of Kapila. Cf J. Davies, 
“‘ Hindu Philosophy,” Sdakhyd Karikd of Iévara Krishna, 
London, 1881, p. 116. The latter is called nirigrara= 
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nat having a lord, the former sefvara=having a lord. It 
mostly treats of moksha (salvation) and metempsychosis. 
It contained not only theory, but also tales (i. 93), Hag- 
gadic elements by way of illustration. 

Alberuni’s Patafijali is totally different from ‘‘ The Yoga 
= Te of Patafijali” (with the commentary of Bhoja 

ja, and an English translation by Rajendralala Mitra, 
Calcutta, 1883), and, as far as I may judge, the philosophic 
system of the former differs in many points essentially 
from that of the Sitras. 

Moreover, the extracts given in the Jndica stand in no 
relation with the commentary of Bhoja Raja, although the 
commentator here and there mentions ideas which in a 
like or similar form occur in Alberuni’s work, both works 
being intended to explain the principles of the same school 
of philosophy. 

Besides the text of Patafijali, a commentary also is 
mentioned and quoted (i. 232, 234, 236, 238, 248), p»uie 
esis QoS or Sarai) pe. If is most remarkable that 
the extracts from this commentary are all of them.-not of a 
. philosophic, but of a plainly Paurdnic character, treating 
of cosmographic subjects, the lokas, Mount Meru, the 
different spheres, &c. The name of the commentator is 
not mentioned. If the quotations on 1. 273 seg. may be 
considered as derived from this commentary, the author 
was Balabhadra. V. index i. sv. Patafijali. . 


P. 29. Gtid.—The book Gétd is, according to Alberuni, 
a part of the book Bhdrata (1.e. Mahdbhdratz, which term 
does not occur in the /ndica *), and a conversation between 
Vasndevaand Arjuna (J y:o-l ('). Itis largely quoted 
in chapters relating to religion and philosophy. We have 
now to examine in what relation Alberuni’s Gitd stands to 
the well-known Bhayavad-Gitd as we have it in our time. 
Cf. “Hindu Philosophy,” ‘The Bhagavad-Gita,; or the 
Sacred Lay,” translated by J. Davies, London, 1882. The 
latter is described as a skilful union of the systems of Kapila 
_ and Patatjali with a large admizture of the prevailing 
Brdhmante doctrines. ,Although the opinions regarding its 
origin differ widely, it can scarcely be denied that it is not 
‘free from having been influenced to a certain degree by 
1 Of, Alberuni on the Mahdbhdrata, 1. 132, 133- 
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Christianity, and that it could not have been composed 
before the third Christian century. Chapter xi. gives the 
‘impression of having been modelled after a Christian 
apocalypsis. 

The quotations from the Gttd (or Song) may be divided 
into three classes :— : | 

(1.) Such as exhibit a close relationship with certain 
passages in the Bhagavad-Gitd. Parts of sentences are 
here and there almost identical, but nowhere whole sen- 
tences ; v. 1. 40, 52, 73, 74, 86, 87, 103, 104, 218 (v. note), 
352; i. 169. . 

(2.) Such as show a certain similarity, more in the ideas 
expressed .than in the wording, with passages in the 
Bhagavad-Gitd ; v. i. 29, 70, 71, 78, 79, 103, 104, 122. 

(3.) Such as cannot be compared, either in idea or in 
wording, with any passage in the Bhagavad-Gtid ; v.i. 52, 
53, 54> 70, 71, 73, 74; 75, 76; 78, 79, 80, 92, 1225 il, 137, 


138. | 

The single texts will be discussed in the notes to the 
places in question. ; | 

The quotations given by Alberuni cannot have been 
translated from the Bhagavad-Cttd in its present form. 
Admitting even that the translator translated as little 
literally and accurately 18 possible (and the texts of Albe- 
runi do not give this impression), there remains a great 
number of passages which on no.account could be derived 
from the present Sanskrit text, simply because they do not 
exist there. Or has Alberuni translated a commentary of 
the Bhagavad-Gtid instead of the original? The text of 
the extracts, as given in the Jndica, is remarkably short 
and precise, extremely well worded, without any repeti- 
tion aud verbosity, and these are qualities of style which 
hardly point to a commentary. 

Alberuni seems to have used an edition of the Bhagavad- 
Gttd totally different from the one which we know, and 
which also in India seems to be the only one known. It 
must have been more ancient, because the notorious Yoga 
elements are not found in it, and these have been recog- 
nised by the modern interpreters os interpolations of a 
later time. Secondly, it must have been more complete, 
because it exhibits a number of sentences which are not 
found in the Bhayavad-Gitid. os 
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Various generations of Hindu scholars have modelled 
and remodelled this book, one of the most precious gems 
of their literature, and it seems astonishing that an edition 
of it which existed as late as the time of Alberuni should 
not have reached the nineteenth century. 

As regards the quotation on this page (29), it exhibits 
only in the substance a distant relationship with Bhagavad- 
Gitd, x. 3: “He who knows Me as unborn and without 
beginning, the mighty Lord of the world, he of mortals is 
free from delusion, he is free from all sin.” 


P. 30. S@mkhya.—The book Sdmkhya, as used and 

translated by Alberuni, had the form of a conversation 
“between an anchorite and a sage, and it contained a 
treatise on the origines and a description of all created 
beings (i. 8), a book on divine subjects (i. 132). It was 
composed by Kapila. The author quotes it largely on 
questions of religion and philosophy. The Sa&mkhya 
philosophy of Kapila is the most ancient system of 
thought among the Hindus, the source of the Yoga doc- 
_trine of Pataiyali. €/. Colebrooke, “ Essays,” i. 239-279 5 
J. Davies, “ Hindu Philosophy,” &c., p. 101 seg. 

The relation between Alberuni’s Sdinkhya and the so- 
called Sdsikhyapravacanam (“The Sankhya Aphorisms of 
Kapila,” translated by Ballantyne, London, 1885) is a 
very distant one, and is limited to this, that there occurs 
a small number of passages which show a similarity of 
matter, not of form. The latter book (the Siéras) seems 
to be a late secondary production; v. A..Weber, Vorle- 
sungen iiber Indische Literaturgeschichte, p. ‘254, note 250. 
Besides, the philosophic system propounded by Alberuni 
under the name of Sémkhya seems in various and essen- 
tial points to differ from that of the Sitras; it seems 
altogether to have had a totally different tendency. The 
Sdtras treat of the complete cessation of pain; the first one 
‘rons thus: ‘“‘ Well, the complete cessation of pain, (which 
is) of three kinds, is the complete end of man;”’ whilst the 
ae of Alberuni teaches moksha by means of know- 
ledge. 

Next we have to compare Alberuni’s Sémkhya with - 
the. Sdikhya Karikd of lévara Krishna (v. Colebrooke, 
“‘ Essays,” i. 272 ; J. Davies, “ Hindu Philosophy,” London, 
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1881). Both works teach moiksha by means of knowledge, 
and contain here and there the same subject-matter. It 
must be observed that of those illustrative tales which 
Alberuni’s Sdirkhya gives in full length, short indications 
aré found in the Sdmkhya Kdrikd. Its author, [évara 
Kyishna, says at the end of his book that he has written 
his seventy Siliras, excluding illustrative tales. This is not 
quite correct, as sometimes, though he has not told them, 
he has at all events indicated them. His words show 
that he has copied from a book like the Sdmkhya of Albe- 
runi, in which ¢he tales were not only indicated, but related 
at full length. Cf. A. Weber, Vorlesungen tiber Indische 
Interaturgeschichte, Berlin, 1876, p. 254, note 250. Hall 
considers the S. Pravacanam to be younger than the S. 
Karikd. 

If, in the third place, we examine the Bhdshya of 
Gaudapada, we find that it is not identical with Alberuni’s 
Sdmkhya, but a near relative of it. Cf. the Sdmkhya 
Kadrikd, &c., translated by Colebrooke, also the Bhdshya 
of Gaudapada, translated by H. H. Wilson, Oxford, 1837 ; 
Colebrooke, “Essays,” i. 245. Most of the quotations 
given by Alberuni are found only slightly differing in 
Gaudapdda, and some agree literally, as I shall point out 
in the notes to the single passages. Almost all the illus- 
trative tales mentioned by Alberuni are found in Ganda- 
pada, being, as a rule, more extensive in Alberuni than in 
Gaudapida. The latter seems to have taken his informa- 
tion from a work near akin to, or identical with, that 
Sdhikhya book which was used by Alberuni. 

According to Colebrooke (in the preface of the work 
just mentioned, on p. xili.), Gaudapida was the teacher of 
Sarhkara Acfirya, who is said to have lived in the eighth 
Christian century. Cf. also A. Weber, Vorlesungen, pp. 
179, 254,and 260. Alberuni does not mention Gaudapida, 
as faras [cansee. Or is he perhaps identical with Gauda 
the anchorite, whom Alberuni mentions even before Kapila ? 
Cf. the passage, 1. 131-132: ‘‘ Besides the Hindus have 
books, &c., on the process of becoming God and seeking 
liberation from the world, as, ¢g. the book composed by 
Gauda the anchorite, which goes by his name.” 

Kapila, the father of the Satnkhya philosophy, is men- 
tioned by. Alberuni also as the author of a book called 
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Nydyabhdshd, “on the Veda and its interpretation, also 
showing that it has been created, and distinguishing 
within the Veda between such injunctions as are obliga- 
tory only in certain cases and those which are obligatory 
in general ”’ (i. 132). The subject of this book is evidently 
not related to the Nyaya philosophy, but to the tenets 
of the Mimiaihsa philosophy, ze. the Pilrvamimaérhsa, 
(Colebrooke, ‘‘ Essays,” i. p. 319-349; J. Davies, ‘“‘ Hindu 
Philosophy,” p. 2; Thibaut, Arthasaigraha, Benares, 
1882), a system of rules which are applied to the text of 
the Veda and its sacrifical prescriptions. 


P. 31. The anthropomorphic doctrines, the teachings of the 
Jabriyya sect, &c.—The sect, called Jabriyya, Jabariyya, 
and Mujbara teaches that the actions of man proceed 
from God. They are the followers of Al-najjar. Of. Fihrist, 


179 8€9. 

“Phe AAl- altashbth, or anthropomorphists, teach that God 
is similar to His creatures. C/. Statio Quinta et Sexta et 
appendix libri Mevakif, edit. Th. Sorensen, Leipzig, 1858, 
p. 362; Kutdb-i- Yamint of Al-Utbi, translated Eby J. Rey- 
nolds, ‘London, 1858, preface, pp. xxv. xx1x.; ‘‘ Book of 
Religious and Philosophical Sects,” by Alshahrastant, edited 
by Cureton, pp. 59, 61, and 75 seq. 


I understand the passage ¢, 3 eal! a2 jax, (ve, 11, 
12) as meaning the prohimtion of the study (not discussion, as 
I have translated, which would be i bus!) of a subject, 1.¢. 
a question of a religious bearing ; but I am not aware what 
particular event the author hints at by these words. At 
the intolerant religious policy of the Khalif Alkadir ? 
King Mahmifid was a great Ketzerrichter. Probably a stout 
adherent of the theory of the harmony of throne and altar, 
which. his contemporaries Al-Utbi (in his preface) and 
Alberuni (i. 99) call ¢wins, he tried to cover the illegitimate, 
revolutionary origin of his dynasty, which was still fresh 
in the memory of the men of the time; he maintained the 
most loyal relations with the spiritual head of Islam, the 
Khalif of Bagdad, Alkadir (a.H. 381-422), who had clad 
the usurpation of his family with the mantle of legitimacy ; 
and in order to-please him, he hunted down the heretics 
in his realm in Khurasan as in Multan (cf. Reynolds, 1. 1., 
p. 438 seq.), impaling or stoning them. He tried to rid 
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the Khalif of the real or suspected votaries of his oppo- 
nent, the Anti-Khalif in Egypt, the famous Hakim, famous 
by his madness and by being considered by.the Druzes as 
the originator of their creed. The religious policy of Mah- 
mfid may be retraced to the following principles :— 

(1.) Perfect toleration for the Hindus at his court and in 
his army. 7 

(2.) Persecution of certain Muslim sectarians in the 
interest of the Khalif, of the Karmatians and other sects 
of Shiitic tendencies. (Cf. A. von Kremer, Geschichte der 
herschenden Ideen des Islam, Leipzig, 1868, p. 127.) 

(3.) Predilection for a Muslim sectarian from Sijistan 
by the name of Abfi-Abdillah Ibn Alkirim, by whose 
influence both Sunnites and Shiites had to suffer (cf. 
Alshahrastdnt, p.**), How long the influence of this man 
had lasted, and how far his doctrines had been carried into 
practice, does not appear from Alshahrastanit’s account. 

That, notwithstanding all this, there was a large margin 
for liberty of religious thought under the rule of Malmfid 
and his immediate successor, is sufficiently illustrated by 
the tenor of Alberuni’s work. Altogether, it must be 
kept in mind that before Alghazz4li the Muslim Church 
was not that concentrated organisation nor that all-over- 
whelming force which 1t has been ever since and keeps up 
in our days. To those who only know the centuries of 
Muslim history after the establishment of the orthodox 
Church, it sounds next to incredible that the military chief 
of a Khalif should have been an infidel (a Zoroastrian 2). 
Cf. the story of Afshin, the general of the Khalif Almn'- 
tasim, in Menoutchetri, Poéte Persan, par A. de Biberstein. 
Kazimirski, p. 149. 


P. 33. 73 AavOdvev.—The word kumin, which I have 
thus rendered, means ¢o be hidden. Not knowing to what 
school of Greek philosophers the author refers, I can only 
give the note of Reiske, ‘ 4S)!  ja!, Philosophi qui omnes 
animas simul et semel creatas et reconditas in Adamo 
putant” (Freytag, Lexicon Arabicum, s.h.v.). 


P. 33. Paildsépd, &c.—As Syrian scholars were the 
author's teachers in Greek philosophy, he knows the Greek 
word quAdcodos only in its Syrian garb la | 
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The AAl-agguffa were certain persons, poor refagees and 
houseless men, who during the years of Muhammad's 
stay in Medina passed the pa in the guffa of the mosque 
of the Prophet in Medina, which was a covered place, an 
| aaa of the mosque, roofed over with palm-sticks 

ne 

Abulfath Albustt was a famous poet of the time, A 
native of Bust in Northern Afghanistan, he was in the 
service of the governor, who held the place under the 
Sam&nt dynasty, and after the conquest of Bust by Sabuk- 
tagin he entered the service of this prince and of his son 
Mahmfid. Under Mas‘fd he lived still in Ghazna, for 
Baihakt mentions that he had fallen into disgrace and 
had to carry water for the royal stables. By the inter- 
vention of Baihak!i, he was restored into the graces 
of the prime minister, Ahmad Ibn Hasan of Maimand. 
Cf. Elliot, ‘“‘ History of India,” ii. 82, 84, iv. 161; Ethé, 
R ’s Vorldufer und Zeitgenossen, p. 55. According to 
H&jt Khaltfa (ili. 257, iv. § 33), he died a.H. 430 (A.D. 1039). 
For farther information see Shabrazirt, Nuzhat-al’arwdh, 
fol. 182 (MS. of the Royal Library, Berlin, MSS. Orient. 
octav. 217); Al-Baihaki, Tatimmat-guwén-alhikma, fol. 
226 (MS. of the same library, Petermann, ii. 737); also 
Mirchondi Historia Gasnevidarum Persice, by F. Wilken, 
Berlin, 1832, p. 144. Towards the end of his life he is 
said to have travelled with an embassy of the Khakfin of 
Transoxiana to that country, and to have died there. 


P.- 34. Galenus,—The author quotes the followin g works 
of Galenus :— a 

(1.) Adyos mporperrexds, | 

(2.) A commentary to the aphorisms of Hippokrates, a 
book of which I do not know the Greek original (c7. i. 35, 
li, 168). 2 | 

(3.) sla)! qoUS (from the Syriac Trolko) = wept cvvGé- 
cews pappdxwy Trav Kara Térovs. — | 

(4.) gylajSl oS = the book of the proof, of which I do not 
know the Greek original; ¢/. i. 97. | | 
~(S.)fgpntll watt |x de indole anima: (wept 46Gv?), of which 
the, Greek original likewise is not known to me; ¢/ i. 
123, 124. _*: 2 ' | 
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(6) Guile lb US = wept cvrBicens gappdxwy Kara yen, 
Besides, the author gives some quotations from Galenus 
without mentioning from what particular book they were 
taken; ¢f. i. 222, 320. Of. on Galen’s works in Arabic 
Dr. Klamroth, “ Journal of the German Oriental Society,” 
vol. xl. 189 seq. | 

The passage here given is found in Ilporperrixds éxt 
rds réxvas, ed. Abrah. Willet, Lugduni Bat., 1812, chap. ix. 
29, 30:—ds xat riv dvOpirwy tovs dpicrovs Oelas 
afar Tihs, odx Ore Karas ESpapov év trois dyaow 7H 
Sioxov éppufay 7 ScerdAaav' aAAa Sia rv dard tiv 
Texvav edepyerlay. ‘AcxAnmids yé ror Kai Ardvucos cir’ 
dvOpwros mpdérepov yorny eit’ apynde, tipwv dfotvras 
peyioruv, 5 piv Sad riv larpexny, 6 8 Gre riv wept rods 
dprédous Hpas téxvny séidafev. 

The two pasgages on p. 36 are probably taken from the 
Protrepticus too. With the former compare the words in 
chap. ix. (on p. 22 editio Kiihn, vol. i.): Ei & ov« eras 
uot weiPer Bat, rdv ye Oedv aidérOyre rdv TlvGtov. 

Shortly afterwards follows the second quotation, verses 
quoted by Galen from Herodotus, i. 65: 


“Has, & Avuxéepye, éudv wore wriova. vyov. | 
Aifw 7 oe Gedv pavredcopnat i) dvOpwrov, | 
 AXD’ Ere Kai parAov Gedy EXropat,  Avedepye. 


P. 35. Plato.—The author quotes the following works 

of Plato:— — | 
1.) Pheedo. | 
: Timeeus (ef. also Proclus). 
3. €8. 

‘Of the three quotations on this passage, the middle one 
is found in Timaus, 41A:— Emel 8 -obv mdvres x. 7. X., 
eyes mpds avrots 6 rdéde TA wav yevvijoas Tdde * Oeoi Hedy 
x. 7. A, adOdvarot pév ovx ore ovd’ GAvro Td wapray: 
ours pev y) AvOjwer GE ye ovde: reiferGe Gavdrou poipas, 
vis euns Bovdjoens pelfovos err Sexpov Kai Kuptwrépov 
Aaxdvres éxeivwy ols dr’ eyiyverOe EvvedeioGe. | 

The first and third quotations are not found in the-Greek 
text, and Ed. Zeller, to whom I applied for help, thinks 
that both are taken from a commentary on Zimeus by 
some Christian author, as eg. Johannes Philoponus, the 
former having being derived from 40D (repi 8 rév ddAXdwv 
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Sarpdovwy eireiy Kal yvwvar THv yéveowv «.7.Xr.), the latter 
from passages like 32B and 92B. 

The index of the works of Johannes Philoponus or Scho- 
lasticus (Steinschneider, Al-Férdbt, p. 152 seg.) does not 
mention a commentary on 7%imaus, if it is not concealed 


under the title of one of his books, wlus!', Sl _ 63, te. on 


existing and perishing. As he was a literary opponent of 
Nestorius, he seems to have been a strict Monophysite, 
which would be in keeping with the third quotation, ‘God 
is in the single number,” &c. Cf. the note to pp. 56, 57. 


P. 36. Johannes Grammaticus (identical with J. Philo- 
ponus and Scholasticus) is five times quoted. There are 
three extracts from his Refutatio Procli, and two more, the 
origin of which is not mentioned, but probably taken from 
the same book. The passage here mentioned is found in 
Joannis Grammatict Philopont Alexandrini contra Proclum 
de Mundi eternitate, libri xviii., Venetiis, 1551, Greek and 
Latin, in the 18th Adyos, chap. ix. (there is no pagination ; 
ef. the Latin translation, p. 95) :— 

py S€ yap etdévac mw exeivovs adAAd te Gedy wri TOV 
davopevor cwpdtrwovr yAiov Kat oedjvns Kal tov Xorov, 
aomrep Kat pexpt viv tov BapBdpwv trodrkapBdvew rods 
wieiotovs. vorepov dé gyow eis etvoay Kai tov ddAwv 
Oeav Tov dovwpdtwv éAdAnvas EAO6vTus, TO aiTo KiKeEivous 
Tpowayopevoa. ovopate. 

I have not succeeded in identifying the. other four 
quotations, 1.65, 226, 231, 284. . Cf. on this author, Fihrist, 
p- 254, and Dr. Steinschneider, A/fdrdbi, pp. 152, 162. 


P. 37. Baal. The form of the wofd x (Syriac {)sa) 
shows that the Arabic Bible-text which Alberuni used had 
been translated from Syriac. 


P. 39. Mant.— Vide note to pp. 7, 8. 

P. 40. Gitd.— Cf. with these words the Phagarvad-Gtiad 
(of J. Davies), xv. 14, 15 :— 

“Entering into the earth, I sustain all things by my 
vital force, and becoming a savoury juice, I nourish all 
herbs (v. 14). : 

“TI become fire, and enter into the bodies of all that 
breathe, &c. And I am seated in the hearts of all: from 
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Me come memory, knowledge, and the power of reason,”’ 
&c. (v. 15). 

Davies supposes the whole of verse 15 to be an interpo- 
lation, but this remark must, as it seems, be limited to the 
final sentence of verse 15 only, 7.e.to the words: ‘I form 
the Vedanta, and I am one who knows the Vedas.” 


P. 40. Apollonius—A Greek book of Apollonius of 


Tyana of this title is not known to me, but it exists in 
Arabic sll | 3 GolS (Liber de Causis), in the library of 
Leyden, cf. Wenrich, De Auctorum Grecorum Versionibus 
et Commentariis Syriacis, Arabicis, &c., p. 239. 


Pp. 40-44.—The Simkhya doctrine of the twenty-five 
tativas is found in the commentary of Gaudapida to the 
Sdmkhya Kdrikd of lévara Krishna, where also the saying 
of Vyiisa (here i. 44 and 104) is found. Cf. the translation 
of H. H. Wilson, p. 79, i. 14. 


P. 40. Buddha, dharma, saigha.—This note on the 
Buddhistic trinity probably rests on the authority of 
Aurkin, as he was quoted in the book of Erdnshahri: ef. 
note to pp. 6, 7. It shows that Alberuni had no original 
information regarding Buddhism, and it justifies his harsh 
judgment on the worth of the tradition of Zurkin, v. 1. 7. 

The name Buddhodana is nothing, and by mistake 
derived from Suddhodana, the name of Buddha's father. 
Perhaps Zurkén had read not Wes? but (..¢92-s, which 
would be Sauddhodant, i.e. the son of Suddhodanu or 
Buddha. 


P. 41. Vdyu Purdéna.—Of the Puranas the author had 
the Aditya, Matsya, and Vayu Puranas, t.e. only portions 
of them (i. 130), and probably the whole of Vishnu- 
Purdna. Most of his Pauranic quotations are taken from 
Vayu, Vishnu, and Matsya Purdnas. Cf. on the Puriinas, 
A. Weber, Vorlesungen, p. 206, and note 206 on p. 208. 


P. 42.—The five mothers ate a blunder of the author's 
instead of the fire measures, i.e. paficaindtréni (paticatan- 
mdtrant). 

The combination between the senses and the elements, 
as it is given here and on p. 43, also occurs in the Vaige- 
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shtka—philosophy of Kanfda: ¢f. Colebrooke, “ Essays,” i. 
293 seq. Compare also Vishnu-Puréna,i. 2, p. 35,and Hall’s 
note 1. There are similar elements in the philosophy of 
the Bauddhas or Saugatas: v. Colebrooke, lc. i. 416, 417. 


P. 42,—The baa from Homer is not found in the 
Greek text, nor do I know the Greek original. of the second 
yeree Were they taken from some Neo-Pythagorean 
book : 7 


P. 43. Porphyry.—This is the only quotation from Por- 
phyry, from a book of his which is not extant in the Greek 
original. According to Wenrich, /.c. p. 287, there has 
once been in Syriac a translation of the fourth book of a 
Lnber Historiarum Philosophorum, probably identical with 
the work here mentioned. The note on the Milky Way 
(i. 281) is perhaps taken from this same source. 


P. 43. Lacuna.—In the Arabic text (f1, 15) is missing 
the relation between the hearing and the air, the comple- 
ment to the words hearing atry in 1. 14. 


P. 43. Plato.—As thé author does not mention the 
source whence he took these words, I conjecture that they 
were derived from Timeus, 77, 4, B, or from some commen- 
tary on this passage: cf. note to p. 35. 


P. 45. Matres simplices.—Cf. note to p. 42. On the 
Samkhya theory regarding the union of soul and matter, 
of. Sairkhya Kdrika, vv. 20, 21, 42, and Gaudapfida’s 
Bhdshya. ° | 


P. 47. Daneing-girl.—This example is likewise found in 
Gaudapida, p. 170 (Bhdshya to v. 59 of the. Sankhya 
Kdrikd); that of the blind and the lame on p. 76 (to 
v. 21). | 


P. 48. Mant.— Vide note to pp. 7, 8. 
P. 48. The book of Sarikhya, &e.—The theory of pre- 


dominance among the three primary forces (guna), v. in 
GaudapAda, pp. 92, 93, to v. 25, p. 49 to v. 12; the com- 
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parison of the soul with a spectator on p. 72 to v. 19 (also 
Bhagavad-Gitd, xiv. 23); the story of the innocent among 
the robbers on p. 74 to ». 20. 


P. 49. The soul 1s in matter, &c.—The soul compared to 
a charioteer, v. in Gaudapjiida, p. 66 to 7. 17. 


Pp. 52-54. Vésidera speahs to Arjuna, &e.—-Of these 
quotations from .Gifd, compare the passage, “ Nternity is 
common to both of us, «c., whilst they were concealed 
from you,” with hayurad-G'itd, iv.§: ‘ Many have been in 
past time the births of me, and of thee also, Arjuna. All 
these I know, but thou knowest them not, O slayer of foes!” - 

Of the other quotations on these two pages, I do not 
see how they could be compared with any passage in 
Bhagavad-Gttd, except for the general tenor of the ideas. 
With the phrase, ‘“‘ For he loves God and God loves him,” 
cf. Bhaguvad-Gitd, xii. 14-20, ‘“‘ Who worships me is dear 
to me.” 


P. 54. Vishnu-Dharma.—Alberuni gives large quota- 
tions from this book. He speaks of it i. 132, and trans- 
lates the title as the veligion of God. 

I do not know the Sanskrit original of the book, for it 
is totally different from the Vishnu-Smriti, or Vishnu- 
Sitra, or Vaishnava Dharmasdsira, translated by J. Jolly 
(‘The Institutes of Vishnu,” Oxford, 1880), a law-book in 
a hundred chapters, similar to those of Apastamba, Yiijna- 
valkya, Vasishtha, the Grihyasftras, &. Our Vishnu- 
Dharme is a sort of Purina, full of those legends and 
notions characteristic of the literature of Purinas; but 
the anthor does not assign it to them. Most of the ex- 
tracts here given are conversations between the sage 
Miirkandeya and Vajra, others a conversation between the 
king Variksha and the sage Satinika. The extracts treat 
of mythological subjects (i. 54); the twelve sums (i. 216, 
217); the pole (i. 241); the planets and fixed stars (i. 287, 
288): star-legends (i. 291); the story of Hirany‘ksha (ii. 
140); the names of the Manvantaras (i. 387); the domi- 
nants of the planets (ii. 121); in particnlar, of chrono- 
logical and astronomical subjects. The author has taken 
several series of names from the Jishnu-Dharma. He 
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seems to quote it sometimes without mentioning its title. 
So, e.g. I am inclined to attribute the traditions of Saunaka 
(i. 113, 126) to this book. The quotation (11. 398) on 
Vasudeva, Sathkarshana, Pradyumna, and Aniruddha, as 
the names of Hari in the four Yugas, is found likewise 
among the doctrines of the Vaishnava sect, the Pajicarii- 
tras, or Bhigavatas: cf. Colebrooke, ‘‘ Essays,” 1. 439, 440. 
Vishnu is the chief god of those Hindus with whom 
Alberuni held relation. Were they Vaishnava sects, and 
was the Vishnu-Dharma a special code of theirs? On 
the heterodox sect of Vishnu or VAsudeva worshippers 
just mentioned, cf. Colebrooke, /.c. pp. 437-443. 

Colebrooke mentions a book, Vishnu - Dharmottara- 
furdna, which is said to have comprehended the Brahma- 
siddhinta of Brahmagupta: ¢/. “ Essays,” ii. 348. This 
work is perhaps identical with the Vishnu-Dharma used 
by Alberuni. As he had a copy of the Brahmasiddhdnta, 
he had it perhaps as a vortion of this larger work. 


P. 54. Lakshint, who produced the Amrita.—For the 
legend of Lakshmi v. Vishnu-Purdna, i. 9, where it is 
Dhanvantari who brings the Amrita-cup, not Lakshmi. 
Apparently this goddess is meant here, and not Lakshmana, 
as the manuscript has it, the brother of Rima. When 
Alberuni wrote this, he seems to have mistaken Lakshmi 


for a masculine being, or else we must write d> )<.« in the 


text “V, 3, instead of ¢-. 

The Arabic hanii’a (= aisance, félicité) is an attempt of 
Alberuni’s to translate the Sanskrit aw7i/« = ambrosia, 
which scarcely any one of his readers will have understood. 


Cf. the Arabic text, 1f 1,6 (here i. 253). 


P. 54. Daksha, who was beaten by Mahddevu.—Cf. the 
story of the destruction of Daksha’s sacrifice by order of 
Siva, as communicated by Hall in his edition of Wilson’s 
Vishnu-Purdna as appendix to i. vill. p. 120 seg. (Sacrifice 
of Daksha, from the Vdyu-Purdna). 


P. 54. Vardhamthira.—Of this author Alberuni quotes 
the following works :— 

(1.) Brihatsamnhitd. 

(2.) Brihajadtakam, i. 158, 219, 220, i. 118. 
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(3). Laghujdtakam, i. 158. 

(4.) Paiicasiddhdntikd, i. 153, li. 7, 190. 

Books of the same author, which Alberuni mentions 
without giving extracts from them, are Shatpaficdstkd ond 
> ¢* jy? (2), both with astrological contents (i. 158). 
Perhaps the two books called Yogaydird and Tikant(?)- 
ydtrd (i. 158) are also to be attributed to Vardhamihira. 
Besides there are mentioned several commentaries, one of 
the Brihat-Samhitad by Utpala, from Kashmir (i. 298), 
and one of the Brihajjdtakam by Balabhadra. 

One of the sources whence Alberuni has drawn most 
copiously is the Brihat-Sanvhitd, or, as he calls it, the 
Samhita: v. the edition of the Sanskrit original by Dr. 
Kern, Calcutta, 1865, and his translation in the “ Journal 
of the Royal Asiatic Society” for the years 1870, 1871, 
1873, 1875. Alberuni praises Varihamihira as an honest 
man of science (i. 366), and maintains that he lived 526 
years before his own time, which is A.D. 1030. Accord- 
ingly, the date of Variihamihira would be A.D. 504. Cy. 
li. 86. 

In the preface to the edition, p. 61, Kern mentions the 
Shatpaicdsikad and the Yogaydird. Both the Brihat-Sam- 
hitd and Layhujdtakam had been translated into Arabic 
by Alberuni. 

The passage here (p. 54) quoted is found in chap. iii. 
v. 13-15 (‘Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society,” 1870, 
Pp. 440). 


P. 54. Mdnt.—Vide note to pp. 7, 8. 
P. 55. LPataiijalt.— Vide note to p. 27. 


Pp. 56, 57. l’haxudto.—The two quotations from Phadv are 
the following :— 

7OC. mwaduds pev ody exTe Adyos, od peurrjpebu, ws Eleriv 
evOevde achixomevus Exel, Kat mdduv ye Sevpo dduxvotvrae Ku: 
yiyvovtur ex Tov Tebventwv, Kai e& TOVP ot'TWS Exe, médLY 
ylyverOur ex Tov droBavdvrwy rods Covras, GAO Te} elev dv 
at Pvyat yuo exei, K.7.A. 

dp ottwot ytyverus mavra, ovKx dAXAobev 7) é€x Tov évav- 
Tiwy Ta evuyTiu, K.T.X. 

The sentences which in the Arabic follow after these 
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words (‘‘Our souls lead an existence of their own,” &c.) 
cannot be combined with the Greek text, and I suppose 
they were taken from some commentary. 

The second quotation is found 

7 2E. Ste Hpiv 7 paOnocs ouK dAXo Te a GVApLYNOS Toy Xaver 
owed, KaL KUTO. TOUTE avdyKn Tov 1) [LS ev TpPOTEpw TLve Xpory 
jeep Payxevac a voy dvupopvno Konda, TOUTO dé advvarov, ef ba 
WY mov nuov 7 Pvx), mply ev Tede TO dVvOpweriven eiSen elvas 
K.T.A, 

7 3D. ovKovy ota Ou oti ot éparrai, OTUV Lowut Avipuy ?) ipudteov 
y) dAdo Th, ofs Th morduKet avrov etwGe xpijorGar, ier Xovre TOUTO. 
eyvordy TETIHV Avpuy kat €v tT) Otavoia EAaBov rd Etdos TOU rutdés, 
ov Hv 2) Avpa; TovTo S€ cory avdpryors. 

ly some sentences the Arabic and Greek texts agree 
literally ; in others they differ to such an extent that this 
extract, too, does not seem to be taken from a simple trans- 
lation of the text of /’hado, but rather from a work in 
which text and commentary were mixed together, and the 
original form of a dialogue was changed into that of a 
simple relation. Alberuni erroneously held this to be the 
original form of the book. We have arrived at a similar 
result in the case of Vlato’s Zimeus. 

Proclus has composed a commentary on the saying of 
Plato that the soul is immortal, in three sections: v. Wen- 
rich, De Auctorum Gracorum Versionibus, &e., p. 288 ; and 
Zeller, Philosophie der Griechen, ii. 6, 780, 1. This was 
probably an Arabic edition of Phado, and possibly that 
one which Alberuni used. C/. note to p. 35. 

The quotations from Phedo given farther on (pp. 65-67) 
agree more accurately with the Greek original, but in 
them, too, the dialogistic form has disappeared. 


DP. 57. Proclus is twice quoted, here and 1. 86. Both 
extracts seem to be derived from some commentary on 
Timerus, which was different from that commentary known 
in our time and edited by Schneider, Breslau, 1887. The 
wor ds here mentioned probably refer to 7% MUS, 44 A BC:— 
Kut dua 5) TAUTU TevT Tu mwuPyhpara vuy Kar’ apis TE vous 
yuxy yiyveras T) TpmTov, GTUv Eig Wwpa Er -deOy Oyyrov K.T.A, 
xwodayy - rot Biov duarropevdets Canjv, dteAns Kat dvdyntos ets “Ardov 
mud epycrin. 

The commentary of Proclus referring to these words 
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(pp. 842, 843, ed. Schneider) is entirely different from the 
Arabic words. 

The other quotation (i. 86) is derived from the same 
book, and refers to Timcaus, 44D :—els odutpoedes copa 
évedyrayv, ToUTO 6 viv KehaAdny érovopufoper, 6 Gedraroy 7’ éott 
Kal Tov év nuty wavrwv Serrorovy, k.T.A. 

The commentary of Proclus (ed. Schneider) breaks off a 
little before this passage, at the beginning of 44D. 

I am inclined to believe that the work, simply intro- 
duced by “ Proclus says,” is identical with that one which 
he calls Timaus (cf. note to page 35), a work which was— 

(1.) Nota simple translation of the book, but a transla- 
tion and a commentary together, the one running into the 
other; and which 

(2.) Was different from the now extant commentary of 
Timeus by Proclus.. Therefore Proclus must either have 
made two editions of 7%maus, or he is not really the author 
of the book used by Alberuni. In the one place the name 


is written UY:;'s in the other inhi 2, 


P. 57.—The seat (Us sa\) and the ¢éhrone eo Js) of God. 


By these two words Muliammad calls the throne of God 
in the Koran. Allah’s sitting on his throne, as mentioned 
in the Koran, has been a subject of deep speculation among 
Muslim theologians. Cf. Zur Geschichte Abulhasan Al- 
Ag‘art’s, von W. Spitta, Leipzig, 1876, pp. 106, 107. and 
the note on p. 144. 


P. 60. Vishnu-Purdna.—The passage is found in Book 
II. chap. vi. (Wilson-Hall, 11. p. 216). The order in 
which the hells are enumerated and their names differ to 
some extent :— 





10. Rudhirindha. 


Albcrunt, Sanskrit original, 
Raurava. Raurava. 
Rodha. Rodha. 
Taptakumbha. Sikara. 
Mahijvala. Tala. 

. Savala. . Taptakumbha. 
Krimisa. Laptaloha. 
Lalabhaksha. Mahiajvala. 
Visasana. Lavana. 
Adhomukha. Vimohba. 


10. Krimibhaksha. 
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Alberunt. Sanskrit original. 
Rudhira. Krimtsa. 
Vaitarani. Lalibhaksha. 
Krishna. Vedhaka. 
Asipatravana, Visasana. 
15. Vahnijvala. 15. Adhomukha. 
Sandamsakua Payavaha. 
Radhirandha. 
Vaitarani. 
Krishna. 
20. Asipatravana. 
Vahnijvala. 
Sandarisa. 
Svabhojana. 


P. 62. Séisihhya.—lI do not find anything corresponding 
in the Studhya Kedrikd nor Gaudapada’s commentary. 
As for the idea, ef. “ Strnkhya Aphorisms,” iv. 32. 


DP. 63. .ficdhiku.—On the ddivihika=that which is 
swifter than the wind in passing from body to body, rf. 
Sdiuitkhya Kirikd, ed, Colebrooke-Wilson, p. 133. 

The Barzakh is mentioned in the Koran, 23, 102; 25, 


555 55, 20. 


DP. 63. Vishuu-Puriua—YVhis quotation is related in 
substance to Book I]. chap. vi. pp. 221-224: ¢f the unin- 
terrupted thinking (sajismarena) with the remembrance 
of Hari, the meditation on Vidsudeca. Are the words of 
Alberuni an extract from this passage ? 


P. 64. Sduiskhya.—The S. Ativikd and Gaudapida do 
not seem to offer anything analogous to this passage. 


P. 64. A theosoph, &e—The passage relating to the 
four degrees of metempsychosis has been translated into 
Persian by Abulmaali Muhammad Ibn ‘Ubaid-Allih m 
his Baydn aladyin: co ©. Schefer, Chrestomathie Persane, 
1. WA, 1, 3--8. 

Abit-Yakib and his work are not known to me from 
other sources. 


P. 65. Johannes Grammaticus.— Vide note to p. 36. 
Phiedv.—The quotations on pp. 65-67 agree pretty 
accurately with the Greek text. 
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’EuBprbes Se ye, & pide, TovTo oier Out xpy etvar Kut Bapv Kat 
A ve es lags . € , , ’ ’ 
yewdes Kai opardy: 6 87) Kal Exovou 1) ToLavT) Yuyr) Bapvverat re 
Va ‘ ’ Q e ‘ y) , a ’ A Q 
Kat €Xxetas wadwy eis Tév dpatov Torov dBm Tov aédots TE Kat 
od ad Sa Q ! , , ‘N ~ bh 
Atdov, aorep A€yerat, Tepi Ta pevijpaTd Te Kut TOUS Tadous 
kuArvOoupevn, wept & 51) Kat WhOy arta Wr, Iv uKioedy pavtac- 
® , e : aA Q wn e ‘ A 
pata, olu Tapéxovrus ul TowvTas Yuyat efdwAu at pay KaBapws 


3 ” t] ‘ A Ae “A la NI , e@ Led 
amoAvbeirat, GAXAG Kal Tov OpuTo peTEeXovTat, Ld Kai dpovTas. 


: , 
ft appears that these are not the souls, we, 81D- 
382A :— 
en , , LT? ‘ Y) , . A 9 a , 
Ktkos pevrot, © KeBys: kai od ti ye ras tov dyadov Tavras 
t > ‘ ‘ “ ‘ a A A a s , 
etvat, tAXAG, Tas Tuy chavtdwy, al wept Ta TOLAUTA avayKalovTas 
tAuvarGue Sixkyy -Tivovsas. THS MpoTepas Tpodys KaKys ov'o7s* 
Kat pexpe ye Tovrov wAavovrat, ews av Ty EvveruxoAovGovvros 
“ A ’ , , yA A 9 A 
TOU TwpaToedous eripuia marcy evdePaxrer ets TWpA. 
2K yd rey A.” 2 2 2 a 4 e -y vw 4 tt \ 
yOovvTas O€, womep ELKdS, Els TOLUUTA 1}02) Orrol’ aTT’ av Kat 
“ L 4 3 — , FEUN ~ \ “A 6 
pepererykvine TYxwue ev TY Bio. Ta woia dn Tuvra A€yess, 
Tr NY? e ‘ Q s \, 9” 4 
© Loxpatres; Olov rovs pev yaotpysapyias te Kal UBpes Kat 
a , a 4 “ , 9 4 Led 
dirororius peeAeTyKOTaS Kut jap deevAuPipevous els Ta Tw 
” ’ \ a , , > A > AP ry ’ ” 
Ovwy Yevy Kal TMV ToLovTwV Aypiew EeiKds EevdvEerOat * 1) OVK Ole ; 
wavy peév ov eikds A€yets. Tots d€ ye adixias Te Kat Tupuvyidas 
a wn ‘4 
Kul GpTuyas TpoTeTiyyKOTUs els TA TOV AUVKWY TE Kul LEPUKWY Kal 


tKTLVWY yév7. 


Lf I dad not think that Lam going, &e., 638 :— 


4 ‘ a Ww | © ~ a a a wv V4 
el prev yy copay Seer mpwtov pev mupa Bevis aAAovs wodous 
s > ec oolw mY ) ’ , ’ 
Te kus ayado's, eretta Kut rup’ dvOpwrovs rereAevTyKOTAS 


3 ‘ “ bf 4x Qa? Ly! Ly > “~ a , 
apecvors Twy EevOude, yOtKOUL Gy OUK uyuvakTtoY TH BavaTy. 


P. 66. When a man dies, a daimon, &e., 107), 1080 :— 


, ‘Db! Lid e ed . , oe e e 4 
Aeyerar d€ ovTws, ws apa ‘TedAevTYOULTU ExugToV O éxarToU 


& ld Lid ~ F ON td P 7 bs Ww b a“ >. én 
LEROY, OTT EP CovrTu €t Xe, OUTOS GYELV ETEK ELPEL €ts n) Ttva 
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torov, of Sei ous euaneysrses ba dmaropenes eis “Acdov 
wopewerGar pera iyyendvos éxelvov, Si) xporréraxtas Tous 
évOévde éxeive wopetoat, tuyxdvtus 8 éxei, dv Set tvyxeiv, Kal 
peivavras Sv xp xpovov, dAAos Setpo mddiv yyeuav Kopiva év 
woAXais xpdvov kai paxpais mepiddors, tore 5é dpu 1 rope 
odx ws 6 AinytrAov Tiros Aéyer’ éxeivos piv yap ardjy ofpov 
dyow eis “ASov dépev, } Sotre arAG otre pia palverat por 
efvat, ovde yap av Hyepndvev eet, ov ydp rod Tis dv Stapdpros 
ovdapore pias 6500 otons. viv Se.€oxe oyloes 52 Kui repddovs 
moAdas €xev' dxd trav doiwy Te Kai vopinwy Tov évOdde 
Texpatpopevos Néyw. 4 dv Kooplu re Kul Ppdvipos Puyy) ereral 
re kai ovx adyvoet Ta wapovra’ % 8 ércOupynriKds TOU TwpaTOS 
éxovoa, Orep év tw eurporbev elrov, wept éxeivo mToAiv xpdvov 
érronpevy Kut mept tov dpurdv rdérov roAAa dvtiteivagu Kat 
TOAAG waGovca Big. kat poycs trd Tov mpooxereyperey Suuslonos 
ofxeras dyoperp. depixopevny Se GOurep ui dAdat, THY pey aka- 
Guprov kai Te wewounKviay ro.ovrov, i] Povey ddixwv, pany n 
GAN drra roatra eipyarpeny, & rovruv ddeAdhd re Kat ddeAguv 
Yuxav épyu riyxaver ovra, tairny pév dmwas hevye Te Kal 
brextpéreras Kul ovre Evvéuropos ovre apyenov eerXea yiyverOat, 
uiry 88 wAavara: év mdoy exopévy daropip, gws dv Si reves 
Xpovus yévwvrar, dv EMOdvrwv ix’ dvdyxys héperat eis THY avT}} 
mperoveay oixyow'*) S€ xuBapis Te Kul yerpios Tov Biov . 
beeper Coun kat Cuveymrdpwv Kat iyepovwv Geav ruxvicu pKyrev 
TOV uUTYy éxdoTy TOroV MporjKoVTu. 


Those of the dead who led a middle sort of life, éc., and 
Those who repented of thetr stns, &e., 113D-1 140 :— 

kat of pav dv Sdguor péows BeBiwxévar, wopeviévres eri rdv 
’"Axépovru, dvaBdvres & 5) uvrois.oxypara evi, ert Tovrwy 
ddexvouvras eis THY Aipvyy, Kat exer oixoval Te kal Kularpopevor 
TiV Te Adicqpdruy b.ddvres dixas BranvOMr eh et tis Te HOdikyKey, 
Twy TE auepyeesiey rTipas pépovrar xara Tv dflav exacros, of 
8 dy Sdfwow dvdrus txav did Ta peyéOy tov dpaprypdrov, 
| epoovAias roAAds Kai peyddas 7) povous ddixous kal rapavdpous 
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Todos éfeipyacpavor 9 GAAa doa Toaira Tvyyxaver  dvra, 
tovrous 5é ) ™pooyjkoura poipa Meola eis trav Taprapov, dev 
ovrore éxPaivovow. of 8 dy idowma Mey, peydda dé Séfwow 
jpuprynxévar dpaprijpara, olov mpds rarépa 4 pyrépa tx’ épyis 
Biadv re mpdgavres, kai perapédov adbtois tiv GAAov Biov 
Brio, 4) dvepoddves rovotry rit GAA Tpory yévwvrat, ToL0v- 
tous 8@ duwreceiv. pev eis tov Tdéprapov avdyxny, éurerovras Se 
avrovs Kai éviaurdv éxel yevopévous exBdAdet 7d -Kipa, Tos 
pév dvdpodpovovs xara rdv Kuwxurév, rots 5€ mwarpadoias kai 
pytpadroias xara rov TlupupAcyéPovra . éraddv 5& pepopevor 
yévovras xara tHv Aiuyny tiv ’Ayxepovoidda, évratOa Bova 
Te Kat Kadovaw, of piv ots diréxreway, of Sé ods tBpway, 
kureravres 8’ ixerevours xui Séovtas édous opas éxBavas eis 
riv Aduvyv Kat SéfueGar, kai gay pty reiowowy, exBaivovoi re 
kat Aijyours tov Kaxav, ef Sé py, pépovruc alfis cis rav 
Tdprupov kat éxetOev mddcwy eis rots motapovs, Kai Tatra 
wdo yovTes o0 mpoTepoy ruvovru, mpiv dv melrwow ols OiKyraVv’ 
aity yap ) Sixvy trd tov Stxuorov ultois érdx Oy of Se &) dy 
Sdgwor Sstadepdvrws mpds Td dciws Piwvut, odroi eiow of Twvde 
pev trav Torey Tov év Ty yy EAevOepovpevot re Kul drudAat- 
Tipevor aormwep Serpurypiwv, dvo Se eis tiv Kudupav olknow 
doexvotpevos kat ert THs yis ofkiCopevos, 


P. 68. Lynorance, knowledye.—Cy. Stiiikhya Kerihd, 
“. 44, “By knowledge is deliverance ; by the reverse, 
bondage.” 


DP. 69. These cight things, &e.—Cf. the Commentary of 
Bhojariji to “The Yoga Aphorisins of Patafyjali.” &e., v. 
xlv., also Gandapiida’s Lhdshya to the Séikhyd Kireka, 
v. xxill. (pp. 83, 84), where he quotes the work of Datai- 
jali (Pdtaitjala). 


P. 69. Passing through several stayes.—Cf. with these 
four stages of knowledge the “ seven kinds of enlightenment " 
in “The Yoga Aphorisms,” ii. 7. xxvii., and Commentary. 
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The fourth stage of Alberuni’s Patafijali corresponds to the 
seventh kind of Bhojadeva. 


P. 70. In the book Gitd.—There is no passage: like this 
in the Bhagavad-Gitd. The words, “ pleasures which in 
reality are pains” (p. 71, .6), may be compared with 
Bhagavad-Gitd, v.22: “ For the pleasures that are born 
of (these) contacts are the wombs of pain.” 

A similar sentence recurs in ‘another quotation from 
Gtid here on p. 78, 1. pen: ‘“ Pleasures of a kind which, in 
reality, are disguised pains.” 


P..71. Socrates—The following quotation is composed 
of the two passages, Phcedo, 65 B—D and 67A :— 

Grav pev yap peta TOU Gupatos émiyerpy) Te oKxomeiv, SyAov 
ou. tore eLarararas tm’ utrov. ‘AXdyOH Ayers. "Ap’ otv ovK 
év tip AoyiferOnt, efrep ov GAXOH, Karddnrov udry yiyveraé 
‘re tov Ovtwy; Nui. Aoyiferac 5€ yé mov tore xdAdoTa, Stav 
pnd rovrwy udriv rapudumy, pte dxon pajte Sys pre 
dAyndav pyre tis ySovy, GAN 6 re pdduora airy KaB atriy 
‘yiyvyTa, éoou yxaipev 7d cope, Kai Kal’ doov Sivarue py) 
Kowvwvovar. avry pad’ diwrropévn aptyitat Tov dyros, "Kore 
radra, Ovxobv Kal évrad6u %) Tod diAocudou Yuyy pddurru. 
aripdee TH Top Kul hevyes am’ avrod, fyret S€ airy Kul? 
auriyy ytyverGuc 

67aA.—kai év @ adv (Opev, oUTus, ws eoiKev, éyyuTaTw éevopedu. 
rou cidevar, av O Te padiora pydey dprdAapev Tq copare pde 
Kovovapev, O Te py waca dvayKyn, pyde dvarmirAdieOa Tis 
rovrov divews, dAAQ Kadapetwpev am’ adtrov, ews dv O Oeds 
dutds a@rodvoy nuas. Kat ovrw pév Kafapot aradAarropevor 
Tis Tov owparos dppocivys, pera TovovTwv Te exdpeOu Kal 
yvordpeOa St? ippav wav 7d eiAckpivés. TodTo 8 éoriv ius 4d 
dAnGés. 

The words 33.4 didsm wecas (Ie, 8) are barbaric 
Arabic= dre e{ararara: ix’ airod. Probably the Syriac 
translation had a passive word with o13%& =1t7n’ atrod, and 
this was literally rendered in Arabic by ai,, The reading 


of the MS. 4x cannot be accounted for in any way. 
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P. 71. From the book Gttd.—The text is not found in the 
Bhaqavad-Gitd. 


P. 72. Kapila, for he wns born knowing.—Cf. Colebrooke, 
“ Essays,” 1. 242. 


P. 72. Cupidity, wrath, and tgnorance,—‘The Yoga 
Aphorisms,” il. 3 seg., meution five afflictions: ignorance, 
egoism, desire, aversion, and ardent attachment to life. 
Perhaps we may also compare Sd@ihkhya Kdrikd, «. 1xiil., 
where seven modes are enumerated by which nature binds. 
herself: virtue, dispassionateness, power, vice, ignorance, 
passion, and weakness. 


P, 73.—The three primary forces are rajas, tamas, sattra. 


P. 73. Tu stop all motions, and even the breathing.— Cf. 
on the stoppage of motion and the expulsion and retention 
of breath, ‘‘ Yoga Aphorisms of Patajfijali,” i. xxxiv., and 
the notes of Riijendralili Mitra. 


P. 73. In the book Gité.—The two quotations as given 
here are not found in the Bhagavad-Gité. Only the com- 
parison with the lamp occurs in vi. 19: “As a lamp 
sheltered from the wind does not flicker;” this is 
the wonted simile of the Yogin who is subdued in 
thought,” &c, 

Also the comparison with the waters of the rivers nct 
increasing the ocean is found ii. 70: ‘He attains to 
peace into whom all desires enter as rivers enter into the 
ocean, which is ever filled, and (vet) remains within its 
bounds,” &c. 


P. 74. The following nine rules.—Five of these command- 
ments are mentioned in “The Yoga Aphorisms,” il. xxx., 
and the other four seem to be identical with the five 
obligations mentioned in ii. xxxii. 


P. 75.—Pythagoras.—I do not know the Greek original 
of this saying. The idea of the body being a fetter to the 
soul is frequently met with in the book of the Neopytha- 
gorean philosophers, as Apollonius of Tyana and cthers; 
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cf. Geller, Philosophie der Griechen, iii. 2, p. 156. For two 
more sentences of Pythagoras, v. i. p. 85, where Alberuni 
states that he has taken them from Ammonius, 7. note to 


p. 85. 


P. 75. The book Sdrkhya says.—It is difficult to say 
whether the Arabic manuscript has «2 or 4/2), and not 
knowing a Sanskrit parallel to this saying, I am thrown 
upon conjecture. Preferring the latter reading, I trans- 
tate: ‘Everything which man opines (ze. on which he 
forms an opinion) is a terminus to him, for he does not go 
beyond it,” which may mean that as long as ths thinking 
faculty of soul has not ceased, it is not liberated, has 
not attained molsha. Cf. Sdrikhya Keérikd, v. \xviii.: 
‘‘ When separation of the informed soul from its corpo- 
real frame at length takes place, and nature in respect 
of it ceases, then is absolute and final deliverance accom- 
plished.” 


Pp. 75, 76. Gitdé.—The three quotations from this book 
are not found in the Bhagavad-Gitd., 


P. 76. Socrates.—The quotations given here are found 
in Phado, 84E-85B :— 

Kal, ws €orke, TOY Kikvwv SoKw gavrAdrepos viv elvat TV 
pavriny, ot eredav atrOwvras Ore Set avrovs droGaveiv, adovres 
Kal év to mporbev xpovy, tote 8) wAciora Kui pddurra Gdovar, 
yeynOores Gre péAXAover rapa tov Gedv dmievar ottrep eiot Oepa- 
movTes, K.T.A. GAA dre, otnat, ToD ’AmddAWVvos Gres pavTiKol 
Te eure Kat mpoedores Ta ev “Acdouv ayuda adovot Kat TéprovTae 
exeivny tTHv ypéepav Seahepovrws 7} ev Tw Eumporbev xpove, eyo 
Se kat avrds ayouuat dpddovAds te elvae TOY KYKVOY Kal Lepds 
Tov avtov Geo}, Kat ot yeipov exelvwy TV puvTiKny exeLv 
mupa Tov derrdtou, ovde Sveduporepov attav rot Biov drad- 
AdrrerBun, 

In the middle a passage has been left out by Alberuni, 
or by the author of that edition of Phado which he used. 


DP. 76. In the book of Putaijali—To the explanation of 
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the four parts of the path of liberation on pp. 76-80 I do 
not know a parallel from a Sanskrit source. 


P. 77. In the book Vishnu-Dharma.—Cf. on this the 
note.to p. 54. The Arabic text has not Parikshit, but 
Purtksha, which name is mentioned by Hall in a note to 
Vishnu-Purdna, iv., chap. xx. p. 154. 


Pp. 78, 79. The book: Gitd.—These three extracts are not 
found in the Bhagavad-Gitd. The words, ‘He who mor- 
tifies his lust,” &c., compare with Lhagarvad-Gitd, iv. 21, 
‘Void of hope, self-restrained in thought, performing 
merely bodily work, he contracts no sin.” Regarding the 
passage, ‘‘ Pleasures of a kind which, in reality, are dis- 
guised pains,’ #. note to p. 70. 

The expression, the nine-doors of thy body (p. 79, 8), is 
also found in Bhagarad-CGitd, v. 13: ‘in the city of nine 
gates,” wc. in the body. Cf also Siiihhyu Kdrikd, vr. 
XXXY. : 


Pp. 79, 80. The book Giti.—These quotations cannot be 
compared with anything in the Lhagarad-Gitd, 


P. 81. Pataijali.—There is a certain resemblance be- 
tween these words and the last of ‘“‘ The Yoga Aphorisms ” 
(iv. xxxvill.): “Isolation is the regression of the qualities 
devoid of the purpose of soul, or it is the abiding of the 
thinking power in its own nature.” 


Pp. 81, 82. Sdikhya.—The comparison with the wheel 
of the potter (not the silk-weaver) is also found in 
Sdikhya Kdrikd, v. lxvii. 


P, 82. In the book of Pataiijali.—I have not found these 
two passages anywhere else. As to the faculties of the 
perfect Yogin, cf. “ Yoga Aphorisms,” lil. 42, 44, 45. 


P. 83. The Siifi explain the Koranic cerse, &e.—Being 
asked about the story of Dhalharnatni (Bicornutus, 2. 
Alexander), Muhammad says, “ IWe (a.e. Allah) hove made 
room for him on earth ;” or, as Sale translates, ‘‘ We sfab- 
ashed for him on earth,” which means, We hare giren. him 
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a position of well-established authority vr power on earth, 
and this authority or power is interpreted by Sfifi com- 
mentators in accordance with their tenets, perfectly har- 
monising with those of the Yoga philosophy. 


Pp. 83, 84. Sdmkhya.—With the tate of \the man tra- 
velling in the night with his pupils compare a similar one 
in Gaudapiida’s Bhdshya to Sdiikhya Kdrikd, v. xxx. (on 
p. 106). 


P. 85.—Ammonius, a philosopher of the Neoplatonic 
school, v. Zeller, L’hilosuphie der Grtechen, iil.c. 82g seq. 
A Greek book of his which contains these extracts from 
Pythagoras and Empedocles is not known. He has been 
known to the Arabs as commentator of Aristotle: v. Wen- 
rich, De Auctorum Grecorum Versionibus, p. 289; Fihrist, 
p- Pol, 

By Heracles in the passage, ‘‘ Empedocles and his suc- 
cessors as far as Heracles,” is probably meant Heraclides 
Ponticus. 


Pp. 85, 86. Socra/es says.—The first extract is identical 
with Phedo, 79D, the second is composed of 80R, 80a, 
81 a B, the order of the Greek text having been aban- 
doned. 


, ‘ ‘ a 5) o 
Phedo, 790. "Orav Sé ye airy Ka@’ airiv oKoTy, éxeice 
»” > , » >A A \ 3 , . ¢ , 
olxeTat ets Td-KaBapov Te Kai det dv Kai d@dvaToy Kai woutTws 
w A € AQ “w 
EXOV, KUL WS Cvyyenns oto aTOv dEt peT Exeivou TE ylyverat, 
> A a a 
cravrep uvty Kal? avtiv yevntar Kal ef airy, Kul TeravTai TE 
nA , 3 ~ ‘ 

Tov wAdavouv Kat Tept EKelva del KaTH TAUTA WMouUTWS EXEL UTE 
, 9 , . Q A oe ‘ , 
ToLtovTWY EeEpaTTopEy)* Kat TovTO avTys TO TaBnpa pornos 

KEK Ar Tae, 


. P , > , 2 3 , 
SOB. Yxorea 5H, efy, O KéeBys, et éx rdvrwv tov eipynuevwv 
ride npiv EvpBaiver, ro pev Oew Kat dBave i » Kal 
Ta Mm , TY pev Bewp Kat dOavdtrw Kat vont@ Kal 
§ - YN id Av ong’ a2 4 S x 7k OY 
provoedet Kat aduuAdtyy Kul det woattus Kal Kata TatTda ExovTe 
3 an e 4 a 4 ” a3 3 4 A 
euvtTiy OpowoTatoy eva. Pryyr, TO FavOpwrivy kuti Ovyto Kal 
3 N ” ‘ “~ a ’ 
dvoyt@ Kul ToAvedel Kut SeadvtTon Kat papserote Kath TatTa CyovTe 


¢ ~ € , > “a 
CHUTE) OPfOlLOTE TOV GU ELVA Sosy , 
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80A. éreday év ty attp dor Puy?) Kal copa, Tw pev SovAcierv 
Kat apxerOur 4 pvots mpoorarre, TH S€ dpyew Kat Seomdfev, 


81 4 and B. Ovxoty otrw pév éxovou eis 7d Gporov avty, Td 
uevdés, amépxetat, Td Oeidv tre kat dOdavarov .xal ppdvipov, of 
iy eee eo» 2 -~ 30 2 * s ae ee 2 \ 
adikopevy vrapye. avTy evdainove elvar, wAdvns Kal avoias Kat 

(4 A 3 ? > 4 Q nA wv A ww“ > , 
PdBwv kat dypiwy épwrwv Kat tov GAAwV Kakwv TOV avOpwreiwy 
carnAAaypévn, dorep Se A€yeras KaTa TOV peELVNpEVWV, ws 
dAnOas tdv Aowrdv xpovov pera Tov Gewv Sidyovca; ottw 
dipev, & KeBns, 7 GAAwS ; odTW vy Al’, Epy Oo KeBys: ’Kav 5¢ 
Ye, Olpar, pemacpeéevyn Kat axaGapros Tov THpatos aradAdtryTat, 
dre TH OWpate det Evvotoa kal TovTo Geparrevovda Kai épwou Kai 
yeyonteupévyn tx’ atrov, brd re Tav EercOvpewr Kat Oovuv, wore 
pndev aGAXo Soxeiy efvas dAnbés GAN 3} 7d Twparoedes of Tis dv 
dwaro, K.T.X. 


Pp. 86, 87. Arjuna says.—The comparison of Brahman 
with an asvultha tree is found in Bhagaurad-(ild, xv. 1-6, 
and x. 26. 

The doctrine of Pataijali.—ldeas similar to these Sufi 
sentences are found in /haygavad-Gitd, vi. 28-31, describ- 
ing the union of the soul with Brahman. 


Pp. 87, 88.—On Abi-Bakr Ash-shibli ¢/. Ibn Khallikan, 
translated by De Slane, i. 511-513 ; Abulmahiisin, Annales, 
ii. 313. He lived in Bagdad, was a pupil of Junaid, died 
A.H. 334 =A.D. 946, in Bagdad, and was buried there. On 
Abi-Yazid Albistimi cf. Ibn Khallikan, nr. 311. He 
died A.W. 261=A.D. 875. Jiimi has articles on these two 
mystics with many quotations from them in his Aafahdt- 
uns (Lee’s ‘ Persian Series,” the Nafahdt-alons, &c., or 
the Lives of the Soofis, by Jimi, Calcutta, 1859, pp. 201 
and 62). 


P.88. The Safi explain the Koranic passage (Sura 2, 68), 
d:c.—“ And when you had killed a person and were dis- 
puting among yourselves (the one throwing the blame 
on the other), whilst God was bringing to light what 

VOL. TI. T 
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you concealed, then we spoke: Beat him (the killed per- 
son) with part of her (the killed cow mentioned in the 
preceding”). In that case the killed person will again 
become alive and tell who murdered him. “Thus God 
brings to life the dead ones,” &c. Cf. A. Geiger, Was hat 
Mohammed aus dem Judenthume aufgenommen? Bonn, 
1833, p. 172. Muhammad has moulded this part of 
Sira 2 from elements taken directly or indirectly from 
Numb. xix. 2 seg., and Deut. xxi. 2 seq. 

The Snfies try to show by this sentence that the body 
must be mortified before the heart can become alive by 
mystic knowledge. 


P. 89. Sdsihkhyu.—For the two enumerations of created 
beings, v. Gaudapiida to S. Kariké, lili, p. 162, and xliv. 
p- 143. 

The reading of the MS |» is certainly wrong. The 
author means seumyd = 5*9) but it would have been 
better to write ¢2~ in accordance with —~9 = daityw, As 
all the other words of this enumeration stand in the sin- 
gular, it is not allowable to read this word in a plural 
form, w2*~~ like wy) the Rishis, ox 2 the Pitvis. 


P. go. In the book Gutd.—The first quotation on the 
prevalence of one of the three gunas, settra, rajas, tamus, 
is to be compared with Bhugarad-Gitd, xvii, 3, 4, *eq., and 
xiv. 6-8 seq. 

The second extract, ‘‘ Belief and virtue,” &. I am 
inclined to combine with Bhagavad-Gitd, xvi. 3, 4, seq. 


P. gt. People say that Zoroaster, éc.—The author was 
aware of the identity of the Persian dé: (demon) with the 
Indian deva (god). It is in this way that he tries to 
account for the discrepancy of the meaning. 


P. 92. Sénikhyn, v. p. 89; Vdsudera, v. p. 90, or Bhayr- 
ad-Gittd, xvii. 4. 


P. 95. Galenus, repi cuvOécews pappdxwv Tov Kati Torovs, 
ed. Kiihn, vol. xii. p. 268 ;— 
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FiavOnyv pev tpixa BaddAXe pupiarvoov iaobéoro 
O6 AVOpos “Eppeias Adurerar év Bordvais. 
Kpoxov 8 orabpdv ppévas avépos, ov yap &dnAorv, 
BdAXe 8€ xai Spaypyv Namrdrlov EvBoéws, x.7.X. 
Apaypny cat pitns pevdwvipor, tv avéOpee 
Xwpos 6 rov Ilicoy Zijva Aoxevodpevos. 


The second quotation, v. on p. 271 :— 

agtot BddXrav jv Yevddvepov eipyxe pilav, ered ordyxus 
dvopdtera. vapdov: BotrAerai 8 airiv etvac Kpyrixny, évba 
gyciv, nv dveOpeve yapos 6 tov Tlicay Ziva Aoyxetoapevos, 
exetdy Tov Aia gaciv of puPoAdyo: cata 7d Acxraioy dpos év 
Kpyty tpadivat, kpurtéuevoy brd THs pytpds ‘“P’as, drrws pr) Kal 
avrds id Tov marpds TOU Kpovov xarardOp. 


P. 96. Kurope, the duughter of Phoenix, &c.—In the 
source whence the author drew his information about 
Greek legends, Greek, Hebrew, and Persian traditions seem 
to have been mixed together. It was synchronistic like 
the Chronicon of Eusebius, with which it is nearly re- 
lated (note to p. 105), comparing the dates of Greek his- 
tory with those of the Biblical and Persian history. Julius 
Africanus and Eusebius are the fathers of this kind of 
literature, but I do not know by whom the book which 
Alberuni used had been composed. Cf. Husebt chronicorum 
ernonum que supersunt, ed. A. Schoene, ii. p. 13 (Zeus), 
26 (Cecrops), 32, 34 (Asterius); also the Syriac Epitome, 
p. 204, 206 


P. 96. The story of Alexander is derived from the 
romance of Pseudo-Kallisthenes (ed. Didot), which Eastern 
scholars have mistaken for a historic record. 

‘Man cannot oppose the gods” (p. 97, 1)= pds mavras 
yap SuvdpeOa of Bacireis, mpds S€ tots Oedus ov Suvdpeba 
(ed. Didot, i. 9). | 

‘* When then he died,” &c., ‘from a wound in the neck,”’ 
&e. (p. 97, 4) =merwv 5 NexraveBus AapBaver poBepdv tpatipa 


Q Aa »s ’ 3 fed ® 
KaTU Tov loXLov auTOU (1. 14). 
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P. 97. Galenus.— Cf. note to p. 34. 


P. 97. Aratus,—The author quotes the Phenomena and 
a commentary to them, which exhibits certain relations 
with the scholia edited by Immanuel Bekker, but is not 
identical with them. As I learn from my colleague, Pro- 
fessor C. Robert, this commentary is to be combined with 
the Catasterismt of Pseudo-Eratosthenes. 

The first quotation from Aratus is v. 1 seq. 


"Ex Atds dpxwperOa, rav ovf*ror dvdpes ewer 
Appnrov: pecrat S¢ Avds macar pev dyviai, 

Tlaca: 8 dvOpérwv dyopat, peor? 5¢ OdAacoa 
‘Kat Anpéves* ravrn S¢ Ads xexpypeOa ravres. 
Tov yap xai yévos eipév: 6 5 Aros dvOpwrocwv 
Acfia. onpaiver, Aaods & eri epyov éyeipe, 
Mipvyjokwv Budtoo’ Aeyer & Ste BGXAOS dpiory 
Bovoi re xai paxéAyou Aeyee & Gre Sefcal Gpac 
Kai pura yupwcat, cai oreppara tavra Bader Ga, 
Adris yap raye onpar’ év ovpavy éorjpiter, 
Aorpa Scaxpivas* éoxéyaro 8 eis évtavrdv 
Aorépas, of as paduora reTvypéva, onpaivorey 
Avipdow wapawy, opp éureda ravra piwvrat. 

To piv dei rpwroy Te Kal botatov tAdoKovras. 
Xaipe, rdrep, péya Oatpa, pey dvOpwrowe dveap, 
Auris xai rporépy yevey, xaipoure 5¢ Movoras 
MeAixyiac pada tracey, «.7.A. 


P. 97. Commentary on the Phenomena of Aratus.—The 
following quotation from the Scholia Sangermanensia, p. 
55, | owe to the kindness of Professor Robert: ‘Crates 
autem Jovem dictum ccelum, invocatum vero merito zrem 
et stherem, quod in his sint sidera, et Homerum Jovem 
dixisse in aliqua parte ccelum.” 


ws & Gre rapdeiar vepérXas Atds exroriovrar 
—(dlias, i. 3571). 
The common tradition of this verse is— 


as 8 dre rapdeias vihdders Ards exrroriovrat, 
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and thus it has been rendered by Alberuni. Cf. on the 
Scholia Sangermanensia, C. Robert, Hratosthenis Catasteris- 
morum Reliqguiue, Berlin, 1878, p. 21. 


P. 99. These twins, state and religion.— Vide note to p. 79. 


P. 100. When Ardashtr Ibn Bdbak.—Cf. with these 
ranks of the Persian nation under the Sasanians the 
‘Chronology of Ancient Nations,” translated by Dr. 
Edward Sachau, London, 1878, pp. 203 and 206; Geschichte 
der Perser und Araber zur Zeit der Sasaniden, by Th.N dldeke, 


P- 437 seq. 

P. ro1. The Vartsya who were created from.—In the 
Arabic text, 4, 4, there is a lacuna, where originally stood 
the words ‘from the thigh (dr) of Brahman. The Sfidra 
who were created from.” Cf. Manu, Dharmusésdstra, i. 87, 
mukha-béhu-dru-paj-jandm. 


P. 1to1. Hddt, Dona, d&c.—Of these classes of outcast 
people, the Badhatau are not known to me, The Candala 
are well known, called Sanddlia by Ibn Khurdadhbih 
(Elliot ‘‘ History of India,” i. 16). The Hadis and Dom 
are mentioned by Colebrooke, ‘“ Essays,” ii., “ Enumeration 
of Indian Classes,” p. 169, note 3. On the latter (cf. Rom, 
the name of the gipsies), v. “ Memoirs on the History, 
Folk-lore, and Distribution of the Races,” &c., by Elliot, 
edited by Beames, London, 1869, i. p. 84. Are the Bad- 
hatau identical with the Bediyds, mentioned in the note 
of Colebrooke just quoted ? 


P. 103. Vdsudevra answered.—The first quotation from 
Gitd is identical with Bhagavad-Gitd, xvill. 41-45; the 
second is similar to ii. 31-38. 


DP. 104. The saying of Vydsa.— Vide note to pp. 40-44. 


P, 104. Vdsudeva.—This quotation from Gitd much 
resembles Bhagavad-Gtté, ix. 32, 33. 


P, 105. Minos.—I cannot acquit the book on ancient 
history which Alberuni used of the blunder of having 
split the Minos of Greek traditions into two persons, a 
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Minos and a Mianos (sic). Qf. on this source note to 
p- 90. | 

At the time of Darius, &éc.—Except the synchronism of 
Persian history, the whole passage relating to Numa 
Pompilius may be derived from LKusebius, Chronicon, 
il. 82 :— 

Novpas pera ‘PwyvAov Bactdedous ‘Pans mparos vapous 
Pwpaiots eiojyayev: [6 atrds 7d KazerwdAtcov éx GepeAiwv 
gKodounoev*] 6 atrds TO éviauvT@ Svo pHvus mpooeOyKe, TOV TE 
"Tavovdpiov kal tov PeBpovdpiov, Sexupnvalov rod éviavrod mpd 
TovTov xpypatifovros’ 6 altis Kal Koyyuipiovy edwxev, doodpia 
gvAwa kai oxitiva Kai dorpdKiva, 


DP. 105. Plato.—These extracts from Dlato’s Leges are the 
remnant of an Arabic translation. We give the Greek 
text for the purpose of comparison :— 


I. 1, ’A@nvaios. Oeds 7} tis avOpwruv tpiv, & Eéevor, ciAnge 
Thy uitiav THs TOV vopwy Siabevews; KAevias. Oeds, @ Leve, 
eds, ds ye TS Sixatdratov eimeiv, Tupa pev ypiv Zevs, mapa de 
Aaxedutpovios, d0ev 65° érriv, ofpas pavat Tovrovs ’AmoAXAwvu. 

I. 6. ‘Qorep rd Te dAnGés, ofuat, ai 7d Sixasov virép ye Getas 
SwuAeyopevous A€yery, ovX ws pds dpeTijs Te pdptov Kal TaUTa TO 
auvAdcratov érides BAerwv, AAG pds TaTay dperiy, K.T.A, 

I. 6. of Kpnrov vopor ov eiot parny Stadhepovtus ev wart 
evddxepot Tois"EAAnow * éxovor yap dpOus, Tors adrois xpwpevous 

3 4 % les Lid A 4 b A ‘4 
evdaipovas droreAovvTes* aravra yap Ta dyaba mopifovar. 
IT, 1. Oeot 8&, otxreipavres 73 TGV dvOparuwv erirovov TepuKds 
4 3 LA 3 ”~ n~ o 3 o a “~ e ~ 
yévos, dvaratAas Te avrois Twy Tovwy erd€ayTo Tas TWY EopTWV 
dpotBds, kat Movoas ’ArdAAwvd re povoayérny xat Atovucov 
Evveopracras éSocay, 


TI e a QX a ” ‘ ‘\ , Ud 
. I. Hptv 8€ ods etropev Oeovs Evy xopevtas S800 Oat, rovrous 
4 a “ ld “ 4 id . 3 4 ¥ 
etvar kat Tovs Sedwxdras THv EvpvOpov TE kal evappovioy ata Onory 
» e A ® oP ea ‘ a e@ a , IN A 
pe?” ySovijs, 7.8 Kevety re yas Kat xopyyesy nutv Tov. aus, dais 
a °9 , > , id , 5 J Sd 
Te Kat opxnceriv dAAHAOus EvveipovTus, Xopovs Te wvopaKevat Td 
Tapa THS Xapas Euurov dvopa. 
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P. 107. Sdntanu.— Cf. Vishnu-Purdna, iv. ch. xx. p. 
158, and the notes. The story of the curse of Pindu is 
given in the Mahdbhdratu. Adipurvan, v. 3812 seq. 

Vydsa.—His mother is Satyavati: v. Vishnu-Purdna, 
lc. The birth of Vydsa is mentioned in Mahdbhdrata 
Adiparvan, v. 3802. 


P, 108. Pahcahir, better Panchiv.—The author means 
the alpine countries of the Hindukush between Kashmir 
and a line from Faizabad to Kabul, z.c. the Haziira country, 
Svit, Citral, and Kafiristan. It is well known that poly- 
andry exists among the Tibetan tribes in the Alps between 
Kashmir and Tibet, but I am not aware whether it is also 
found among the inhabitants of the more western exten- 
sion of the Himilaya which he mentions, eg. among the 
Siyihposh. On polyandry in the Panjab ce. Kirkpatrick 
in “Indian Antiquary,” 1878, 86. 

The Panchir mentioned by the author is the tributary 
of the Kibul-Rid. Another Pancahir (sic) is mentioned 
by the Arab geographer Yakiit as a city in Bactriana with 
rich silver mines. 

Amony the heathen Arnbs.—Cf. here 1. 185. 


P. 109. A cerluin Jewish meurrivge.—On this custom in 
India and [Indian tradition, cf. Elliot-Beames, “ Memoirs,” 
1. 274, s.v. Kerdo, 


P. 109. Burshawir the Girshih.—Tis seems to be a mis- 
take, and I propose to read, as I have done in the edition 
of the Arabic text, ala $4.50, ¢.¢. the Shih of Padashvirgir 
or Prince of Tabaristiin (as eg. Gilinshih=the Shah of 
Gilin), Cf. P. de Lagarde, Pettriye zur Buktrischen [ea- 
cogruphie, p. 50; Sachau, “Chronology of Ancient: Nations,”’ 
p- 47, 19, and note; Ndldeke, Geschichte der Perser and 
Araber zur Zeit der Susaniden, p. 462. 


P. 112.—The story of Romulus is drawn from the Chro- 
aographic of Joannes Malalas, book vii. (Bonn edition, p. 


172). 


P. 113. Ambarisha.—The story of this king seems to 
have been taken from the Vishuu-Dhuwrma, rv. note to p. 
54. Probably Ambarisha, the son of Nabhiga, is meant, 
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famous as a worshipper of Vishnu. Cf. Vishnu-Purdna, 
book iv. chap. li. p. 257, note 1. 


P. 116. Ndérada.—~The story of this saint, a Moses in 
India, is not known to me from other sources. 


P. 116. Jalam Ibn Shaibdn.—The pronunciation of the 
former name is conjectural, the history of this Karma- 
tian chief unknown. The expedition of King Mahmfid 
against Multan took place a.p. 1006, in the ninth year of 
his rule, the seventh year of his usurpation of sovereignty, 
in which he had left out the name of his Samani liege- 
lord on the coins and in the public prayer, and had received 
the investiture, a robe and a title, from the source of all 
legitimacy in the Muslim world, the Khalif Alkadir, the 
great enemy and persecutor of the Karmatians. C/. on 
this expedition Elliot, “ History of India,” ii. p. 441. 


P. 116, 1. 21.—There is an error in the calculation of the 
years. From the end of the Kritaynga up to the year 
4132 of the Kaliyuga there have elapsed— 


Years. 
Of the Tretayuga ‘ ; : , . 1,296,000 
Of the Dvaparayuga . ‘ : , 864,000 
Of the Kaliyuga ‘ . ‘ , ; 4.132 
Sum ‘ : - 2,164,132 


As Alberuni gives bot 216,432 years, it seems he has 
omitted by inadvertence the cipher 1 (Schram). 


P. 117, 1. 7.—The above supposition is confirmed by this 
passage ; it ought to be the 132 years instead of the 432 
years. One can consider I 32 years as a kind of arbitrary 
equivalent for the sum of about 100 years, but 432 years 
cannot be an equivalent for about 100 years (Sch7am). 


P. 117, l. 10.—It must be 2,164,000 instead of 216,000 
(Schram). 


P. 117. Vardhamthira says.—This extract is a transla- 
tion of Brihat-Samrhitd, chap. lviii. § 30-48, 56-57, on 
the fabrication of the idols (p. 117-120); chap. lviii. § 
4952, on the consequences of faults in the construction 
of idols (p. 120); chap. Ix. § 19, on the various classes of 
priests (p. 121); chap. lx. § 4, 5, on the effects of the 
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idols (p. 121). The, order of the single verses 1s to some 
extent different froni that of the Sanskrit text as exhibited 


in the edition of Kern. In the Arabic text, p. oV, |, in the 


lacuna after e¢~'': are required the words Ww,', Casal 
(“the sword and shield ”’). 


P. 122. Géta.—I do not know similar passages in. Bha- 
gavad-Gttid. The first, quotation distantly reminds one of 
Bhayavad-Gitd, iv. 25. 


P. 123. Plato—This quotation shows considerable con- 
fusion in the rendering of the Greek text. Cf. Leges, iv. 8. 

mparov pev, papév, Tiysas Tas pet ’OAvpriovs Te Kal Tovs THY 
moAw €xovtas Geods Tois yOoviors av Tus Oeois dptia Kai Sevrepa 
kal apirrepa vénwv opOdrara Tov Ths evoeBelas oKxoroU Tvy Xdvot, 
rois 5¢ rovrwy dvwOey ra wepirra Kai dvrigwva trois num poouay 
pneion vov 81° pera Geovs S€ trovade Kai rots Saipoow 6 y’ 
euppey y_ opyd{or, 7 av, Bpwoe ‘68 pera “Tourous’ éxaxoAovdet 
8’ avrois idptpara idta matppwv GeGv Kara vopov dpyratsueva. 
yovewy de pera TavTa Tiysart (ovrwv, ws Gees, opetAovra arorivey 
Td, Tpwra TE Kal peytora Op-tAjnpara, K.T.A. 

The underlined words are the original of the Arabic quo- 
tation. The translator has rendered daiuooww by ag} (gods), 





jpwot by olaxGs, by which elsewhere the word Motca: is 
translated, and épyidfew by jul wai (instead of wai 


pull = Keio | _3): Heseemstohave mistaken the meaning 
of the word éruxoAov6ci, translating in this way: ‘they (the 
iSpvpara = elie!) follow in rank after the rarpwor Geol, 7.¢, 
you shall not put the rdrpyo. Oeot in the first place, but 
worship them secwndo loco. 

P. 123. Galenus.— Vide note to p. 34. 


P. 126.—The tradition of Saunaka from Venus (so the 
Arabic text), i.e. Sukra, is perhaps taken from the Vishnt- 
Dharma: v. note to p. 54. 

Vishnu-Purdna.—Compare this quotation with book iii. 
chap. ii. p. 29 (ed. Wilson-Hall). The @reat Bear is called 
the Seven Rishis in Sanskrit. 7 
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P. 126. Vasukra.—This reading does not quite accu- 
rately correspond to the Arabic signs, which must be read 
Vasukra. I have preferred the former, because it is men- 
tioned in the St. Petersburg Dictionary as the name of a 
man who occurs in the Veda as a poet of Vaidic hymns. 


P. 127. Galenus.— The quotation from Galenus must be 
compared with the following passage in his wepi cuvOécews 
dappaxwv kara yévy (ed. Kiihn, tom. xill. p. 995) :-— 


nvpeOn Sé€ vrd Mevexparovs, x.t.r. iatixdy pdppaxov. ervye- 
‘\ ° fd 3 , e 4 ’ 

ypamrra. 8 7d BiBXtov, k.7.A. avtoxpatwp GAoypdpparos * avToK- 
parep pee, ereory ToUTw Mporrepuvyra, OAoypdpparos dé dedre 
Xwpis _Xapaxrijpov dAats Tais ovAAa Pais yéyparrat B’ wai y Kat 
5’ kat é xai tav GAAwy dpiOpov € RAOTOS, K.T.A. TouTO 8° erpagsev 
o Mevexparns, reed mwoAAdKts ov pavoy dKOVTWV dpapraver Out 
oupBaiver Kara Tas ypadas dAAG Kat dia POSvov Exdvrwv évinv, 
K.T.A, 





eLKOTWS OLY NUOOKIpHNUE TH. Aapoxparous Bipda TOV puppidxwv 


cis, mETpa ypacerTu. [sae cirep dmavra tov Tpdorov ToUTOV eyée- 
yparro}, KdAAurrov av Fv. 





That which I have underlined forms the text as given 


by Alberuni. 


DP. 127. Vydsa had four sishya.—Ct. Vishuw- Parting 
book 111. chap. iv. 


P. 128. A peculiar hind of recitation.—This is a descrip- 
tion of the four pithas, padupatha, hramupdtha, &e. Cf. 
Colebrooke, ‘ Essays,” 1. 18. 


P. 128. Kaéndin.—The word cs, evidently refers to the 


divisions of the Yajurveda called kandikd.. The text of 
the Yajurveda is composed of Acéinri, and its name (the 
name of Yajurveda? what name of it 2) j is derived from it 
(from kdnré ?),.2.c. the’collection (or totality) of Adnrt.” It 
does not appear which one of the names of Yejurveda is 
here meant by the author as having been derived from 
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kant, Is there a name of Yajurveda like héndiha or 
kdndin, meaning consisting of kandikds ? 

In kdnrt=kandikd the cerebral d@ is rendered by an 
Arabic 7, as in WS kudura, 6 ly vyddi, rs garuda, yry0 


dravida, sia nidt, o¢,6 vinddi, gy, vaiddrya,&c. The 
termination in long ¢@ seems to be characteristic of the 
vernacular form of Indian speech, and is probably a sur- 
vival of the more ancient termination thu, ikd. Cf. R. 
Hornle, “Comparative Grammar of the Gaudian Lan- 


guages,’ § 195, 203, 205. 
P. 128. Ydjnavalkya.—Cf. Vishnu-Purdna, book iii. 
chap. v. 


P. 129. The well-known story.—It is told by Alberuni 
himself, i. p. 396. 


P. 131. Vishnu-Purdna.—This index of the Puranas 
occurs in book ii. chap. vi. pp. 66,67. In the Arabic 
text IM, 12, read Sn instead of oS 


P. 131. Smyiti.—The author erroneously calls it a book. 
It is the literature on law, and the twenty sons of Brahman 
here mentioned are authors of Dharmasis/ras. Cf. on sinvilt 
(opp. s72/7), Colebrooke, ‘‘ Essays,” 1. 337, 466; A. Weber, 
Vorlesunyen, p. 296, note 327; Indische Studien, 1. 232. 

Alberuni sometimes quotes the book Smziti1. Llowever, 
he had not the book himself, but transferred those quota- 
tions from the Brahmasiddhdvia of Brahmagupta. In 
reality it is the latter author who quotes it. As, according 
to him, the book sm7iti was composed by Manu (v. here 
li. I10, f11), he means the Dharmasdstra of Manu. This 
law code is only once clearly referred to by Alberuni (ii. 
164), but in a manner which makes me think that it was 
not in his hands. On Mauu, as the author of the great 
Mdnasa (a work on astronomy and astrology ?), v7. p. 157. 

P, 132. Geuda.—aOn the proposed identification with 
Gaudapiida, v. note to p. 30. 

Sdmkhya.— Vide the same note. 

Pataijalt.— Vide note to p. 27. 

Nydyabhdshé.—This iny transliteration of (lub will 
perhaps seem doubtful, as the contents of the book have 
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no relation to the Ny&ya philosophy or logical system of 
Gautama (¢/. Colebrooke, “ Essays,” i. 280), but are clearly 
identical with the Mtmfrhs4 philosophy of Jaimini, who is 
here mentioned a few lines fartheron. However, I do not 
know another mode of reading the word. That Kapila 
was the author of such a work does not seem to be known. 

Mimdrnsd.—Cf. Colebrooke, ‘‘ Essays,” i. 319. In oppo- 
sition to Kapila, Jaimini teaches that the Veda is primeval 
and superhuman. This theory and the discussions through 
which it has passed are also found in the history of Islam 
applied to the Koran. According to Islam, the Koran 
too is primeval and superhuman. 

Laukdyata: read Lékayata.—It is the materialistic doc- 
trine of the Carvika sect that perception alone is a means 
of proof. Cf.G. A. Jacob, “Manual of Hindu Pantheism,” 
Vedantas&ra, p. 74; Colebrooke, “ Essays,” i. 426 seq., 456 
seq.; J. Muir, verses from the Sarva-dargana-sangraha, 
&c., illustrating the tenets of the Chairvikas or Indian 
materialists, ‘‘.Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society,” 1861,p. 
299, and “Journal of the German Oriental Society,” xiv. 5 19. 

Brihaspati is the ‘founder of this school; his siéra is 
quoted by Bhiskara-fcirya. The Bdrhaspatyasitram is 
mentioned by A. Weber, Vorlesungen, p. 263. 


P. 132. Agastya.—His doctrine is not known to me. 
Is it identical with that of the Jainas? Cf. Colebrooke, 
‘“‘ Essays,” ll. 173. 

Vishnu-Dharma.— Vide note to p. 54. 


P. 132. Bhdrata, i.e. Mahabharata, which is repeatedly 
mentioned by Alberuni. Bhagarad-Gtid is a part of it 
(i. 132). The story of the birth of Vasudeva and of his 
five brothers (i. 401-406) is taken from Mahdbhdraia. 

Iam not quite certain whether Alberuni had a copy 
of the-work. When giving quotations from the book,. he 
does not mention it, which he probably: would have done 
if he had had it in hand. | 

P. 133.—With the index of the chapters of Mahdbhdrata 
of. Monier Williams, ‘‘ Indian Epic Poetry,” p. 91 seg. The 
list of Alberuni exhibits some remarkable differences. 


P. 1 3 5. Pdnini.—The reading of the MS. is panrits, 
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«73 which I cannot explain. If jl pdnrini is the cor- 
' rect reading, we must remember that-in the sound 7 there 
is an admixture of the sound r. So Hirnie, ‘‘Compara- 
tive Grammar,” p. 15, says: ‘The cerebral 7 contains the 
sound of r, being somewhat like rn.” In this way Albe- 
runi has transliterated the ” in the word banij, which he 
writes ¢y! barntj. Accordingly we should expect to find 
wi pdérnini, but the author seems to have written wy 
panrim. 

P. 135.—The word wus = Sishyahita, has been deci-~ 
phered by Professor Kielhorn, Géttingen. 

P, 136. Sdtavdhana.—Other forms of the name are 
Sdlavdhana, Sdlivéhana (Hemacandra, i. 211); but Albe- 
runi clearly netes the pronunciation Samalvdhana, which 
is not known to me from other sources. 

P. 136.—Instead of mdudakam read modakain=md 
udakann. | | 

P. 136.—Abul’aswad, &c., is, according to the literary 
tradition, the originator of their grammatical science. C/. 
G. Fliigel, Grammatische Schulen der Araber, p. 19 seq. 

P. 136. Chandas.—In translating the chapter on metrics, 
I have derived much help from Colebrooke, “ Essays,”’ ii. 
p. §7 (on Sanskrit and Prakrit poetry), and from Weber's 
edition of the Sitras of Pingala (/ndische Studien, vol. viii.). 
Alberuni, however, seems to have used other sources and 
‘to have followed another system, which has greatly in- 
creased the task of the translator. 


P. 137. Pinrgala.—What are the Sanskrit forms of the 
names lm calitu, 2 wsS gaisitu, si\y),) auliydndu? 

The chapter of Brahmagupta’s Brahmasiddhanta, of 
which the author here (p. 147-150) communicates a few 
extracts, is chap. xxi., On the calculation of the measures of 
poetry and on metrics, v.11. 155. : 7 
 P. 138.—Alkhaltl, also mentioned i. 147, is in Arabic. 
literature the father of the science of metrics. Cf. G. 
Fligel, Grammatische Schulen der Araber, p. 37. | 

Sabab.—Cf. Freytag, Arabische Verskunst, p. 64, 65. 
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P. 140. Madhya.—I do not know this term in Sanskrit, 
and the signs 4, admit of different transliterations. Both 
the terms madhyd and madhu are used in metrical ter- 
minology, but with different meanings. Cf. Colebrooke, 
“Essays,” il. 141 (adh), and ii. 136, 141 (madhyd). 


P. 141. Haribhatia ?—This name is not known to me 
as that of an author of a lexicographical work. The MS. 
clearly writes huriuddu, which may represent various 
other :orms of Sanskrit names. 


P. 141.—The single letters m, y, 7, &c., denoting the 
single feet, are mentioned by Colebrooke, ‘‘ Essays,” ii. 63. 


P. 142. Place the numeral 2, &c.—The rule, as explained 
in ll. 4, &c., differs from that one which is followed in 
the example (ll. 11-14), in so far as in the former place 
the subtraction of 1 (“‘and from the product (4) he sub- 
tracts 1’) has been omitted. But even if we correct the 
text of the rule according to the exemplification, it cannot 
be correct, and we agree with Alberuni that something in 
the manuscript must have been wrong (also in the passage 
below, ll. 30-34). For it can be applied not to all eight 
feet, but only to two, viz., to 


[|< (2x2=4—1=3x2=6-I=5) 
and to 
|<| (2x 2=4-—1=3x2=6), 
1.e. these two feet occupy respectively the fifth and sixth 
places in the arrangement on p. 141 ( below). 


P. 143. Lhe Greeks, too, &c.— The comparison with Greek 
metrics is unintelligible, as something must have been 
dropped in the Arabic text. 


P. 143. Consonant or syllable-—I suppose the author 
means syllable. ‘The Arabic word —!,> has the same in- 
convenience as Sanskrit aksharu of meaning both syllble 
and sound (mostly consonant). 

P. 143. Aryd.—This reading is a conjecture of mine, as 


the MS. has aral, which I cannot explain. The descrip- 
tion given by the author seems to be applicable to the 
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Ary& metre, which could be known to him from his 
study of Brahmagupta’s Brahmasiddhdnta. Cf.Colebrooke, 
“ Essays,” li. 66. 


.P. 144. Skandha.—A kind of Arya metre, v. Colebrooke, 
‘ Essays,” ii. 137; or skandhaka, v. Weber, Indische Studten, 
vill. 295. 
Khafitf.—This Arabic metre, represented in European 
fashion, is the following :— 
| 


Spied eel areiiee asi re 
P. 145. Vritta.—On the metre of this name »v. Cole- 
brooke, ‘‘ Essays,” ii. 145. However the signs =>, (b-7-¢) 
admit of various other ways of reading. The MS. has britu. 


P. 147. Sloka.—On the rules relating to this metre +. 
Colebrooke, ‘‘ Essays,” ii. 107. 


P. 150. Z have only seen a single leaf.—This translation 
is to be replaced by, ‘‘I have only studied a single leaf.” 


P. 151. Galenus.—The quotation is found in his wepé 
cuvGécews pappdxwv kata yévy (ed. Kiihn), tom. xiii. p. 
99F :— 


GAN’ Wy ye Sia Tav xvAGY ved Mevexpdrous eciipeDeion Sidi 





ROR A me, Pie ne eee a ge OR A se : 7 
Tuvde TWV TplLeTpwY UTOLXEiwy vd AapoKpaTuus yeypurTac. 


P. 153. Stddhdnta.—On the literature of the Sid- 
dhantas 7. KE. Burgess, Surya Siddhdnta, p. 418-422. 

Srishena is written with Ai instead of sh, as bhdshd = 
bhakhd. Cf. Hornle, “Comparative Grammar of the Gau- 
dian Languages,” § 19 and 20. 

Vardhamthira.— Vide note to p. 54. 


Pp. 153, 154. Brahmagupta.—His work, the Brahma- 
sudldhdnia, has been very largely used by Alberuni. It 
exists in manuscript, but has not yet been completely edited 
or translated. Alberuni translated it into Arabic when he 
wrote the Jndica (A.D. 1030). We do not know whether he 
ever finished it. 

Brahmagupta was only thirty years of age when he 
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wrote this work. He is acoused of the sin against con- 
science of having propagated futilities and lies in order to 
please the bigoted priests and the ignorant rabble of. his 
nation, in order to avoid those. dangers in which Socrates 
perished. Vide chap. lix. on eclipses, and specially ii. 111. 
Besides, Alberuni accuses him of undue animosity against 
Aryabhata (i. 376). 

rahmagupta holds a remarkable place in the history 
of Eastern civilisation. It was he who taught the Arabs 
astronomy before they became acquainted with Ptolemy ;. 
for the famous Sindhind of Arabian literature, frequently 
mentioned, but not yet brought to light, is a translation 
of his Brahmasiddhdnia; and the only other book on 
Indian astronomy, called Alarkand, which they knew, was 
a, translation of his Khandakhddyaka. = 

The latter work (here ii. 7) is also called Karanakhan- 
dakhddyaka (i. 156). It was explained in a special com- 
mentary by Balabhadra (ii. 187). 

A third composition of Brahmagupta’s called Uttara- 
khandakhddyaka, is mentioned i. 156, and quoted ii. 87, 91. 

Cf. on Brahmagupta Colebrooke, “ Essays,’’ 11. 409 seq. ; 
Dr. Bhéu D§ji, “ Brief Notes on the Age and Authenticity 
of the Works of Aryabhata, Varahamihira, Brahmagupta, 
&c.,” in the “ Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society,” 1865, 
VOi. 1. 392 seg. 

Notes from Varihamihira’s Paficasiddhdntikd have been 
edited by G. Thibaut in the “Journal of the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal,” 1884, vol. liti. p. 259. | 

Sindhind is mentioned ii. 191, as the only source of the 
information of Muslims on Indian astronomy and astrology. 
According to ii. 90, the Indian computation of the heliacal 
risings of the stars and the moon is identical with that 
given in Sindhind. It is called the great sindhind (Sid- 
dhdnta) ti. 18. 

Alberuni has written a treatise on it. See preface to the 
Arabic edition, p. xx. 


P. 154. Pulisa.—This ‘name and Paulisa are written 
Puliéa and Pauliéa in Utpala’s commentary to the Samhita 
of Varibamihira; but as Alberuni writes them constantly 
with a \™: not _», I ‘am inclined to believe that he and. 
his Pandits pronounced Pu/isa and Paulisa. Alberuni has 
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drawn from the Pulisasiddhdnia almost as largely as from 
the Brahmasiddhénta, and was occupied with translating 
it (2. also i. 375). - ois 
The relation between Pulisa and Paulisa is this :— 
Paulisa is the sage.who communicates his wisdom in 
this Siddhdnta. He wasa native of Saintra, 7.e. Alexandria. 
Pulisa is the redactor or editor of the book. The one 


as well as the other is called | Jl, Greek (not 5), Byzan- 
tine Greek). ‘ Pulisa says in his Siddhdnta that Paulisa 
the Greek had mentioned somewhere,”’ &c., i. 266. 

A commentator of this Siddhdnta is mentioned i. 339 
med., where I now prefer to translate: ‘‘The commentator | 
of the Siddhdnta of Pulisa,” &c. 

Palisa quotes Pardéara (ii. 208), and is: himself quoted 
by Aryabhata jun. (i. 316). | . 

Paulisa is quoted by Brahmagupta, i. 374 (v. note). 

Cf. on the Pulisasiddhdnta H. Kern, The Brhat Sathitd, 
preface, p. 48. 


_P. 156.—Aryabhafa senior is cleatly distinguished from 
Aryabhata junior, who is mostly called “that one from 
Kusumapura,”’t.e. Pataliputra(Patna). Albernni knows him 
only through the quotations in the works of Brahmagupta. 
He mentions two of his works, Dagagttikd and Arydshtasata, 
which have been edited by Kern, Arya-bhaftyam, 1874. 
Cf. Dr. Bhéiu Daji, “ Brief Notes on the Age and Authen- 
ticity of the Works of Aryabhata,” &c., p. 392. 


P. 156. Balabhadra.—Of his works are mentioned :— 

(1.) A tantra. 

(2.) A Sanvhitd. ' 

(3.) A commentary of the Brihaydtakam of Varihami- 
hira (p. 158). | 

(4.) A commentary to the Khandakhddyaka of Brahma- 
‘gupta. 
: (s.) He is supposed to be the author of the book Khan- 
d dyakatippd. 7 

Alberuni always calls him the commentator, and fre- 
quently quotes him without indicating from whit particular 
book he quotes. He gives on his authority the latitude 
_ of Kanoj and Tfneshar, and passes harsh judgment on 
him i. 244, 275. Cf. also note to p. 27. | : 
VOL. HH. Uv 
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P. 156. Bhdnurajas (also on p. 157).—The Arabic MS. 
writes Bahdnarjus, which I cannot identify. A slight 


alteration (of (uo le to aos il) would give Bhdnuyagas, 
which name was suggested to me by G. Biihler. 


P. 156. Kiura-babayd.—As kira means rice, ly, babayd, 


must mean mountain, Is ita vernacular form for parvata ? 


P. 156. Khandu-khidyuka-tappd—The MS. has tappd 
or ¢ippit (tuppi), of which I do not know the Sanskrit form. 


bs changed to Be would be=fippant or commentary. 


Vijayanandin.—Alberuni quotes from him a method for 
the computation of the longitude of a place (i. 313), a note 
on the dominants of year, month, and hord (i. 343), on the 
circumpolar stars (ii. 90), an ahargana rule (il. 49, 50). 
An astronomer of this name is mentioned by Dr. Bhiu 
Daji as anterior to Srishena, the author of Romakasid- 
dhdnta: v. “The Age and Authenticity of the Works of 
Aryabhata,” &c. (“Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society,” 


1864), p. 408. 


P. 156. Bhadawa (? Mihdatta).—The MS. reads .«, oe 


Bhadatta is mentioned by Kern in the preface to his Brhat 
Saihitd, p. 29. Alberuni quotes from the work of Vitte- 
svara a note on the motion of the Great Bear (i. 392), on 
the mean places of the stars (ii. 60), on the diameters of 
sun and moon (ii. 79), the latitude of Kashmir (i. 317), 
the era used in the book (ii. 7). It must have been trans- 
lated into Arabic before Alberuni wrote thé Jndica, because 
he complains that that part of the book which he had was 
badly translated (ii. 55). 


P. 157. Utpala.—Besides these two Karanas, he has 
com posed— 

(1.) A commentary to the great Acdnasa composed by 
Mann. 

(2.) The Pragsnaciddmant (p. 158). 

(3.) A commentary to the Suwihitd of Varihamihira 
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7 (4.) othe book Sridhara (?), whence Alberuni has taken 
metrological and chronological notes (p. 334, 336, 361). 
Cf. on Utpala Kern’s preface to his Brhat Sathitd, p. 61. 
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The book-title rdhunrdkarana, i.e. breaking of the Ka- 
ranas, seems to be sorrupt. One expects the word karana 
in the first place, and a word for breaking in the second. 


P. 157.—On Manu as an authority in astronomy and 
astrology, v. Kern, preface to Brhat Saiilitd, p. 42. Cf. 
note to p. 131. 


P. 157. Puficaln (?).—The author quotes from. him a 
statement relating to the precession of the equinoxes ; he 
speaks highly of him, and says that a theory of his was 
adopted by Utpala (i. pp. 366, 367). 

I do not know of such an Indian name. The nearest 
approach to it is Mu7fiydla, that of an astronomer quoted 
by Colebrooke, “ Essays,” ii. 330, 332. 


P, 157. Bhadila (?).—The MS. has bahattal, and I sup- 
pose that the correct reading is Bhattila. The name is 
perhaps a derivation (diminutive ?) from bhatta, as khumd- 
vila from humdra, pushandhila from shundha. Alberuni 
quotes him, il. 208, in the chapter on the yogus. 

On Pariigara and Garga ¢f. Kern, Brhat Saihitd, preface, 
pp. 31, 33; on Satya, Jivasarman, p. 51; on Manittha, p. 
52. Mau is probably identical with Maya: v. Weber, 
Vorlesungen, p. 270. 


P. 158. Of Vardhamihira, &e.—This author has com- 
posed not only the Shatpaiicdsikd and Hordpaicahotriya (?), 
but also the Yogaydtrd, Tikantydtrd (?), and Virdhapatala : 
v. Kern, Brhat Saihitd, preface, pp. 25, 26; his translation 
of the Yogaydird in Weber’s Zndische Studien, x. 161. 

The name of the author of the book on architecture is 
missing in the Arabic text. If it was not likewise a work 
of Variihamihira’s, it may have been composed by Nagnajit 
or Visvakarman: vy. Kern, J. ¢. p. 51. 


P. 158. Srddhava.—I do not know the corresponding 
Sanskrit form. It seems to be some relative of Sruti. It 
Srutayas had currency in the meaning of traditions, I 
should identify it with sriidhava. Is it=Srofavya ? 

The word is the title of two different books, one by 
Utpala from Kashmir (v. note to p. 157), and the one here 
mentioned, on omine and portenta, lucky and unlucky 
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days, &c. It probably contained the names of the twenty- 
four hord (i. 344); it mentioned the names of the third 
parts of the day (ii. 120), the names of the vishfi (il. 201), 
the unlucky days of the year (ii. 192), the name of Vikram- 
aditya (ii. 6, vide note to the place). 


The reading of the word ‘{4, as Bungdla is probably 
not correct. Is it=punyakdla ? 


P. 158. Gudhdmana (?), in the Arabic jtrdman.—As the 
word is translated by wnknown, one thinks of a derivation 
of the word guk=to conceal (v. gidha). The Arabic 
characters may also be read ciddmani. If pragna jird- 
man (?) really meant what Alberuni says, one would expect 
gidhapragna., 


P. 158. Sangahila, Piruvdna.—I do not know the San- 
skrit equivalents of these two names. The former might 
be a word like Srinkhala or Sringald (Syncellus?) Prithi- 
daka is the author of a commentary on the Brahmasid- 
dhdnta: v. Colebrooke, ‘‘ Essays,” li. 411. 


P. 159. Caraka.—TYhe ancient Arabic translation of his 
medical work is sometimes quoted by Alberuni, and to 
judge from these quotations the translation was not free 
from blunders nor the manuscript-tradition free from the 
effects of carelessness: v. a quotation on weights, i. 162, 
163; one on the origin of medicine, 1. 382. Cf. Weber, 
Vorlesungen, pp. 284, 289. 


P. 159. Paftcatantra.—Cf. on this book and on Ibn 
Almukaffa’s share in its translation, Benfey’s introduc- 
tion to his translation of the Pancatantra. (Leipzig, 1859). 
On the translations of the book and on the influence 
which King Mahmid of Ghazna has had on its fate, cf. 
Colebrooke, “‘ Essays,” ii. 148. The work of Ibn Almu- 
kaffa is that one edited by S. de Sacy, 1816. 


P. 160. Chapter X V.—For the translation of this chapter 
on qetrology, I have derived much help from Colebrooke, 
“On Indian Weights and Measures” (‘‘ Essays,” i. 528 
seg.), and Marsden’s Nuwmismata Orientalia, new edition, 
Part I., ‘‘ Ancient Indian Weights,’ by E. Thomas, London, 
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1874; A. Weber, Ueber ein Fragment der Bhagavatt, II. 
Theil, p. 265 note. 

The weight of one dirham=one-seventh mthkdl, dates 
from the time of the Khalif Omar. 

The weight of one dirham=seven ddnak, is peculiar 
to India in the author’s time, for in general one dirham 
=six ddnak. Cf. Sauvaire, Matériaux pour servir a 
Histoire de la Numismatique et de la Métrologie Musul- 
manes, Paris, 1882, pp. 43, 81, 98; on the mithkdl, p. 35; 
on the fuls, p. 108. On the ancient denars of Sindh ¢/f. 
Elliot, ‘‘ History of India,” i. 11 (Abd Zaid), 24 (Mas fidi), 
35 (Ibn Haukal). 


P. 162. Vardhamthira.—This passage is Brihat Sarihitd, 
chap. lviii. v. 1. The following quotation on yava, andi, 
misha, and suvarna, I do not find in his Samhitd. 


P. 162. Caraka.—The Arabic translation of this book 
is not extant. The Indian words which occur in the 
extracts from this book are not so accurately written as 
those in Alberuni’s own work, and offer more difficulties 
in the way of identification: v. note to p. 159. 


P. 162. Jivagsarman.—The words “‘ As I have been toid 
(by him),”’ may better be translated ‘“‘ As I have heard it 
from him.”’ Alberuni does not quote from a book of his, 
but only says “ he has told, mentioned,” “I have heard from 
him.” Accordingly, he seems to have been a contemporary 
and personal acquaintance of Alberuni's, in the same way 
as Sripdla. Alberuni relates on his authority details re- 
garding a festival in Kashmir and Svat, i. 181, 182. 
Besides, a Jivasarman is mentioned as the author of a 
Jdtakam, i. 157, who seems to have been a different person 
altogether, and lived before the time of Varahamihira: v. 
Kern's Preface to Brhat Sathitd, p. 29. 


P. 164. Vardhamihira.—This quotation seems to corre- 
spond to Brihat Samhitd, chap. xxili.v. 2. At all events, 
it is the passage to which Sripla refers. 

ripdla.—Alberuni quotes him a second time, i. 240, 
where he speaks of a star, sila, as observed in Multan, 
which people considered as unlucky, and 11. 209, he coptes 
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from him the names of the twenty-seven yogas. Perhaps 
Sripala was a scholar living at Multan in the time of the 
author. Alberuni does not mention a book of his. 


P. 165. Sisupdla.—The story of Krishna's killing Siéu- 
pala (Sigupdlabadha) is told in the :-Mahddbhdrata, Sabha- 
Parvan, v. 1336 seg. 


P. 165. Alfazdri is one of the fathers of Arabian litera- 
ture, the first propagator of Indian astronomy among the 
Arabs. His works are, as far as I am aware, not extant. 
Probably this Muhammad Ibn Ibrahim Alfaziri was the 
son of Ibrahim Ibn Habib Alfazari, the first constructor of 
astrolabes among the Arabs, who as a surveyor partook in 
thefoundationof Bagdad. Cf. Fihrist,p.f vf", Gildemeister, 
in his Scriptorum Arabum de rebus Indicis loct, p. 101, gives 
the translation of an article of Alkifti on our Fazari. 

According to the quotations of Alberuni (v. index s. v. 
Alfazari), this scholar used the word pala in the meaning 
of day-miuute ; he reckoned the circumference of the earth 


in wy!gel, z.€. yojanas ; he (together with Ya'kib Ibn Tarik) 


mentions a town, Zara, in a sea in Yamakoti; he gives a 
method for the computation of the longitude of a place 
from two latitudes; his book contained the cycles of the 
planets as derived from Hindu scholars, the members of an 
embassy from some part of Sindh, who called on the Khalif 
Almansiir, A.H. 154 (=a.D. 771). Alberuni charges him 
with having misunderstood the meaning of the word Aryan 
bhata, which he is said to have used as ‘meaning yo55 Of 
the measures of the great Siddhanta, 1.e. the Brahmasid- 
dhdnta of Brahmagupta. Lastly, Alfazart (together with 
Yakfib) has used the word ales (padamdsa?) in the 
sense of adhimdsa (leap-month). On the whole, Alberuni 
finds that the tradition of Indian astronomy by Alfaziiri 
is not very trustworthy, and that in it the names or ¢ermint 
technict are often corrupt and badly written. 

As Alfaziri and Yakfib Ibn Tarik are sometimes men- 
tioned in the same context, there must have been a close 
relation between these two authors, the nature of which I 
have no means for examining. Have both learned from 
the same Hindu scholar, and have they independently of 
each other committed their information to writing? Or 
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has the one made a new edition or a commentary of the 
work of the other? Vide note to p. 169 (Yakfib). 


P. 165. Sibt.—The word occurs thrice, and is written 
ist (siyé ?); only in one place it seemed to be _;*~» but on 
repeated comparison of the MS. I find that originally here, 
too, was written («> Ido not know a measure of sucha 
name. Perhaps it is the bist, of which 16=1 panti (p. 
166, 1. 2 in Somanath). Cf. Colebrooke, “ Essays,” 1. 5 36; 
sixteen bists=one punt. 


P. 166. Khwdrtzmian.—The comparison of the measures 
of this country, the modern Khiva, will remind the reader 
that it was the native country of the author. 


P. 166. Vardhamihira.—I have not succeeded *~ find: 
ing this quotation in his Samhitd. 


P. 167. Vardhamihira.—The passage here quoted is 
Sarihitd, chap. xviii. v. 26-28. 


P. 167. 'Ajvin.—Alberuni only mentions the plural 
form, not the singular, which would be jin or jaun, jén. 
I take the word to be the Arabized form of yajana. The 
change from yojana to j6éu was perhaps facilitated by a 
Prakritic pronunciation on the part of the Hindu teachers 
of Alfazari, according to which a7 between two vowels may 
be dropped. Cf gao=gaja, raadam, rajata (Vararuci, li. 2). 


P. 168.—Archimedes fixed 7 as a measure between 3} and 
342. Cf. J. Gow, “Short History of Greek Mathematics,” 
Cambridge, 1884, p. 235. 


P. 169.— Yakib Ibn Térik seems to have been the most 
prominent predecessor of Alberuni in the field of astro- 
nomy, chronology, and mathematical geography on an 
Indian basis. He is frequently quoted in the Jndica, much 
more than Alfazari. 

Here he gives the measures of the circumference and 
the diameter of the zodiacal sphere in ygjanas, in which 
Alberuni recognises the system of Pulisa. He speaks of 
a city, Tara, within a sea in Yamakoti (i. 303). He gives 
the measures of the radius, diameter, and circumference of 
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the earth in yojanas (1. 312), a statement on the latitude 
of Ujain, and a quotation from the book Arkand on the 
same subject (i. 316). He mentions the four mdnas or 
measures of time, sauramdna, cdndramdna, &c. (i. 353). 
His work contained tables of the revolutions of the planets, 
borrowed from a Hindu who had come in an embassy 
from Sindh to the court of the Khalif Almansir, a.H 
1§4 (=A.D. 771), but Alberuni finds in these tables con- 
siderable deviations from those of the Hindus (ii, 15). He 
is accused of having misunderstood the word / ryabhata, 
so as to take it not for the name of an author, but for a 
technical term meaning yo'55 Of the measures employed in 
the great Siddhanta (that of Brahmagupta), on ii. 18, 19. 
He called the leap-month auled: (padamdsa ?) instead of 
adhimdsa (ii. 23). He gives an incorrect method for the 
computation of the solar days in the akargana and for the 
reduction of years into days (by the side of a correct one) 
on li, 26, 34, 38. He gives further details of the aharyana 
computation (ii. 44, 45), and a table indicating the dis- 
tances of the plauets from the earth, borrowed from a 
Hindu, A.u. 161 (=A.D. 777, 778), on ii. 67, 68. 
Accordingly the work of Yakfib seems to have been a 
complete system of astronomy, chronology, and mathema- 
tical geography. It is called Cumpositio Spherarum and 


also é: P's 2.6. Canon. 

Alberuni sometimes criticises Ya‘kfib, and maintains 
that he had committed errors,that he mis-spelled the Indian 
words, and that he simply borrowed the tables from his 
Hindu authority without examining them, by calculation. 

On his relation to Alfaz&ri, v. note to p. 165. 

When Alberuni wrote his Chronology, he did not possess 
the work of Yakib, for there he gives a note on the four 
ndnas and on the word auled (padamdsa ?) on the antho- 
rity of Yakdb, but taken from the work of another author. 
Vide my translation, p. 15. 

As Yakib studied in the years a.u. 154 and I61 (A.D. 
771, 778), he must have lived in the second half of the 
eighth Christian century (probably in Babylonia). This 
is nearly all we know of him. Cf. Reinaud, Mémoire sur 
UInde, p. 313; Steitnschneider, Zettschrift der Deutschen 
Morgenlandischen Gesellschaft, 24, 332, 354. 
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The Fihrist, p. f VA. has a note on him in. which there 
is some confusion. The work Compositio Spherarum is 
erroneously mentioned among the works of ‘Utarid Ibn 
Muhammad, whilst it is apparently identical with the 
work here called Canon. It consisted of two parts, one on 
the sphere and one on the periods (the yuyas?). Accord- 
ing to Fibrist, he had written two more books, one on the 
division of the sine in: kardajdt, and another on what is 
derived from the arc of the meridian, 

Regarding the embassy from Sindh, from which the 
Arabs are said to have got the first information on Indian 
astronomy, in fact, the two works of Brahmagupta, the 
Brahmasiddhanta (Sindhind) and the Khandakhddyaka 
(called Arkand), [ cannot find any historical account in 
the Arabic annals. We do not learn anything from Ibn 
Wadih or Tabari of the presence of a Sindhi embassy in 
Babylonia in the year 154 (A.D. 771), as Alberuni has it, 
nor in the year 156 (A.D. 773), a8 Alhusain. Ibn Muhammad 
Ibn Alidami maintains (Gildemeister, Scriptorum Arabum 
de rebus Indicis loct, p. 101), nor of the presence of Hindu 
scholars in Babylonia in the year 161 (A.D. 777). This 
only is related by Ibn WAadih, that when Abulabbis Saffah, 
the first Abbaside Khalif, was dying in Anbiir, there 
arrived at his court an embassy from Sindh, a.H. 136 (A.D. 
753). At all events, at the time of the Khalhif Almansir, 
Sindh obeyed this prince, and Islam had spread not only 
in Sindh, but far beyond it into the adjacent countries, 
both by war and by commerce. There must have been 
many occasions for petty Hindu princes in Sindh to send 
special missions to the political centre of the Muslim realm. 

When Yakib wrote, the Arkand (Khandakhddyaka) had 
already been translated into Arabic. By whom? By 
Alfazaéri ? 

In the first fifty years of Abbaside rule there were two 
periods in which the Arabs learned from India, first - 
under Manstir (a.p. 753-774), chiefly astronomy, and 
secondly under Harfin (786-808), by the special influence 
of the ministerial family Barmak, who till 803 ruled the 
Muslim world, specially medicine and astrology. 


P. 170. Socyates—I do not know the Greek form of this 
dictum. It must be observed that according to the common 
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tradition hides of animals were first I propared for vellum 
at Pergamum long after Socrates. 


P, 171.—On the fabrication of papyrus, ¢/. Wilkinson, 
‘‘Manners and Customeof the Ancient Egyptians, "ii ii. p. 180. 


P. 172. As for the Greek alphabet, &e.—The source of 
this tradition on the origin of the Greek alphabet seems 
to be certain scholia to the Ars Grammatica of Dionysius 
Thrax: v. Immanuel Bekker, Anecdota Greca, Berlin, 
1816, vol. ii. p. 780 seg. The synchronistic notes point 
more to Joannes Malalas; perhaps these things were 
originally mentioned in the lacuna O 129. : 

 Asidhas seems to be a mistake for Palamedes, yen 
for Agenor. 


P. 173. Bahmanwd.— Read Bamhanvd. Other forms 
of the name are Bémivdn and Batnvdh: v. Elliot, “ History 
of India,” i. 34, 189, 369, and the papers of Haig i in the 
‘¢ Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society,” 1884, p. 281, and of 
Bellasis in the “Journal” of the Bombay branch, ‘vol, ¥. ‘ 
1857, p- 413, 467. 

For Kannara, v. note to pp. 17-19. Andhradega identi- 
fied by Cunningham with Tegan, v. his “ ancient Geo- 
graphy of India,” p. 527. 

Bhatkshukt,—Alberuni writes Baikshuka, probably that 
of the bhikshu or oeeEey noo te. the éraimana or Bud- 
dhistic monks. Is the Audunpir mentioned by Alberuni, 
identical with the famous Baddhistic monastery Udanda- 
puri in Magadha (?). Of. H. Kern, Der Buddhismus und 
seine Geschichte in Indien, German by H. Jacobi, Leipzig, 
1882, vol. ii. p. 545. 

What Malvashau is I do not know (Malla-vishaya ?). 


P. 17 5.—To the orders of numbers, cf. Weber, Vedtsche 
Angaben tiber Zettthetlung und hohe Zahlen, in Zeitschrift 
der Deutschen Morg. Gesellschaft, xv. 132. 


Pp. 178, 179.—This table has already been published 
by ¥. Wopcke, Mémoire sur la Propagation des Chiffres 
Indieng, p. 103 8eg.; A. C. Burnell, ‘ Hlements of South 
Indian Palewography,” ii. ed., p. 77. Compare also E. 
Jaquet, Mode d’ Kapression Symbolique des Nombres Em- 
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‘ployé par les Indiens, les Tibétains et les Javanais (Hatrait 
du Journal. Asiatique); Brown, “Sanskrit Prosody and 

Numerical Symbols,” London, 1869, p. 49 seq. ~~ | 


P, 181. Pushandhila.—The eunuch is called shandha. 
This seems to be a diminutive form compounded with the 
word puis (G. Bitbler). =. — : 


P, 182. They magnify the nouns of their language, &c.— 
This somewhat enigmatic sentence seems to have the 
following meaning:—An Arabic word, ¢g. karsh (a sea- 
animal), is magnified, ¢.c.‘receives a larger form, by being 
changed into the diminutive form, tc. kuratsh (& small 
sea-animal, as a proper noun, the name of the tribe to 
which Muhammad belonged). ‘The diminutive form serves 
the purpose of magnifying the form of the word: ¢f. Kash- 


shAf to Koran, 106, 2, «sei veal, (not pratt). Ifthe 
Hindus magnify their nouns by giving them the feminine 
gender, this must be referred to some of the pleonastic 
suffixes, ¢.g. d,4, which are added to Indian nouns without 
altering their meaning. In appearance they are the ter- 
minations of the feminine gender, in reali euphonic 
changes of the more ancient suffixes aka and tkd, e.g. pafd, 
board, by the side of paj. Cf. Hornle, ‘‘ Comparative 
Grammar of the Gaudian Languages,” § 194 seq. 


P. 183.—An explanation of the Indian chess has been 
published by A. Van der Linde, Geschichte wnd Litteratur 
des Shachsynels. - 


DL. 189. Ndgdrjuna.—Cf. on him A. Weber, Vorlesungen, 
pp. 306, 307; H. Kern, Der Buddhismus und seine Geschichte 
an Indien, ii. 501; Beal, “ Indian Antiqnary,” 1886, 353. 


P. 186. Vyddi.—A lexicographer of this name is men- 
tioned in a certain connection with Vikramaditya by 
Colebrooke, “‘ Essays,” ii. 19. 

P. 190.— Raktdmala = rakta =red, and amala=emblica 
officinalis. Ido not see how the word could be understood 
to niean ot! and human blood. — : 

PP. 191. Bhojadeva.—Cf. on this king of Malava, Lassen, 
Indische Alterthumskunde, iii. p. 845: seq. | 
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P. 192. Valladt.—On the end of this city, ¢f Lassen, 
Indische Alterthumskunde, iii. 532 seqg., and also Nicholson 
‘and Forbes on the ruins of the place, in “ Journal of the. 

pyal Asiatic Society,” vol. xiii, (1852), p. 146, and vol. 
Xvii. (1860), p. 267. oo | | : 


P. 196, For it is not navigable.—This passage agrees 
almost literally with Plato’s 7tmeus, 25D :— | 


&:d xal viv daopov. xat ddcepevvytov yéyove 78 éxe? réAayos, 
mnAod xdpra Bpayxéos éurodav dvros ov 7 vacos Kopuéevn 


TAPES NETO. 


P. 197. The various tribes of the Zanj.—The traditions 
of the Arabs regarding Eastern Afripa have ‘been collected 
by Marcel Devic in his Le Pays des Zendjs, Paris, 1883. 


P. 197.—The configuration of the northern coast of the 
Indian Ocean seems to have been a favourite subject of 
Alberani, for he mentions it again on p. 270. 


P. 199.—Mdhtra, so written by Alberuni, is written 
3,¢0, Mahura, by his elder contemporary Al-utbi, more in | 
keeping with the Sanskrit vowels (Mathurd).¢ : 

Albernni reckons the distances in farsakh, regarding the 
measure of which he unfortunately does not give accurate 
information. According to i. 167, I yojana = 32,000 yards 
==8 miles; 1 mile=4000 yards; and according to i, 200, 
1 faraakh=4 miles=1 kuroh; 1 farsakh=16,000 yards. 
Cf. also Aloys Sprenger, Die Post- und: Reiserouten des 
Orients, Vorrede, p. xxvi., who proves that one Arabian 
‘mile= preter propter 2000 metres = 2186 yards, whilst the 
English geographical mile = 2025 yards.. If we, therefore, 
want to compare Alberuni's distances with English miles, 
we must reckon— | | 


1 English mile=r Arabian mile. 
1 Arabian mile = 373§ English mile. 
1 farsakh=4 Arabian miles=3,/7, English miles. 


P, 200.—Alberuni gives sixteen itineraries which seem 
to have been communicated to him by the military and. 
civil officers ‘of King Mahmfid (on some of these roads he 
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: had ‘marched with ls armies, ¢g. to Kanoj and to 
Somaniftha), from merchants and sailoré, from Hindu and 
Muslim travellers. The starting-points of these itineraries 
are Kanoj, Mahfra (now Muttra), Anhilvéra (now Pattan), 
Dhar in Malav4, and two less known places, Bart, the tem- 
porary capital of the realm of Kanoj, after the old capital 
had been taken by the Muslims, and a place called Bazaéna. 

These. itineraries are—1. From Kanoj to Allahabad, 
and thence towards the eastern coast of India as far as 
K&fict (Conjeveram), and farther south. 2. From Kanoj 
(or Bart) to Benares, and thence to the mouth of the 
Ganges. 3. From Kanoj eastward as far as Kamroop, and 
northward to Nepal and the Tibetan frontier. 4. From 
Kanoj southward as far as Banavisi on the southern coast. 
5. From Kanoj to Bazfna or Nfrfiyan, the then capital of 
Guzarfit. 6. From Muattra to Dhar, the capital of Malava. 
7. From Bazfina to Dhar and Ujain. 8. From Dhar in 
Malavaé towards the Godavari. 9. From Dhar to Tana, 
on the coast of the Indian Ocean. 10. From Bazfina to 
Soman&tha, on the south coast of Kathiavar. 11. From 
Anhilvara to Tana, on the west coast, north of Bombay. 
12, From’ Bazfna vid Bhitt to Loharfint, at the mouth 
of the Sindh river. 13. From Kanoj to Kashmir. 14. 
From Kanoj to Panipat, Attok, Kabul,Ghazna. 15. From 
Babrahfn to Addishtan, the.capital of Kashmir. 16. From 
Tiz, in Makrfn, along the coast as far as Setubandha, 
opposite Ceylon. 

Cf. the following latitudes and longitudes, taken from 
the Canon Masudicus :— 


Tree of Prayfga, 25° o’ lat., 106° 20’ long. ; Kuraha, 26° 1’ lat., 106° 
40’ long. ; Ttaurt, 23° 0’ lat., 106° 30’ long. ; Kajaraha, 24° 4’ lat., 106° 
50’ long. ; Bazfna (7) or Narayan, 24° 35’ lat., 106° 10’ long.; the 

_country Kannakard, 22° 20’ lat., 107° o’ long. ; Sharvar, 24° 15’ lat., 
107° 50’ long. ; P&taliputra, 22° 30’ lat., 108° 20’ long. ; Mungftrt, 22° o’ 
lat., 109° 10° long.; Dagum, 22° 40’ lat., 110° 50° long. ; B&rt, 26° 30’ 
lat., 105° 50’ long. ; Dadahi, 25° 40’ lat., 102° 10’ long. ;: Dahmf&la, 31° 
10’ lat., 100° §5’ Jong. ; Shirsh&raha, 38° 50’ lat., 102° 10’ long. ; Bhil- 
lamAla, 23° 50’ lat., 87° 45’ long.; Bamhanva, 26° 40’ lat., 85° Oo long. ; 
Loharanf, 24° 40’ lat., 84° 25’ long. ; Daibal, 24° 10’ lat., 82° 30’ long. ; 
Bhatiya, 28° 4o’ lat., 96° o’ long. ; Ujain, 24° 0” lat., 100° 50’ long..; 
Ttz, 26° 15’ lat., 83° o’ long.; Kandt, 33° 40’ lat., 95° 50’ long. ; Dun- 
par, 33° 45’ lat., 96° 25’ long.; Tanjore (7), 15° 0’ lat., 115° oO’ long. ; 
Rameshar, 13° o’ lat:, 118° o’ long. ; Jahravar, 39° 50’ lat., 96° 15’ long. ; 
Og dS 31° 1’ lat., 95° 55” long. Longitude is reckoned from the coast of 
the Atlantic ; that of Bagdad is 70°. 
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P. 200—Barhamshil = Brdhmanagaila = Brahmin’s 
rock (?). 

Tree of Praydga = Allahabad, at the confluence of Ganges 
and Jumna, 

In line 20 after 12 farsakh (in the Arabic only 12 with- 
out farsakh) there is apparently a lacuna. 

Uwaryahdr—One expects an indication of Orissa 
(Oriyadeéa). The word might also be read Urtyahdr. 
Is Urtyadhdrd meant? Urdabtshau perhaps = drdhvra- 
vishaya. 

Jaur’s possessions, i.e. the Cola empire; v. also here, 
i. 209, and Lassen, Jndische Alterthwmskunde, li. 435, Iv. 
230 seq. | 


P, 200. Bart.—Regarding the situation of this place the 
following statements must be taken into account :—It was 
situated ten farsakh or three to four days’ march distant 
from Kanoj towards the east, east of the Ganges, in the 
neighbourhood of the confluence of the rivers ——2) and 
Lsgf and Sarayu. It was twenty-five farsakh distant from 
OQudh. The name Bdré occurs also in Elliot-Beames, 
‘¢Memoirs,” ii. 83, as that of a subdivision of the district 
Agra. 


P. 201.—Kdmrt is apparently Kdmardpa and Tilvat = 
Tirhoot. The latter is by mistake also written Zanvat. 
Are we to read Tirdt? The word is perhaps composed of 
Tart, the name of the nation who lived there, and a word 
like bhuktt. 

The empire of Shilahat.—Is this to be identified with 
Sylhet, the province of Assam ? 

Bhoteshar seems to be bhautta-tévara, lord of the 
bhauttas, or Tibetans. 


P. 202.—Kajtirdha is =kharjtra-bhdya. 

Ttaurt.—According to a well-known rule of Prakrit 
(Vararuci, ii. 2), the name Tidrovpa (Ptolemy, vil. i. 63) 
would become something like Tiauri. As there is a lacuna 
‘in the Arabic manuscript, the situation of this place cannot 
be accurately defined, : 

Kannakara.—tThis is probably identical with Kamkar, 
the realm of the Balhara, according to Masfidi: v. Elliot, 
“ History of India,” i. 25. 
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P. 202. Bazédna.—The reading is conjectural. For an 
identification v. Archzological Survey of India, ii. 242. 
For Sahanyd (Suhaniyd) v. ibid. ii. 399. 

On Guzarat, the empire of the Gurjjara kings, not 
identical with modern Guzerat, cf. Cunningham, ‘“ Ancient 
Geography of India,” p. 312 seg.; Elliot, J. c. p. 358. 

Jadira.—This reading is uncertain. Perhaps all the 
signs of the Arabic text (3 9. >) are the name of a place. 


P. 202.—Bdmahir is perhaps identical with Ptolemy’s 
Bappoyoupa (Pf. vii. i. § 63), as in some cases an h repre- 
sents an elder g; ¢.9. &d\,s.> Candariha = Candrabhigd, 
pPy,® devahar =devagriha, kulahara (Prakrit)=kulagriha. 


P. 203. Namévur, Alispir.—Are these names to be 
identified with ‘Nimdr and Ellichpur in Central India? 
Cf. G. Smith, ‘‘ Geography of British India,” pp. 339, 347. 


P. 203. Sarabha.—This digression of the author's is 
repeated by Muhammad ‘Aufi in his story-book : v. Elliot, 
“ History of India,” ii. 202. 


P, 205.—Anhilvdra = Analaviéta = modern Pattan in 
Northern Baroda: v. G. Smith, /. 1. p. 297; Elliot, “ History 
of Incia,” i. 363. 

Ldrdesh = Aapixy of Ptolemy, vii. i. 4. 

Bihroj = Broach = Bapvyafa, G. Smith, p. 263. 

Rihanjar is probably identical with ’Aypwdyapa (Pto- 
lemy, vii. i. § 63). Two consonants frequently undergo a 
metathesis, if one of them is a liquid. Agrinagara has 
become Arginagara, and the g is here represented by an hk, 
as in Candardha = Candrabhdgé. 

Lohardnt seems to be identical with AwviBape of 
Ptolemy, vii. 1. § 2. A metathesis of the middle conso- 
nants has taken place, and b has become hk. It is also 
called Lohdniyye (i. 316). 


P, 20.—Jdlandhar is the KvAwéSp.v7 of Ptolemy, vii. 1. 
§ 42, G. Smith, p. 207. 

Balldvar = Valladpura, v. Cunningham, /. c. pp. 135, 133- 
Is it identical with modern Phillaur? G. Smith, p. 208. 
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P. 206.—Kavital = Kapisthala=KapBicOorou (Megas- 
thenes), now Kapoorthala, G. Smith, p. 208. Vide also 
Kaithal in Elliot’s ‘“ History of India,” ii. 337, 353. 

Mandahdkar.— Cf. Elliot, 7. ¢. i. 530. 


P. 206. Kusnert.—I am inclined to identify this river 
with the Kunhar (G. ‘Smith, p. 231). Is the Mahvi= 
Kishen-Ganga ? 


.P, 207.--Ushkdra is explained by Cunningham, l. ¢. p. 99, 
as Hushkapura, Huvishkapura and Barimila as Vardha- 
milla. 


P. 208.—Tdkeshar is perhaps to be explained as Tak- 
katévara, like Bhoteshar = Bhautta-févara. Cf. on Takka, 
Cunningham, /. ¢. p. 749. 

Hdjavart seems to be identical with Rajaori (G. Smith, 
p. 228). 


P. 208. The coast of India begins with Tiz.—Cf. with 
this route along the coast that one given by Ibn Khurdidbih 
in Elliot, ‘‘ History of India,” i. 15,16; A. Sprenger, Die 
Post- und Reiservuten des Orients, pp. 80-82. 

Munha=Skr. mukha, Prakrit muhasi, Hindi muih: v. 
Hornle, ‘Comparative Grammar,” § 116. , 

Daibal._-On the identification with Kariici v. Elliot, 
 Wistory of India,’ i. 375. Daibal-Sindh is the Daucinds 
of Duarte Borbosa, translated by Stanley, p. 49 (Hakluyt 
Society). . 


Pp. 208, 209.—#ar0t= Baroda, Kanbdyat = Kambay, 
Bihroj=Broach. Sdbdra is identical with Skr. Sirpd- 
yaka, Ptolemy’s Zovrapa, and the Sufd/a of the Arabs. 
Tdéna=Skr. sthdna, and Sanddn is perhaps=saridhdna. 
To Sfibara, ef. Bhagvanlal Indraji, ‘‘ Antiquarian Remains 
of Sopara,” &c., “ Journal’ of the Bombay branch, 1881, 
1882, vol. xv. p. 273. 


P. 209,—Panjaydvar seems to be a mistake for some 
older form of the name Zanyjore. 

Rdmsher = Rdmesvara ?—On Rama and the monkeys of 
the Kishkindha mountains cf. the fourth book of the 
Radmdyana. 
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' P. 210.—The theory of the rising and disappearing of 
the Diva islands seems to have been a favourite one of the 
author's, for he explains it in three different places; v. p. 
233, and ii. 106. 


P. 211.—Shauhat is explained by Johnson as a tree 
whence bows are made, and maulamma means having diffe- 
rent colours. What particular sort of wood this means I 
do not know. 


P, 211.—Jndravedi must be changed into Antarvedz, 
“the old name of the Lower Doab, extending from about 
Etawah to Allahabad.” Elliot-Beames, ‘‘Memoirs,” ii. 10; 
Elliot, ‘‘ History of India,” ii. 124. 

Is Bhdtal identical with Ptolemy’s HaraAx) ? 


P. 213. We have already mentioned, viz. on p. 17. 


P. 214. dpat xatpexai, te, the ancient division of day 
and night, each in twelve equal parts, of whatsoever length 
day and night happened to.be. These hours were different 
in the different seasons of the year. On the contrary, the 
Gpat ionuepivai, probably of scientific origin, are the twenty- 
fourth part of a nychthemeron, always equal throughout 
the course of the whole year. Cf. Ideler, Handbuch der 
Chronologie, i. 86. 


P. 214. Hord.—The Persian nimbahra means half pat, 
and in astrology one-half or fifteen degrees of a sign of 
the zodiac; v. 11, 222. 


P. 214, 1. 30.—The distance between the sun and the 
degree of the ascendens divided by fifteen gives in hours 
the time which has passed since sunrise; the dominus of 
the day being at once the dominus of the first hour, the 
rule here given is evidently correct (Schram). 


P, 215.—For names of planets v. E. Burgess, Surya Sidd- 
hdnta, pp. 422, 423, and A. Weber, Jndische Studien, ii. 261. 

Instead of ei read sl, dvaneya. The word bibatd is 
probably some form of vivasvant. 

The reader will notice the Greek names heli jAcos, dra 
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“Apys, hemna “Eppys, jiva Zeis, aGsphiujit ‘“Adpodirn, kona 
Kpdvos. 


Pp. 216, 217, 218, Vishnudharma.— Vide note to p. 54. 


P. 217. Table—lI shall here give the names of the 
months as the author probably pronounced them, but 
cannot be held responsible for the details of the vowel- 
pronunciation: cetr, béshdk, jert, dshdr, shrdban, bhadro, 
dshij, kdrtik, manghir, posh, mag, pdygun. Perhaps most 
of these names terminated in short w, as manghiru. Cy. 
the Hindustani names in Dowson’s “Grammar of the 
Urdi,” 1887, p. 250. . 

The vernacular names of the suns are perhaps to be 
pronounced: rabi, bishnu, dhdta, bidhdta, arjamu, bhagn, 
sabita, pisha, trashta, arku, dibdkaru, anshu. 

The difference between vernacular and classical speech 
is repeatedly referred to. Vudei. 18 (v. note), 218. 


P. 218. With the tradition of the Vishnudharma.—A fter 
these words must be added the following, which I have 
overlooked in translating: ‘And further he (7.e. Visu- 
deva) has spoken in the Gi/d, ‘J am like the vasanta, i.e. 
the equinox, among the six parts of the year” ‘This too 
proves that the tradition as given in the first table is 
correct.” Cf. Bhayavad-Gitd, x. 35. 


P. 218.—Compare the table of the nakshatras with E. 
Burgess, Stirya Siddhdnta, p. 468. 


P. 219.— Vardhamthira.— Vide note to p- 54. 


P, 220.—The Greek names Artya xpiss, fdmbiru ratpos, 
jituma Sibvpo, parlina rapGévos, &c., are declared to be 
not generally known. Cf. A. Weber, Jndische Studien, ii. 
259. Instead of jitw read cetthu. 


P, 222. Galenus.—I have not been able to verify this 
quotation about Asclepius in the Greek works of Galenus. 


P. 223. From the belief of the nations who lived in 
ancient times in and round Babel, &c.—That information 
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to which the author here refers was probably derived 
from the books of the Manichieans. 


P. 223. Plato.—This quotation is not identical with 
Timeus 36 B—D, but apparently derived therefrom. It 
runs ‘-—— 

ravTnv oty tHv Etoracw wacav SirAnv Kara piKos cxicas 
peony mpds peony, «.t.A. thy 8 evrds oxicas éfayy era 
KUKAXovs avioous, k.7.X. 


Cf. note to p. 35. 


Pp. 223, 224.—On Brahmagupta and Pulisa, v. notes to 
Pp. 153, 154. 


P. 225. Vasishtha, Aryabhafa.—The author does not 
take the theories of these men from their own works; he 
only knew them by the quotations in the works of. Brah- 
magupta. He himself states so expressly with regard to 
Aryabhata, Cf. note to p. 156, and the author, 1. 370.. 


P. 225, 227. Balabhadra.— Vide note to p. 156. 


P. 226. Aristotle. Cf. his Phys. vii. 1, and Metaph. xii. 
8, 24. 


P. 226. Ptolemy.—Cf. the edition of Halma, Paris, 
1813, tome 1. p. 2: 

Td pev THs TV GAwY TpPUTHS KIVHTEWS Tpwrov airov, EF TLE 
Kara Td dwAovv éxAapBdvor, Bedv adparov Kai dkivynrov dv 
of a. A o id 2 ” 
nyjoatro, Kat Td Tovrou (nrnteov eldos GeoAoyixdv, avw srov 
Tepe TA peTEWPOTATA TOV KOTO’ TIS TOLAUTYS évepyeias von- 
Getons av povov, kat Kaddraf Kexwpirpéevns tov aicOyrov 

+) i de! 
OUC LWP. 


P. 226. Johannes Grammaticus.— Vide note to p. 36. I 
have not been able to find this quotation in the Greek 
text. 


Pp. 228, 229.—The author repeatedly complains of the 
great verbosity of the Sanskrit caused by the necessities 
of the authors, who will only write in metre, and require 
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a great number of synonyms, in order that one word may 
fit into the metre if others will not. Cf. i. 213, 217, 299. 


P. 229. For those men who, &c.—This is the only passage 
in which Alberani clearly speaks of his Pandits. Appa- 
rently he tried hard to learn Sanskrit, but could not suc- 
ceed on account of the difficulties of which he himself 
complains, and he studied Indian literature in the same 
manner as the first English scholars in Bengal, by the 
help of native Pandits. 


P. 230. Table.—Cf. Vishnu-Purdna, ii. 209, where the 
fifth and seventh earths are called mahdiala and pdtdla. 

Also the Vadyu-Purdna (ed. Rajendralala Mitra, Calcutta, 
1880) offers somewhat different names, viz. afalam, suta- 
lam, vitalam, gabhastalam, mahdtalam, Sritalam, pdtdlam, 
and krishna-bhaumam, pdndu, raktam, pita, sarkara, Sild- 
mayam, sauvarna (vol. i. p. 391, V. 11-14). 


P. 231. The spiritual beings, &c.—This list of names is 
literally taken from Vdyu-Purdya, vol. 1. p. 391, v. 15- 
394, v. 43 (Adhydya, 50). 


P. 231. Johannes Grammaticus.—I have not been able 
to find this quotation in the Greek text, nor the verse of 
Homer. Vide note to p. 36. | 


P. 231. Plato.—Cf. Timeus, 41a :— 

Ocoi Oewy dv eyw Symrovpyds warip te Eepywv, a dv epov 
yevopeva, GAvtu énov y’ eBéAovros: TO pev otv dy) SePev wav 
AvuTov, TO ye piv KaAdus appooGev Kat Exov eb Avew eOedev 
KaKov, 


P. 232. Vishnu-Purdna.—The seven lokas. Vide ii. 
226, 227. 


Ps 232. The commentator of the book of Pataijala— Cf. 
note to p. 27. 


P. 233. Dibajit.—This remark ‘was already made on 
p. 210. 
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P. 235. Vishnu-Puréna. —Viude the dvipas and seas, 
Vishnu-Purdna, ii, 109. 


P. 236.—Lokdlohka, which means a nol-gathering place. 
Apparently the author had not quite understood the nature 
of the compound loka-aloka, i.e. world and not-world. 


P. 237. Vishnu-Purdya.—The first quotation seems to 
correspond to ii. 21 1-213, the second to ii. 204, and the 
third (on p. 238) to il. 225-227. 

Seshakhya is apparently a mistake for Sesha-akhy ya, 1.8. 
having the name of Sesha. 


P. 240.-—The story of Visvamitra’s attempt at creating a 
second world is taken from Rdmdyana, i. chaps. lvii.—Ix. ; 
but here the king is called 7riganku. 


P. 240.—On Sr ‘tpdla, v. note to p. 164. The city of 
Multan is in various places mentioned by the author in 
such a remarkable manner as makes me think that he 
knew it, and that he had lived there for some time. 
When King Mahmifid, a.H. 408 (A.D. 1017), had returned 
from Khwiarizm-Khiva after the conquest of the country, 
and had carried along with him the princes of the con- 
quered house of Ma’miin, many scholars (among them 
Alberuni), officers, and soldiers, did he send some of these 
(among them Alberuni) as state prisoners to Multan, 
which he had conquered years before? In this way, nine- 
teen years later (A.H. 427), the princes of the family of 
Altuntash, who had ruled Khwairizm after the Ma’minis, 
were treated by Malmiid’s grandson, Majdid, who sent 
them as state prisoners to Lahore. At all events, it is 
perfectly certain that Alberuni cannot have been in favour 
with King Ma) mid, or he would have dedicated one of 
his books to him. C/. Sachau, Zur dltesten Geschichte und 
Chronologie von Khwdrizm, 1. pp. 16, 28. 


P. 240.—Aljathdnt is one of the fathers of Muslim liter - 
ture on geography and travels in the eastern part of the 
Khaliphate, minister of one of the Simani kings of Central 
Asia towards the end of the ninth Christian century. His 
work is most extensively quoted, but has not yet come to 
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light. Qf. Aloys Sprenger, Die Post: und Reiserouten des 
Orients, Vorrede, p. xvii. = 3 — 


P. 241. When Brahman wanted, &c.—On the division 
of Brahman, on Dhruva, &e., of. Vishnu-Puréna, i pp. 
104, 161 seq. 


P. 242. 1020 fo 1030 stars.—-This is the number of stars 
enumerated in the star-catalogue of ‘Abdurrahman Sfifi 
(cf. Schjellerup, Description des Ktoiles fixes par Algift, St. 
Petersburg, 1874), which Alberuni has transferred into his 
Canon Masudicus. aa | 

Should those men breathe and receive, éc.—I am not quite 
certain whether I have found out the right meaning of 
these words or not. 


P. 243. The commentator Balabhadra, &o.— Vide note to 
p. 156. 


P. 245, 1. 10.—The values here given correspond to the 
greatest declination of 24°. So aT=1397’ is the sine of 
24°, BT = 208’ the versed sine of 24°, and TH the difference 
between this latter and the radius 3438 (Schram). 


P. 245, 1. 12. Kardajdt.—The word kardaja seems to be 
derived from the Persian karda=cut, meaning a segment. 
The radius is equal to 3438 minutes of the periphery, which 
are called kardajdt. Cf. i. 275, and ii. 205. - 


P. 246, 1.—Read 24° instead of 23°. 


P. 246. Aryabhaja of Kuswmapura is repeatedly quoted 
by Alberuni. He mentions the orders of the numbers from 
ayutam to parapadma, i. 176. Here he speaks of the 
height of Mount Meru, on the longitude of Kurukshetra, 
L 316 (where he quotes Pulisa and Prithusvamin), on the 
day of the Devas and that of the Pitaras, i. 330: He calls 
the cashaka vinddt,i. 335. From a book of his it is quoted 
that 1008 catwryugas are one day of Brahman ; half of it is 
aisarpint, the other half avasarpint (Jaina terms), i. 371. 
Unfortunately I cannot read the title of this book; the 
signs may be idl, and it must:remain uncertain whether 
it is an. Arabic word with the article or an Indian one. 
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Alberuniwarns the reader not to confound this Aryabhata 
with the elder scholar of this name, to whose followers he 
belongs. In this place (i. 246) Alberuni does not seem to 
have used a work of Aryabhata juntor himself, but to 
have taken these words of his from a commentary of 
Balabbadra. We learn here that the book had been trans- 
lated into Arabic, but do not learn which particular work 
of Balabhadra’s. Was it his commentary on the Khanda- 
khddyaka of Brahmagupta? Vide note to p. 156. That 
Alberuni had made a new edition of the Arabic version of 
the Khandakhddyaka is known (v. edition of the Arabic 
original, pref. p. xx.); perhaps he had also procured him- 
self an Arabic translation of Balabhadra’s commentary. 
Cf. on this younger Aryabhata, Kern, Brhat Saitthitd, pre- 
face, pp. 59, 60, and Dr. Bhau Daji, “ Brief Notes on the 
Age and Authenticity of the Works of Aryabhata, Vari- 
hamihira,” &c., p. 392. Alberuni always calls him Arya- 
bhata of Kusumapura (Patna), to distinguish him from his 
elder namesake. : | | 


P. 247. Suktibim.—This seems to be some vernacular 
form for Suktimat. Vishnu-Purdna, ii..127. Rikshabém 
= Rikshavat (?). 


P. 248. The Vishnu-Purdna says.—I do not find this 
quotation in the Vishnu-Purdna. Cf. V. P. ii, 117. 


P. 248. The commentator of the book of Patatjalt.— 
Vide note to p. 27. | : 


P, 249. Alerdnshahrt.— Vide note to.pp. 6, 7. 


P. 249. Ardiyd and Girnagar (?) are apparently the same 
‘mountains which the Avesta calls hara berezatti and taera. 


P.. 254. Vishnu-Purdna.—The quotations from the 
V. P. given in this chapter are found in ii. p. 191 seq. 

P. 254.—Jaynu, as here the river Yamuna is called, 
corresponds to the Prakrit form prescribed by Vararuci 
ii, 3, viz. Jaund. 


Pp. 257: Vayu-Purdna.—The names of the rivers are 
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found in the 45th Adhydya, vol. i. pp. 349-350. The 
order of enumeration of the mountains in the Sanskrit 
text is this: Pariyatra, Riksha, Vindhya, Sahya, Malaya, 
Mahendra, Sukti. 


V. 97. 
vedasmritir vedavati vritradhni sindhur eva ca 
varnasa candana caiva satira mahati tatha. 


V. 98. 
para carmmanvati caiva vidisé vetravaty api 
éipré. hy avanti ca tatha pariyatrasrayah smritah. 


V. 99. 
Sono mahfdnadas caiva narmmada sumabadruma 
mandakini dasarna ca citrakita tathaiva ca. 


V. 100. 
tamasa pipyala éroni karatoy4 pisacika 
nilotpala vipasa ca bafijula baluvéhini. 


V. IOI. 
siteraji éuktimati makruna tridivi kramat 
rikshapidat prasfitas ta nadyo maninibhodakah. 


V. 102. 


tapi payoshni nirbbandhya’ madra ca nishadha nadi 
venva vaitarani caiva éitivahul, kumudvati. 


V. 103. 
toyd caiva mahagauri durgii cit ’ntalsilé tatha 
vindhyapadaprasitas ca nadyah punyajalah Subbah. 


V. 104. 
godivari bhimarathi krishna vainy atha vanjula 
taungabhadré suprayoga kauveri ca tatha, pag’ 
dakshinapathanadyas tu sahyapadad vinihsritih. 


V. 105. 
kritamalé tamravarna pushpajaty utpalavati 
malayabhijataés ta nadyah sarvah sitajalih subhah. 
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, V. 106. 
trisimé ritukdlyd ca ikshula tridiva ca yi 
langilint varngadharé mahendratanayalh smritah. 


V. 107. 


rishika sukumari ca mandagé mandavahini 
kfipa palisini caiva Suktimatprabhavih smritih. 


P. 259.—Very similar to this enumeration of rivers is 
that in the Vdyu-Purdna, adhyiya 45, vv. 94-108 :— 


V. 94. 
piyante yair imaé nadyo ganga sindhusarasvati 
gatadrus candrabhigé ca yamuni sarayis tatha. 


V. 95. 
irivati vitasta ca vipasd devika kuhdh 
gomati dhutapipé ca bahnda ca drishadvati. 


V. 96. 
kaugiki ca tritiya tu nisciri gandaki tathi 
ikshu lohita ityeta himavatpidanihsritih. 


The following verse, already given in the note to p. 273, 
mentions the rivers flowing from the Piriyitra. 


P. 259. Vedasint.—Write Viddsini. 


P, 259. Kiyabish.—The realm of Kiiyabish is here 
identified with Kibul. The signs may be read Kiéiyabish 
or Kdyabshi; only the consonants are certain. ‘This re- 
minds one forcibly of the name of the Indo-Scythian king 
Kadaphes. A dental sound between two vowels may in 
later forms be represented by a y, as eg. in Biyattu= 
Vitastd. Or is the word to be combined with Panini’s 
Kédjnshi (Cajrssene in Pliny)? Cf. Panini and the geo- 
graphy of Afghanistan and the Panjib in ‘Indian Anti- 
quary, 1872, p. 21. 


P. 259. Ghizak.—This pass (‘akaba in Arabic) is also 
mentioned in Elliot, “ History of India,” ii. 20, 449 
(Ghfirak). 
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P. 259. Beluw the town of Parvén.—It is mentioned in 
the maps at about the distance of eight miles, as the crow 
flies, north of Tscharikar. The road from Anderib to 
Parvan has been sketched by Sprenger, J’ost- und Retse- 
routen, Map nr. 5. 


P. 259. The rivers Nadrand Kird.—Read Kirdt instead 
of Kiré. Cf. Elliot, J. ¢. ii. 465. 


P. 260.—Bhdtul seems to mean a sub-Himalayan coun- 
try between the Beas and the Satlej. It occurs only 
here and p. 211 (together with Antarvedi). Masudi 
(Elliot, ‘‘ History of India,” i. 22) mentions it as the name 
of one of the five rivers of Panjab. 

The union of the seven rivers. —This tradition apparently 
refers to the hapta hendu of the Avasti, Vendidad i. 73. 


P. 261. Matsya-Purdia.—Not having this book at hand, 
I give the corresponding passage from the Vdyu-Purdna, 
adhyadya 47, vv. 38-58 :— 


V. 38. 
nadyal srotas tu gahgiiydh pratyapadyata saptadha 
nalini hradini caiva pivani caiva praggati. 


V. 39. 
sit’ cakshué ca sindhué ca praticith difam @sritah 
saptami tv anugaé tasirh dakshinena bhagirathi, &c. 


V. 42. 


upagacchanti tah sarvii yato varshati visavah 
sirindhran kuntalans ciniin varvaran yavasin druhan. 


V. 43. 
rusbiinams ca kunindamsca angalokavararhé ca ye 
kritva dvidhi sindhumaram sita ’git pascimodadhinn. 


V. 44. 
atha cinamardimé caiva nahganan sarvam(flikdn 
sidhrirhs tushdriths tampikan pahlavan daradin sakfn 
etin janapadin cakshuh srévayanti gato ’dadhimm. 
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V. 45. 
daradamé ca sakaémirin gindhfrin varapan hradin 
givapaurain indrahisin vadatirms ca visarjayan. 


V. 46. 
saindhavin randhrakarakan bhramaribhirarohakin 
Sundmukhims cordhvamaniin siddhaciranasevitiin. 


V. 47. 
gandharvan kinnardin yakshin rakshovidyadharoragian 
kalipagrimakamé caiva piradin siganin khasiin. 


V. 48. 


kirAtarné ca pulinddiné ca kur(n sabharatin api 
paficilakfésimatsy arms ca magadhingirs tathaiva ca. 


V. 49. 
brahmottarirhé ca vangithsea timaliptiths tathaiva ca 
etan janapadan firyydn gang’ bhavayate subhan. 

V. 50. 


tatah pratihata vindhye pravishté dakshinodadhim 
tatas cé *hlidini punya pricinabhimukhi yayau. 


V. 51. 


plivayanty upabhogimeé ca nishadaniii ca jitayalh 
ghivaran rishakamé caiva tatha nflamukhan api. 


V. 52. 
keralan ushtrakarnaimé ca kiratin api caiva hi 
kAlodarin vivarnams ca kumérin svarnabhifishitan. 


V. 53- 
si mandale samudrasya tirobhfité ’nuptirvatah 
tatas tu pivani caiva pracim eva disan gata. 


V. 54. 
apathin bhavayanti ’ha indradyumnasaro pi ca 
tathé kharapathiimé caiva indragankupathan api. 
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7 V. 55. , 
madhyen ‘dyfinamaskarin cerry ebulcan yayau 
ind vipasamudre tu pravishta lavanodadhith. — 


_ V. 56. 
tataé ca nalini ci ‘git priicimfigarh javena tu 
tomarin bhivayanti ha harhsamfrgin sahfithukiin. © 


V. 57. 
pirvan deégdihs ca sevanti bhittva sa bahudha girin 
karnapravaranamé caiva priipya ci ’évamukhan api. 


V. 58. 


sikataiparvatamarin gatvi vidyfidharin yayau 
nemimandalakoshthe tu pravisht& sa mahodadhith. 


P. 262. Vishnu-Purdna.—This quotation occurs V. P. 
ii. 192. Instead of Anutapata, Shikhi, and Karma, read 
Anutaptd, Sikii, and Kramu. 


P. 263. Created.—This word seems to prove that Albe- 
runi already adhered to the dogma of orthodox Islam, that 
the Koran had been created by God from all eternity, and. 
had been preserved on a table in heaven before God 
revealed it to mankind by the mouth of his prophet, 
Muhammad. 


P, 264. Jén Almukafie (Abdallah) and ‘Abdalkartm 
are also mentioned in the author's ‘‘ Chronology of Ancient 
Nations,” pp. 80 and 108. a 


P, 265. For this the astronomers requite them, &c.—When 
writing these criticisms, the author probably thought of 
Brahmagupta. C/. the chapter on eclipses, ii. 110 seq. 


P. 267. Yamakofi, Lanka, &c.—Cf. the same names in 
Strya-Stddhdnta, xii. 38-40. | 


P. 268. Aryabhata, Vasishtha, Ldta.—All the astrono- 
mers quoted in this context were not known to the author 
from their own works, but only through quotations in the 
works of Drahmagupta. Also the words of Varihamihira 
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(here and p. 272) seem to be quotations of Brahmagupta 

(evidently. p. 276), although they possibly might have been 

taken from Varadhamihira's Pajicasiddhdntikd. Pulisa, of 

course, must be excepted, as his Siddhdnta was in the 

Tg of Alberuni, and in course of being translated by 
im 


P) 271. Amardvati, Vi aivasvata, &c.— Cf. on these four 
cities Vishnu-Purdna, ii. 240. — 


P. 273. Apta-purdna-kdrna—I do not see how the 
Arabic signs must be read. The translation of the term 
means the true ones who follow the Purdna. 


P, 274, 1. 37.—rTa being the sine of 33° is equal to 225’, 
its square to 50,625 ; TB the versed sine of 33° is 7’, and 
HT = radius —.TB = 3438’ — 7 = 3431 (Schram). 


P. 275, 1. 3.—The following calculation seems to have 
been made very negligently, for there are several faults in 
it. . The radius 795° 27’ 16” is correctly determined, for 
employing the ratio 7 : 22 between diameter and circum- 
ference, we are indeed led to thisnumber. But already in 
the determination of Bc there is a fault. Alberuni seems 
to have converted 0° 7’ 42” into yojanas, instead of. con- 
verting 0° 7’ 45”; for 360° being equivalent to 5000 yojanas, 
we get for 1° 13 yojana, 7 kroéa, 444¢ yards, for 1’ 1 kroéga, 
340744 yards, and for 1” 1232} yards, and reckoning with 
those numbers we get 0° 7’ 42”, and not 0° 7’ 45”, which 
corresponds to 57,035 yards. Further, the rule he makes 
use of is completely erroneous; it is not true that the 
relation between the height of two observers is the same 
as the relation between the sines of their respective 
fields of vision. If this were the case, we should have 
sec u—1: sina=sec 8—1 : sin §, or the quotient a 
would be a constant for every value of «, which, of course, 
is not the case. But even with his incorrect rule we 
cannot find the numbers he has found. This rule is 
4 yards: sine of field of vision = 57,035 yards : 225’, 80 one 
would have sine of field rf vision =* cn ; 3 but he finds 
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the sine of the field of vision equal to 0° o’ 1” 3”, which 


corresponds to ———— seca , and not to eee. . Therefore Albe- 
57935 57035 
rani seems to have reckoned 4 x 225 = 1000 instead of goo. 
- Also the length of each degree is not quite correct; it is 
not 13 yojana, 7 kroga, 333} yards, but, as above stated, 13 
yojana, 7 kroga 444% yards, Lastly, if we convert by means 
of this number 0° of 1” 3’ into yards, we find 1293 yards, 
so that the 2913 yards he speaks of seem to have been 
arrived at by an erroneous metathesis of the original 


ciphers (Schrane). 


P. 277.—Prdna.—Cf. on this measure of time here i. 
334, 335- 


P. 278.—The inhabitants of Mount Meru, &e., till as a 
westward motion, almost identical with Sdrya-Siddhdnta, 


Xil. 55. 


P. 281. There ts a story of an ancient Creek, &e.—Pro- 
bably taken from Porphyry’s book on the opinions of the 
most prominent philosophersabout the nature of the sphere. 
Vide note to p. 43. 


P, 289. The Greeks determined, &c.—The author has given 
a description of the winds, according to the Arabian and 
Persian views, in his “ Chronology of Ancient Nations,” 
Pp- 340, 341. 


P. 291. Att, Daksha, &éc.—The legends here referred to 
are found in Vishnu-Purdna, 1. 153, i. 21 seq. 


P. 294.—The Rishi Bhuvana-koga (i.e. globe) is only 
mentioned in this place, and not known to me from other 
sources. His work, the title of which is not given, seems 


to have treated of geography. 


P. 295. Samndra (?).—Thus the manuscript seems to 
have it. The signs may also be read Samndd. 


P. 297. Kuirmacakra.— Vide on this term a note of H. 
Kern, Brihat Samhitd, translation, to the title (karmavi- 


bhdga) of chap. xiv. 
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P. 208. Utpala, a native of Kashintr.—Vide note to 
p. 157. , 


P. 298.—Stone-tower, i.e. the Ai@vos ripyos of Ptolemy, 
Vi. 13, 2. 


P. 299.—Bfshang, a place near Herat, to the west. 
Sakilkand, also Iskilkand, is identified with Alexandria 
by Elliot, “ History of India,” i. 336, note 1. Perhaps it 
is identical with S.yaA wédus of Stephanus. C/. Droysen, 
Geschichte des Hellenismus, iii. 2, 217. 


P. 299.—This extract from Vdyu-Purdna is found in 
adhyaya 45, vol. i. pp. 350-353, vv. 1c9-136. Albernni 
gives the directions in the following order: east, south, 
west, north; whilst the Sanskrit text has this order: north, 
east, south, west. In comparing the following text with 
Alberuni, the varietas lectionis given in the footnotes of the 
Calcutta edition can sometimes be used with advantage. 


V. 109. 
kurupiificalah salvas caiva sajafigalih 


V. IO. 


étirasena bhadrakari bodhah satapatheévaraih 
vatsil kisashté kulyaé ca kuntalah kasikogalah. 


V.Itt. 
atha pfrévé tilangis ca magadhas ca vrikath saha. 


V. 115.—NoRTH. 
vahlika vidhadhinas ca Abhirfh kalatoyakah 
aparitas ca sidraé ca pahlavig carmakhandikah. 


V. 116. 


gandharé yavanas caiva sindhusauvirabhadrakih 
Saka hradah kulindaé ca parité haraptrikah. 


V. 117. 


ramata raddhakatakéh kekayé dagamanikih 
kshatriyopanivesaé ca vaigyasfidrakulini Ca. 
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V. 118. 


kimboji daradaés caiva varvarih priyalaukikah 
pinis caiva tushiras ca pahlavié vihyatodarah. 


V. 119. 


itreyas ca bharadvijéh prasthalaé ca kaserukah 
lampika stanapaé caiva pidika juhudaih saha 


V. 120. 
apagas ca ‘limadraés ca kiraténafi ca jatayah 
tomfird harhsamiargasca kAsmirds tahgands tatha, 


V. 121, 
cfilikas ci hukas chiva pfirnadarvis tathaiva ca 


V. 122.—HAsrt. 
andhravakih sujaraka autargiri vahirgirih 
tatha pravangavangeya maladaé mialavarttinah. 


V. 123. 
brahmottaraih pravijayé bhargavé geyamarthakah 
prigjyotishag ca mundas ca videhds timaliptakih 
mila magadhagovindah. 


V. 124B.—SovurH. 


pandyaés ca keralas caiva caulyah kulyds tathaiva ca 
setuka miishikas caiva knmana vanavAsikah 
maharashtra mihishakah kalingfs ca. 


V. 126. 


abtrih saha cai ’shiki aitavyas ca varas ca ye 
pulindré vindhyamilikié vaidarbhi dandakaih saha. 


V. 127. 


pinika maunikfé caiva asmaké bhogavarddhanah 
nairnikah kuntala andhré udbhidé nalak4likah. 


V. 128. 
dikshinatyds ta vaidesd aparins tiin nibhodhata 
girpikarih kolavani durgih kalitakaih saha. 
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V. 129. 


puley4é ca surilaé ca rfipasiis tipasaih saha 
tathi, turasitas caiva sarvé caiva paraksharih. 


V. 130. 
nasikyd ’dy4é ca ye canye ye caiv4 ’ntaranarmadah 
bhanukacchrah samiheyah sahasa s4$vatair api. 


V. 131. 
kacchiyaé ca surashtriés, ca anarttas ci ’rvudaih saha. 


V. 132.—WEsT. 


milavié ca karfishas ca mekalaéco.’tkalaih saha 
uttamarna daéarnas ca bhojih kishkindhakaih saha. 


V. 133. 


tosalih kosalis caiva traipuri vaidikis tath4 
tumuras tumbur4é caiva shatsura nishadhaih saha. 


V. 134. 
anupas tundiker’s ca vitihotri hy avantayah. 


V. 135. 


nigarharié, harnsamargaih kshupands tanganil, khasah. 


V. 136. 


kuSaprivaranis caiva hina darvaéh sahfidakih 
trigartté malavas caiva kirfitis tamasaih saha. 


Pp. 300-303.—This extract from Varihamihira’s Sam- 
hité is taken from chap. xiv. C/. the text in Kern’s edition, 
p. 87, the varietas lectionis, pp. 12-14, and his translation 
in ‘“‘ Journal of the Asiatic Society,” 1870, p. 81-86. The 
number of discrepancies between these two traditions is 
very considerable. In many’‘places Alberuni and his Pan- 
dit may not have read their manuscript with sufficient 
accuracy ; in others, the Sanskrit manuscript-tradition may 
exhibit blunders arising from a not uncommon confusion 
of characters that are much like each other. The Arabic 
manuscript-tradition is on the whole correct but the 
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copyist of the Arabic text, too, may have contributed in 
some case to increase the number of errors. To some 
Indian names he has added explanatory glosses, ¢g. Sau- 
vira, t.e. Maltan and Jahravar. It is a pity. he has done 
this so sparingly. 


P. 303. Yakdd and Alfacéri.— Vide notes to ‘pp. 169 
and 165. | 


P. 304.—Abd-Ma'shar, author of. many books, chiefly on 
astrology, died aA.H. 272=A.D. 885. He is known to the 
Middle Ages in Europe as Albumaser. 


- P. 306. Cupola of the earth.—If this expression has not 
been derived from the Indian, the question arises, Who 
introduced it among the Arabs? ‘Was it Alfazfrt? 


P, 306. Révana the demon.—The author refers to the 
fifth and sixth books of the Rémdyana, which he apparently 
did-not know, or he would ‘not have called it, as he con- 
stantly does, the story of Rdma and Ramayana ; v. pp. 307, 
310, and ii. 3. I have not succeeded in deciphering the 
name of the fortress ; the Arabic signs cannot be combined 
with the name Trikita. 


P. 308.—A straight line from Lanka to Meru is also 
mentioned on p. 316. The first degree of longitude, accord- 
ing to the Indian system, is also described in Sidirya-Sid- 
dhdnia, i.62. Instead of Kurukshetra’ the author seems 
.to have pronounced Kurukkeiru. At all events, he did not 
write a sh. Therefore the compound £# must have under- 
gone the Prakritic change into kkh, as in pokkharo = push- 
kara (Vararuci, ill. 29). | = 


P. 309. These wares are deposited, &c.—This kind of 
commerce with savage nations is the same as that carried 
on by Carthage with tribes on the west coast of Africa ; +. 
Herodotus, iv. 196; C. Miiller, Geographi Gracit Minores, i. 
p. xxvii., and Meltzer, Geschichte der Karthager, p. 232 
and 506. | 3 


P, 310—Langabdids is identified with the Nicobar 
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Islands by A. Sprenger, Post- und Reiserouten des Ortents, 


Sarya-Siddhanta, i. 60, 61. a 
Alarkand, Ion Tarik.—Cf. note to p- 169. 


P, 312, Debdntara.— Videthe rale for its computation in 


P. 312.—Al-arkand is identified by Alberuni with the 
Khandakhddyaka of Brahmagupta (ii. 7). In another 
place (ii. 48) the author identifies the word arkand with 
ahargana. Both of. these identifications can hardly. be 
justified phonetically, and therefore I prefer to suppose as 
the Sanskrit original of Arkand a word like Aryakhanda, | 
whilst apparently the word harkan (title of an Arabic 
calendar, 1i. 52) is identical with ahargana. | 

The author complains of the Arabic translation of 
Al-arkand being & bad one, and at some time of his life 
(probably after the composition of the Jndtca) he has pub- 
lished a new and amended edition of this translation. (C/. 
preface to the Arabic edition, p. xx. The Arabic Arkand 
has not yet been discovered in the libraries of Europe. 
The author has borrowed from this book the followin 
notes :—(1) 1050 yojanas are the diameter of the ear! 
(i. 312, 316). (2) The latitude of Ujain is 22° 29’, and 
that of Almansfra 24° 1’ (i. 316). Here the author states 
that also Yakfib Ibn Tarik had quoted the book, but 
erroneously. (3) The straight shadow in Loharfnitf is 53 
digits (i. 316). (4) Alberuni quotes from Alarkand a 
method for the computation of the era Shakh, by which 
the Gupta era is meant (ii. 48, 49). ; 


P. 312.—On the relation between. yojana and mile, v. 
note to p. 199. | 


P. 312, 1. 22.—Using the ratio of 7 : 22 between diameter 
and circumference, we find 3300 yojanas as the circum- 
ference corresponding to a diameter of 1050 yojanas. So 
3300 yojanas is the circumference of the earth given in 
the handbook Al-arkand. This agrees with the last lines 
of p. 315, where it is said that 3200 yojanas are 100 yojanas 
less than the value given by Al-arkand (Schram). é 
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P. 313. The author of Karanatilaka, i.e. Vijayanandin. 
—~ Vide note to p. 156. | 


P. 313.— Vyastatrairdéika is a technical term for a cer- 
tain algebraic calculation. Cf. Colebrooke, ‘‘ Algebra,” p. 


34, § 76. 


P. 314.—Alfazdri in his canon, which was a translation 
of the Brahmasiddhdnta of Brahmagupta; v. note to pp. 


153, 165. 


P. 314, 1. 11.—The calculation of the desdntara is, as 
Alberuni remarks, quite erroneous, as the difference of 
longitude is not taken into account (Schram). : 


P. 315, 1. 25.—The number in the lacuna must be 80, 
for Alberuni says at the bottom of the page, ‘‘ 1f we invert 
the calculation and reduce the parts of the great circle to 
yojanas, according to this method we get the number 
3200.” But to get 3200 we must multiply 2¢2 by 8o. 
The rule, ‘‘ Multiply the yojanas of the distance between 
two places by 9 and divide the product by 80,’ serves to 
convert this distance given in yojanas into degrees. This 
distance, then, is considered as the hypothenuse of a 
right-angled triangle, one of the sides of which is the dif- 
ference of the latitudes, the other the unknown difference 
of the longitudes; this latter is found by taking the root 
of the difference of the squares of hypothenuse and known 
side. This difference of longitude is then expressed in 
degrees; to get it expressed in day-rinutes we -must 
further divide by 6, as there are 360° in a circle, but only 
60 day-minutes in a day (Schram). 


P. 316.—-The line connecting Lanka with Meru, already 
mentioned on p. 308. 


P. 316. Yakdb lbn Tarik, Alarkand.—Vide note to 
p- 169, 312. | 


P. 317. Catlaghtagin.—Not knowing the etymology of 
this Turkish name, I am also ignorant of its pronunciation. 
The second part of the compound seems to be tagin= 
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valorous, as in Toghrultagin, 1.c. valorous like a falcon. As 

wtlve, jlighan, means a large spear, one might think of 
reading Jtlghatiagin, i.e. valorous with the spear, but this 
is very uncertain. Another name of a similar formation 
is hutlughtagin, katlagh, but probably entirely different. 
Vide Biberstein-Kazimirski, Menovischehri preface, p. 136; 
Elliot, ‘‘ History of India,” ii. 352, iii. 253. 


P. 317.—Karanasdra by V itteévara ; v. note to p. 156. 


” P, 317.—The fortress Lauhir, also mentioned p. 208 as 
Lahfir, must not be confounded with Lauhivar or Lahore. 
Situation unknown. According to the author's Canon 
Masudicus, it has. latitude 33° 40’, longitude 98° 20’. 
Comparing these latitudes with those given in Hunter's 
Gazetteer, we do: not find that they much differ :— 


Hunter, Alveruni. 

Ghazna 33°, 34 33° 35 
Kabul 34° 30° | 33° 47 
Peshavar 34° I’ 45” ° 44 
ailam 32° 55’ 26” 33° 20’ 
Siyalkote 32° 31’ 32° 58’ 
ultan 30° 12’ , 


On the identity of Waihand and Attok, ¢f Cunning- 
ham, “ Ancient Geography of India,” p. 54. 

Mandakkakor (the name is differently written) was the 
fortress of Lahore, according to the author’s statement in 
his Canon Masudicus. 

Nandna is explained by Elliot (‘‘ History of India,” ii. 
450, 451) asa fort on the mountain Balnath, a conspicuous 
mountain overhanging the Jailam, and now generally called 
Tilla. Cf also Elliot, /. c. ii. 346, note 347, 366 

The places Dunpfr (pronunciation perfectly uncertain) 
and Kandt (also read Kirt); the station of the Amtr, seem to 
have been on the road from Ghazna to Peshavar. Near 
the latter place was fought the decisive battle between 
King Mas'td and his blinded brother Muhammad, a.p. 
1040, and there the former was murdered by the relatives 
of those who ten years earlier had thought to win his 
favour by betraying his brother, and were killed or mal- 
treated in reward. Cf. Elliot, /. ¢. iv. 199, note 1, 138, 
ii, 150, 112 (Persian text, p. 274), 273, note 3. 
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I conjecture Dunpfir to have been identical with Jala- 
iabad or some place near it. Latitude of Jalalabad, 34° 
24; that of Dunpfir, 34° 20’. | 

Kandi, more southern than Dunpiir and nearer to 
Kabul, must have been a place like Gandamak or near it. 
If it is called the station (post-relat) of the Amtr. We may 
understand by this Amir the father of King Malmiid, the 
Amir Sabuktagin, who first constructed the roads lead- 
ing to the Indian frontier, as Albernni informs us on 


22. 

On the identification of Bamhanwi or Almans(ira in 
Sindh, v. Cunningham, /. /. p. 271 seq. 

The statements of Alberuni regarding the Kabul valley 
and environs have been laid down in a sketch-map of 
Aloys Sprenger, Post- und Reiserouten des Orients, No. 
a the Panjab and the approaches of Kashmir, ibid. 

O. 13. | 


P. 319.—Muhammad Ibn, &c., is the famous Razes of the 
Middle Ages, who died probably a.p. 932. The author has 
written a catalogue of his works which exists in Leyden ; 
v. Chronologie Orientalischer Volker von Alberunt, Einlei- 
sane p. xi.; Wistenfeld, Geschichte der Arabischen Aerate, 

0. 98. 


P. 320.— Alexander of Aphrodisias is the famous com- 
mentator of Aristotle, who lived in Athens about 200 
after Christ. Cf. Fibrist, p. 252, and Zeller, Geschichte der 
. Griechischen Philosophie, 3, 419. The quotation is found 
in Aristotle, Phys. vii. 1. ? 


P. 320. Vardhamihira.—This quotation corresponds to 
Samhitd, i. v. 6, 7. Instead of Kumbhaka the Sanskrit 
text has Kanada. 


P. 322. Zimeus.—This quotation seems to be derived 
from 42 D E:— | 

rd 8 perd rv owdpov trois viows wapidwxe Oeois odpata 
wdérrav Ovntd, «.t.A. Kai AaBdvres AOdvarov dpyynv Ovyrow 
(dou, x.7.A, : 7 7 
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a ‘In the Arabic text, p. me, 17, read ini, instead of isle, 
and \i/L, instead of Lule. 

P, 324. That being who is aboce him, i.e. a being of the 
next higher order.—The opposite of the term aa, .,« is 
459) ..,«) (for the being of the next lower order) on p. 1VV, 
20 (translation i. 351). 


P. 325. Vishnu-Purdna.—tThe first words, Mahartoké 
lies, d&c., there ts one kalpa, are found in ii. chap. Vil p. 
226. The sons of Brahman are mentioned in Vishnu- 
Purdua, i. 200, note. The name Sanandaniida (Sananda- 
nitha ?) i is perhaps a mistake for Sanatana. Cf. Sdmkhya 
Kédrikd with the commentary of Gaudapada by Colebrooke- 
Wilson, p. 1. 


" P. 325.—Abd-Ma'‘ shar.— Vide note to p. 304. 
P. 325. Alerdnshahri.— Vide note to pp. 6, 7. 


- 


% 


P. 327. The country without latitude, t.e. niraksha in 
Sanskrit.— Vide p. 267, and Siirya-Siddhdnia, xii. 44, note. 


P, 330. Aryabhata of Kusumapura, i.e. junior.—Cf. note 
to p. 246. | 


P. 333.—The terms pardrdha and kha have been ex- 
plained, pp. 175, 178. 


P. 334. Zhe book Sridhava by Utpala.— Vide notes to 
pp. 157, 158. 

A system of the measures of time has also been given 
7 Colebrooke, ‘“ Essays,” 1. 540 seq. 


336. S-M-Y.—This name is so written here and p. 
3 a The Arabic signs are to be read Shammt or Shamiyyu, 
I do not know a Sanskrit name of this form. Is it= 
Samaya ? 
The same name seems to occur a third time, ii. 188, but 
is there written S-M-Y. Alberuni says that S-M-Y had 
dictated a method for the computation of the samkrdnti : 
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he therefore, perhaps, was a scholar of the time and a ‘per- 
sonal acquaintance (teacher?) of Alberuni’s. The title of 
a book of his is not mentioned. 


P. 338.— The sped muhra or white shell, an Indian blow- 
ing instrument, is also mentioned by Elliot, ‘‘ History of 
India,” ii. 215, note. : 


 Parshfr( 48 a) as the manuscript has, is probably a mis- 
take for ,.\s sty Purushdvar, i.e. Peshavar. 


P. 338. Hore aqujnoctiales and temporales.— Vide note 
to p. 214. 


P. 339. The commentator of the Siddhanta, Pulisa.—Read 
instead of this, “The commentator of the Siddhanta of 
Pulisa,” and compare note to pp. 153, 154. Who this com- 
mentator was is not mentioned. 


P. 340.—AbhAijit means the 8th muhirta of the day. 
The Arabic form | jicx;| corresponds perhaps to Sanskrit 
abhijiti. 

P. 340. Vydsa.—This statement points to Mahabharata, 


the Adi-parvan, v. 4506; but the chronological detail is 
not found there. | 


P. 340. Sisupdla.— Vide note to p. 165; 


P. 342.—The names of the dominants of the muhdrias 
are also mentioned in the following four lines taken from 
Aufrecht’s Catalogue of the Sanskrit mauuscripts of the 
Bodleian Library, p. 332a :— 


rudrahimitrapitaro vasuvariviéve vedh4 vidhih éatama- 
khah puruhfitavahni. 


naktathcaras ca varngaryeosrouayet ca proktf diné 
daga ca parhca tath4 mu firtéh < 


nigdmahtrtd giriéAjapidahirbudhnyapishAsviyamagna- 
yasca. 
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vidhitricaindraditi jivavishnutigmady utitva shtrasami 
ranas ca. | : 


P. 343.: Hacept the astrologers.—Cf. the meaning of hord 
in astrology, ii. 222. : 


P. 343. Vijayanandin.—Vide note to p. 156. The 
title of his book would be in Arabic last 58 (Ghurrat- 
alztjat). | 


P. 344. Names of the hords.—I have not found these 
names in Sanskrit. Perhaps they are mentioned in some 
commentary to Sdrya Siddhdnia, xii. 79. | 

On Srddhava, v. note to p. 158. 


P. 347. Physical scholars know, &c.—There is a similar 
passage on the physical effects of moonlight in the author's 
‘Chronology of Ancient Nations,” p. 163. I am afraid I 
have not caught the sense of the sentence, “and that she 
affects (?) linen clothes,” &c. 


P. 348. Atuh (?).—The MS. seems to read divahhu. 

The word “,’, BRBA, is perhaps a mistake for 491) barkhu, 
which, peg eae the table, ii. 197 (¢f. Trumpp, “ Gram- 
mar of the Sindhi Language,” p. 158), is the name of the 
first day of a paksha. 


P. 348. Veda.—The author gives six quotations from 
the Veda: one taken from Patafjalt (i. 29), one from 
Sainkhya (i. 31), two from the Prahmasiddhénta of Brah- 
us be (ii. 110, I11), and two quotations which were 
probably communicated to him by his Pandits, as he does 
not mention a particular source whence he took them (i. 
348 and li. 348). — : 


P. 352. Vdsudeva.—The quotation corresponds to Bha- 
gavad-Gétd, vill. 17. - 

The book Smritt.— Vide note to p. 131. This quotation 
seems to have been taken from Manu, Dharmasésdstra, 
1. 72. | 
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P. 353.—The information on the four mdnas (¢f. Siirya- 
Siddhdnta, chap. xiv.), as given by Yakfib, was the only 
one at the disposal of Alberuni at the time when he wrote 
his “Chronology” (v. English edition, p. 15). It was 
communicated to him by the Kitdb-alyhurra of Abt 
Muhammad Alni’ib Alamuli. The four different hinds of 
spaces of time mentioned there are the four mdnas, saura, 
sivana, candra and nakshatra. 


P. 353.—Bhuktt, in Arabic buht, is the daily motion of 
a planet ; cf. Sdrya-Siddhdnta, i. 27, note, and here ii. 195. 
The Arabic form does not seem to have passed through an 
intermediate stage of a Prakritic nature, for in Prakrit it 
would have been bhuttt (Vararuci, iii, 1). 


P. 355. The sivana-nuina is used, &c.—Cf. the similar 
rules in Sirya-Siddhdnta, xiv. 3, 13, 15, 18, 19. 


P. 356. Uttardyana.—On the two ayanas cf. Stirya- 
Siddhdanta, xiv. 9. 

P. 357. Ritu.— Vide the description of the six seasons 
in Stirya-Siddhdnta, xiv. 10, 16. 


P. 358. Dominants of the halves of the months.—I do not 
know a Sauekrit list of these names. The Agana (Ashunw) 
perhaps means ASsvin or Asvint. 


P. 359. Dimas (probably pronounced dimasw) = Sanskrit 
divasa, is the shibboleth of. the Indian vernacular dialect 
spoken round Alberuni, and probably by himself. I do 
not know which dialect this was, nor whether there are 
any traces of it in our days. The change between v and 


m is also observed in the following examples :— +10 ,> 
carmanmat = carmancatt (Chambal), consy Amamant = 
himavant, 4S > jigamalku = ydjnavalkya, uss meacet. -- 

vatsya, @ i sugrimu =sugriva. Some examples of «ie 
change of v to m are also given by Hiérnle, ‘‘ Comparative 
Grammar,” § 134. 


P. 359. The three sounds h, kh, and sh, &c.—On the pro- 
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nunciation of sk as kh, ¢f. Hornle, J. c. § 19, and on the 
further change of Ah to A, ibid. § 19. Examples of the 
former change are numerous in the Jndica ; of examples 
of the latter, cf. asa0e munha=mukha, j®  babrahin= 
vaprakhdna (?), and also .s5 yet dhdri, cf. dshidha, ASS 
kthkind =kishkindha. In Prakrit muham =mulkha (Vara- 
ruci, li. 27. 


DP. 361. Sridhava by Utpala.— Vide note to p. 157. 


-P, 362. 1 ghatt=16 khali.—Cf. with these measures of 
time the statements on pp. 336, 337. 


P. 364. Chapter XZ.—It has also been translated by 
Reinaud, Fragments Arabes et Persans, pp. 155-160. 


P, 364. Samdht udaya and saridhi astamana.—One 
would expect samdhyudaya and saridhystamana, but there 
is no trace of ay. ‘The forms have a vernacular character, 


and must be explained according to the analogy of 0 


duti=dyuti, and pil antazu=antyaja. 
Hiranyakasipu.—The story of this king and his son 
Prahlada is told by the Vishnu-Purdna, ii. 34 seq. 


P. 366. Saridht.—The way it is used in astrology is 
shown by the table, ii. 219. 


DP. 366. Puijala.— Vide note to p. 157. The tradition 
here given is very similar to that mentioned by Colebrooke, 
“‘ Essays,” ll. 332, 333. 


P. 366, 1. 35.—We find that the beginning of the Hindu 
solar year 854 Sakakala takes place A.D. 932, March 22, 
6 ghatt 40’ 15”, which corresponds to March 22, 7 h. 4o m. 
civil Greenwich time, whilst the real instant of the solstice 
is March 15, 12 h. 15 m. civil Greenwich time, so that the 
solstice precedes the calculation by 6 days and .19 hours, 
which agrees very well with the 6° 50’ which Pufijala men- 
tions (Schram). 
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_ 2.368. Ahargana = ahar + gana.—The author's erroneous 
explanation is repeated ii. 26. 

Sind-hind = siddhdnta.—It may be questioned whether 
the inorganic n has been introduced into the word by the 
Arabs, or whether it existed already in the pronunciation 
of the Hindus from whom they learned the word. I do 
not know of a rule to this effect in Prakrit or vernacular, 
but there are certain Indian words which apparently show 
a similar phonetic process. Cf. e.g. Prakrit uf{é (Sanskrit, 
ushtra), which in Eastern Hindhi has become if or wif. 
Hornle, “Comparative Grammar of the Gaudian Lan- 


guages,” § 149. 


P. 370. Aryabhata, sen.— Vide note to p. 156. 

Aryahbata of Kusumapura. Vdc note to p. 246. 

The word I cannot decipher may be read Won '|, 4. the 
article and three consonants with three dots above them, 
something like sal, 


P. 371.— Utsarpini, avarsarpimnt, are terms employed in 
the Jaina system. Cf Colebrooke, “ Essays,” ii. 186, 194. 


P. 372. The book Smritt mentions.—This is Manu, Dhar- 
nusdstra, 1. 80. | 


P. 375. A translation of his whole work, &éc.—Cf. note 
to pp. 153, 154. Alberuni was translating the Pulisa- 
Siddhdnta, which until that time had not yet been trans- 
lated into Arabic by Muslim scholars, because they did 
not like its theological tendency. : | 


P. 376. Brahmagupta.— Vide note to pp. 153, 154. 


P. 378.—In writing the introductory sentences ot chap. 
xliii., the author seems to have had in mind Plato’s 
Timeeus, 220: woddAat nat ward woddAd POopai yeydvac 


dvOpirwv Kai évovrat, «.7.A. 


P. 379.—The pedigree of Hippocrates is known from 
Tzetzes, chil. vii. host. 115. Cf. “The Genuine Works of 
Hippocrates,” translated by Fr. Adams, London, 1849, vol. 
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i.p.23. ‘The name (w aa seems to be a repetition of the 
name Hippolochos, ,,.>,)'. Ifitis dropped from the list, 
we have the fourteen generations which the author counts 
between Hippocrates and Zeus. 

~The Arabic ..,,i¢-le seems to be a mistake for lol, 
Machaon. 


P. 380. Paragurdma.—Vide this legend in Vishnuu- 
Purdna, iv. 19 (here added from the Mahdbhdrata). 


P. 380. Buddhodana.— Vide my conjecture as to the 
origin of this name in note to p. 40. 

The Muhammira.—This term has been explained in 
note to p. 21. 


P. 382. Garga, the son of.—The name of his father is 
written Sane or Jashé (here and p. 397). Could this be 
YaSéoda : 


' P. 382.— Al Ibn Zain was a Christian physician in 
Merw;; ¢f. Shahrazfiri, MS. of the Royal Library, Berlin, 
MS. Or., octav. 217, fol. 1446; the same in Baihaki, ibid. 
No. 737, fol. 6a. According to this tradition, his son -was 
the author of the famaus medical book Firdaus-alhikma. 
Cf. also Fibrist, p. 296 and notes; Wiistenfeld, Geschichte 
der Arabischen ‘Aerete, No. 55. 

The book Caraka.— Vide note to p. 159. 


P. 383. Kriga, the son of Atreya. —If this is what the 
author means, the Arabic signs (w,\s must be altered to 
u,- Of. A. Weber, Vorlesungen, p. 284, note 309. 


P. 383.—The quotation from Aratus is Phenomena, vv. 
96-134. I give the text from Imm. Bekker, Aratus cum 
Scholiis, Berlin, 1828 :— 


‘Apporépours 8¢ roogivy drocKxerrao | Bodrew: 
TlapGévov, 4 p’ év xepoi piper 2rd xu atyAjevra. 
ei’ obv 'Ao'rpaiou Kelvyn yévos, dv pa Té Garey 
dorpwy dpyaiov warép’ éupevat, etre tev GXXov, 
evxnAos popéorro * Adyos ye pév évTpéxes GAXOS 
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dvOpumos, ws 57 Oev érexSovin mwapos tev, 
npxero & dvOpérwy xatevavtin, ovdé mor’ dvdpav 
ovdé rot’ apyaiwy nvivaro piAa yuvackar, 
GAN’ dvapit éxdOnro kat dBavdrn wep’ covoa. 
ae , ? > ? ‘ ? 
cai é Aixny xadéerxov * ayepopevn Sé yepovTas 
He Tou ely ayopy | evpyxdpy év dyviy, 
Synporépas Hewdev ervomépxovoa Gépioras. 
ovrw Aevyadéov TéTe velKeos NTiTTAVTO, 
ovde Staxpiotos mepypeppeos ovde xvEorpov * 
airus 8 é{wov. yadremi) & awéxecto Oadacoa, 
4 4 ” aA > Ld > ? 
kat Biov oirw vies drdmpobev yyiverkov * 
E Q 4 , o” 4 > A , “~ 
arAa Boes kat dporpa Kai aury morvia Aw 
pupia. wavTae. mapeixe Aixn, Sareipn Suxaiwv. 
régp’ iy Opp’ ert yata vac Xpurerov ehepBev. 
dpyupéy 8 ddiyy Te kai obkére mépmay opoiy 
dpirer, roOgovea madav 0c Aawv. 
GAN urns ere xeivo Kat’ dpytpeov ‘yévos Te. 
” > mp > 2 e , , , 
npxero 5 €€ dpéwy brodeteAos 2)xNEVvTwV 
eh. £92 ’ ’ ’ “ 
pouvd€ * ovde Tew érepioryero perAcxiourev 
GAN S167’ dvOpdruv peydras TAjoaLTo Kowvas, 
3 \ wy , 4 
ymetde: Oy erecta xaBarropevy KAKOTHTOS, 
odd’ ér’ Edy elowrds éAcvoer Oar Kadeovor. 
oinv Xpumeiae TATEPES yeveny éXizrorro 
XEtporepyy * ipeis de eaKereen refeleo Oe. 
kat 81) wou méAepno1, Kal Sy Kai dvdpovoy alpa 
» 9 , a a) ’ ow 
Zoverur dvOpwroiws, Kaxois 8 érixetcerat aAyos. 
a > A > 9 8 9 ’ Saas Xr , 
Os eirrovg’ dpewv erepalero, Tous 0’ apa Aaous 
els abriv Ere wavras éAiumave rasrraivovtas. 
dXA’ Sre 51) kdxeivor éeréOvacay, of 8’ eyevovto, 
4 “ ao 3 a Ld 
XurKein yeven, mpotépwv dAouwrepor avdpes, 
of mpwroe KaKoepyov ExaAKedruvTo paxatpav 
> 4 A A ”~ 3 4 9 » 4 
civodinv, mparot 5€ Bowv exacavt’ apotiypuy, 
\ , , rd , , > A. 
cat TéTe puojoaca Aiky Ketvwy yévos avdpuv 


” > ¢ , 
éexta@?’ vrovpavin. - 


P. 384. The commentator of the book of Aratus.—This 
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commentary is not identical with the scholia edited by 
Bekker. Cf. Eratosthenis Catasterismorum Reliquice, rec. 
C. Robert, pp. 82-84. 


P. 385. Plato.—This quotation is from Leges, ili. 677; 
but the phrases forming the conversation have been 
omitted. 


AOHN. Td zodAdas avOpuirwv POopas yeyovevat xaraxAvo- 
pots Te Kai vooas Kai GAAas TodAXois, év ols Bpaxd Te Td Tw 
9 ? ‘4 vd e e ‘4 4 a 
dvOpwrwy Aeirec Oar yévos, K.7.A4. ws of TOTE TepepvydvTeEs THY 
POopay oyeddv spewoi tives dv elev vopeis év Kopudpais mov, 
opixpa (wrvpa Tov tuv avOpwirwy yévous Staverwopeva, x.7.A, 

a ‘ a lA > 4 “~ w” t] a a 
kat 67 tovs Trovovrous ye avayxn mov twv adXAwv areipous etvat 
TEXVOV Kai TOV év Tois Gates. Tpds dAAHAOVS pyyxavur els Te 
wreovegias kai didroverxias kai drdo’ dAAa Kaxovpyjpata mpds 


dAAHAovs Erivoovary, 


P. 387.—C/. with this table Vishnu-Purdna, book iii. 
chap. i. and ii., and the Bombay edition, 1886. 

Stdmasa seems to be a mistake for Tdmasa. 

Caitraka instead of caitra seems to have been derived 
from an erroneous reading of the beginning of the Sanskrit 
cattrakinipurushddydsca. 

Sudivya seems to have risen from a wrong division of 
the words Parasu (other readings Parabhu, Parama) 
Divya. The Bombay edition reads prajdhparamadivyd- 
dydstasya. 

Antata, the name of Indra in the fifth Manvantara, can 
hardly be combined with the Vibhu of Sanskrit tradition. 

Sindhu Reva.—These words, whatever their proper pro- 
nunciation may be, are not found in the Sanskrit text. 

Puru Muru is Sansknit Uru Puru, but Pramukha is a 
gross mistake, for the text has arupurusatadyumnapramu- 
khdah, 2.e. Uru, Puru, Satadyumna, and others. 

Nabusa and Dhrishna are mistakes for Nabhuya and 
Dhrishta. 

Virajus, Ascarvart, Nirmoghu.—The Sanskrit text runs 
viracdscorcarivéniscanirmohddyds, which Alberuni has 
divided into viraja-uscorvarivisiisea-nirmoha. Cf. Scor- 
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vart Vatisca on p. 394. Wilson reads the second name 
Arvartvat. | 

Mahdvirya, name of Indra in the ninth Manvantara, 
instead of Adbhuta, rests on a misinterpretation of these 
words: teshdm indré mahdvtryé bhavishyatyadbhuté dvija. 

Sudharmdtman.—The Sanskrit text has Sarvadharmd. 

Devata- Vanupadevdsca, instead of Devavat and Upadeva, 
rests on a wrong division of the words devavdnupadevasea. 

Vicitra-adyd, a mistake for victirddyd, t.e. Vieitra and 
others. 

Urur, Gabht (sic MS.), Budhnya-adyd, a mistake for 
ururgabhtrabudhnyddyd, ae. Uru; Gabhira, Budhnya, and 
others. 


P. 388.—The same book relates, viz., Vishnu-Purdna, iii. 
p. 20. 
On Priyavraia, v. ibid. il. p. 101. 


P. 389.—A pious woman, viz., Arundhati, v. p. 390. 


P. 390.—On the Seven Rishis, or Ursa Major, cf. Cole- 
brooke, ‘‘ Essays,” li. 310. 


P. 391.—The almanac or calendar from Kashmir for the 
saka-year 951 (A.D. 1029) is quoted in two other places, 
ll. 5 and ii. 8. 


P. 391.—On the ancient astronomer Garga, ¢f. Kern, 
Brhat Saihitd, preface, pp. 33 seq. 


P. 392. Only by 525 years.—Cf. on Vardhamihira note 
to p. 54. 


P. 392. Karanasdra by Vittesvara.— Vide note to p. 
156. 


P. 394.—This table is taken from Vishnu-Purdna, book 
iii. chaps. i. and ii. 

2. Manvantara: Dattu Nirishabha.—A mistake for Dat- 
tont Rishabha. 

Nisvara.—Alberuni read Nirégava. 

Scorvart Vaméea.—The author has wrongly divided the 
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word scorvarivdriisca (ed. Bombay svorvartvdrisca). Cf. 
note to p. 387. 
4. Manvantara: Jyoti (read Jyotis) Dhéman.—Mistake 
for Jyotirdhdman. 
Caitrogni, as the author has, is a mistake for Cattrdgnt. 
Varaka.—Ed. Bombay, Vamaka,; Wilson-Hall, Vanaka., 
5. Manvantara: Rurdhvabéhu has risen through the 
wrong division of the two words vedasrirtirdhvabdhu. 
Apara has by mistake been taken for a proper noun in 
the following words :—drdhvabdhustathadparah. 
Subdhu (Svabdhu ?).—The Sanskrit text has svadhdman. 
6. Manwantara: Atindman.—The Arabic text has ati- 


miénu. . Or are we to read @\4:! instead of . las! ? 

Carshayah (=and the Rishis) by mistake derived from 
the following passage :—saptdsanniticarshayah. 

9. Manvantara: Havya, in the Sanskrit tradition Bhavya. 
Perhaps we must read , oa instead of , 5 a 

Maihddhriti (Wilson-Hall), medhdmriti (ed. Bombay). 
Alberuni seems to have read Vedhddhriti, if we are not 
to read —Jladre instead of mold. 

10. Manvantara: Satya (Wilson-Hall).—The Arabic has 
something like Sattayé. 

Sukshetra.—The Arabic has Sushera instead of Satyaketu. 
Perhaps the author has overlooked this word and copied 
the following one, viz., Sukshetra. 

11. Manvantara: Nescara, in the Arabic viscara. 

Agnitdhra= Agnitejas. The Arabic has agnttru psS\, 


which is perhaps to be changed to j44S\ (aynitejas). 
Nagha.—Wilson-Hall, Anagha. 
12. Manvantara: Sutaya, in the Sanskrit text sutapdsea. 
Perhaps the author has read sutaydéca. 


Dyutt and Iéednyas have by mistake been derived from 
the following verse— 


tapodhritirdyutiscdnyahsaptamastutapodhanah. 


13. Manvantara: Tatvadaréica, mistake for Tatvadar- 
gin, for the Sanskrit text has tatvadaréica. 

Vyaya, mistake for Avyaya. The author seems to have 
read dhritimdn vyayasca instead of dhritimdnavyayasen. 

14. Manvantara: Agniba instead of Agnibthih. 
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_ Gntdhra.—The ed. Bombay reads magadhogntdhray- 
vec. Other readings, Gridhra, Agntdhra. — | 
Yuktasa and Jita are taken from the following verse— 


yuktas-tathda- jitas-cinyo-manuputran atah Srigu. 


P. 395.— Vdlakhilyas are known as pigmy sages from 
the Pishnu-Purdna, but I do not find there this story of 
them and Satakratu. 


P. 396. Bali, the son of Virocana, and his Vazir Venus 
4.6. Sakra.— Vide Vishnu-Purdna, iii. p. 19, note. There 
is a Hindu festival called after him Balirdjya ; v. ii. 182. 


P. 397. Vishnu-Purdpa.—This quotation is found III. 
ii, p. 31. 


Pp, 398.—The second quotation from Vishnu-Pw “dpe i is 


IIT. iii. p. 33. 
Kali, the son of Jashé (?).— Vide note to p. 382. 


P. 398.—The names of the Vydsas of the twenty-nine 
Dvapara-yugas have been taken from Vishnu-Purdya, IIT. 
iii. pp. 34-37. The author's tradition differs a little from 
the Sanskrit text,in sofar as he does not always combine the - 
same Vyisa with the same Dvapara, particularly towards 
the end of the list. The names agree in both traditions, 
except 7'rivrishan, for which the Arabic has something like 
Trivarta or Trivritta. Besides, in the word Rinajyeshtha 
(in Arabic Rinajertu) the author has made a mistake. 
The Sanskrit verse runs thus— A, 


kritariyayah saptadase rinapyosh tddage smyitah. 


Albernuni has read rinagyeshtoshtddase instead of rinajyesh- 
tddaée, and has wrongly divided these words into riqj- 
yeshto-ash{ddagse instead of rinajyo ash{ddase. Further, he 
has been guided by the analogy of jyatshtha (the name, of 
the month), which in vernacular was pronounced jertu, in 
changing sinajyeshfa into rinajertu. — 


P. 398. Vishnu-Dharma.—In mentionin ig Vasudeva, 
Sarhkarshana, &c.,.as the names of Vishnu in the yugas, 
this source agrees with the teaching of the sect of the 
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‘Bhigavatas or Pificaritras.— Vide Colebrooke, “ Essays,” i 
439, 440. 


P. 401.—The story of the birth of Vasudeva, 1.¢. Krishna, 
is related in the Vishyu-Purdna, book v. chap. iii. — 


P. 403. The children of Kaurava, &c.—The following 
traditions are taken from the Mahdbhdrata: the dice- 
playing from book i1., or sabhdparvan ; the preparing for 
battle from book v., or udyogaparvan ; the destruction of 
the five brothers by the curse of the Brahmin from book 
xvi, or mausalaparvan ; their going to heaven from book 
xvii., or mahdprasthdnikaparvan. . 


The introductory sentence of this relation, ~3,! ,.,\S, 


dvgeall yy de 998, literally, “The children of Kaurava 
were over thejr cousins,” is-odd, and perhaps not free 
from a lacuna. P&ndua had died, and his children grow 
up in Hastinapura, at the court of Kaurava, %.e. Dhrita- 
rishtra, their uncle, the brother of Pandu. One expects'a 
sentence like “The children of Kaurava cherished enmity 
against their cousins,” but as the Arabic words run, one 
could scarcely translate them otherwise than I have done. 
The children of Kaurava had “the charge of their cousins,” 
| &e. 


P. 407. On the akshauhint of. H. H. Wilson, “ Works,” 
2d edit., iv. p. 290 (on the art of war as known to the 
Hindus). : | 

Mankalus seems to be a mistake for Myrtilus. Cf. 
Eratosthenis Catasterismorum Reliquie, rec. C. Robert, p. 
104. ‘The source of Alberuni seems to have been a book 
like the chronicle of Johannes Malalas., 

The second tradition, taken from a commentary on 
Aratus’ Phaenomena (vide note to p. 97); is found in the 
same book, Hratosthenis, &éc., p. 100,98. For this informa- 
tion I am indebted to my colleague, Professor C. Robert. 


P. 408.—The number 284,323 of people who ride on 
chariots and elephants is 3 mistake for 284,310. I do 
not see what is the origin of this surplus of 13 men. 
However, the wrong number must be kept as it is, since 
the author reckons with it in the following computation. 
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Pp. 1.—The famous chronological chapter xlix. consists 
of two parts of very different value. Part -.,on p. 2-5, an 
explanation of the mythical eras of the Hindus, is taken 
from the Vishnu-Dharma, on which work cf. note to i. 


. 54. 
Part il., on p. 5-14, containing information of a historical 
character, has not been drawn from a literary source. If 
the author bad learned these things from any particu- 
lar book or author, he would have said so. His infor- 
mation is partly what educated people among Hindus 
believed to be historic and had told him, partly what he 
had himself observed during his stay among Hindus and 
elsewhere. That their historic tradition does not deserve 
much credit is matter of complaint on the part of the 
author (on pp. 10, 11), and that altogether the description 
of historic chronology, as far as he was able to give it, is 
by no means in all points satisfactory, is frankly admitted 
by the author himself (on p. 9). Whatever blame or 
praise, therefore, attaches to this chapter must in the first 
instance be laid to the charge, not of Alberuni, but of his 
informants. What he tells us is to be considered as the 
vulgata among educated Hindus in the north-west of India 
in his time. 

Although the tales which had been told Alberuni may 
not have been of a high standard, still it is much to be 
regretted that he has not chosen to incorporate them into 
his Indica (ef. p. 11, 1-6). 

Whether his hope (expressed on p. 8), that he might 
some day learn something more of this subject, was realised 
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or not, I cannot make out. However, the stray notes on 
Indian chronology scattered through his Canon Masudicus, 
which he wrote some years after the Jndica, do not seem 
to betray that his Indian studies had made much progress. 

In all researches on Iridian chronology, Alberuni’s state- 
ments play an eminent part, specially those relating to the 
epochs of the Saka and Gupta eras. C/. among others 
the following publications :— 


Fergusson, *‘ On Indian Chronology,” ‘‘ Journal of the Royal Asiatic 
Society,” vol. iv. (1870), p. 81; and “On the Saka, Samvat, and 
Gupta Eras,” vol. xii. (1880), p. 2§9. 

K. ‘Thomas, ‘‘ The Epoch of the Guptas,”’ ibid. vol. xiii. (1881); p. 524. 

Oldenberg, ‘‘On the Dates -of Ancient Indian Inscriptions and 
Coins,” *‘ Indian Antiquary,” 1881, p. 213. 

Fleet, ‘‘The Epoch of the Gupta Era,” ibid., 1886, p. 189. 

Drouin, ‘‘Chronologie et Numismatique des Rois Indo-Scythes,” 
in ‘‘ Revue Numismatique,” 1888, premier trimestre, pp. 8 seg. 

M. Miiller, ‘‘ India, What can it teach us?” pp. 281, 286, 291. 


P. 2.—As the author had to compare a number of dif- 
ferent eras with each other, he stood in need of a common 
standard to which to reduce all of them, and for this pur- 
pose he chose the New-Year’s Day or first Caitra of the 
year 953 of the Saka era, which corresponds to— 

(I.) A.D. 1031, 25th February, a Thursday. 

(2.) A. Hijrae 422, 28th Safar. | 

(3.) A. Persarum 399, 19th Ispandairmadh-Mah. 

The Nauréz or New-Year’s Day of the Persian year 400 
fell on oth March 1031 A.D., which is the day 2,097,686 
of the Julian period (Schram). | = 

P. 2, 1. 30.—This refers to the year‘of the kaliyuga 
3600, as there have elapsed 10 divya years or 3600 years 
of the present ynga. On the next page Alberuni makes 
the calculation for the gauge-year, or the year 41 32 of the 
kaliyuga. A kalpa being a day of Brahman, 8 years, 5 
months, 4 days correspond to 8x 720+-5 x 60+4 x 2, or 
6068 kalpas, or 26,213,760,000,000 years. Of the present 
kalpa there have elapsed six manvantaras or 1,840,320,000 
years, seven. samdhis or 12,096,000 years, twenty-seven 
caturyugas or 116,640,000 years, the kritayuga or 1,728,000 
years, the tretayuga or 1,296,000 years, the dvaparayuga 
or 864,000 years, and of the kaliyuga 4132 years; s0 
altogether’ of the seventh manvantara 120,532,132 years, 
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of the kalpa 1,972,948,132 years, and of. Brahman’s life 
26,215,7 32,948,132 years, as stated p. 3, ll. 6-9 (Schram). 


P, 3. Jt was I who told it to Yudhishthira, &c.—The 
author of Vishnu-Dharma refers in these words to the 
third parvan (vanaparvan) of the Mahabharata. 


P. 4, 1. 29.—From the beginning of -Brahman’s life to 
that of the present kalpa there have elapsed 6068 kalpas or 
6068 x 1008 x 4,320,000 or 26,423.470,080,000 years. Six 
manvantaras = 6 x 72 x 4,320,000 or 1,866,240,000 years; 
twenty-seven cataryugas = 27 x 4,320,000 or 116,640,000 
years ; three yugas +4132 years= 3 x 1,080,000+ 4132 or 
3,244,132 years. The latter npmber represents the years 
elapsed of the caturyuga; adding to it successively the 
other numbers of years, we find the numbers given Il. 29-31 
of thispage. The Arabicmanuscript has 26,425,456,200,000 
instead of 26,425,456,204,132 (Schram). | 


P. 6, 1. 3.—In the book Sridhava, éc., ef. note toi. p. 158. 
Candrabtja.—I first took the reading of the manuscript 


to be pe pore , but now I believe I can see a pale dot above 


the last consonant, so that we may read wai. 

On the shash{yabda, or sixty-years cycle, ¢f. chap. Ixii. 
p- 123. 3 

P. 6. The epoch of the era of Saka, &e.—Alberuni 


speaks of this era in his Canon Masudicus (composed 
during the reign of Mastd) in the following terms: | 
dhs holds prric go jlyll perl) JW gp aigt dal Cyl 
Bald dade S55 yl odd by AN afl ale Leto UI 
iail! .,.0- (Beginning of the sixth chapter, book i, 
copied from the Codex Elliot, now in the British Museum.) 

Translation: ‘‘ Zime is called Kdla in the language of 
the Hindus. The era most famous among them, and in 
particular among their astronomers, is the Sakakdla, i.e. 
the time of Saka. This era is reckoned from the year of 


his destruction, because he was ruling (rather, tyrannising) 
over:it (#.¢. over that time). In this as well as in other 
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eras it is the custom to reckon only with complete, not 
with incomplete or current years.” 

Then the author goes on to give rules for the comparison 
of the Saka era with the Greek, Persian, and Muslim eras. 

A later author, ’Abii-Sa'id ‘Abd-alhayy Ibn Aldahhak 
Ibn Mahmfid Gardézt (Gardez, a town east of Ghazna), 
has reproduced the information of Alberuni on the Saka 
era in Persian. Not having the original (MS. Ouseley 240, 
Bodleian Library, Oxford) at my disposal, I give a trans- 
lation made years ago :— | 

“The Hindu era is called \\Cs, because , }\§ (kdla) means 


time, and «2\.4, (Saka) is the name of a king whose death 
was made an era; he did the Hindus a great deal of harm, 
so they made the date of his death a festival” (Oxford 
manuscript, p. 352). ’ 

The place Kardr is also mentioned in the Chachidma. 
Vide Elliot, ‘‘ History of India,” i. 139, 143, 207. 


P. 7. Al-arkand.—Cf. note to i. 312. The book does 
not seem to exist in the collections of Arabic manuscripts 
in Europe. : 


P. 8.—The pronunciation of the names Kanir, Bardaii, 
Marigala, and Nirahara (Nira-griha ?) is more or less cuu- 
jectural. 

Alberoni identifies Mérigala with Takshagia (vol. i. 
302), z.¢. the Taxila of the ancients. The name Médrigala 
seems to be preserved in that of a range of hills lying only 
two miles to the south of Shahdhest (Cunningham, “ Ancient 
Geography of India,” p. 111).. The place:is also mentioned 
in the [dbakati-Ndgirt. Vide Elliot, ‘‘ History of India,” 
li, 271, 273. | 


P. 9.—Durlabha, a native of Multin, is only twice men- 
tioned. Here the author quotes from him a method for 
the computation of the Saka era, and p. 54 a method for 
the compatation of aharyana. According to him, the 
Indian year commenced with the month Miargasirsha, bat 
the astronomers of Multan commenced it with Caitra 


(p. 10). 


P. 10. Barhatakin.—The name occurs only in this one 
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place. If it were an.Indian name, I should think of some- 
thing like! Vrihatkina (or Vrihathetu WH Gay). If it is 
Turkish, it is a compound, the second part of which is 
tagin (as in Toghrultagtn and similar names). As the 
author declares the dynasty to be of Tibetan origin, the 
question is whether the name may be explained as ‘libetan. 


P. 10. Var—As the Arabic verb may be connected 
either with thé preposition 0: or with the accusative, we 
may read either dvr or vr. 


P. 10, 1. 25. He beyan to. creep out.—In the Arabic text, 
p- rey, 8, read cs, ds instead of c= do |, 


P. 11. Kanik.—Only the three consonants KNX are 
certain. We may read them Kanik or Kanikku, which 
would be a Middle-Indian Kanikkhu for Sanskritic Kan- 
ashka. Thus the name Turk was pronounced by the 
Middle-Indian tongue as Z'urukkhu, and Sanscritisized as 
Turuskha. 

This Zopyrus-story was reproduced by Muhammad 
‘Auft. Cf. Elliot, ‘‘ History of India,” ii. 170. 


P, 13. Lagatdrmdn.—The uncouth formation of this 
name seems to point to a Non-Indian (Tibetan ?) origin. 
I at first thought to combine it with the name of the 
Tibetan king, Langtarma, who abolished Buddhism, A.p. 
899 (v. Prinsep, ‘“‘ Useful Tables,” ii. 289), as-our Lagattir- 
mfn was the last of a series of Buddhistic kings, and as 
the names resemble each other to some extent. However, 
this combination seems delusive. | 


The name Kallar is written Kallr 1S. Could this name 


be combined with Kulusha (Kalusha ?), which e.g. occurs as 
the name of the Brahmin minister of the Mahratta Raja 
Sambajt ? 


P. 13, 1.17. The Brahman kings.—The word sdmanta 
means vassal. | 

Kamala was a contemporary of the prince ‘Amr Ibn 
Laith, who died a.D.g11. Of. Elliot, ‘ History of India,” ii. 
172. Is the name a hypokoristikon of one like Kamalav- 
ardhana ? 7 
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Anandapdla, Bhimapdla, and Trilocanapdla mean hav- 
ang Siva as protector. If, therefore, these princes, like the 
Indo-Scythian kings (of. Drouin, Revue -Numismatique, 
1888, 48), were Siva-worshippers, we must explain the 
name Jaipdi perhaps as Jaydpdla, i.e. having Durgd (the 
wife of Siva) as protector. Cf. the Hindu kings of Kabul 
in Elliot, “ History of India,” ii. 403 seg. (in many points 
antiquated). 

The name Trilocanapila (here Tartcanpdl) has been 
much disfigured in the Arabic writing. Vide the Puru 
Jaipal in Elliot, /.c., ii. 47, 463, 464. 


P. 13,1. 14. The latter was killed.—The Arabic manu- 
script has (ja3, which may be read Qué? (narratium. est) or 
jas (tnterfectus est). I have not been able to ascertain 
whether the year in question was that of the enthronisa- 
tion of Trilocanapala, or that of his death. I prefer, how- 
ever (with Reinand), to read \53, ‘he was killed,” because 
evidently the author stood so near to the events in ques- 
tion that he could have ample and trustworthy informa- 


tion, and that, in fact, an on dit ( us) seems here entirely 
ont of place. 


P. 13, 1. 22. Lhe slightest remnant, literally one blow- 
any fire, a well-known simile for nobody. Cf. c.y. Hasan 
Niziimi in Elliot’s “‘ History of India,” ii. 235, 1. 13. 


P. 15.—-For Alfazirt and Yakib Ibn Tarik, ef. note 
to 1. 165, 169. 

Muhammad Ibn Ishak of Sarakhs is faantioned only 
here and in the tables on pp. 16 and 18, besides in 
Alberuni’s ‘“ Chronology ” (English edition, p. 29). 


P. 16, 1.6 of the table.—It is not clearly said in the 
text that the anomalistic revolution is meant, but the 
numbers which Alberuni quotes leave no doubt on the 
subject. The days of a kalpa are 1,5 77:916,450,000, which 
being divided by the number 5 7,26 5,194,142, give for one 
revolution 2734359908166 davs, or 27 days 13 h. 18 min. 
33 sec., whilst the anqmalistic revolution of the moon is 
equivalent to 27 days 13 h. 18 min. 37 sec., an agreement 
so very close, that every doubt that there could be meant 
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anything but the anomalistic revolution is completely ex- 
cluded. Moreover, the number of the revolutions of the 
apsis, 488,105,858, being augmented by 57,265,194,142, 18 
equal to 57,75 3,300,000, the number of sidereal revolu- 
tions; and, indeed, the revolutions of the apsis, plus the 
anomalistic revolutions, must be equal to the sidereal re- 
volutions (Sch7an), 


P. 16.—The note in the table ‘The anomalistic revolu- 
tion of the moon is here treated,” &c., is not quite clear, and 
probably materially incorrect. That the term js! duc l> 
means the anomaly (dvwpadia in Greek, kendra. (xévtpov) 
in Sanskrit), was first pointed out to me by my friend and 
colleague, Prof. Forster; but this note, which seems to be 
intended as a sort of explanation of the term, does not 
exactly render what astronomers understand by anomaly. 
Literally translated it runs thus: “'The Hidssat-a/hamar 
stands in the place of the apsis, because the result is its 
(whose ? the apsis’ ?) share, since it (the hdssat-alhamer) 


is the difference between the two motions” (— x7 le J 


rsd) gn be Jit Oo (not 4!) 3) diam wee) 
Accordingly, we must translate the term as “falling to 
the moon as her lot or share,” viz., movement, in Arabic 


as) olad| dS 3). Therefore, in the Arabic text, pp. 
r.S and ['’, 8 write dol> instead of dls. 


P. 19.—Abf-alhasan of Ahwiz is mentioned only in 
this place. He seems to have been a contemporary of 
Alfazarit and Yakib Ibn Tarik. 


P, 20. Annus procrastinationis.—Vide the author’s 
“Chronology” (English edition), p. 73. Malamdsa, in 
Hindustani malmds. Vide Dowson, “ Hindustani Gram- 
mar,” p. 258. 


P, 21, |. 24.—A caturyuga or 4,320,000 solar years con- 
sists of 53,433,300 lunar months or 1,602,999,000 lunar 
days; so one solar year kas 371,35 lunar days, and the 
difference between the solar and lunar days of a year is 
11433,- The proportion 360 lunar days: 11,',\5 days 
=z lunar days: 30 days gives for « the number of 
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9765'334;, which is equivalent to 976/7,7%. Vide p. 24 
1. §3 (Schram). | 


DP. 22, 1. 17.—Read 22iii instead of 23!!! (Schram). 


P. 23. Padamdsa.—This seems to be an old mistake 
which has crept into the Arabic manuscripts of the works 
of Alfaziri and Yakib. Cf. the author’s ‘Chronology ” 
(English edition), p. 15. 


P. 27.—The rule given in the first fifteen lines of this 
page is completely erroneous, and consequently the ex- 
ample calculated after this rule is so too. The right 
method would be the following :—“ The complete years are 
multiplied by 12; to the product are added the months 
which have elapsed of the current year. The sum repre- 
sents the partial solar months. You write down the 
number in two places; in the one place yon multiply it 
by 5311, %¢. the number which represents the universal 
adhimisa months. The product you divide by 172,800, 
1.c. the number which represents the universal solar 
months. ‘The quotient you get, as far as it contains com- 
pete months, is added to the number in the second place, 
and the sum so obtained is multiplied by 30; to the pro- 
duct are added the days which have elapsed of the current 
month. The sum represents the candrahargana, 1.c. the 
sum of the partial lunar days.”’ These two proceedings 
would be identical, if we were not to omit fractions; but 
as an adhimisa month is only intercalated when it is com- 
plete, we must first determine the number of adhimisa 
months, and, omittiny the fractions, change them to days; 
whilst when we multiply beforehand by 30, the fractions 
of the adhimdsa months are also taultiplted, which is 
not correct. This is at once seen in the example which 
he works out after this rule, and we wonder that Albe- 
runi himself did not see it. He is calculating the abar- 
ganas for the beginning of a year, consequently also for 
the beginning of a month, and, notwithstanding, he is not 
at all surprised to find (p. 30) 28 days and 5 minutes of 
the month already passed. 

The adhimisa days are nothing else than adhimasa 
months converted into days. As the number of the adhi- 
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misa months must be «4 whole, so the number of the 
adhimasa days must be aivisible by 30. Accordingly, the 
number quoted, p. 29, 1. 30, not being divisible by 30, is 
at once recognised as erroneous, and it is astonishing when 
he says in the following lines, “If, in multiplying and 
dividing, we had used the months, we should have foynd 
the adhimiisa months and multiplied by 30, they would be 
equal to the here-mentioned number of adhimiisa days.” 
In this case certainly the number ought to be divisible 
by 30. Perhaps he would have found the fault, if not, 
by a strange coincidence, the difference between the true 
value and the false one had been exactly 28 days or 
four complete weeks, so that though the number con- 
sidered is an erroneous one, yet he finds, p. 30, 1. 9, the 
right week-day. 

Alberuni fifds, p. 29, 1. 2, as the sum of days from 
the beginning of the kalpa to the seventh manvantara 
676,610,573,760. Further, he finds, 1. 7, that from the 
beginning of the seventh manvantara till the beginuing of 
the present caturyuga there have elapsed 42,603,744,150 
days, and, |. 12, that till the beginning of the kaliyuga 
there have elapsed 1,420,124,805 days of the present catur- 
yuga. Adding these numbers, we find that the sum of 
days elapsed from the beginning of the kalpa to that of the 
caturyuga 18 720,634,442.715; but as he finds, p. 30, 1. 5, 
that from the same epoch to the gauge-date there have 
elapsed 720,635,951,963 days, so the gauge-date would be 
1,509,248 days after the beginning of the kaliyuga. Now 
we know that the gauge-date is 25th February 1031 (see 
p. 2, 1.17, and note), or the day 2,097,686 of the Julian 
period, whilst the first day of the kaliyuga, as is generally 
known, coincides with the 18th February 3102 before 
Christ or with the day 588,466 of the Julian period, so 
that the difference of the two dates is 1,509,220, and not 
1,509,248 days. 

To this result we shall also come when working out 
Alberuni’s example after the method stated in the begin- 
ning of this note. Instead of p. 29, 1. 16, we should then 
have: the years which have elapsed of the kalpa up to 
that year are 1,972,948,132. Multiplying them by 12, we 
get as the number of their months 23,675,377,584. In 
the date which we have adopted as gauge-year there is 
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no month, but only complete years; therefore we have 
nothing to add to this number. It represents the par- 
tial solar months. We multiply it by 5311 and divide 
the product by 172,800; the quotient 727,661,6333483 
represents the adhimfsa months. Omitting the frac- 
tions, we add 727,661,633 to the partial solar months 
23,675,377,584, and get 24,403,039,217 as the partial 
lunar months. By multiplying this number by 30 we 
get days, viz., 732,091,176,510. As there are no days 
in the normal date, we have no days to add to this 
number. Multiplying it by 55,739 and dividing the pro- 
duct by 3,562,220, we get the partial finaritra days, viz., 
11,455,224,575123438. This sum of days without the 
fraction is subtracted from the partial lunar days, and the 
remainder, 720,635,951,935, represents the number of the 
civil days of our gauge-date. Dividing it by 7, we get as 
remainder 4, which means that the last of these days is a 
Wednesday. Therefore the Indian year commences with 
a Thursday, The difference between 720,635,951,935 
and the beginning of the kaliyuga 720,634,442,715 1s, 
as it ought to be, 1,509,220 days (Schram). 

In the beginning of chap. lii., in the Arabic text,f 11. 8, 


it seems necessary to write sand s¢4J\ instead of al! 
a 


P. 29, 1. 10. Thursduy.—The Arabic manuscript has 
Tuesdiy. | 


P, 30,1. 10-17.—This ought to run as follows :—We have 
found above 727,661,6333$8% for the adhimiisa months ; 
the wholes represent the number of the adhimifsas which 
have elapsed, viz., 727,661,633, whilst the fraction is the 
time which has already elapsed of the current adhimisa 
month. By multiplying this fraction by 30 we get it 
expressed in days, viz., 44,°,5 days, or 28 days 51 minutes 
30 seconds, so that the current adhimiisa month wants only 
1 day 8 minutes 30 seconds more to become a complete 
month (Schram). 


P. 31, 1. 19.—The number 1,203,733,270 is found by 
adding the 30 x 1,196,525 or 35,895,750 adhimiisa days to 
the 1,167,887,520 solar days (Schram). 
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P. 31, 1. 24,—The number of days from the beginning 
of the caturyuga to the gauge-date is here found by 
Pulisa’s method to be 1,184,947,570, whilst p. 33, 1. 16, 
the number of days from the beginning of the caturyuga 
to that of the kaliyuga is found to be 1,183,438,350. The 
difference between both numbers is (as it ought to be) 
1,509,220 days (Schram). 


P. 33, 1. 24.—The method of Aryabhata is the same 
as that given before, only the numbers by which we are to 
multiply and to divide, are different according to his system, 
which supposes a different number of revolutions in a 
kalpa. According to le the elder, a caturyuga has 

1,577:917,500 days (see vol. i. p. 370, 1. 28). As to the 
revolutions of sun and moon, ne seem to be the same 
as given by Pulisa. The tables, pages 16 and 17, are not 
quite correct in this, as they give, for instance, for the 
revolutions of the moon’s node and apsis the roooth part 
of their revolutions in a kalpa, whilst in vol. i. p. 370, 1. 
16, it is said that, according to Pulisa and Aryabhata, the 
kalpa has 1008 caturyugas. But p. 19, ]. 15, the numbers 
4,320,000 for the sun and 57,753,336 for the moon are 
given as possibly belonging to the theory of Aryabhata. 
The same numbers are cited by Bentley in his “ Historical 
View of the Hindu Astronomy,” London, 1825, P. 179, as 
belonging to the system of the so-called spurious Arya 
Siddhanta. It is doubtless the same system, for if we 
compare the number of days between the beginning of the 
kalpa and that of the kaliyuga, which Bentley states in 
the above-cited book, p. 181, to be 725,447,570,625, with 
the same sum quoted by Albernuni, p. 33, 1. 29, there can 
scarcely be a doubt as to the identity of both systems, 
especially as this number 725,447,570,625 is a curious 
one, giving Thursday for the first day of the kalpa, whilst 
the other systems give Sunday for this date. Of this book 
Bentley says, p. 183: “It would be needless to waste any 
more time in going over its contents; what has been 
shown must be perfectly sufficient to convince any man 
of common sense of its being a downright modern for- 
gery ;" and p. 190, “The spurious Brahma Siddhanta, 
together with the spurious Arya Siddhanta, are doubtless 
the productions of the last century at farthest.” Perhaps 
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he would have chosen more reserved expressions, if he had 
known that this “production of the last century” was 
already cited by Alberuni. 

When we adopt these numbers for a caturyuga, 7.e. 
1,577,917,500 civil days, 4,320,000 revolutions of the sun 
and 57,753,330 revolutions of the moon, and consequently 
5 3,433,330 lunar months, we find the numbers belonging 
to a yuga by dividing the above numbers by four, as in 
this system the four yugas are of equal length. Thus 
we get for a yuga 394,479,375 civil days, 1,080,000 solar 
years, and consequently 12,960,000 solar months, and 
388,800,000 solardays,1 3,358,334 lunarmonths,400,7 50,020 
lunar days, 398,334 adhimisa months, and 6,270,645 
finaritra days. ‘To find the number 725,449,079,845 men- 
tioned, p. 33, 1. 31, as the sum of days between the be- 
ginning of the kalpa and the gauge-date, we are to proceed 
as follows :—From the beginning of the kaliyuga to our 
gauge-date there have elapsed 4132 years, which multi- 
plied by 12 give 49,584 as the partial solar months. This 
number multiplied by the universal adhimisa months 
398,334, and divided by the universal solar months 
12.960,000, gives 152344837 as the number of adhimiisa 
months. ‘his number, without the fraction added to the 
solar months 49,584, gives 51,107 as the number of the 
partial lunar months, which multiplied hy 30 gives 
1,533,210 as the number of the partial lunar days. ‘This 
number multiplied by the universal dnaritra days6,270,645 
and divided by the universal lunar days 400,750,020 
gives 23,99074 73745 as the sum of the partial tnaritra 
days; and 23,990 subtracted from the partial lunar days 
1,533,210 gives 1,509,220 as the civil days elapsed of the 
kaliyuga till the gauge-date, identical with the number 
found in note to p. 27. These 1,509,220 days added to the 
725.447,570,625 days which separate the beginning of the 
kal pa and the kaliyuga, give the number of 725,449,079,845 
days cited p. 33,1.31. Finally, the number of days elapsed 
of Brahman’s life before the present kalpa, is got by multi- 
plying the number of days in a kalpa, t.c. 1,590,540,840,000 
(see page 370, vol. 1.) by 6068, the number of the kalpas 
elapsed before the present one (Schram). 


P. 34, 1. 32.—There 3s here the same fault as that which 
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led Alberuni to a false result, p. 27. The multiplication 
by 30 must be made after dropping the fraction of the 
adhimasa months, not before (Schram). 


P. 36, 1. 1.—The lacuna must have contajned a phrase 
like this :—*‘In three different places ; they multiply the 
number in the lowest place by 77, and divide the product 
by 69,120.” Tis follows clearly from the explanation 
which he gives ‘in the following page (Schram), 


P. 36, 1. 9.—Read cana instead of solar, in the Arabic 
(r rir, 7, last word), 4) yal instead of Kats, 


P. 36, 1. 10.—The expression is a very concise one, so 
that it is not quite clear what is meant (Il. 14) by the 
‘middle number.’’—It is to be understood in the follow- 
ing manuer: ‘‘ This number of the partial lunar days is 
written down in two different places, one under the other. 
The one of these is “in the uppermost place” (1. 17); 
they multiply the lower number by 11, and write the 
product under i¢. Then they divide it, ¢.e. the product, 
by 403,963, and add the quotient to the middle number, 
i.e. te the product of eleven times the partial lunar days 
(Schranc). 


P. 36, }. 26.—A certain number of months JA is to be 
divided by 65,3,,55;- If we wish to get the same result 
by dividing only by 65, we must subtract from A a cer- 
tain number YY which is to be determined by the equation 

A A—X 


eae This equation gives for X the value 
OSysous 95 


L168 
X = A( 6518 e) or, reduced, Y= 4 (yqs's':555), or at last 
X= A(gygig) The equation X= —_ T8035 ») can also 
\651! B03 


be written in the form 65355355 : pys's's = 4: X, that is, as 
Alberuni states it (1. 30), ‘the whole divisor stands in 
the same relation to its fractions as the divided number to 
the subtracted portion ” (Schram). 


P. 36,1. 33.—Alberuni has not made the calculation given 
VOL. II. 2A 
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above in a general way, but he has made it only for a 
special case, for the gauge-date. He finds the fraction 
sorey, Which he would find for every other date, as this 
fraction is independent of the number 4 (Schram). 


P. 37, 1. 26.—Here again a certain number of finaratra 
days A is to be divided by 63$99$3. If we wish to get 
the same result by dividing only by 63}, or, which is the 
same, by 79°, we must add to A acertain number 4, which 
is determined by the equation 


A+X_ A 7 703 _ 4 (703-11 x 63FRFS3 
PE. ee AE RSA, 2... 19S X=A(703— 11% 938873 
Fan 6gheggpe (; rx eee al ( 11 x OZR R998 


— 4 (793 - 70288948) op ya (_strne_\ 4 (97. 
( 7o2hhs43 ) = mess) on) 

or at last, dividing numerator and denominator by 97, we 

find Y= -— ae .. The ,’- are neglected (see p. 38, 1. 9) 


(Schram). 





P. 38, 1. 25.—The Arabic manuscript has 77,139, instead 
of 7739, as Dr. Schram demands; v. p. 39, |. 7, and p. 40, 1. 8. 


P. 39, 1. 20.—Here he grants that the 28 days which 
we get over 727,661,633 months are to be reckoned after 
the beginning of the month Caitra, so that the result 
found, p. 29, 1. 30, agrees with the 28th, not with the first 
Caitra (Schram). 


P. 39, 1. 24.—The middle number was multiplied by 
2451+ a solar year has 365346} days (1. 36), or 52 weeks 
1 day and $83 of aday. By adding the product of the 
number of years multiplied by 2¢§3 to this number itself, 
we get the sum of days by which these years exceed 
whole weeks. The rest of the calculation is sufficiently 
explained by Alberuni himself (Schram). 


P. 41, 1. 19.—This is the same case as p. 36, only the 
numbers are a little different. If A is the number of 
months to be divided by 32%§§&§32, and we wish to sub- 
tract a number from 4 so as to get the same result by 
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dividing the ditterence by 32 only, we have the equation 
Angee 
3285358 © 32 
which gives for XY the value 


58388 x= (.35552 yeaa (1 
4 (ante) © 274 (zlaeas) 2=4 (795) 
Alberuni has again made the calculation for a special case, 
the gauge-date, and found the same fraction (Schram). 


P. 41, 1. 20.—“ This number of days,” viz., the number 
of solar days corresponding to the given date (Schram). . 


P, 41, 1. 33.—The MS. has 974 instead of 976. 


P. 42, 1. 3.—The number of solar days, 1,555,222,000, 
is here taken as divisor instead of the number of adhimisa 
months, 1,593,336. The fraction ought to be 9767),7,49.°,45 
= 976,°33,5,, the common divisor 24 (Schram). 

P. 42, 1. 6.—Alberuni does not seem to have understood 
Pulisa’s calculation which is correct, although there seems 
to be a lacuna in its explanation. According to Pulisa’s 
theory, there are in a caturyuga 1,555,200,000 solar days. 
and 1,593,336 adhimasa months. Dividing the first num- 
ber by the second, we get as the time within which an 
adhimasa month sums up 976,),%45°°sts days. So one would 
get the number of adhimisa months by dividing the given 
number of solar days by the number 97671,%4°°;*; ; but 
Pulisa prefers not to reckon with the fraction, so he 
diminishes the number of given days by a certain amount 
and divides only by 976. The number which is to be 
subtracted from the given days is easily found by the 
following equation :— 

Let D be the number of given solar days; we then have 

D D-X a sey fe = Tease 
o7670iivs 976 ? Gere wenn) X=? (wapewae) 
Now 384 is a common divisor to 104 sae, and the divisor 

1,555,200,000. So we get X=D, 525) 5,, just as Pulisa 
finds it (Schram). 
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P. 42, 1. 22.—Not only is it not ‘‘ quite impossible that 
this number should, in this part of the calculation, be used 
as a divisor,” but it needs must be used as a divisor. 
This we see at once when, instead of working out the cal- 
culation with special numbers, we make it algebraically. 
Let S be the number of solar days in a caturyuga, and 4 
the number of adhimasa months in a caturyuga. Then the 
number of days within which one adhimdsa month sums 
up, will be found by dividing S by A. By this division 
we shall get wholes and a fraction; let the wholes be 
represented by @ and the numerator of the fraction by &. 


We then have 5=Q14 or S=AQ+R. Now if, the 
given number of solar days being D, we have to divide D 
by Q+a to get the number of adhimasa months, but as 


we wish to divide by @ alone, we must subtract from D 
a number Y, which will be found by the equation 


D 
a X or X= o( 4 ae D( zork) 


As AQ+2 is equal to S, we have X= De where S is the 


number of solar days in a caturyuga, which must necessarily 
be a divisor in this part of the calculation (Schram). - 


P. 42,1. 31.—As one finariitra day sums up in 63§9993 
lunar days (see p. 37, 1. 17), we have again the equation 


pes A988 = 
; X=L X=L 
6333993 63 (aseenas) or (s8892320) 


where Z represents the number of the given lunar days. 





P. 44, 1. 1.—The number 720,635,951,963 is not 
correct, as we have seen in note to p. 27. It is too 
great by 28 days. But the number of adhimisa days, 
21,829,849,018 (1. 10), is also 28 days too great. So the 
difference is again correct. There is the same fault as at 
p. 27. The calculation ought to run as follows :—The par- 
tial civil days which have elapsed up to our gauge-date are 
720,635,951,93§. This number is given, and what we 
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want to find is how many Indian years and months are 
equal to this sum of days. First we multiply the num- 
ber by 55,739 and divide the product by 3,506,481; the 
quotient is 11,455,224,5753 734229 tinaratradays. Weadd 
11,455,224,575 to the civil days; thesum is 732,091,176,510 
lunar days. Dividing this number by 30, we get as quo- 
tient 24,403,039,217 lunar months (and no fraction; so we 
see that the date in question consists of a number of 
months only, or, what is the same, that the date corre- 
sponds to the beginning of a month). Multiplying the 
lunar months by 5311 and dividing the product by 178,111, 
we get 727,661,633199224 adhimisa months ; 727,661,633 
adhimisa months subtracted from the 24,403,039,217 
lunar months give 23,675,377.584 solar months, which 
divided by 12 give 1,972,948,132 years and no fraction. 
So we find the ‘given date corresponding not only to 
the beginning of a month, but also to that of a year. We 
find the same number of years of which the gauge-date 
consists (see p. 29, |. 17) (Schram). 


P. 45, ]. 12—This rule must indeed be based on some 
complete misunderstanding, for it is absolutely erroneous. 
as Alberuni rightly remarks (Sciraa). 


P. 46, 1. 1.—If£ we calculate from the beginning of the 
kalpa or the caturyuga, there are in the epoch neither 
fractions of the adhimasa months nor of tinaratra days; 
but as the great number of days embraced by such long 
periods makes the calculation wearisome, the methods set 
forth in this chapter start neither from the beginning of 
the kalpa nor from that of the caturyuga, but from dates 
chosen arbitrarily and nearer to the time for which they 
are to be employed. As such ‘epochs are not free from 
fractions of the adhimasa months and fiuaratra days, these 
fractions must be taken into account (Schram). 


P. 46, 1. 27.—The numbers employed here do not belong 
to Brahmagupta’s, but to Pulisa’s system. The year taken 
as epoch is the year 587 Sakakila. As we have seen, p. 31, 
ll. 8-10, that in the moment of the beginning of our 
gauge-date or of the year Sakakfla 953, there have elapsed 
3,244,132 years of the caturyuga, there must have elapsed 
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3,243,766 years of the caturyuga till the beginning of the 
year 587 Sakakala. We must now first calculate the 
adhimisa months and iinariitra days for this epoch. After 
Pulisa’s method (p. 41, 1. 29), we have: 3,243,766 years 
are equal to 38,925,192 solar months or 1,167,755,760 
solar days. This number multiplied by 271 and divided 
by 4,050,000 gives 78,1384243. As here the nearest num- 
ber is to be taken, we get 78,139, which, subtracted from 
1,165,755,760, gives 1,167,677,621. This latter number 
divided by 976 gives as the number of adhimasa months 
1,196,391 54,5. Now 1,196,391 adhimisa months are equal 
to 35,891,730 adhimisa days, which, added to 1,167,755,760 
solar days, give 1,203,647,490 lunar days. According to 
Pulisa’s theory (see p. 26, 1. 9), there are in a caturyuga 
1,603,000,080 lunar and 25,082,280 finariitra days ; so one 
finaritra day sums up in 6343272 lunar days. Therefore 
we should have to divide the given number of lunar days 
LL by 632378, but we prefer to subtract from Z a certain 
number -Y, and to divide the rest by 6312 or 7,°*. The 








number X will be given by the equation spr = ae 
CVT S at 
oes This equation gives for .\ the value X = 
450 
wast s x=(__439 )z Ya(.~.. : \L 
Gia) ae Cece = ae 15734 's» : 





or nearly 11 X = ne 
111573 

Now Z being equal to 1,203,647,490 lunar days, 11 J will 
be equal to 13,240,122,390 lunar days; this number di- 
vided by 111,573 gives 118,667;",")';";"5. Talking the nearest 
number, we subtract 118,668 from [3,240,122,390 and get 
I 3,240,003,722, which divided by 703.gives 18,833,575 4 }% 
as the number of finardtra days. This added to the 
1,203,647,490 lunar days gives for the date of our epoch 
the number of civil days 1,184,813,915. 

This number divided by 7 gives 5 as remainder. Now 
the last day before the present caturyuga was a Mon- 
day (see p. 33, 1. 11), therefore the last day before our epoch 
is a Saturday, and any number of days elapsed since 
that epoch if divided by 7 will indicate by the remainder, 
the week-day counted from Sunday as I, as it is said, 
p. 47. 1. 19. Now the whole method is easily recognised 
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as thoroughly correct. Instead of multiplying the partial 
solar days by y5%33g0, We multiply them by +375, which 
is sufficiently correct, as 7523355 18 equal to penne 
14944344 
As besides the whole adhimisa months there is yet a 
fraction of 5, adhimisa months in our epoch, we add 5 
before dividing by 976. ‘The calculation of the dinaritra 
days has already been explained; but as in our epoch 
besides the whole finaritra days there is still a fraction of 
43% tnardtra days, we must add 497 before dividing by 
703. The whole proceeding is thus explained (Schram). 


P. 48, 1. 11.—The calculation has been made for the 
complete years elapsed before our gauge-date. So we get 
the week-day of the last day before the first Caitra of the 
gauge-date, and if this is a Wednesday, the first Caitra 
itself is a Thursday ; cf. p. 30, 1. 9. 

The first day of this epoch corresponds to the day 
1,964,031 of the Julian period. Adding 133,655 to 
1,964,031, we have for the first Caitra 953 the day 
2,097,686 of the Julian period, as it ought to be (Schranz). 


P. 48, 1. 21.—The 18th Isfandarmadh of Yazdajird 399 
corresponds. in fact to Wednesday, 24th February 1031, 
the day before the first Caitra 953 Sakakila (see note to 
p. 2, 1. 17) (Schram). 


P. 49, 1. 22. By stx years.——The Arabic manuscript has 
seven instead of six. 


P, 50, 1. 1.—The method here employed is based on 
Pulisa’s theory. According to this theory, the solar days 
must be divided by 976,4,335, to get the adhimiisa months. 
Now 976,433, with sufficient accuracy is equal to 976.3, 
or 29,482, 

If S represents the number of solar months, the solar 
days or 30 S are to be divided by 252#2, or, what is the 
same, 900 S' must be divided by 29282. 

To get the finaratra days, the lunar days must be 
divided by 6333372 (see note to p. 46,1.27). Now 63$287§ 


439 ° 
is equal to ELSES or with sufficient accuracy Risen 
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or at least equal to 219902, So the multiplications and 
divisions of this method are explained. 

The constant numbers which are to be added, are in- 
herent to the epoch. The year 888 Sakakila corresponds 
to the year 3,244,067 of the caturyuga; 3,244,067 years 
are equal to 38,928,804 solar months, or 1,167,864,120 
solar days. These solar months multiplied by 66,389 and 
divided by 2,160,000 give 1,196,502749$3, adhimasa 
months, or 35,895,060 adhimiisa days. This added to the 
1,167,864,120 solar days gives 1,203,759,180 lunar days. 
Eleven times this number is equal to 13,241,350,980; this 
latter number divided by 111,573 gives 118678,',%*¢%°,, 
or the nearest number 118,679. Subtracting this from 
13,241,350,980, the remainder is 13,241,232,301, which 
being divided by 703, gives 18,835,323232 tnaratra days; 
these days subtracted from the lunar days give for the 
number of civil days 1,184,923,857. Dividing this last 
number by 7, we get the remainder 5; and as the last day 
before the present caturyuga was a Monday (see p. 33; 
I. 11), the last day before the epoch here adopted is a 
Saturday, so that any number of days elapsed since that 
epoch, if divided by 7, will indicate by the remainder 
the week-day counted from Sunday asi. The first day 
of this epoch corresponds to the day 2,073,973 of the 
Julian period. We have found in our epoch the fraction 
C601 ks bo0 
29282 — 
or very nearly +$$1, adhimisa month, so we must add 
661 before dividing by 29282. : 


of adhimasa month 74834, which is equal to 


The fraction of finardtra days 733 is equal to ae 
or nearly to %5us. ‘Therefore we must add 96,601 before 
dividing by 210,902. Alberuni has, instead of this number 
69,601, the number 64,106, 4 instead of 9, and the last 
three numbers reversed (Schram). . 


P. 50, 1. 35.—We had 780 months; adding thereto the 
23 adhimasa months, we have 803 months, which being 
multiplied by 30 give 24090, and not 24060 days. All the 
following faults are the consequences of this one (Schram). 


LP. 51, |. 2.—-It ought to be “adding thereto 69,601, we 
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get the sum 79,506,601. By dividing it by 210,902, we 
get the quotient 377, 7.c. inaritra days, and a remainder of 
Povo, 1c. the avamas.” (Inthe Arabic text, p. PV, 17, 
the reading of the MS. ought not to have been altered.) 
The correct result is 23,713 civil days. If we divide 
this number by 7, we find the remainder 4, which shows 
again that the last day before our gauge-date is a 
Wednesday. By adding 23,713 to 2,073,973, we get for 
the first Caitra 953 the day 2,097,686 of the Julian period, 
as it ought to be (Schram). 


P. 51, 1. 4.—Read 377, instead of 307. 


P. 51, 1. 9.—This method works with numbers much 
less accurate than the preceding ones. It is assumed that 
one adhimdsa month sums up in 324 solar months. So the 
solar months are divided by 324 or by 278, or, what is the 
same, they are multiplied by ,3,. For the time within 
which an {finaritra day sums up, there is simply taken 
6319, and the lunar days are divided by 63}2 or 7,9, or, 
what is the same, multiplied by -),;. The epoch corre- 
sponds to the year 427 Sakakila, or the year 3,243,606 
of the caturyuga. This number of years is equal to 
38,923,272 solar months, which, multiplied by 66,389 
and divided by 2,160,000, give 1,196,33133453 adhimisa 
months. ‘he author has taken 1,196,332 adhimasa months 
and neglected the little fraction ;,%}3,, so that he has no 
fractions of adhimiisa months. These 1,196,332 adhimisa 
months added to the 38,923,272 solar months give 
40,119,604 lunar months or 1,.203.588,120 lunar days. 
Multiplying by 11, we have 13,239,469, 320, which divided 
by 111,573 gives 118,661 193%$ 5 or 118,662. Subtracting 
this from 13,239.469,320, we have 13,239,350,658, which 
divided by 703 gives 18,832,64633% for the number of 
finaritra days. So the fraction of dnariitra days is $29, 
very near to that adopted by the author of the method, viz., 
$14, By subtracting the dnaratra days from the lunar days 
we get as the number of civil days 1,184,755,474, which 
is divisible by 7. So, as the last day before the caturyuga 
was Monday, the last day before this epoch is also Monday, 
and the number of days elapsed since this epoch if divided 
by 7, will give a remainder which indicates the week-day. 
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counting Tuesday as 1. The first day of this epoch corre- 
sponds to the day 1,905,590 of the Julian period (Schram), 


P. 51, 1. 24.—It is easily understood why this method 
is called that of the Siddhinta of the Greeks. It is assumed 
that an adhimasa month sums up in 324 or #24 solarmonths, 
Now 2 solar months are equal to 4,° solar years. There- 
fore this method is apparently au application of the cycle 
of niueteen years of the Greeks (Schram). 


P. 52,1. 2.—32 months 17 days 8 ghati and 34 cashaka 
are only another expression for 324 months (Schram). 


P. 52, 1. 10.—The number of civil days is 192096; 
dividing by 7, we have as remainder 2. As in this method 
(see note to p. 51,1. 9) Tuesday is to be reckoned as 1, 
this gives for the last day before our gange-date Wednes- 
day. Adding 192,096 to 1,905,590, we get as the first 
Caitra 953 the day 2,097,686 of the Julian period, as it 
ought to be (Schram). 


P. 52,1. 20. Al-harkan.—This book is mentioned only 
in this passage. The author calls it a canon, €ip tc. a 
collection of astronomical, chronological, and astrological 
tables and calculations. Whether it was an original com- 
position in Arabic or translated from Sanskrit, and from 
what original, we do not learn from him. ‘The word seems 
to be an Arabic rendering of ahargana. Alberuni quotes 
from this book the computation of an era the epoch of 
which falls 40,081 days later than that of the Persian era, 
and compares it with the gauge-date (p. 53). 


P. 52, 1. 22.—If the epoch should fall 40,081 days after 
that of the era Yazdajird, it would fall on the first Caitra 
of the year 664 Sakakdéla; but this is not the case. The 
first of Sha‘biin of the year 197 coincides with the begin- 
ning of Vaisikha 735. As there are 72 years to be sub- 
tracted, we should come to Vaisiékha 663, and to begin 
with the beginning of a year, the epoch must be postponed 
to Caitra 664. But this is of no importance, as we shall 
see that Alberuni altogether misunderstood the method 
here given (Schram). 
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P, 52, 1. 24.—These two dates do not agree to a day. 
The first Ferwerdinmih Yazdajird coincides with 16th 
June 632; 40,081 days later was Monday, 12th March 
742, whilst the 21st Daimih of the year 119 of Yazdajird 
corresponds to Sunday, 11th March 742. But as the date 
itself is erroneous, this is of no importance (Schram). 


P, 52, 1. 27.—As the numbers which form multiplica- 
tions and divisions in this method are identical with those 
of the Pafica Siddhintika (p. 51), we can reckon the con- 
stants by the directions there given. The epoch of the 
method of Al-harkan is the beginning of Shabin of the 
year 197. But this date corresponds to the beginning 
of Vaisakha 735 Sakakfla. So we should have for this 
date the following calculation :—Subtracting 427 from 735 
years and 1 month, we get 308 years I month, or 3697 
months; 3697 multiplied by 7 and divided by 228 gives 
for the number of adhimfisa months 11333; the 113 
adhimisa months added to the 3697 solar months give 
3810 lunar months or 114,300 Junar days. This number 
multiplied by 11 is 1,257,300; we add 514, which gives 
us 1,257,814; this divided by 703 gives for the number 
of finaritra days 1789343. So we should have all the 
numbers wanted for our epoch if, in fact, this epoch were 
the true epoch. But we have to add 864 months to the 
interval. Therefore these 864 months, which must always 
be added, must first be subtracted from the epoch, so that 
this latter is thrown back by 72 years. Now 72 years or 
864 solar months multiplied by 7 and divided by 228 give 
the number of 26322 adhimiisa months. These together 
with the 864 solar months are 890 lunar months or 26,700 
lunar days, which multiplied by 11 and divided by 703 
give 417548 finaritra days. So we have to subtract from 
the numbers first found 26139 adhimisa months and 
417448 finardtra days. The number of adhimisa months 
inherent to our true epoch will then be 11333§— 26139 = 
8632%, or with sufficient accuracy 87 without a fraction, 
and the number of fdnaratra days 1789343 —417345 = 
1371391. Therefore no fraction is to be added to the 
adhimisa months, whilst to the finarftra days there must 
be added #93, or nearly 14425. Therefore we must add‘28 
(not 38) before multiplying by 7,5. The 114,300 lunar 
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days of the first epoch diminished by the 26,700 lunar 
days of the 72 years, give 87,600 lunar days. Subtract- 
ing therefrom 1371 finaritra days, we have 86,229 civil 
days, which being divided by 7 give as remainder 3. So 
the last day before this epoch is Thursday, and the number 
of days elapsed since the epoch of this method, if divided 
by 7, will give a remainder indicating the week-day, count- 
ing Friday as 1. The first day of this epoch corresponds 
to the day 1,991,819 of the Julian period (Schau). 


P. 53, 1..1.—It must be 28, not 38 (see preceding note) 
(Schram). 


DP. 53,1. 6.—We must add 1, if we wish to have the week- 
day of the date itself, not that of the, last day before it. 


}. 53, 1. 8—Here Friday is considered as the first day 
of the week, not, as in the Indian books, Sunday. This 
ought to have been remarked (Sriram). 


1. 53, 1. 9.—Alberuni’s notes to this method of Al- 
harkan are perhaps the weakest part of his work. His 
very first remark shows a complete misunderstanding of 
the whole calculation. The method 1s correct, for the 
months of the seventy-two years with which it begins are 
solar. If,as Alberuni would have them, they were lunar, 
and the rest of the months, as he understands it, were lunar 
too, then the calculation would simply be nonsense; for 
finding adhimiisa months 1s nothing elsa than finding the 
nuinber which we must add to convert solar months into 
lunar ones. But when the months are already lunar, how 
can one add anything to them to make them once more 
lunar? (Schram). 


P. 53, 1. 15.-—The example he works out is as erroneous 
as the remarks on the method itself. It must be clear to 
anybody who examines the method given on p. 52, that by 
the words (1. 29), ‘‘ Add thereto the months which have 
elapsed between the first of Shabiin of the year 197 and 
the first of the month in which you happen to be,” there 
can only be meant solar months. The anthor fixed the 
initial epoch in his calendar by saying “1 Sha biin 197,” 
instcad of fixing it in the Indian calendar by saying 
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* first Vaisakha 735.” This accidental circumstance, which 
is of no consequence, induced Alberuni to think that he 
was to take the interval in lunar months, as the Arabic 
calendar has only lunar months, and he did not notice 
that lunar months in this part of the calculation would be 
absolutely impossible. He takes, in fact, in the example, 
the interval in lunar months, for there are 2695 lunar 
months between the first Sha bin 197 and first Rabi‘ I. 422, 
and to these 2695 lunar months he adds the 864 months 
which he knows to be solar. Then he changes all these 
mingled months, of which the greatest part are already 
lunar, to lunar ones, as if they all were solar, and at last 
he wonders that the result is nonsense, and tries to amend 
the method. The only fault in the matter is that he did 
not understand the method. 

If we wish to exemplify the method of the canon A/- 
harkan in the cdse of our gauge-date, a. the first Caitra 
953 Sakakiila, we must proceed as follows :—Subtracting 
from 953 years 735 years I month, we get as interval 217 
years II months or 2615 solar months; adding thereto 
864 solar months, we have 3479 solar months. This 
multiplied by 7 and divided by 228 gives for the number 
of adhimiisa months 1061$5; adding the 106 adhimiisa 
months to the 3479 solar months, we. get 3585 lunar 
months, or 107,550 lunar days. We add 28, and multi- 
plying 107,578 by 11, we have 1,183,358, which number 
divided by 703 gives the number 168322 for the tinaritra 
days. Subtracting the 1683 finaritra days from the 
107,550 lunar days, we have 105,867 civil days. We 
add 1 in order to get the week-day of the first Caitra 953, 
and dividing by 7, we get as remainder 7. And as here 
Friday is considered as I, so 7 corresponds to Thursday, 
and the first Caitra 953 is found to be Thursday. By 
adding 105,867 to 1,991,819 we have for the first Caitra 
of the year 953 the day 2,097,686 of the Julian period, as 
it onght to be (SrAre ie). 


P. 53, 1. 33.—The emendation is as erroneous as the 
example was. The 25,958 days are counted from the 
epoch falling 40,081 days after that of Yazdajird to the 
first Shabin 197. But 25,958 days are equal to 879 
Arabic months, or 73 years and 3 months. Further, he 
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takes again the interval in lunar months, so that now in 
the amended method he has nothing but lunar months, 
which he changes to lunar months as if they were solar. 
So he gets a number which is, of course, absolutely errone- 
ous, but he thinks it to be correct, for in the last instance 
he commits a new fault by subtracting 1 instead of adding 
it. And so by an accidental combination of different faults 
he finds by chance a week-day which agrees with that of 
the ees before our gauge-date (Schram.) ; 


P. 54, 1. 12.—As the multiplications and divisions of 
this method have already been explained in the note to 
pp- 36 and 37, we have here to account for the constant 
numbers only which are inherent to the epoch. The 
epoch is 854 Sakakila, which :corresponds to the year 

1,972,948,033 of the kalpa. Multiplying 1,972,948,033 
by 12, we find 23,675,376,396 solar months, which mul- 
tiplied by 1,593,300,000, the adhimfsa months of a kalpa, 
and divided by 5 1,840,000,000, the solar months of a kalpa, 
give the quotient 727,661,5977°4°; as the number of 
adhimiisa months. Adding the 727,661,597 adhimisa 
months to the 23,675,376,396 solar months, we have 
24,403,037,993 lunar months or 732,091,139,790 lunar 
days. This latter number multiplied by 25,082,5 50,000, the 
{inaratra days of a kalpa, and divided by 1,602,999,000,000, 
thelunardaysofa kalpa, givesforthenumberof tinaritradays 
11,455,224,000347431. Subtracting the 11,455,224,000 
finaratra days from the 732,091,139,790 lunar days, we 
find as the number of civil days elapsed from the begin- 
ning of the kalpa to this epoch 720,635,915,790, a number 
which divided by 7 gives as remainder o. So, as the last 
day preceding the kalpa was a Saturday (see p. 28, |. 31), 
the last day before this epoch is also a Saturday, and 
any number of days elapsed since this epoch, if divided 
by 7, shows by its remainder the week-day counted from 
Sunday as 1. The fraction of the adhimisa months in- 


herent to the epoch has been found to be ;°45,3;. Now 


yuir's is equal to 2oraies, or very nearly 22 ; so we add 29 


before dividing by 65. The fraction of the finarftra days 
| 267073 
is 347481, Now again 347482 is equal to oSsattH or 


nearly $$$; so we add 686 before dividing by 703. 
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The first day of this epoch coincides with the day 
2,061,541 of the Julian period (Schram). 


P. 55, 1. 5.—This method consists in finding first the 
difference of the mean longitude of sun and moon. The 
numbers are Pulisa’s. There are in a caturyuga 4,320,000 
revolutions of the sun, and 57,753,336 revolutions of the 
moon. The difference, 53,433,336, is the number of lunar 
months. In every lunar month the moon gains one revolu- 
tion or 360 degrees over thesun. Dividing 53,433,336: by 
the solar years 4,320,000, we find as the number of lunar 
months belonging to one solar year 12332738. Soin every 
solar year the moon gains over the sun 12}3277% revolu- 
tions. 

Omitting the whole revolutions which have no interest, 
the moon gains over the sun 132778 revolutions, or, what 
is the same, 1 32,',/,4, degrees. Now ;33,4, degrees are equal 
to 46;°5; or to 4624 minutes. So the moon gains over 
the sun in every solar year 132 degrees 4634 minutes. 
By multiplying the number of years by 132 degrees 
4634 minutes, we find the number of degrees which 
the moon has gained in the given interval over the 
sun. Now if in the beginning of this epoch sun and 
moon had been together, this would be the difference 
of the mean longitude of sun and moon. But as this 
was only in the beginning of the caturyuga, but not at 
the moment of our epoch, there is an initial differ- 
ence between the longitudes of sun and moon which 
must be added. Our epoch, or the year 821 Sakakila, 
corresponds to the year 3,244,000 of the caturyuga. 
Multiplying 3,244,000 by the number of lunar months 
53,433,330, and dividing by the number of solar years 
4,320,000, we find that in these 3,244,000 years the 
moon gained over the sun 40,124,4773}2 revolutions. 
Dropping again the whole revolutions, we see that the 
moon was in advance of the sun at the moment of our 
epoch by 332 revolutions, or 112 degrees. ‘Therefore these 
112 degrees must be added, and all the numbers of this 
method tind in this their explanation. The result for our 
gauge-date, 358° 41’ 46”, is the number of degrees, minutes, 
and seconds by which the moon is in advance of the sun 
at the moment of the beginning of the solar year 821, that 
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is, in the moment when the sun enters Aries. As in the 
beginning of the luni-solar year sun and moon must have 
been in conjunction, the beginning of the luni-solar year 
has preceded that of the solar year by an interval which 
was just sufficient for the moon to make 358° 41’ 46” in 
advance of the sun. Now as the moon gains 360 degrees in 
a lunar month or 30 lunar days, so she gains 12” in every 
lunar day. Therefore dividing 358° 41’ 46” by 12, we get 
the number of lunar days and fractions by which the luni- 
solar year's beginning preceded that of the solar year. The 
fractions of the lunar days are changed to ghatis and casha- 
kas. Thereby we get 29 days 53 ghatis 29 cashakas as the 
time by which the beginning of the luni-solar year pre- 
ceded the sun’s entering Aries, in agreement with the frac- 
tion of the adhimiisa month found on p. 31, 1.17. For 
44532 adhimiisa months are also equal to 29 days 53 ghatis 
29 cashakas. The number 27 days 23 ghafis 29 cashakas 
which he gives, p. 55, 1. 25, is cbtained by dividing 328° 
41’ 46”, and not 358° 41’ 46”, by 12 (Schram). 


P. 55,1. 17.—The Arabic manuscript has 328 instead 
of 358. 


P. 55, 1. 33.—The number is 132° 4634, and not 132° 46’ 
34” (as the Arabic manuscript has). Therefore the pyortio 
annt is not 11° 3° 52” soil, but 11 days 3 ghatis 53 
cashakas 24”; and the portio mensis not 0° 55’ 19” 2qiii 
10i%, but o days 55 ghatis 19 cashakas 27/ii, 

The reason of this calculation is the following :—In 
a year or 12 solar months the moon gains over the sun 
132° 4634. As she gains 12 degrees in every lunar day, 
the twelfth part of these degrees will represent the sum 
of lunar days and their fractions which the solar year con- 
tains over 360, that is to say, the sum of adhimiésa days 
and their fractions. One solar month containing o 
adhimiisa days 55 ghatis 19 cashakas 27iii, the number of 
solar months within which one adhimfisa month or 30 
lunar days sum up. will be found by dividing 30 days by 
Oo days 55 ghatis ry cashakas 27”. ‘his gives 2 years 8 
months 16 days 3 ghati 55 cashaka. 


P. 56, 1. 1.—There must be » great lacuna, for the first 
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lines of this page are absolutely without meaning. I am 
inclined to attribute this lacuna to the source whence the 
author drew this information, 1.¢. the Arabic translation 
of Karanasira. 


P. 59, 1. 23.—The calculation should be made in the 
following manner :—The sum of days of the kaliyuga is 
multiplied by the star-cycles of a kalpa and divided by the 
civil days of a kalpa, viz., 1,577,916,450,000. So we get the 
revolutions and part of a revolution which the planet has 
made during the time elapsed since the beginning of the 
kaliyuga. But in the beginning of the kaliyuga all planets 
have not been in conjunction; this was only the case in 
the beginning of the kalpa. Therefore to the fractions 
of revolutions which the planet made since the beginning 
of the kaliyuga, we must add its place at this begin- 
ning itself, z.c. the fraction of a revolution which every 
planet had at the beginning of the kaliynga, the whole 
revolutions being of no interest. But Brahmagupta adds 
these numbers before dividing by the civil days of the 
kalpa, and this is quite natural, both fractions having by 
this proceeding the same divisor. Therefore what he calls 
the ‘basis, ought to be the frattion of every planet at the 
beginning of the kaliyuga multiplied by the civil days of 
the kalpa; but he has made a great mistake. Instead 
of multiplying the fractions by the civil days of a kalpa, 
viz., 1,577,916,450,000, he has multiplied them by the 
years of a kalpa, viz., 4,320,000,000. Therefore all num- 
bers given on p. 60 as the bases are entirely erroneous. 
To find the fractions for each planet and the bases we have 
the following calculation: From the beginning of the kalpa 
to that of the kaliyuga there have elapsed 1,972,944,000 
years ; so to get the places of the planets at the beginning 
of the kaliyuga we ought to multiply the revolutions 
of each planet by 1,972,944,000, and to divide them by 
the years of a kalpa, 4,320,000,000. As these two num- 
bers have the common divisor 432,000, we multiply the 
revolutions of each planet by 4567 and divide them by 
10,000. This will give us the place of the planet at the 
beginning of the kaliyuga. We have thus for the single 
planets :— 

For Mars, 2,296,828,522 revolutions multiplied by 4567 
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and divided by 10,000 give 1,048,961,5852% hg revoln-' 
tions; so the place of Mars at the. beginning the. kali- 3 


yoga is pity « of arevolution. . - 

= ercur 17,936,998 .984 revolutions multiplied by. 
4567 and divi ed b Y 10,000 give 8,191 827,435 yoy Tevo- 
lutions; so.the place of Mercury is 44%, revolutions. 

For J jupiter, 364,226,455 revolutions multiplied by 4 567 
and divided by 10,000 give 166,342,221 yyi'5 revolutions ; 
so his place is ,°°85, revolutions, 

For Venus, 7,022,389,492 revolutions multiplied by 

4567 | and mary by 10,000 give 3,207,125, 280% % 4; 80 
her place is ,°°,%4, revolutions. 

For Saturn, 146,567, 298 revolutions multiplied by 4567 
and divided by 10,000 give 66,937,284 y%%%%r revolutions ; 
and his place 1 is votoots Tevolutions. 

For the sun’s apsis, ; 480 revolutions multiplied by 4567 
and divided by 10,000 give 219yge'0s revolutions; and its 
place is yoo revolutions. 

For the moon’s ney , 488, 105,858 revolutions multiplied 
by-4567 and divided by 10,000 give 222,917,045 x00 
revolutions ; and its’ place is 345°, revolutions. 

For the moon’s n ©, 232,311,168 revolutions multiplied 
by 4567 and divided by 10,000 give 106,096, 5 10yy%5'°5 
revolutions; and its place is +4256, revolutions. 

Multiplying now the place of every planet by 1,577, 
916,450,000, we get the following bases for the single. 
planets :— 


_ For Mars, 1, $73,813,867,230. 
» Mercury, 1,566,555,451, 560. 
»» Jupiter, 1,5751549,575»325- 
», Venus, 1,572,235,950,780. 
9 Saturn, 1,572,551,534,070. ; 
», the sun’s apsis, 340,829,953,200. * 
» the moon’s apsis, 550,061,674,470. 
+, the ascending node, 671,561,241,120 (Schram). 


-P. 67, L 14. A.H. 161.— According to p- 15, the year was 
AH. 154. Cf. note to 1. 169. 


P. 71. _With the orbits of the planets of. ‘Serya-Sid- 
dhanta, xii. 90, note. — 


Pp. 74 8eq—As for the Arabic ‘Sentuilias of these 
pages, it deserves to-be noticed that— 
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Pe 34.—The notes on comets and other meteorolo = 
subjects, with which the author concludes his book, 
been taken from the Brthat-Samhitd of Varihamihira, 


Pp. 237-238.—This table of comets is taken from 
Brihat-Samhitd, chap. xi. 10-28. 
The children of the fire are called hutdgasutdh in Sans- 


krit, in Arabic WLI 03,|, which I cannot explain. 


Pp. 241-244.—This table of comets is taken from 
Brthat-Samhitd, chap. xi. 29-51. 

The reading we Say, instead of padmaketu, seems to 
be a mistake of the copyist for weds. 


P. 245. Book of the medicine of elephants.—On this and 
similar literature, cf. A. Weber, Vorlesungen tiber Indische 
Interaturgeschichte, p. 289. 
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P. 208.—On the Brahmin Bhatjia, of. note to i. 157. 
The names of the yogas which he mentions are not known 
to me from other sources. The names ganddnta, kdla-~ 
danda, and vaidhrita are certain, and éarh is probably 
varsha. = 


P, 209.—On Sripilla, of. note to i. 164. 


P, 210.—With the names of this table cf. Sdrya-Sid- 
dhdnta, ii. 65, note (also p. 432). The Sc; of the Arabic 


seems to be a mistake for SS vishkambha ; No. 15, s05S, 


a mistake for yS, ganda. 
Instead of dyushmant (name of the third yoga), the 
Arabic has S}\, (rdjakama ?); instead of vyatipdta it has 


wal (gatipdta ?). 


P. 211.—The contents of this astrological chapter are 
principally taken from the Laghwdtakam (1.e. the smaller 
book of nativity) by Varfhamihira, of which the chapters 
i. ii. have been translated.by A. Weber (Jndische Studien, 
2, 277 seq.), whilst the remainder has been translated by 
H.. Jacobi (De Astrologie Indice hori appellate origini- 
bus. Accedunt Laghwdtaki capita inedita iii.—xii., Bonn, 
1872). Alberuni does not always adhere to the order of 
the paragraphs which we have in the Sanskrit text, and _ 
for certain parts he seems to have drawn from some com- 
‘mentary. , 
The exact meaning of the term seconds of the stars (the 


‘same page, ll. 23, 24), excell al , is not known to me. 


. Pp. 213-215.—The table of planets is taken from chapters 
ii, iil. iv. of the Laghwjdtakam. : 
For the reading of the terms nawargika, vimisra, and 
shaddya (p. 215), I.am indebted to Prof. H. Jacobi, Kiel. 
The number 25, 4S, in the column with the heading The 
scale of their magnitude, seems to be a mistake for 3, t- 


Pp. 217-219.—This table of the zodiacal signs has been 
taken from Laghwdiakam, chap. 1. 


Pp. 221, 222.—This table of the’ Houses has been taken 
from Eaghiwdtakam, chap. i. 15. 
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G. Fliigel, Alkindt, genannt der Philosoph der Arater, 
Leipzig, 1857 (in vol. i. of the Abhandlungen fiir die Kunde 
des Morgenlandes). 


P. 201.—The names of the vishfis, as taken from the 
Sridhava (of Mahfadeva?—cf. note to ii. 120), are not 
known to me from a Sanskrit source. However, vadavd- 
mukha, ghora, and kdlardtri seem to be certain. The 


words 9¥ and ,3\s> might be plava and jrdla, but Jl 8? 
The other series of names of the vish{ts, according to 


Alkindi, which by a mistake have been omitted in the 
Arabic text, may be transliterated in this way :— 


(1.) Shalpt (Sdlapad¢é ?). 

(2.) Jamadid (yamyodadht ?). 

(3.) Ghora. 

(4.) Nastarinish. 

(s.) Darunt (dhdrint ?). 

(6.) KayAli. ' 

(7.) Bahayamani. 

(8.) Bikata (vyakta ?). | 

P. 204. On the yogas.—The contents of this chapter are 
near akin to those of chap. xi. of the Sdrya-Siddhdnta. 
Compare also in the same book ii. 65,66. The technical 
term péta, which literally means fal (for its astrological 
meaning, cf. J. c. xi. 5, note), has in Arabic been rendered 
by the word b,i.,, 4c. falling (page "| 11, 24), here ii. 207, 


208,209. In the Arabic text on p. 4,7, read Jw instead 
of al.ss , and to the word rem $d, 1. 16, it must be added that 
the manuscript has ,,)\ a. | 
P. 205.—On the Karanatilaka of Vijayanandin, ¢/. note 
to i. 156. : . 
P. 207.—The bhuktyantara has been explained, ii. 195. 


P. 208.—Sydvabala (?) seems to have been a Hindu 
from Kashmir who had become a Mnajim, and wanted, by 
means of an Arabic book, to be informed on certain chap- 
ers of Hindu astrology. The pronunciation Sydvabaila is 
ont certain. The Arabic manuscript has siydwpal, 
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A. the son of S. has dictated of the same (subject), is based 
on the theory of Pulisa.” This author seems to have been 
contemporaneous with Alberuni, as also Samaya (11. 188). 


P. 190. Vardhamihira.—Cf. note to i. 54. 2 
_ The term shagasiimukha is explained in aye see 
adhanta, xiv. 6, note. 


| i 191 —On the Parvan, cf. chap. Ix. 


P, 192. Sarnhitd. —The author quotes here the Brihat- 
Samhita, chap. xxxii. 24-26. 


P. 192.—On. the book Sridhava, ¢f. note to 1. 157 and 
li. 120. Is the word =sarvadhara? 


P. 194. —With the theory of the karanas, cf. Sirya- 
Siddhanta, ii. 67-69. 


P. 195.—For an explanation of the term cide of. 
Strya-Siddhdanta, i. 27, note. 


P. 197.—The names of the common karanas are found 
in Sdrya-Siddhdnia, ii. 69, note. 

The other names are Indian numerals of a vernacular 
stamp. The corresponding Sindhi forms are barkhu (?), dt6, 
trié, cothd, panj6, chahd, saté, athé, nad, daha, yd hd, bdr. hé, 
térhd, codhé. Cf. ‘T'rumpp, “Sindhi Grammar,” pp. 158, 174. 
The form pancdht (=the 15th) has, as far as I can see, no 
analogy: in the vernacular dialects. 


P. 199. —Sarirkrdnti means the san’s entrance into a sign 
of the zodiac. Cf. Sdrya-Siddhdnta, xiv. 10, note. — 


P. 200. Alkindt. —The way in which this scholar has 
transformed the Hindu theory of the haranas is instruc- 
tive, as showing how Indian subjects were handled by the 
Arabs before Alberuni, even by the most learned and 
enlightened among them. The first knowledge of these 
things was probably communicated to the Arabs by the 
translation of the Brahma-Siddhdanta(Sindhind) and x han- 
pakhadyaka (Arkand) of Brahmagupta. On Alkindi, of. 
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P. 183. se inant —Cf. Wilson “ Essays,” 
li. 208. | 


P. 183 —Cdméha seems to be x catvrdade magha 
mansartagu=minsishtaka, pirdrtaku=ptrdshtaka, and 
ee Cf. Wilson, “ Essays,” ii. 183, 
184, 181. 


P. 183.—The festival dhola seems to be identical with 
holi, holtka or dol-jatré. Cf, Wilson, p. 147,210. Instead 


of dhola the Persian translation of Gardézt has dys hélt. 
P, 184. Stvarétri.—Cf.. Wilson, p- 210. 


P. 184.—Piyattanu is perhaps = pipdshtamt. Cf. 
pipashtaka. 


P. 186.—On the 15th Magha, as the beginning of 
kaliyuga, of. Wilson, ‘‘ Essays and Lectures,” ii. p. 208. 
Alberuni seems to have taken his information regarding 


the yugddyd or beginning of a yuga from Vishnu-Purdna, 
Iif. chap. xiv. p. 168. 


P. 187, 1. §.—The number of lunar days, I {603,000,010 
(sic MS.), must, according to Dr. Schram, be altered to 
1,603,000,080. 


iP. 188. Vishuwva.—On tho use of this term in scctncan, 
of. Strya-Siddhdnta, iii. 6, note. 


P. 188.—On Samaya (?), of. note to i. 336. _ 


P. 189, 1. 17, after the pri —The solar year is 365 days 
15! 304% 22H 30iv, not 365 days 30! 22/1 3oii! oly, Accord- 

ingly the last line must run thus: ‘(t.e. 1 day 15! 30! 2aiii 
30" are equal to $927)” (Schram). 


_ P. 190, 1. 7.—The bhagahara i is not 572, as the mant- 
script has, but 576, and the fraction WH (Schram). 


P. 190. — Auliatta (?). The name is written ut tndyl 
uss\qs. A more literal rendering is this: “ And that which 
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laires des Hinudous, Paris, 1834. This chapter, as well as 
the preceding one, would perhaps receive much light from 
the Jyotirvidhdbharanam, chap. xxi. Cf. Weber, “ Journal 
of the German Oriental Society,” vol. xxii. p. 719, and 
XXiv. p. 399. 

This chapter has been translated into Persian by Abfi- 
Said Gardezf (manuscript of the Bodleian Library in 
Oxford, Ouseley 240). Cf. note to ii. 6. | 


P. 178. Agdis.—The Arabic has only wal, which 


might be something like ajya-divasa. 

Muttai.—This pronunciation is given by the manuscript. 
The name, not to be confounded with the Arabic name 
Mattd (Matthsous), is perhaps identical with the name of 
a prince of Siwistan mentioned by Elliot, ‘“‘ History of 
India,” i. 145-153. 

Hindolt-caitra.—Cf. Dola-ydird or Holt of Wilson, 


p. 223. 
Bahand.— Vide Wilson, /. c., and vasanéa, here ii. 179. 
P. 179. Gaur-t-r.—Cf. note to ii. 177. 

P. 180. Gdihat (?), &c.—In the Arabic text the word L. 


must be added before ,aky. 

In the following line there is a lacuna, which in my 
translation I have filled up by the help of the Persian 
translation of Gardézi which rons thus :— 

SANSI5 jay ppl pdt SF yy eed joy cytly (Sic) Oy Hels 
Lind pleb |, In another place Gardést writes —-'S- 

P. 181.—On Jtvasarman, ef. note to i. 164.. 

P, 182. Kért (?).—This is perhaps only a misspelling of 
the Arabic onpyist for (.33§, Kandt (Gandt Ribdt-ala’mtr). 
Cf. note to i. 317, and Elliot, ‘‘ History of. India,” ii. 112, 
150; iv. 138; Bathakt, ed. Morley, p. 274. It is the 
place where King Masfd was murdered. 

P. 182. Dtbdlt=dtpdvali (row of lamps).—Cf. Wil- 
son, “Glossary of Technical Terms,” p. 114. Gardezt has 
cslye, dbralt. 
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tatrns Avev od’ drodiSpdoKey, «.7.A. 7d Oeods elvac Hpov 
Tovs eripeoupévovs Kai Hpas tovs dvOpdrous ev tay Krnpdrov 
tois Oeois efvac. 


P. 174.—For the Vishnu-Purdna, vide note to i. §4. 
The reading Duve is not certain, as the Arabic text has 
only —§90- | | 

The names Dilipa, Dushyanta, and Yaydti have been 
verified by means of the index to Vishnu-Purdna. 


P. 175, last line.—On the festival of the birth of Vasu- 
deva-Krishna (Krishnajanmdshtami), cf. Weber, “ Indian 
Antiquary,” 1874, p.. 21; 1877, p. 161; Zeitschrift der 
Deutschen Morgenlandischen Gesellschaft, vi. p. 92. 


_P.176,1. 11.—The Arabic manuscript has ‘gil, ¢.e. déaj. 


For the word atfdj{aja, cf. H. H. Wilson, “Essays and 
Lectures,” ii, 232. 


P. 176,1. 19. Devasint.—The latter half of this word is 
apparently a derivation from the root svay=to sleep. In 
Prakrit sleep = sivino (Sanskrit svapna). Vide Vararuct,i. 3. 


P. 177, 1. 20.—Deotthini, also called deotthdn and 
ditthwan. Cf. H. H. Wilson, “Glossary of Technical 
Terms,” pp. 133, 134, 143, and “ Memoirs on the History, 
Folklore, and Distribution of the Races of the North- 
Western Provinces of India,” by H. Elliot, edited by J. 
Beames, i. 245. 


P. 177.—The here-mentioned bhishma-paiica-rdtri seems 
to be identical with the bhishma-paficakam mentioned by 
Wilson, “ Essays and Lectures,” ii. 203. 


P. 177.—The name Gaur-t-r, 3,$, occurs also ii. 179, 
and is apparently a vernacular form for gauri-tritiyd. Cf. 
Wilson, i. 2. p. 185. 


P. 178.—With this calendar of festivals are to be com- 

: the treatise of H. H. Wilson, “The Religious 
estivals of the Hindus,” in his “ Essays and Lectures,” ii. 
p- 151 seqg., and Garcin de Tassy, Notice sur les fétes popu- 
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P. 166.—For the first quotation’ from Phedo, 81n, ¢f. 
note toi. p.65. The second quotation can hardly be iden- 
‘tified with any passage in Phado. Perhaps it is derived 
from a commentary on the following words, 810 :— 

GAAG ScecAnupevnv ye, oluas, bxd rot cwparoasdsois, 6 ary 7 
Gutria re al cvvovcia Tov gdparos Sa Td det Evveivas kat did 


THY wodAHy peAerny everroinoe Evpdvroy. 


P. 167.—The quotation from Phedo is found 115c— 
116A :— 

Odrrupey dé'ce tiva tpérov ; Srws av, Efmy BotAno be, édvirep 
ye AdByré pe kal pH expiyw tyas, x.7.r. 

éyyujoarbe otv pe pds Kpirwva, épn, rv évavriay éyytnv 7 
qv odtos mpds Sucacras yyyvaro, odtos pév yap H pny Tapapeveir . 
ipets 82 9 piv ph wapapeveiv éyyvijoace, reddy droOdvu, dda. 
otxncer ae amivra, iva Kpirwy pgov dépy, cat pr) opay pov 
Td THpa. 7 Katdpevoy 7) KaTopuTTopevov ayavaxtTy trép éuov ws 
Seva rdoyovros pyde-Atyy v.77 Tapp, os t) mporiGeras Zwxpary 
h exépes 7 xaropurret, «.7.X. 

“GAAA Oappeiv re xpy Kat davas rovpdy capa Odrrev «ai 
Odrreayv ottws, rus dv cor didrov 7 Kal padrtwra Hyp voutpov 
elvac, 


P. 168. Galenus, &e.—I do not know the Greek original 
of this quotation. Cf. note toi. p. 35. 


P, 169.—The words of Vasudeva are a quotation from 
Bhagavad-Gitd, viii. 24. 


P.1 71. Johannes Grammaticus.—Cf. note to i. 36. 


P. 171.—The two quotations from Phedo are found in 
620 :— | | 
ivws Toivoy TavTy ovK dAoyov pi) MpoTEpoy avrov dwroxrwvivas 
Seiv, mpiv dvdyny teva Oeds ércrépyy, Gowep Kat riv viv Hpiv 
wapovcay, 
And 62B :— 
ds dv reve dpoupg éopev of dvOpurros kat ov Sei 5) davrdv éx 
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the Hindu Shah. The same double rule existed in 
Khwirizm, 

About A.D. 950-975 the city of Kabul was already 
Muslim, whilst the suburb was inhabited by the Hindus 
(and by Jews). Kabul was the coronation-city for the Pala 
dynasty, as Konigsberg in Prussia for the Hohenzollerns. 
Even when they ceased to reside in. K&bul, they had to be 
crowned there. : 

By the Ispahbad, mentioned by Alberuni, I under- 
stand the Hindu governor who ruled over the city for the 
Pala king. Our author applies a title of the Sasanian 
empire to the official of a Hindu empire. 

In what year the negotiation referred to by Alberuni 
took place is not known. Perhaps under Ma’min, when 
the city was definitely ceded to the Muslim conquerors. 

It seems to have been the public opinion among Mus- 
lims that Hindus considered fornication as lawful, as Ibn 
Khurdfdhbih expresses it (Elliot, “ History of India,” i. 
13), whilst, according to Alberuni, they considered it in- 
deed as unlawful, but werd lax in punishing it. 


P. 157.—The Buyide prince ‘Adud-aldaula, who held. 
Persia under his sway, died a.H. 372=A.D. 982. . Not long 
before Alberuni wrote, the last of their dominions had been 
annexed to the empire of Mahmfid of Ghazna. 


P. 15§8.—’Iyfs Ibn Mu Awiya was judge in Basra under 
the Omayya Khalif Omar Ibn ‘Abdalaziz, and died there, 
A.H. 122=A.D. 740. : 


P, 159.—With the author’s description of the ordeals, 
of. Manu, viii. 114 seq., and a translation of the chapter on 
ordeals from the Vydvahdra Mayjikha by GQ. Bihler, in 
“Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal,” 1867, vol. 
‘XXXV. pp. 14 seqg.; Stenzler, Die Lndischen Gottesurthetle, in 
Letischrift der Deutschen Se Cater faa Gesellschaft, ix. 
p-661. The last-mentioned kind of ordeal (p. 160) is also 
described in Elliot’s “ History of India,” i. 329 (the Sindian 
ordeal of fire). 


P. 164. According to a passage in the book Munu.—Cf. 
Manu, ix. 118. 
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P. 147.—The story of the head of Brahman is part of 
the legend of Siva’s fight with the Asura Jalandhara. (f. 
Kennedy's ‘“‘ Researches,” p. 456. 


P. 149.—This and the following chapters treat of subjects 
which are discussed more or less in every Indian law-book, 
as in those of Manu, Apastamba, Gautama, and others. 
Alberuni, however, does not seem to have drawn directly 
from any of these books, but rather from his own experi- 
ence, from what his Pandits had told him, and what he 
himself had observed during his stay in India. 


P. 153.—Alhajj4éj was governor of Babylonia during 
twenty years under the Omayyade Kalif ‘Abdulmalik 
(684-704) and his son Alwalid (704-714). 


P. 153. That a Brahmin and a Canddla are equal to 
him.—Cf. the saying of Vyisa, the son of Pardéara, here 


vol. i. p. 44. 


P. 155.—On the forbidden degrees of marriage, ¢/- 
Manu, iii. 5. 


P. 156.—On yarbdidhdna, stmarvtonnayanam, &c., cf. the 
Dharmasdstra of Gautama, viii. 14; also the Grihyasitras 
of Aévalayana, i. 13, 14. 


P. 157. Thus, when Kdbul was conquered, &e.—The sen- 
tence added in brackets to indicate the meaning of the 
author's words, as I understand them, ought to run thus: 
“(which proves that he abhorred the eating of cows’ -neat 
and sodomy, but that he did not consider harlotry as 
anything baneful or unlawful).” 

The detail in the history of Kfbul here alluded to is 
not known from other sources, ¢.g. Balddhurt. During the 
Omayya Kaliphate of Damascus, both Kfibul and Sijis- 
tan bravely fought against the Muslims. During certain 
years they were subdued and had to pay tribute, but 
Kabul always remained under the sway of its Hindu 
(Brahmin) kings of the Pila dynasty. It was incorporated 
into the Kalif’s empire under the Abbaside Ma’miin; it 
had to receive a Mnslim governor, but retained at his side 
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Pp. 134, 135.—With this description of Aryavarta of. 
Manu, ii. 17 seg.; Vasishtha, i. 12; and Baudhayana, 1. 
I, 9-12 (“Sacred Laws of the Aryas,” translated by G. 
Buhler, Oxford, 1879-82). 


P. 135.—On the vegetables which must not be eaten, 
cf. Manu, v. 5, and VAsishtha, xiv. 33. Ndlt seems to be 
= Sanskrit ndlikd. 7 


P. 136.—The contents of this chapter are nearly related 
to Vishnu-Purdna, book III. chap. viii. 


P. 137.—The story of King Rama, the Brahmin, and the 
Canddla, taken from the Rdémdyana, vide in Wilkins’ 
“Hindu Mythology ” (Calcutta, 1882), p. 319. 


Pp. 137, 138.—The two quotations of Alberuni from 
the Bhagavadgitd can hardly be compared with any pas- 
sage in the book in its present form. Cf. note to i. 29. 


P. 139.—On the agvamedha or horse-sacrifice, cf: Cole- 
brooke, ‘‘ Essays,” i. 55, 56. 


Pp. 140, 141.—This legend, as given on the authority of 
the Vishnu-Dharma, is not known to me from a Sanskrit 
source. 


P. 142.—As the original of this quotation from the 
Purdyas is not known to me, the pronunciation of tome of 
the proper nouns remains uncertain. 


P. 143.—The story of Sagara, Bhagiratha, and the 
Ganges, is related by H. H. Wilson, ‘“‘ Works,” vol. 11. p. 
168. Cf. also Wilkins’ “ Hindu Mythology,” p. 385. The 
source of this legend is the first book of Rdmdyana. 


P. 145.—I do not know the original of this quotation 
from Varahamihira’s Samhitd. 


Pp. 145, 146.—The words here attributed to Saunaka 
are probably taken from the Vishnu-Dharma. Cf. note 
to i. 54. 
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No. 30, ,e-- The name of the thirtieth year is dur- 


mukha. Perhaps the reading o> has risen from a 
wrong division of these words (viii. 38)— 3 | 
| manmatho ’sya paratagsca durmukhah, 

so as to represent the elements -ca dur-, : 

No. 34, “~~ (Sarva), seems to be a mistake for farvart 
or sarvarin. 

No. 40, pardvasu is the reading of some manuscripts 
for parabhdva. Cf. Kern, various readings to vili. 41. 

No. 48. This: year is called dxanda by Kern, but the 
reading of Alberuni, vikrama, occurs also in Sanskrit 
manuscripts. Cf. various-readings to viii. 45- 

No. 56. The 4&3 of the text seems to be a blunder of 
the copyist for dundubhi (viii. 50). 

No. 57. andra or amgdri, the reading of certain manu- | 
scripts instead of udgd7t (villi. 50). 

No. 58 and 60. The words US (instead of SUS,) and 


¥ =raktdksha and kshaya, seem to be examples of a 


phonetic change between sh and 7. 
The same list of names is given in Surya-Siddhdnta, i. 
55, note. | 


P. 130.—With this chapter on the four parts of the life 
of a Brahman cf. Vishnu-Purdna, book III. chap. ix. | 


P. 131.—The complete verse of Bashshfr is this— 
‘‘ The earth is dark, but the fire is bright, 
And the fire is worshipped, since there is fire.” 

This is the saying of a man whose parents had come as 
prisoners of war from Tukh&ristfin on the Upper Oxus, 
but he was born in Basra, and lived in Bagdad under the 
‘Khalif Almahdi. As he stood under the accusation of 
being a heretic (Zoroastrian or Manichzan), or, accordin 
to another version, because he had composed satirical 
verses on the Khalif, he was, notwithstanding his great 
age, sentenced to be beaten, and died in consequence, A.H. 
167=A.D. 784. Gf. Ibn Khallikan, Vita, No. 112. 


P. 134, l. 1.—The south, as the direction foreboding evil, 
has already once been mentioned in connection with the 
islands Lank& and Vadavimukha, vide i. 307, 308. 
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Vili. 9, pp. 327 seq., and Vishnu-Purdna, II. viii., notes on 
pp. 276, 277. = 

Instead of Mitra, the deity presiding over Anuradha, it 
would perhaps be better to write Maitra, and in the 
Arabic pre (Vishnu-Purdna, ii. p. 277). | 

The latter part of this list in the Arabic text is not free 
from confusion. | 

The regent of Uttarabhidrapadaé is placed side by side 
with Pfrvabhadrapada, whilst the latter station is left 
without its regent, which is aja ekapdt (Strya-Siddhdnta, 
p- 343). A part of this word seems to be extant in the 
square for agvint, which has ,LS ,2!. Perhaps this is to be 
read afvin ajaikapdd, s\sSe-\ 55!, in which case the Arabic 
copyist has made two blunders, dropping parf of the word 
ajatkapdd and placing it in the wrong square. 


P. 123.—On the sixty-years cycle cf. Sdrya-Siddhdnta, 
1 55, and xiv. 17; Varahamihira, Brihat-Samhitd, viii. 
20-53. 


P. 125.—For the names Samvateara, Parivatsara, &c., cf. 
Brihat-Samhitd, viii. 24; Sitrya-Siddhdnta, xiv. 17, note ; 
Weber, Ueber den Vedakalender genannt Jyotisham, p. 
34-36. 

Pp. 127, 128.—The dominants of the single dustra are 
given in Brihat-Samhitd, chap. viii. 23. 

_- The names of the single years exhibit some differences 
from the Sanskrit text (Brihat-Samhitd, viii. 27-52). 

No. 8, Uwe instead of bhdva, has risen from a wrong 
division of the words of the text— 

. Srimukhabhdvasdhvau, 
Le. Srimukha-bhdva-sthvau. 

No. 9, us® instead of 9 =yuvan, is perhaps a mis- 
take of the copyist of the Arabic text. 

No. 15, us visha (in Kern’s edition vyishe), is not a 
mistake, but a different reading. The word in brackets 
(Vrishabha) is to be cancelled. 

No. 18, 25, natu, cannot be combined with pdrthiva. 
It corresponds to natarv. ‘Cf. Kern’s various readings to 
chap. vili. 35. aa | 
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P, 106.—The author’s theory of thé origin of the Diba- 
' jit has already been mentioned, vol. i. 233. 


P. 110.—As to the strictures of the author on the sin- 
cerity of Brahmagupta, cf note to p. 25 (here ii. p. 263). 
The passages which excited the indignation of Alberuni 
do not express the view of Brahmagupta, but were simply 
taken by him from older books—in fact, written pirva- 
Sdstrdnusdrena. Cf. Kern, translation of Brihat-Samihitd, 
note to chap. ill. v. 4 (p. 445). 


P. 114, 1. 12. Kinds of eclipses—Read instead of this, 
colours of the eclipses. On Alkhwirizmi, cf. note to ii. 79. 
_ What the author here mentions as a view of the Hindus, 
agrees literally with Stirya-Siddhdnia, vi. 23. 


P. 116.—On the Khandakhddyaka, the Sanskrit original 
of the Arabic Sindhind, cf. note to i. 153, 154. 


P, 118.—On the Brihajjdtakam of Varahamihira, cf. 
note to i. 219. 


P. 119.—Rules for finding the dominants or regents of 
the day, month, and year are given in the Sérya-Sid- 
dhdita, i. §1, 52; xii. 78, 79. 


P. 120.—On the sridhava (?) of Mahadeva, not to be 
confounded with the book of the same title by Utpala, 
of. note to 1, 157. 


P. 120. Table of the serpents.—The names of this table 
must be compared with the names in Vishnw-Purdna, ii. 
74,285. The words Suku and Cabrahasta seem to be mis- 
takes of the Arabic copyist for Vdsuki and Cakrahasta. 


P, 121.—The names of the dominants of the planets are 
not known to me from a Sanskrit source. Therefore the 
pronunciation of some of them remains uncertain. 


Pp. 121, 122.—The names of the dominants of the 
‘Nakshatras are given by A. Weber, Ueber den Vedakalen- 
der Namens Jyotisham, p. 94. Of. also Stirya-Siddhanta, 
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_P. 89, 1. 32.—In the Arabic text, p. ri-1, 15, read Wall 
instead of .2%!. The number of years is 1800, not 2800. 


P. 90. Kdldmiéaka.—This term (also kdldnsa) is ex- 
plained in Sdrya-Siddhdnta, note to ix. 5. 
- The work Ghurrat-alztjdt, only once mentioned, is per- 
haps identical with the Kitdb-als ghurra, which Alberani 
quotes in his “Chronology” (my translation, p. 1 
passim). Its author was Abd-Muhammad Aln@’ ib Alarealt, 
who has used the work of Yakab Ibn Tarik. Cf. note to 


1, 169. 


P. go, 1, 21. _—Fmendation of the khandakhddyaka (also 
on p. gr), z.e. Uttarakhandakhadyaka. 

On Vijayanandin (I. 26), the author of Karanatilaka, ef. 
note toi. p. 156. 


P. 101.—The enumeration of mountains, here taken 
from the Matsya-Purdya, may be checked by the help of 
Vishnu-Purdna, ii. 141, note 2, and ii. 191 seq. The last 
name is written bahdshir in the Arabic, which I cannot 
identify with an Indian name. Perhaps it is a blunder 
for mahdshtr, which might represent mahdégaila. Vue 
Vishnu-Purdna, IT. iv. p. 197. 


P. 101.—On the Aurval egend, ¢f. Vishnu-Purdna, Jil. 
Vill. p. 81, note. 


P. 102.—The story of Soma, the husband of the daughters 
of Prajipati (the lunar stations), occurs in its elements 
already in the Vedic period. Cf. H. Zi Zimmer, Altindisches 


Leben, pp. 355, 375- 


P..104.—On the Hindu theory of ebb and flow, ¢/. 
Vishnu-Purdna, ii. 203, 204. The two names, of which I 
have not found the Indian equivalents, are written baharn 
‘and tuhar 3 in the Arabic. 


FE. 105. The Vishnu-Purdna. scys.—The author seems 
to refer to Vishnu-Purdna, II. iv. p. 204: “The rise and 
fall of the waters of the different seas is five hundred and 
ten (not 1500) inches” (or finger-breadths). 
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(1.) Jadvcll jill means the true distance = Sanskrit 
mandakarna. 

(2.) That pgiell jail means the true distance of the 
shadow’s end ; and 

(3.) Sinus totus, aC Ww> = Sanskrit trijted or trijyd, 


means fhe sinus of three zodiacal signs or gO degrees, te. the 
radius. 


P. 74; ll. 17, 18.—Instead of TC = ee the Arabic manu- 


script has KC = é » which has been corrected by Dr. 
Schram. 


P. 75,1. 34.—The lacuna must be something like the 
following :—‘“‘ For KC must be divided by the divisor kept 
in memory ” (Schraze). 


P. 78, 1. 27.—This and the two following passages are 
not clear. Alberuni does not seem to have understood 
the subject, for the shadow is neither the greatest nor the 
mean, but the true shadow ; and the shadow from which 
one is to subtract, z.c. 1581, is nothing else than the earth's 
diameter, which also is neither the mean nor the greatest, 
but always the same (Schram). 


P. 79.—Alkhwirizmt is mentioned here and ii. 114 (on 
the various colours of eclipses). According to Fihrest, 
p. fr vir, he composed an epitome of the Sindhind (Brahma- 
Siddhanta). He is famous as the author'of a work on 
algebra, edited by Rosen, London, 1831. Cf. also L. 
Rodet, L’ Algébre @ Alhiwdriemt.ct les Methodes Indienne ct 
Greeque (‘Journal Asiatique,” 101 (1878), pp. § seq.). 


P. 82. Z'wo suns, two moons, &c.—This theory, as well 
as the expression fish (a name for the polar star ?), seem 
to be of Jaina origin. C/. Colebrooke, “ Essays,” ii. 201. 


P. 84.—C/. with this table of the Nudshatras a paper of 
-Thibaut, “ The Number of the Stars constituting the several 
Nakshatras according - to Brahmagupta, &c.,”’ the “ Indian 
Antiquary,” 1885, p. 43; also Golebrooke, “‘Hssays,” i 
284, and Siirya-Sildhdnta, p. 321. 


INDEX I. 


&= Aditya, i. 215 

abda, ij. 118 

abdhi, i. 178 

Abhapari, i. 200 

Abbistala, i. 230 

Abhi, i. 803 

abhijit, i. 340, 341, 342; ii. 66, 
86, 87, 127 

Abhtra, i i 800, 301, 302 

abhra, i i. 178 

aan, Ae 1. 299 


. 156 
head it, ii. 143 
darda, i. 
Adhaka, i i, 162, 163, 164 
adhas, i. 290 
adhimasa, ii. 20 seq., 23; universal 
or partial, ii. 23 
Adhishthana, i 1. 207; ii. 181 
adhomukha, i. 61 
Adi, i. 178 ; ii. 23 
&di-purana, i. 130 
diti, ii. 121 
dittahaur, i. 206 
Aditya, i. 116, 179, 215, 216, 291 
Adityavara, i. 218 
Aditya-purfna, i. 130, 168, 217, 
229, 230, 232, 248, 368 
Adityaputra, i 1215 
adri, i. 178 
aga, i. 178 


Agni, i. ish, 178, 242,842, 357, 


368, 394; ii. 121, 125 
Agniba (!), i. 394 
Agnidhra, i. 394 
agnihotrin, i. 102 


Agnijihva, i. 231 
Agnimukha, i. 231 
Agnitya, i. 302 
Agniveda, i. 159 
agokfru, i, 220 
ahan, i. 368 ; ii. 26 
ahankara, i. 41 
ahargana, i. 355, 368; ii. 26, 27 
seq., 34, 46 seq., 48, 60, 116, 184 
&harf, ii. 179 
Ahirbudhnya, i. 342; ii. 66, 122 
&hof, ii. 180 
ahoratra, i. 359 
aindra, i. 135 
AirAvata, ii. 246 
aiéAna, i. ee 297 ; ii. 202 
aiéAnya, i . 
Aja, i. 342 3 358 
Aja, ekap&d, ii. 122 
A jodahs (AyodhyA§), i. 200 
1 


172 
akshauhint, i. 179, 403, 407, 408 
akshi, i. 17 
Alika, i. 300 
Alfspar, i. 203 . 
Amarfvatt, i. 271 
Amarfvatipura, i. 271 
amfvéasya, i. 348 ; ii. 185, 197 
ambara, i. 178, 308 
ambaratala, i. 230 
Ambarisha, i. 113 
Ambashtha, i. 301 
amrita, i. 54, 253, 262, 844; ii. 107 


-arhéaka, i. 140, 144 


arhéaya, ii. 227 - 

améu, i. 217, 230 
améumant, i. 217 

anala, ii. 1 23 
Anandapfla, 1.135; ii. 13 
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ering i. 287, 247, 298 
n&r, i. 205 

Anartta, i. 800, 302 

Andhra, i. 299, 300, 301 

Andhradeés, i. 173 

Audhrt, i. 173 

andi, i. 161, 162, 168 

aga, i. 178, 801 

adghra, ii, 128 


— i. 181, 215, 291, 390; ii. 


ne i, 166 

Anbilv4ra, i. 153, 205 ; 

antkint, i. 407 

Anila, i. 342 

Antfla, i. 248 

Aniruddha, i. 398 

Afijana, i. 300 

anka, i i. 174 

anta, i. 220 

Antaka, i i. 342 

avtara, i. 178 ; ii. 195 

Antardvipa, i. 802 

Antariksha, i. 398 

Gntarikshya, ii. 235 

Anutarvedi, i. 211 (notes). 

Antabéilé, i. 257 

antya, i. 175 

antyaja, i. 101 

anu, '. 337 

AnublAéda, i. 231 

anuradhd, i i. 218, 391, 898 ; ii, 85, 
86, 122, 176 

Andrn, i. 258 

Anutapté, i. 262 

anuuvatsara, ii. 125 

Anuviéva, i, 803 

A&paddharma, i, 133 

Apérhmrti, i. 394 

apdna, i. 339 

Apara (!), i. 394 

Aparainta (1), 3 ji. 300 

Aparintaka, i i. 802 

Apas, i. 842 ; ii, 122 
pastamba, i. 131 

apratidbryisbya, i. 372 

apsaras, i. 247, 248 

Apstr, i, 202 

&pta-purana-kara, i, 237 

‘fra, i. 215 

aranya, i. 133 

Aravambnshtha, i, 302 

arbuda, i. 176 

arbudam, i. 177 

ardhanfyart, i. 178 

Ardto, i. 202 


il, 6, 7 


pobre i. re ii, 66, 84, 86, 121 


orghe, ii, 9 

Arhbant, i. 119, 13] 

Arhata (f), ii, 142 

Ari, i. 80 0° 

Arjuna, i. 29, 52, 352, 408 ; if, 188 
rjunayana, i. i. 302 

none ihe 215, 217; ii. 126 

Arki, i. 

yeni i. 200 

Aror, i. 205, 260 

artha, i. 17 

Arthayashava (#), i. 299 

Aruné, i. 259 

Aruna, i. 255 ; ii. 143, 238 

Arundhatt, i. 390 
runi, i. 394 

Arvagudhans (?), i. 808 

ary4, i. 1 

Rote 156, 168, 225, 227, 244, 
246, 266, 267, 268, 276, 277, 280, 
370, 378, 376, 377, 386 ; ii. 16, 17, 
. 18, 19, 33, 111, 190 
ryabhata (of Kusnmapura), i i. 176, 
246, 316, 330, 835, (870 

Avyaka, i, 2 i, 254 

sa aaa 217, 242, 342; ii. 121, 
1 


99 
GryAshtagato, i. 157, ing 
dryAvarta, i. 173; it 6 


48, i. 

ASdla (), i, 230 

Aéana (?), i. 358 

Arfivil, i. 209 

Asbati (7), i, 215 

Aécarvart, i. 387 

fishadha, i. 211, 217, 218, 357, 858, 
403; ii. 96, 99, 100, 173, 176, 
179, 193 

ashta, i. 178 . 

ashtaka, ii. 188 

ashti, i i. 179 


Ast, i. 202 5 


asipattravana, i. 61 

asita, i. 215 ; ii. 235 
Alesha, i. 218, 291; ii. 84, 121 
Asmaka, i. 800, 302 
fsphujit, i. 215 

Aéramavasa, i. 183 

agoka, ii. 180 

Astagiri, i. 302 

aathi, it 241 

asura, i. 90, 247, 325, 331 
agvamedha, i, 133 ; : ii, 2, 139 
ASvavadana, i. 301 
Aévamukha, i. 262 
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Aévatara, i. 231, 247 
agvattha, i, 86 ; ii. 140, 141 
Advatthdman, i. 183, 394, 898, 405, 
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Advayuja, i. 217, 218, 858, 408 ; ii. 
98, 178, 177, 179, 186, 193 

aévin, i. 160, 178; ii. 122, 128 

aévini, i. 218, 242, 369; ii. 84, 86, 
122, 128 

atala, i. 280 

Atavya, i. 300 . 

Atharvanaveda, i. 127, 129 

atidbriti, i. 179 

atin, ii. 197 

Ativ&man, i. 394 

ativahika, i.63 ~ 

ftman, i. 351 

&trnapurusha, i. 821 

Atreya, i. 163, 300, 388 

Atri, i. 131, 291, 801, 890, 894 

attataja, ii. 176 

atvh (7), i. 348 

atyashti, i. 179 

Audumbara, i. 300 

Auliatta (?), ii. 190 

Aurya, ii. 101 

Autata (1), i. 387 

auttami, i. 387 

are ii. 38, 43, 47, 48, 50, 51, 53, 

4 

Avaneya, i 215 

Avanti, i. 298, 801 

Avarta, ii. 244 

avasarpint, i. 371 

avasvisa, i, 339 

avyakta, i. 40 

ayana, i. 3566, 866 ; ii. 118 
yan (?), i. 257 

fyurdaya, ii. 228 

ayuta, i. 175 

ayutam, i. 176, 177 


b= Budha, i. 215 
Babrab&n, i. 206 
Badara, i. 802 

badhatau (¢), i. 101, 102 
Baga, i, 208 

Baha, i. 261 

bahand, ii. 178 
Bahimarvara, i. 261 
Bahr6j (v. Bibroj), 1. 205, 261 
B&hudasa (1), i. 259 
bahudh&nya, ii. 127 
bakshata (?), ii. 208 
bala, ii, 226, 230 
Balabandhu, i. 387 
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Balabhadra, i. 156, 157, 158, 225, 
227, 236, 238, 248 (1), 241, 243, 244, 
246, 278, 274, 275, 279, 281, 282, 
817, 401, 403 ; ii. 70, 75, 187 

Ralabhid, ii. 127 

Baladeva, i. 118 

Baladevapattana, i, 301 

baélagra, i. 162 

Balahaka, ii. 101 

balava, ii. 197, 199 

Bali, i. 117, 129, 281 887, 396; ii. 
8, 11, 145, 182 

Balirdjya, ii. 182 

Ballavar, i. 205 

Balfika (!), i. 257 

Baluvahin t, i 257 

Bamahtr, i. 202 


_Bambanva (not Babmanvai), i. 21, 


173, 205, 316 

Ban@rast (Benares), i. 200 

Banavas, i. 202 , 

Bang&la, i. 158 

banij, ii, 197, 199 

Bafjulé, i. 257 

bara, i. 218 

Baraml&, i. 207 

Barbara, i. 261 802; ii. 129 

Bardart, ii. 8 

barat (%), i. 405 

barh, i 359 

Barhaméil, i. 200 

Bart, i. 200, 201, 261 

barkhu, i. 359, 348 (?) ; ii, 197 

Baroda, i. 403 | 

Barét, i. 208 ; ii. 105 

barah, i. 259 

Barshdvar (Peshavar), i. 211 

Barvancat, i. 261 

Baéarna (!), i. 300 

bava, ii. 197, 199 

Bavartj, i. 208 — 

Bak4na (?), i. 202, 205, 800 

ava i, 22, 156, 173; ii. 146, 
14 

Bhadatta (7), i. 156 

Bhadila (2), i. 157 

Bhadrakara (!), i. 299 

Bhaadra, i. 300, 301 

ph&drapada, i. 217, 218, 340, 358, 
403; ii. 8, 98, 173, 175, 177, 180, 


198 
Bhadr&éva, i. 249 ) 
Bhaga, i. 217, 358 ; ii. 121, 128 
bh&gahara, ii. 30, 189, 190 
Bhagavat, i, 255 
Bhayavata, i. 121, 181 
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Bhagavati, i. 118, 120; ii. 177, 179, 
180 


Bhdageya (1), i. 342 

Bhagtratha, ii. 143, 144 

Bhailsdn, i. 202 

bhaikshukf, i. 173 

Bhalla, i. 303 

Bh&nurajas (7), i. 156 

bhannu, i. 176, 215, 217 

eines (?), (ef. Bhanurajas), i. 
5 


Bhanukacchra (?), i. 300 

bhara, i. 165 

bhara, i. 130 

Bharadva, i. 300 

Bharadvaja, i. 394, 398 

bharanf, i. 218; ii. 84, 122 

Bbhrata, i. 262, 294 

Bh&rata, i. 29, 117, 132, 134; ii. 1, 
147, 152 

Bhfratavarsha, i. 249, 294, 293, 
296, 297 

Bhargava, i. 132, 215, 372, 398 

Bharma ({?), ii. 120 

bharna (?), ii. 104 

Bharukaccha, i. 301 

Bhatal, i. 211 

Bhati, i. 205 

Bhatiya, i. 173 

Bhattila, i ii. 208 

Bhatul, i. 260 

bhaumya, 1. 215 

bhautya, i. 387 

bhava, ii. 127 | 

bhavaketu, ii, 243 

Bhavin (?), i. 254 

Bhavishya, i. 131 

bhavishya-purdna, i i. 130 

Bhillamala, i i. 153, 267 

Bhima, ii. 13 

Bhimapaia, ii. 13 

Bhimarathf, i. 257 

Bhimasena, i. 403 

Bhishma, i. 133 

bhishmapajicaratri, ii. 177. 

Bhogaprastha, i. 302 

Bhogavardhana, i. 300 

Bhoja, i. 300 

Bhoteshar, i. 201, 206 

bhramara, ii. 92 

Bhrigu, i. 77, 216, 291 

bbriguputra, i. 215 

bhriguloks, 3 ii. 233 

Bhujags, i. 342 

bhukti, i. 353; ii. 80, 83, 195, 200, 
208, 206, 207 
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bhuktyantara, ii. 195 
bhaimi (?), i. 387 


‘Bhimihara, i. 203 


bhipa, i. 179 

bhfri, i. 175 

Bharishena, i. 387 

bharja, i. 171 

bhirloka, i. 45, 232, 233, 238 

bhita, i. 90, 92, 93, 178 

Bhfitapura, i. 303 

Bhuvanakosa, i. 294 

bhuvarloka, i. 45, 232, 238 

bibaté (7), i. 215 

Bihat, i. 201 

Bihroj, i. 209 

bist (7), i. 165, 166 

Bitra, i. 262 

Bitar, i. 259 

biya, ii. 197 

Biyfha, i. 259, 260 

Biyatta, i. 206, 259, 260 

Blv (? plava), ii. 202 

Bodha, i. 299 

bodhana, i. 215 

Brahmadanda, ii. 237 

brahmadi (!), ii. 116 

Brahmagupta, i. 147, 150, 153, 154, 
156, 168, 223, 224, 241, 243, 267, 
272, 276, 277, 279, 280, 282, 283, 
312, 314, 335, 368, 369, 370, 372, 
373, 374, 376, 377, 386; ii. 4, 7, 
15, 16, 17, 18, 19, 24, 28, 31, 46, 
59, 71, 78, 74, 75, 76, 77, 78, 82, 
90, 110, 111, 112, 186, 189, 192 

brahméhor&tra, 1. 331 

brahmaloka, i. 233 

brahman, i. 28, 54, 72, 77, 89, 92, 
94, 100, 116, 118, 125, 129; his 
sons, i. 131, 134, 153, 155, 157, 
159, 176, 241, 256, 266, 321, 322, 
seq., 331, 332, 342, 350, 352, 360, 
361, 363, 369, 380, 386; ii. 2; 
life of, ii, 28, 68, 99, 115, 116, 
118, 120, 145, 147, 199, 237 

Brabman, era of, ii. 1 

brébmana, 100, 102, 104, 121 

brahmana (?), ii. 169 

brahmiinda, i. 131, 221 seq., 237 

brahmanda-purdno, i. 130 

Brahmant, i. 119 

Brahmapura, i, 303 

brahma-pur4na, i. 130 

Brabmaputra, i. 387 

brahmarshi, i. 93, 247 

Brahmartpa, i i. 256 

| Brahmas&varni, i. 387 


brahmasiddb&nta, i. 138, 153; table 

of contents, i. 154, 223, 224, 267, 
276, 852; ii. 110, 112 

Brahmavaivarta, i. 131 

Brahmin, ii. 95, 96, 38, 100, 109. 
110, 111, 180 seg., 149, 151, 153, 
179, 180, 181, 183, 185, 191 

Brahmottara, i. 262 

Brihaspati, i, 132, 398 

brihaspativara, i. 213 

budha, i. 215 

budhavéara, i. 213 

Buddha, i. 40, 119, 121, 158, 243; 
ii. 169 

Buddhodana, i. 40, 380 

Budhnya, i. 387 

burlfi (?), i. 204 


o=candra, i, 215 

Cabrahasta (1), ii. 120 

cadur (1), ii. 127 

caitra, i. 212, 217, 218, 358, 369, 
894, 403; ii. 8, 10, 39, 48, 123, 
173, 176; festivals, ii, 178, 186, 
187, 193 

caitra-cashati (?), ii. 179 

Caitraka (?), i. 387 

cakhaka, i. 334 

cakra, i. 114, 117, 118, 341; ii. 101, 
107 


cakrasvainin, i, 117 ; ii. 103 

Cakshabhadra (4), ii. 120 

Cakshu, i. 261 

cAkshukha, i. 387 

Cakshus, i. 261 

cikehusha, i. 387 

calaketu, ii. 241 

Calitu (?), L 137 

camaha, ii. 183, 184 

c4mara, i. 140 

Céamunda, i. 120 

cam, i. 407 

cana (?), 1. 163 

Caficiika, i. 02 

candala, i, 101, 239, 344, 381; ii. 
137, 138, 153 

Candand, i. 259 

Candar&ha, i. 260 

candra, i. 178, 215, 216; ii, 21, 101 

c&ndra, i, 185, 215 

Candrabhaga, i. 259 

Candrabija (?), ii. 6 

Candréha, i. 206, 259 

candrAhargana, ii. 27 

candram&na, i. 353, 354 

candraparvata, li. 143 


Candrapura, i. 300 

candrayana, ii. 173 

cintima (?), i. 344 

Caraka, j. 159, 162, 382 

Carmadvipa, i. 301 

Carmakhandila, i. 300 

Carmanvattl, i. 257, 259; ii. 134 

Carmaranga, i 302 

Carshayah (!), i. 394 

oak, i, 334 seqg., 337 ; ii. 52, 56, 
89 


caturyuga, i. 325, 354, 359, 368 seq., 
372 seq., 386, 398 ; ii. 1, 2, 17, 18, 
28, 57 seq., 186, 189 

catushpada, ii. 197, 198, 200 

Caulya, i, 299 

caudahi, ii. 197 

caut, ii. 197. 

ceshtAbala, ii. 225 

chandas, i. 136 

chidra, i. 178 

cikitsa, i, 355 

Ctna, i. 261, 303 ; ii, 239 

Cipitandsika, i, 302 

Ciranivasana, i. 303 

citr&, i. 218, 342; ii. 85, 121, 127 

citrabhanu, ii. 127 

Citrakdta, i. 301 

Citrangada, ii. 120 

Citrapala, i. 257 

Citrakata, i. 257 

Citragala, i, 255 

Citrasena, i. 387 

C-n-d-sara (?), ii. 143 

Cula, i. 301; ii. 239 

Colika (?), i. 301 

Cyavana, i, 231 


DADHI, i. 178, 235 

dadhimanda, i. 235 

dadhisaygara, i, 156, 285 

Dahbala, i. 202 

dahana, i. 178 

dibariya (?), i. 344 

dahin, ii. 197 

DabméAla, i. 205 

Daibal, i. 208 

Daihak, i, 189 

daitya, i. 91, 231, 237, 247, 248, 
267, 272, 279, 280, 364 ; ii. 140 

daitydutara, i. 266 

Daksha, i. 54, 131, 291, 387 

dakshakula, i. 357 

dakshaputra, i. 387 

dakshina, i, 290 

Dakshinatya, i, 300 
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dakshinAyana, i. 356, 357 

Damara, i. 303 

damarty4 (?), 1. 344 

Damion, i. 254 

Damodara, i. 403 

dAnadharma, i. 133 

Danak, i. 203 

danava, i. 91, 231, 287, 248, 256, 
272, 330, 331 

danavaguru, i. 216 

Danda, i. 303; ii. 97 

Dandahawiar (?), ii. 176 

Dandaka, i. 300 

Dandakavana, i. 301 

dantin, i. 178 

Dantura, i. 301 

Darada, i. 261 

Daraur, i. 200 

darbha, ii. 130, 131 

Dardura, i. 301. 

Darva, i. 303 

Darvad, i. 209 

dasagitika, i. 157, 386 

dagalaksha, i. 176 

dagam, i. 175 

Dasameya, i. 303 

Darva, i. 300 

DaSapura, i. 301 

DaSaratha, i. 117, 306, 372 

Disarna, i. 301 

Dasarna, i. 257 

dagasahaara, i. 176 

Dasera (!), i. 302 

Daseruka (!), i. 300 

dasra, i. 178, 342 

dasta, i. 166 

Datta, i. 394 

deotthinf{, ii, 177 

degantara, i. 312, 314, 315 

deva, i. 90, 91, 92, 95, 159, 176, 
247, 248, 252, 256, 266, 272, 330, 
331; ii. 63, 66, 96, 99, 139, 140, 
141, 177, 279, 280, 357 

devagriha, ii. 178 

devaka, i. 330, 352, 369, 372 

Devakirti, i. 158 

Devala, i. 132; ii. 235 

devaloka, ii. 233 

devamantrin, i. 215 

Devianiga, i. 387 

devapita, i. 215 

devapurohita, i. 215 

devasini, ii. 176 

Devasreshta, i. 387 

Devata (?), i. 387 

devejya, i. 215 
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Devika, i. 259 
Dhiman, i. 394 
Dhanadijaya, i. 231, 398 


dhanishtha, i. 218, 291; ii. 85 


dhanishtha, ii. 122, 124 
dhanu, i. 166, 220 
Dhanushman (!), i. 302 
Dhanya, i. 264 

Dhar, i. 202, 203 
Dhara, i. 191 

dharani, i.. 178 

dharma, i. 40, 132, 242, 291 
Dharmaranya, i. 300 
dharmas&varni, i. 387 


Dhatri, i. 217, 238, 342 ; ii. 127 


dhi, i. 178 

Dhivara, i. 262 

dhdla, ii. 183 

Dhrishna, i. 387 
Dhritaketu, i. 387 
Dhritarishtra, i. 108, 403 
dhriti, i. 179 

Dhritimat, i. 394 
dhruva, i. 239, 241 
dhruvagriha (?). ii. 180 
Dhilika (?), i. 261 
dhruvaketu (?), ii. 242 
dhur& (?), ii. 21 
dhurfshadha, ii. 21 
Dhutapapa, i. 259 
dhyanagrahadhyaya, i. 165 
dibalf, ii. 182 

dikshita, i. 102 

Dilipa, ii. 174 

dimasu, i. 359 

Dipapa, i. 262 

Diptimat, i. 394 
Dirghagriva, i. 302 
Dirghakera, i. 302 
Dirghamukha, 1. 302 
Dirvari (Dravidi), i. 173 
Dirvaridesa, i. 173 

dis, i. 178, 179 
Divakanbiar, i. 210 
Divakara, i. 158, 215, 217 
Diva-kfdha, 1. 210 
divasa, i. 359 

Divarda (!), i. 301 
Divaspati, i. 387 

divya, i. 42, 374; ii. 235 
divyahoriitra, 1. 329 
Divyatattva, i. 157 


divyavarsha, i. 359, 368; ii. 2 


Diydmau, i. 205 
Dkish (?), ii. 140 
domba, i. 101, 102 


Dramida, i. 302 

drankshana, i. 161 

Dravidadeéa, i. 173 

Dravina, ii. 101 

drekkana, ii. 229, 233 

drigbala, ii. 225 

DribAla (7), i. 300 

Dryisbadvatl, i. 259 

drishtibata, ii, 225 

Drona, i. 133, 162, 163, 164, 254, 
394, 398, 405, 406; ii. 101 

Drita, i. 269 

Dodahi, i. 202 

Dagum, i. 201 

Dagumpfr, i. 200 

dundubhi, ii. 128 

Dunpfr, i. 206, 211, 317 

Durga, i. 300 

Durga, i. 257 

Durgavivyitti, i. 135 

Durlabha, ii. 9, 10, 54 

durmati, ii. 128 °- 

durtama (?), i. 871 

Durv&sas, i, 404 

Duryodhana, i. 133 

Dushyanta, ii, 174 

duvabt, ii. 197 

duvé, ii. 174 

Dvaipfyana, i, 398 

dv&para, i. 372, 397, 398 

dv&para-yuga, i. 126, 873 ; descrip- 
tion, i. 380; ii. 5; its beginning, 
ii, 186 

DvAr, i. 207 

dvijesvara, i. 216 

dvipa, i. 168, 233, 234, 235, 236, 
243, 251 seg., 265, 295, 301, 388 ; 
ii, 144 

dvisvabh fava, ii, 220 

Dyuti, i. 394 

Dyntimat, i. 394 


Exacanana, i. 303 
ekam, i, 175 
ekanakta, ii. 172 
Ekapada, i. 301 
Ekavilocana, i. 302 
Elapatra, ti. 120 


GA, i. 140 

gabhastala, i. 230 
Gabhastimat, i. 230, 296 
Gabhira, i. 387 

gad&, 1. 133 

gagana, i. 178 

gAihat (2), ii. 180 


Gaisitu (7), i. 137 

gaja, i, 178, 800 

Gajakarna, i. 231 

GAlava, i. 394 

gana, i. 407 

gana (?), ii. 181 

Ganaka, ii. 238 

Ganapati (?), ii, 121 

Ganarajya, i. 301 

ganda, 1, 203 

Gandak!, i. 259 

gandanta, ii. 208 

gaudha, i. 42 

Gandham&dana, i. 248, 249 

Gandhfra, i. 21, 259, 261, 300, 303 

gandharva, i.89,91, 238, 247,262, 303 

gindharva, i. 296 

Gandharvi, ii, 142 

Ganga, i. 200 seg., 203, 253, 254, 
259, 261; ii. 144 

Gangfdvéra, i. 199 

Gangas4gara, i. 261 

Ganpfsfyara, i. 201 

Gangeya, i. 202 

gara, ii. 197, 199 

Garbha, i. 286 

garbbh&dhAna, ii. 156 

Garga, i. 157, 342, 382, 390, 391; 
ii, 96, 110, 235 

garuda, i. 114, 180 181, 198, 194, 
231, 253, 344 

Gauda, the anchorite, i. 182 

Gauduka, i. 301 

gaura, i. 161 - 

Gaura (?), ii. 143 

Gauragriva, i. 300 

Gauri (Gaud)), i. 178 

Gaurt, i. 119; ii. 121, 179, 182, 183 

Gaur-t-r (gaurt-tpitty4), ii, 177, 179 

Gautama, i. 181, 394, 398 

gayatrt, i. 147 

ghana, i. 140, 144, 146 

ghati, i. 334 seg., 337, 338, 319, 362, 
366 ; ii. 48, 52, 56, 189, 190, 195, 
200 

ghatika, i. 279, 282, 286 

Ghora, ii. 202 

Ghorwand, i. 259 

Ghosha, i. 800, 303 

ghritamanda, i, 235 

Ghfzak, i. 259 

Giri, i. 802 

Girnagara, i. 301 

gita, quoted, i. 29, 30, 40, 52-54, 
70-72, 78-74, 75, 76, 78, 79, 80, 
86, 90, 103~104, -122 


4to 
Gatdhra (1), i. 394 
i. 178 


BO, }. . 
Godavar, i. 203 
Godavari, i. 257 
karna, i. 167 
matt, i. 259 
gomeda, i. 235 
cinema es i. 235, 255 
omukha, i, 231 
Gonaria, i. 301 
Govinda, i, 209, 408 
graha, i. 140 
graha, i. 204 
grishma, i. 357 
Guda, i. 300 
gadhimana (9), i. 158 
gahantya, i. 344 
gulma, i. 407 
gunakara, ii. 80, 189, 190 
gavélabtd (?), ii, 181 
Gupta, ii. 5, 7, 49 
Guptakala, ii. 7, 9, 49 
guru, i, 138, 140, 145, 146, 215, 
$42; ii. 121 
Gurubé&, i. 302 
guvana-hitrij, ii. 182 
Gugarf&t, i. 202 
Gvalior, i. 202 


HAp! (#), i. 101, 102 
H&bu (!), i. 257 
Haihaya, i. 802 
Harhaamarga, i. 262 
Hamasapura, i. 298 
Harahaura, i. 298 
Haramakét. i. 207 
harbAli (%), ii. 180 
Hari, i. 254, 342, 362, 898 
Haribhatta (?), 141 
Haripurusha, i. 252 
H&rita, i. 131 
harivaméa-parvan, i. 133 
Harivarshiai, 249 

Harsha, ii. 5, 7 
Hary&tman, i., 398 

hasta, i. 218 ; ii. 85, 121 
hastin, i. 140, 141, 146 
hattha, i. 166 

hauhavea (?), i. 408 
Havishmat, i. 894 
Havya, i. 894 
Hayagriva, i, 231 

hell, i. 215 

Hemagiri, i. 302 
hemulamba, ii. 128 
hemakita, i. 247, 249 
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Hemakatya, i. 301 

heimanta, i. 357 

Hemat&la, i. 302 

hemna, i. 215 

Himagiri, i. 249 

himagu, i. 215 

himamaydkha, j. 215 

himaraémi, i. 215 

Himavan, i. 302 

Himavant, i. 119, 246, 247, 248, 
258, 261, 294, 295, 308 ; ii. 179 

Hindhu, ii. 129 

hindolf-caitra, ii. 178 

Hiranmaya, i. 249 

Hiranyakaégipu, i. 364 

Hirany&ksha, i, 231 ; ii, 140 

Hiranyaroman, i. 394 

homa, i. 128 ; ii. 96, 138 

hor4, i. 343 ; their names, 344 

horA-pafica-hotriya (?), i, 158 

horAdipati, i, 343 

Hr&dinf, i. 261, 262 

Hrishikega, i. 408 

Hudvuda (8), i. 300 

Hthaka (!), i. 300 

Hana, i. 300, 302 

Hut&éa, ii. 127 

hut&ana, i. 178 


IDAVATSARA, ii. 125 

ikshu, i. 235 

Ikshul4, i. 257 

ikshurasoda, i, 235 

ikhdnu (?), i. 178 

Ikshvaku, i. 387 - 

il& (2), i. 230 

llavyita, i, 248 

Indra, i. 89, 92, 98, 113, 119, 159, 
217, 23], 252, 271, 292, 342, 357 
361, 386, 387, 393, 396, 348 ; ii. 
101, 102,115, 127, 128, 175, 246 

Indradvtpa, i. 262 

Indradyumuna, i, 262 

Indradyumnasaras, i, 262 

Indr&gnt, i. 342, 358 ; ii. 121 

Indramaru, i. 261 

Indranf, i.120 

Indravédi (v. Antarvedi), i. 211 

indriya, i. 178 

indriy&ni, i. 43 

Indu, i. 153, 178, 215; ii. 121 

Irava, i. 206, 260 

Irévatt, i. 259 

lécAnyas (!), i, 894 

Ishika, i. 800 

ishtin, i. 102 


INDEX. 


ishu, i. 178 
ae i. 31, 179, 361, 862, 3638; ii. 


JaD0na ( ), i. 202 
Jagara, i. 230, 300 
Jahrf&var, i. 260, 300, 302 
Jailam, i. 206, 207, 259, 317 
Jaimini, i, 127, 132 
JAjahot!, i. 202 
Jajjamau, i. 200 
Jajjanir, i. 206 
jalaketu, ii, 243 
Alandhar, i. 205 
jalaprad&nika, i, 138 
jaldgaya, i. 178 
jalatantu, i. 204 
Jamadagui, i. 394 
jambu, i. 235; ii, 129 
jambudvipa, i. 235, 243, 251, 258 
jan4 (?), 1.163 
janaloka, i. 232 
Janfrdana, i, 254 
Janarta (7), i. 231 
Jandra, i. 202 
Jangala, i. 299 
Ja&nhgala, i. 300 
Janpa, i. 200 
Janujangha, i. 387 
Jarmapattana (2), i. 801 
Jasu (2), i. 382, 397 
jataka, i. 100, 157 
jatakurman, ii. 166 
Jatasura, i. 803 
Jatadhara, i. 301 
Jathara, i. 301 
Jatt, i. 401 
Jattaraur, i. 202 
Jaun (Yamuné), i. 199, 200 sez., 
206, 254, 259, 261 
Jaur, Hindu king, i. 200, 209 
jaya, ii. 127 
Jayanta (?), i. 231 
Jayanti, ii. 175 
Jayap&la, i. 135; ii, 18 
Jimar, i. 209 
Jimata, ii. 101 
Jina, i. 119, 248 
jinaloka, i. 238 
Jishgu, i. 153 
Jita, L 394 
jitu, i. 220 (? cettham) 
ituma, i, 220 
jiva, i. 215, 358 - 
jtvabarant, i. 344 
Stvatarinad. i. 157, 164; ii. 181, 182 


4it 


int, i, 215 

rifiga, i. 802 

jaga, i. 220 

Jadart, i. 211 

Jv&la (2), ii. 202 

eras i. 140, 141, 148, 145, 146, 

jyaishtha, i. 217, 218, 340, 358, 403; 
ii. 178; festivals, ii. 179, 193 

jyesbtha, i. 218; ii. 85, 86, 122 
yotis, i 894 

Jyotisha, i. 300 

Jyotishmat, i. 894 


Ka, ii, 242 

Kabandha (?), i. 231; ii, 238 

KA&bul, i. 206, 259, 317 ; ii. 167 

Kaca (%), i. 261 

Kacch, i. 208, 260 

Kacchira, i, 308 

Kacchiya, i. 300 

kadamba, i. 272 

Kadara, ii. 129 

Kadrf, i. 252 

Kaikaya, i. 802 

Kailfsa, i, 248, 302; ii. 142, 143 

Kail&vata, i, 302 

Kaj, i. 260 

Ls hve i, 202 

Kakutstha, ii. 176 

kal&, i. 160, 335, 337, 362 

kdlabala, ii. 226 

kalabhaga (?), ii, 231 

on Hage i. 301 

Kalaka, i. 302 

k&lamé4aka, ii. 90 

K&lanemi, i. 281 

K&lanjar, i. 202 

Kal&pagrama, i. 262 

kalar&tri, i. 344 ; ii. 203 

kalast, i. 166 

K&latoyaka, i. 300 

Kalavrinta, ii. 129 

KAlayavana, ii. 5 

k&layukta, ii. 128 

kali, i. 140, 882, 397 ; ii. 1, 198 

Kalidara, i, 262 

K&lika (1), i. 261 

kalikala, ii. 1, 5 

Kalinga, i, 231, 298, 299, 301 

K&liya, i, 281 

kaliyuga, i, 325, 378; description, 
i. 880, 397, 399; ii. 1, 4, 17, 
a 28, 59, 60; its beginning, ii. 

Kalkoti, i. 800 
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Kallar, ii. 18 
KalmAsha (?), ii, 121 
kalpa, i. 54, 175, 279, 325, 332, 350, 
352, 854, $60, 862, 868 seq., 886 ; 
va 1, 15 seq., 17, 18, 28, 28, 57 aeq., 
18 


kalp&hargana, i. 868 ; ii. 116 
kalpann, i. 368 
Kaly&navarman, i. 158 
Kamal, ii. 18 

k&ma, i. 140, 141, 145, 146 
kamandalu, i i. 118 

Kambala, i i, 231, 247 


Karhasa, i. 340, 401, 403; ii. 180 

Kémyakavans, i ii. 8 

Kanaka, i, 302; ii, 287 

Kanashtharajya (1), i. 808 

Kanbfyat, i, 208 

KAicel, i. 301 

Kand, i. 208 

Kandakastbala, i i, 301 

Kandhfr (Gandhar a), i. 206 

Kandi, i. 317; ii. 182. 

kAndin, ii. 128 

Kanik, ii. 11 seq. 

Kanik-cait a, ii, 11 

Kautr, ii. 

KAnjt, i. 200, 209 

Kanka, ii. 101, 238 

Kankata, i. 301 

Kannakar a, i. 202 © 

Kannara, i. 173 

Kanoj, i. 2], 165, 173, 198, 199, 
200 seq., 261, 317; ii. 5, 8, 11, 
129 


Kanthadhana, i 1, 302 

kany&, i. 219, 220 

kap&laketu, ii. 241 

Kapila, i. 72, 182, 255, 802, 321, 


Kapishthala, i. 800 

karabha, i. 167 

kardla, i. 344 

Karamoda (?), i. 

karana, i. 155, 186, 167, 3545 ii. 194 
seq., 197, 198, 200 

karanactidamani, i i, 157 

karanakhandakb&dlyaka, i, 156 

Pereyararer ele: i. 157 

karanapita, i. 

karanaséra, i. 186, $17, 892; ii. 7, 


» 60, 79, 


8 
karanatilaka, i. 156, $13, 848 5 i, 7, | 


50, 60, 80, 205, 206 
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| karfira (?), ii. 181 


Karaskara, i. 800 

Karatoyé, i. 259 

kark (=khadga), i. 204 
kark&di, i. 356 

karkadanuu (khadgadanta ?), i, 204 
karkata, i. 220 

Karkota, ii, 120 

Karkotaka, i. 247 ; ii, 120 

Karll, town, i. 817 

Karma, i. 262, v. Kramu 
karman, i. 821 

Karmaneyaka, i. 301 

Karmara, i. 231 
karmendriy&ni, i, 44 

Karna, i, 183 

Karnapravarana, i, 262, 800, 802 
Karnf&ta, i. 178, 301 ; ii. 135 
Karn&tadega, i. 173 


" karaha, i, 168 


kArttika, i. 217, 218, 858, 408; ii, 
98, 173, 177; festival, ii. 182, 
186, 198 

K&rttikeya, i. 54 

Karfr, ii. 6 

Karfasha, i i, 300 

Karvata, i. 800 

Kaéertimat, i. 296 

Kashmir, i, 21, 22, 108, 126, 1385, 
178, 174, 206, 206 8¢q., 211, 258, 
303, 317, 391, 398 ; ii. 8, 9, 104, 

k 48, oe Jo 362 

Ashth&, i. 336 seq., 

K&éi, i. 299, 300 

Kaéyapa, i i. 216, 242, 252, 291, 394; 
ii. 96, 100 

KAéyapapura, i i. 298 

K&tantra, i. 135 

K&tyayana, i. 131. 

katt, i. 206 

kaulava, ii. 197, 199 

Kaumarni, i, 120 § ) 

Kauninda, i i, 303 

Kaunhkuma, ii. 238 

Kaurava, i. 403 

kaurba, i, 220 

Kauaalaka, i, 301 

Kaushaka (f), i. 262 

Kausikt, i, 259 

Kaustuba, i i, 261 

Kauverya, i. 301 

K&vané, i. 259 

Kavara, i. 261 

Kav&tadb&na (!), i. 802 

KaAvert, i. 257 


| Kavin!, i, 261 


INDEX. 


Ete 

a, 

Kéyabieh, i. 259 

-Kerala, i. 299 

Keralaka, i, 301 

Keéadbara, i 802 

Kesari, i. 231 

Kekava, i. 218, 361, 362, 408 

Keévara, i i 342; > ii 121 

ketu, ii. 284, 236 

Ketuméla, i. 249 

keturdpa, ii, 235 

kha, i. 178, 883, 850 

Khajara, i. 802 

khadira, ii. 99 

khanda, i 156, 295, 802 

khandakh&dyaka, i. 156, 812 5 ii. 7, 
46, 49, 60, 79, 88, 86, 87, 90, 91, 
116, 119, 184, 187 

khandekhadyakytippa (2), i 156 

khara, ii. 127 

Kharapatha, i i. 262 

khart, i 164 © 

kharva, i. ke Pld 177 

Khasa (1), i. 

Khasha, i. son, 308 

Khastha, i. 302 

khendu, i. 179 

Kumbbakarna, ii. 8 

Khyati, i. 387 

Kihkind, i, 209 

Kikara, i. 262 

kilaka, ii. 128 

Kithoara, i. 262 


eo i, 249, 251, 262; ii. 
42 


kinnara, i. 91 

kinstughns, ii. 197, 198 
Kiré, i. 259 

Ktra, i. 308 

Kiraypa, ii, 237 

Kirfata, i. 262, 300, 302, 308 
Kiri (v. Kand)), i ii, 182 


299 
Kishkonitha, i 300, 801 
kisbku, i. 167 

Kodara (?), i. 300 

Kokala, i. 303 
Kolavana, i. 300. 
Kollagiri, i. 301 
Konkana, i i, 301 
kona, i, 215 
Kopa, i, 800 
Kerala, i, 209, 300, 301 
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koti, i. 92, 175, 176, 177, 286, 248, 
ese he 
otipadma, 
KraAla (1), i. 300 ; ii. 202 
Kramu, ii. 262 (v. notes) 
Kratbanaka, i. 231 
Kratu, i. 390 
kraufica, i. 235, 802 
Kravya, i. 802 
kyicchra, ii. 172 
krimiéa, i. 60 


ra, i. 801 
krishna, i. 61, 231, 255, 257, 398 
kpishnabhami, i i, 230 
krishnapakeha, i. 359 
caro wt at i i, 801 
kyita, i. 1 
Rritswala. i 257 


| Kyitarhjaye, i. 398 


Krauficadvipa, i. 235, 254, 301 
kyitayuga, i, 116, 378; description, 
i. 379; ii 182; ite beginning, i, 

896, 397, 398 ; a 186 
kriti, 1.179; ii. 129 
kyittika, i, 140-145, 45, 218, 291, 344; 
1 


kresa, i, "166, 167, 275 

Krora (?), i. 261 

krdr&kshi (1), i i, 215 

kshatriya, i. 101, 104, 126, 247, 
388; ii. 95, 98, 136, 156, 157, 
161, 162, 170, 191 

kshaya, ii. 128 

Kshemadhirta (?), i. 8038 

KehetrapAla, i. 120 

kahfra, i, 235, 284 

kshtrodaka, i. 235 

Kshudramina, i. 802 

kshairit& (?), ii. 186 

kshana, i. 335, 387 

kab&ra, i. 235 

Kubata, i. 261 

Kubera, i. 119; ii. 115 

Kucika, i. 303 

Kddaishahr (4), ii, 181 

kudava, i. 162, 163, 164, 165 

Kuha, i. 259 

kuja, i, 215 

Kukura, i. 300 

kala, i. 356 


4i4 


Kularjak; i. 207 
Kulata, i. 261 
Kuilika, i, 344, 845 
Kulinda, i. 208, 800 
kulfra, i. 220 
Kulfdta, i. 308 
Kulfdtalahada, i, 803 
Kulya, i. 299 
Kumétrt, i. 257 
kumbha, i, 220 
kumbhakarna, ii. 3 
Kumbhaka, i, 321 
Kumuda, i. 255; ii. 248 
Kumudvatl, i. 257 
Kunatha, i, 803 
Kufijaradart, i. 801 
Kank, 1, 200 
Kunkan (Konkan), i. 203 
Kuntala, i. 299, 300 
Kupatha (1), i. 262 
= bat ear Ch 3 i, 156 
Kuraha, i. 
Kurava, i i. 508 
karma, i. 131 
kdrmacakra, i. 297 
karma-purana, i i. 180 
kuroh, ii. 66 
Kuru, i i, 182, 249, 262, 292, 299,380 
Kurukshetra, i i, 308, 316 ; ii. 147 
Kurura, i. 2564 y 
kufa, i. "235, 397 
kudadvtpa, i L 235, 254, 325 
Kushik&na, i. 262 
Kuéapr&varana, i. 262 
Kusnért, i, 206 
kusuma, i. 140, 146 
kusumakéra, i, 357 
Kusumanaga, i. 301 
Kusumapura, i. 316, 380, 835, 370 
kutfra,; i. 120 
kuthéra, i. 181 
Kutt, i. 205 
kuttaka, i. 155 


LA, i. 140 

Ladda (1), i. 205 

_laghu, i. 138 

Lagatarman, ii, 13 

laghu, i. 145, 146 

Lahore, i. 259 

Lahtr, i. 208 

Jaksha, i. 175, 286, 284 
Lakshmi, i. 54; ii. 182 
Jalabhaksho, i i. 61 
Lamghfn, i, 259, 317 ; ii. 8 
‘Lampdéka, i. 300 . 
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Lanbagf&, i. 250; il. 8 © 

Léagalint, i. 287, 2 

Lanka, i. 209, 267, 268, 3801, $08, 
306 seq., 816, 870 

Lér&n, i. 209 

ee i. 205 

L&rt, i, 178 

Lata, i. 163, 268, 269, 280 

Latadesa, i. 178 

Lauh&vur (Lahore), i, 206, 20S 

Lauhtr, castle, i. 317 

Laukéyata, i. 132 

laukikakala, i ii, 9, 54 

lava, i. 836, 337, 362 

lavana, i. 235 

lavanamushti, i. 156 

lavanasamudra, i i, 235 

Likhita, i. 131 

likhy&, i, 162 

liga, i. ee aa 181; ii, 102, 108 

Litta (1), i. 

liyaya, i. 309 

locana, i, 178 

Lohavar, i ii, : 

lokakAla, ii. 8 

lokAnanda, i. 157 

Loni, ii. 6 

Loharént, anes 208, 260, 816 

Lohit&, i. 2 

Lohita, i. 331; ; ii. 148 

Lohitanad!, ii, 143 

Lohitya, i. 301 

loka, i. 59, .232, 238 

lokgloka, i. 236, 237, 249, 284, 286 

lokapala, i. 247, 

Lapa (2), i. 257 


MappuyawnDi (f), ii. 142 
Madhava, i. 403 
Madhra (1), i. 300 
Madh«, i. 394 
Madhustdann, i. 108 
madhya (1), i. 140, 141, 148, 144, 
145, 146 175 
madh *adeda, | i. 173, 198, 251, 290 
madbyaloka, 3 i. 59 
madlhyama, ii. 195 
madhyamAya, i ii. 228 
ae i. 802 
Madraka, i. 303 
madrt (?), i. 161 
Madura, i. 298 
marlya (7), i. 252 
Moga, i. 21, Bir 
Magadha, i. 2 
Magadha, i. 262, 208, 301 


INREX. 


yar ay 255, 
ha, i. 211 ‘in, 218, 403; ii. 
177 ; feativals, 188, 186 
BEAN i, 218, 390, 301; ¢ ii, 84, 121, 
124, 180 
mababhite, i 41, 42, 321, 382 . 
Mah&oin, i. 207 
Mahadeva, i. 54, 92, 98, 94, 117, 
118, 119, 120, 121, 130, 131, 186, 
168, 176, 179 181, 293, $42, 361, 
863 ; ii. 6, 102, 103, 120, 125, 
' 140, 143, 144, 147, 179, 186, 181, 
182, 184, 198, 239 
Mabfégaurt, i. 257 
Mabagrt ry Ha 801 
Mah&jambha, i. 231 
mabty vala, i. 60 
Akala, i. 202 
pe haueing | i. 832 
mahakhya (?), i. 230 
Mah&amegha, i. 231 
Mah&nada, i. 2/7 ° 
Mahanfra, i. 259, 
mahfuavam!, ii. 179 
mahtpadms, i. 175, 176, 247; ii. 


Mabsrtshtra, i. 299 

maharloka, i. 232, 238, 325 

Mah&rnava, i. 302 

MabA&éaila, ii, 101 

mah@féanku, i, 176 

mab&tala, i. 230. 

mé&h&tan, ii, 183 

Mah&tavi, i. 301 

mah&trtj, ii. 183 | 

Mahéviké (9), i. 257 

MahAvirya, i. 386 

Mahendra, i. 242, 247, 257, 801 

mf&heya, i. 215, 

mahtdhara, i. 178 

Mahisha, i. 254, 299, 325 

Mahoshnisha, i, 231 

Mabrattadeshu, i. 208 

Ma&hdra, i. 199, 202; ii. 147, 175 

Mahvil, i. 206 

Mainaka, ii, 101 

maitra, i. 358 

Maitreya, i. 63, 888, 397 

Maitreyt, ii. 174 

Maivér, i. 202 

makara, i. 204, 219, 220; ii. 93 
i, i. 856 


Malada (1), i. 300 
malamfsa, ii. 20 
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Maleva, i. 178, 101, 202 249, 290 


00 

Malvatt, i178 
Malvashau, i. 178 
MAlyavant, i, 248 
mama, i. 166, 358, 855 
MAashale, ri 808 
neroeeay i, ‘i, 247, 255, 256, ins 

ii, 148, 2 
MAnssotiams, i. 256 
manda, i. 215; ii. 142 
Mandaga, i. 255 


Mand@kint, i. 257 ; ii. 142 

Mandakkakor, i. $17 

Mandavfhint, i. 257 

M&ndavya, i. 187, 800, 302, 308 

Mandeha, i i, 254 

mafgala, i. 178, 215, 261 

mahgalabéra, i. 218 

manguniha (?), ii. 245 

maniketu, ii. 243 

Mapimén, i, pe 

Manittha, i. 1 

manmatha, ii, ver 

Manojava, i. 387 | 

mAnsartagu, ii. 188 

Manu, i. 181, 132, 157, 179, 241, 
886 ; his children, 387, 393 ; 3 iL, 
110, "111, 118, 127, 162 

manushyfhoritra, i i. 828 

manushyaloka, i. 59 

manvantara, i. 179, 241, 291, 359, 
$61; 367, 869, 372 seq., $86 £09.53 
their trig’ Sd 3938, 898 ; ii. 1, 
2, 17, 118, 119 


igh 178 
i, 217, 218, 358, 402, 
"48 ii, 10, 174; festivals, 183, 
19 


marie, i. 163, 243, 390 
Martkala, i. 


Ma&rigala, ii. re 

Markandeya, i. 54, 131, 241, 221, 
840, 360, 872, 886 ; $ = 3 8, 6 

mArkagdeya-purins, i 

Maru, i. 261, 300 
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-onebarel are i, $01 

Marukucea, i. 302 

Marut, ii. 199 

masa, i. 179, 359 

mfsardham, i i. 178 

are i. 160, 161, 162, 163, 164; 


i, 206 

Mashaks (1), i. 299 

m&eopavasa, ii, 173 

Mathara, i. 802 

Mathuré, i. 300, 308, 401, 408 ; ii. 5 

miftr&, i. 139, 140 

mataya, i. 181, 300 

MA&tsya, i. 262° 

matsya-purana, i. 180, 168, 235, 
236, 247, 248, 251, 252, 254, 255, 
258, 261,271, 284, 285, "986, ‘825 ; 
li, 62, 65, 101, 102, 142, 245 

Mau, i. 157 

mauasala, i. 133 

mfy4, i. 344 

Meda, i. 800 

MedbAdbyiti, i i, 894 

Megha, i. 231 

Meghava&n, i. 302 

Mekala, i. 300, 301 

Meru, i. 243 seq., 257. 265, 271, 274, 
802, 303, 308, 316; according to 
‘the Buddhista 326, 327, 329 ; ii. 
82, 96, 129, 142 

mesha, i. 220 

mésbfdi, i, 357 

Mibran, i. 260 

mimérnséa, i, 132 

mina, i. 220 

Mithila, i. 301 

mithuna, i. 219, 220 

Mirat (Meerut), i. 205 

Mitra, i, 217, 242, 3425 it, 122, 199 

Mitrakbya, ii. 115 

mileccha, i, 19, 802; ii 187 

modaka, i i. 136 

moksha, i, 70, 80; 1i. 138 

mokshadharma, i. 133 

mora, i, 166 

Mr&varta, i, 249 

Mriga, i. 255 

mryigalafichana, i i. 137; ii. 102 

mrigasiras, ii, 86 

mrigastraha, i, 218, 342; ii. 84, 121 

myigavyAdha, ii, 91 

mayitasarjivan, i. 254 

mpittala, i. 230 

mrityaséra, i, 344 

Mrityu, i. 398 

Mrdna, i. 261 
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Mucukunda, i, 281 
Mudrakaraka (?), i 299 


’ Mubr&a (Sindh), i 204 


muhfrta, i. 239, 287, 837, 388 seq. 
841; their names, 842, 866 ; 
118, 118, Ria 244 

Mukta, i. 3 

india, j. sie, ‘208 ; ii, 85, 122, 179 

Malasthana, i i, 298 

milatrikona, i ii, 225 

Malika (1), i. 8300 

Maltaén (malastana), i. 21, 116, 153, 
206, 211, 240, 260, 800, 802, 308, 
$17; ii. 6, 8, 9, 54, 145, 148, 184 

Mundla (1), i. 299. 

Mungtrt, i. 200 

Munha, i, 208 

muni, i, 93, 178, 238 

Mufija, i. 231 

Muru, i. 387. 

Mashika, i. 299 

Muttai, ii. 178 


NaBasa (f), i. 887 
Nabhiga, i. 894 
nfdt, i, 335 
naga, i. 178 

nf&ga, i, 91, 178, 247, 267, 344; ii. 

120, 1 7, 1 

Nagadvipa, i, "296 
nigaloka, i. 59 
pigara, i. 173 
N&garapura, i. 156 
Nagarasamvritta, i. 257, 296 
Nagarjuna, i. aa 
Nagarkot, i. 260; ii, 11 
Nagha, 1. 
nagna, i, 121 
Nagnaparna, i. _ 
Nahusha, i. 93. 
Naip4l, i. 201 
nairrita, i, 290, 297, 301 
nairyiti, ii, 203 
naisargika, ii. 215, 227 
naisargikabala, ii. 227 
Naitika (#), i. 300 
nakha, i. 179 
nakshatra, ii. 64 
nakshatram4na, i. 353, 354 
nakshatran&tha, i. 216 
Nakula, i. 403 
Nalaka, i. 300 
nalf, ii, 185 

N&likera, i. 801 

Nalint, i. 261, 262 
nalya, i. 166 


INDEX. 


n&makarman, ii. 156 

Namévur, i. 203 

Namiyya, i. 208 

Namuci, i. 231 

nands, i. 178, 281, hey ii. 120 

ROE a ree : ii, 148 

Nandan, i. 

Nandanavana, i, 244 ; ii. 96 

nanda-purana, i. 130° 

Nandavishtha, i i. 803 

Nandikeévara, i i. 93 

Nandna, i : a 

Nara, i. 8 

N&rada, ri it 181, 287, 857; fi. 
96, 101, 236 


9 

Narasizhha, i. 865, 366 

narasimha- uréna, i. 180 

N&rfyana, i. 94, 106, 118, 129, 182, 
176, 193, 202, 216, 241, 242, 342, 
868, 895 seq., 398, 408 ; ¢ ii. 127, 
145, 167 

Nérimukha, i, 802 

Nar mada, i. 257, 259 

Nasikya, i. 300, 301 

natha, ii. 103 . 

Naumand (?), ii. 129° 

navakanda, i. £97 

navakhandaprathama, f. 294, 296 

navan, i, 17 

navin, ii. 197 

atlas i. Hs 


76 
Nila, i. 231, 247, 249s ii. 142 
Nilamukha, i. 262 
nimesha, i. 385 scq., 337, 862 
Nirabara, ii. 8 
niraksha, i. 267 
Nir&maya, i. 387 . 
Nirbindhyé, i. 257 
Nipishabkn (1), i. 894 
Nirmogha, i. 387 
Nirmoha, i, 394 
nirsiti, i. 858; ii. 122 
_Nirutaukea, i. 304 
N isAkara, i. 843 
Nidcara, i. 894 
Nidctré, i, 259 
niséega, i. 216 
Nishaba (?), i 262 
Niahadha, i 247, 248, 249, 257, 801; 

ii 
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nishkubéda (?), i. 281 
Nishprakampa, i. $94 
Niévara, i, 394 
nitala, i. 280 

nivra, i. 140 
niyutam, i. 176, 177 
nripa, i. 17 
Nrisithhavana, i. 802 
Nar, 1. 2 gt _ 
nyagrod 

nvarnudas i. 175, 176 
ny&yabbasbé, i. 183 


om, i. 178 
odéd (?), ii. 188 
Odra, i. 801 


PADA, ii. 23° 
pada, i. 148, 144, 148, 147, 148, 


padma, i. 114, 181, 175, 176 ; ii. 120 
padmaketu, i, 244 
Padinan&bhi, i. 403 
Padma-Tulya (2), 1. 300 
Padné&r, i, 20 
Pahlava, i. 300 
Paila, i. 127 
paitamaha, i. 153 
abate (2), i. 257 
8, Ki ery 143, 145, 146, 178, 
"369; ii, 
pala, i. 163, 163, 164, 165 
paldfa, ii. 
Pal&sinf, , 257 
Palhava, i i. 261 
pali, i. 161 
Palola, i i. 303 
Paficahasta, i. 387 
panc&hf, ii. 197 
Paficala, i. 183, 262, 298, 299 
pafica mA&taras, i i, 42 
Paficanada, i. 260, 302 
ae antiké, i. 158; ii. 7, 51 


190 
Paficagikha, i, 325 
catantra, i. 159 
anchfr, i. 108, 259 
panes i ii. 197 
andava, i. 178 
Pandava-kala, i ii. 1, 5 
Pandu, i. 107, 182, 133, 199, 300, 
$80, 403 
Pandya, i, 299 
P&nini, i. 185 
2D 
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Panipat, i. 205 
Aniya, i. 235 
Panjeytrar (?), i. 209 


cata | i, 216 


parake, ii. 178 


parama peramapeds, ik ii 2 


vartrdha, i 74. “175, $38 
hakalpa, i, 388 


369, 388, 894, 807 ; ii. 96, 208, 
235 


Péragava, i, 302 
Paragurama, i, 380 
paraévadha, ii. 203 
Parata, i. 802 
pardvasu, ii. 128 
Parefvara, i. 158 
a ii, 128 
arikeha, i. 77, 118 
yderania | ii. 126 
Pariy&tra, i. 247, mH 259, 300 
Farjanze, i i. 217, 8 
rasa, i. 257, 259 
parthiva, i. Bo 3 ii, 127 
partina, i. 
parvan, i. 182, ii, 115 seg., 119, 191 
ParvA&n, i. 259 
parvata, i, 140, 141, 148, 145, 146, 
178 ; ii. 101, 199 
Parvatamary, i. 262 
parvatt! (?), ii. 181 
paécima, i. 290 
bdnabhami, & 230 
aéupils, i i. 808 
pata, ii, 207 
eer de i. 59, oer ve ii. 140 
Ataliputra, i. 2 
tatijela, | 8 
atahijali, i. 27, 55-56, 68-70, 76, 
80, 81, 82, 87, 93, 182, 189, 282, 
284, 236, $36, 238, 248 
Pathesvara, i, 299 


8038 
i 217, 218, 188, eed il 
174, ie festivals 188 
Lealdamaghy 178 


178 
Pavant £ i 261, 263 
pavitra, ii. ; 
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vtdaca, | 89, 90, 92, 2473 if. 286 
Pita, i. 285 
pitabhimi, i, 230 
pitamaha, i. 178, 361 
pitanda (?), ii, 142 
pitaras, i. 80, +e ie 248, 880, 857; 
ii, ree 128, 1 
pitri, i. 3 
Piiticka, Hl 288, 236, 288 ; ii. 238 
pityindhahordtra, i i. $28 
Library ii. 180 
Fi trya, i. 358 
vara, i. $94 
plaksha, i i, 235 
ba iL 128 
vaige, 
ojjibans (1), ay $00 


pre rabhava, ii. 
radyumna, i. 118, 158, 398 
Prag)yotah, i, 209, 801 
pre rabara, i. 337 
rablada, i. 365 
Projapati i, 89, 92, 94,159, 291, 357 
898 ; ii. 102, 121, 125, ‘127, '288 
prakriti, i. 41 
pramA&na, i. 353 
pramadia, ii. 128 
pramaAthin, ii. 127 
ramoda, ii. 127 . 
“ana 1. 275, 884 0cy 887, 889, 861 
°9 8 
ay > seq. 


| Pragastadri, i, 80: 


ae ied (?), 1. 130 
anew i. 162, 169, 164, 165 
prasth&na, i. 188 


Prothenes (th i 


(9), L 299 
pcan tt i, "abe 
Pratragira ( 


, & 299 
Prayaga, i 200; #1. 170 241 | 


INDEX. 


abcit 
Paget a7, 176, 177 


Prieta 4 262 


pritand, i, 407 
prithivs i. 288 
*sithu, 1. 292, $04 
PrithOdakasvamin, i. 158 
PrithuavAmin, i i, 816 
Priyavrata, i. 241, 387 
Proshthapada, ii. 197 
pubai (%), ii. 180. 
flaval (?), ii. 183 
ubliiga (1), i. 299 
Pulaha, i, 390 
Pulastya, i. 390 
Pulindra, i. 300 
Pulisa, 4, 153, 154, 168, 169, 224, 
266, 2765, 276, 278, $12, 818, 316, 
835, 339, 370, 374, 375, 876, 377; 
‘fi. 4, 18, 19, 24, 31, Al, 42, 58, 67, 
a 72, 74, 91, 187, 190, 192, 
2 


0 
Pulisa-siddhauta, i, 158, 177, 275, 


Pdkara, ii. 147 

Puleya, i, 800 

Pulinda, i. 262 

punarvasu, i, 218; ii. 66, 84, 121, 
176, 180 


Puficala (#), 1. 157, 866, 867 

Pufijadri, i i, 8038 

punyakéla, ii 187, rae 192 

purdyas, i. 925 ii. 136 

pur&na, i. 180, "283, 238, 264, 273, 
283 ; ii. 110, 118 

Purandara, i. 387, 397 

parartaku, ii. 183 

 Purika, i. 301 

Parna, i i, 262 

pornima, i. ore ii. 185, 197 

purohita, ii. 1 

PacherecPachesaeil 206, 259, 317 

Purshar (Peshavar }), i. 33 38 

Puru, i. 887 

purusha, i, 81, 40, 821 

purusha, i. 324, 339, 338, 350, 351, 
860, 386; ii. 118 

Purushads, i, 300 

purusbéhoratra, i, 382 

Purushaparvata, i, 248 

Purushavar (v. Purshévar), i111. 

parva, i. 290 

ee i, 218, 240; ii. 


4g 
Pfarvadeda, i. 17 


i] 
. parvaphalguni, i. 218, 291 ; ii. 85, 


121, 128 
Parvachadhs i, 218, 201; ii. 85, 


pashan, i. 217, er ee ii, 122 
pushandila (?), i. a. 
Pushkala, i. rae 

Pushkalévatt, i. 802 

ape aay i, 235, 254, 261; ii. 120 
arr a a i. 285, 255, "256, 284, 


Pushpajati, i. 257 
PL i, 218, 291; ii. 66, 84, 121 

Pp . 
poyattanu (f) ii. 184 


RapDa (2), i. 281 
Rahab, i. 261 


rahuorakarana (, i. 157 


rl, ii, 11 

raibbya (?), i. 387 

raivata, i. 387 

Raivataka, i. 302 

raja, i. 162 

rajadberma, i. 133 

Rajagiri, i. 205, 208 

R&janya, i. 302 

rajarshi, i, 93 

Yajas, i. 40, 899 

RA&jauri, i. 202 

Ra&javart, i. 

rikehase, i. 89, “90, 91, 92, 281, 247, 
248, 262, ; ii. 3, 128 

rakta, i 215 

raktabhami, i L 230 

rakt&ksha (7), ii. 128 

raktAmala, i. 190 

Rama, i. 117, 121, 166, 209, 258, 
ere $10, 872, ues 807 ; ii, 


Ramadi (1), i. 257 © 

Ramfyana, i. yh aint ii, 8 
Rameshar (1), i, 2 

R&nisher (?), i. 200 

Ram aka, i. 249 

randhra, i. 178 

Runka, i. 192 

rasa, i, 42, 178, 188 

ras&tala, i. 230° 

rashyana, i, 80, 188, 191, 198 —i. 
rasfyana-tantra, i, 1 156 7 
RAshtra, j. 301, 808 : - 
rafmi, i. 178 
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raémiketu (!), ii. 242 
ratha, i. oe 408 


rauoya, i, 387 

raudra, i, 844, 358 ; ii. 128, 241 

Rarans, t 206 807, 380; ii. 3 
Révanasiras, i, 179 

ravi, i. 915, ' 1 B16, 217, 342 


, 14.119 
revatt, i. 218, 291, $42, 869 ; ii. 66, 
_ 85, 86, 129, 177, 180 


0, i. 128 
Risveds, i, 127, 128 
Ribanjar, i. 205 


_Rinaj eahtha (2), i. 898 
Rishabha, i. 801 ; ii. 101 
rishi, i. 98, 106, 180, 287, 289, 241, 
404; ii, 96, 103 
Rishtka, 1. 257 
Rishika, i. 801 
Rihredriter i. 801 
enelnee’ i as i ay 
haman, i. 8 
rita (7), La a, 859; ii, 118 


rodhini, i. 

rohin?, i 918 $44, 401; ii. 66, 84, 96, 
97, 99, 100, 102, 121, 176, 176, 177 

Rohitaka, i A 

Romaka, i. 267, 80 

= i: 158 


Ramimandals, i, 262 
ripe, i, 42, 140, 178 
ripe oa {, ii. 179 


Rorasa in, : 61 


Rairdhwabéhu (1), i 804 
ruvu, i. 161, 162 


| Sanirt (0), i, 261 
éabda, i. 42 


‘simaveds, i, 127, 129 
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sabb&-parvan, i. 133 
serrehye $61, 362, 868 
Saddaod (1), 1. 257 
sfdhfrana, ij. 128 


sfgora, i. 178 
Sagara, i. 20; if. 148, 176, 169 
—: ii, 188 
adeva, i. 408 
Sahany&, i. 202 
sahasram, i. 175, 177 
sahas » L179 
SabAwt (?), i. 190 
Sshishnnu, i. 304 
Sahya, i. 247, 257 
Paper RT ii, 125 
silodé, ii. 1 


ra, i. 15 
Sairtktrna (2), i. 801 
irindhs, i. 308 
oR eh 802 ; ii. 5, 6, 8 


éika, i, 28 
éakadvipa, i, 235, 252, 253 
are 866, 800, "$91, $92 ; ii. 
6, 7, 9, 28, 128, 129, 188, 190 
éikata, i. 


a, 
éakti, i. 118, 119, 363. 
dakuni, ii. 197, 198, 200 
éukvara, i. 241 

dal&ka, i. 339. 

Salila, i. 261 

Salkot, i. 317 

é4lmali, i. 235 
dtimalidvips i, 285, 254 
Sal 9 


siman, i. 129 

Samanta, ii, 13 

Samatata, i. 891, 

9, 890 
Samaya (ht i. 886, 887; il. 188 
Samba, i, 118 


e&mba-purdna, j. 180 
Sambhapura, i. 298 
sea va Atré, ii, 184 
, 864, 866, $69, 872; 
an 3 ore 110, 188, 225, 926, zigel 


sarhdhi-agtaman i, 364. 
sathdhi udaya, i 364 
sathdhy i, 872, 878 


INDEX. 


earhbita, i. 157, 167, 298, 299, $20, 
$89, 391; if, 66, 86, 88, ‘99, 107, 
120, , 111, 115, 123, 196, 145, 192, 


iH, 141 
Sa si, 147 


ana, i. 898 

| ‘Sathkhya, 8; woted,£ 30, 48, 62, 
a 76, 81, 88, 89, 9 

ranti, §, 344; fi. 188, 189, 190, 


uka, i, 
Saxhvarta, i. 181; ti 244 
sarhvartaka, ii 
parte i, 33; ii, 8 9, 123, 


i, 94 
datkha, i. 114, 131, 301, 338 ; ii. 


120 
Sankba i, 281 
datku, i. 166, 375, 176 


éerAéttimukhe, ii, 190 
S4rasvata, M 158, 300, 398 
prabaenig i iL, 99, 142° 


valt, i. 158 : 
p while 259; il. 148 


Rersyinbatt on ii, 148 
éarkara, i. 
aarpa, : 120° 


afrpe, i. 358 

Barpés, “fi, 121 

sarpis, i. 285 

Barenti, i. 257, 261, 406 ; ii. 105, 


éadidevavyi 
éagin, i. 178; ii. 115 
éastra, ii. 241 
sat, ii, 197 
fatabhishaj, i. 218 ; ii. 85, 123 
éatadyumna, i. 887 

taka, {. 308 


Satye, i 167, 394, 399 

Satyaka, i. 885 

satyaloks, i 982, 238,238 

Saumya, i, 80, 215, 296, 844, 858 
ii, 128 ? ' 


Seunake,j 17,3 118, 126, 380; ii 145 


ii, 21 
sivanfhargana, ie 


eel i 216, 217, 808; ii, 191 


saab ik ce 128, 124, 129 

Secala (ate i, 259, 260 

shatpafiché: 158 

Shattuména 0, i. 800 

shidda (?), ii. 89 

Shilahat, i. 201 

Shirsbaraha, i. 205 

Shméhina (?), i. 259 

ibt (7), 1. 165 

Sibiks i, 801 

bira, i. 801 

siddha, i. 93, 192, 288, 247 

siddbamétrik&, i. 

siddb&nta, i. 158, et ; “ Pulisa, 
224, 266, 839, 374 ; 

Siddhapurs, i : ih obs, ‘508, 804 
h&rtha, ii, 128 

ikhi, i, 262, 887 

éilatala, i. 230 

atmashtonnayanam, ii. 156 


), ii. 
h, i. 178, 198, 206, 259, 261, 
ary 298, 800, 302, 310, $87 ; ii. 
6, 8, 15, 48, 104, 29, 182 
Sindh i, 260 


12 
ishyahitaryittl, §. 185 
iéira, 1. 35 


nt 
uméra, i, 281, 241, 242 
* @éaphla, L 165, 340, 841 
sita, 1. B15 5 ii, 239 
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| dttarhéu, i 178, 916, : 216 
é khamalin, fi. 126 


tama, 
tarafmi, i. 215 
iva, i. 131, — $62, 868; iad ; 


raratri, 84 
Skanda, i. 118, 181; iL 140 
skanda-purina, L 130 
rT a metre, i. 144 


rad ty 182, 187, 147 
0 9 r) 
Smaéradhars, 


$01 | 
_aroritl, i. 131, 383, 872, 878, 874, 


886 ; ii, 119, 111 
Sneha, i. mie 
éokak 


rit, if. 128 : 
soma, i. 216, 216, 262, 258, 842 ; ii, 
08, 128 


1 
somabéra, i, 218 
Somadatte, 1. 289 
agraha, i, 216 


7 
Somanatha, i. 117, 161, 165, 189, 
205, 208, 261, 357, "408 ; ii, 9, 
ety, 104, ‘108, 176 
-purdna, i. 180 
cdechinn. | i. 898- 
cat 257 
Koohist i. hala | 


sro ii. 195 

sphutaya, ii. 228 

éravana, i. 218 ; ii. 85, 99, 129 

ér&vana, i. 211, "217, 218,358, 403 ; 
ij. 98, 178, 176; festivals, 179, 


193 
Srt, i. 118, 119; ii. 6, 199 
i. 408 


rihga 2 

ripls, 1. 164, 240 

riparvata, i. 248 

rishena, i, 158, 266, $76; ii. 111 
ront, i, 25 

aridhava (!), i. 158, 884, 386, 344, 
861; ii. 6, 120, 192, 201-208 

et&masa (?), }. | 

Stambha, i. 04. 


éubh , fi. 198 


INDEX. 


subbanu, ii. 127 © 
fuel, 4, 387, 394 


na, i. 880 
Sudbarmatman (?), i. 887 
Sudivya (1), i. 


éQdra, i. 101, 125, 247, 802; ii. 6, 
95, 98, 186, 150, 152, 155, 157, 
168, 170, 191 


fuklepakebe nes 230 
ukla a, 
Sukra, i. 182, ‘215, 858, 3943 ii. 
121, 199 
éukrabéra, i. 2138 
Sukrita, L 262 
Sukrpiti, i, 894 
Sukshetra, i. 887, 894 
Sukti, i. 257 
uktibim (?), i, 247 
uktimatt, i. 257 
Sukdarda, i. 261 


surakshas, {, 231 

Sarasena, J. 209, 800, 302 

Sur&shtra, i. 300 

Surejya, ii, 127 

surenu, i. 251 

edri, i, 217 

‘arpa, i. 163 
arpakarna, i. 300 
drpakéraka, i. 300 

sirya, i, 179, 215 

Sary&dri, i, 801 

stiryoputra, i, 215 

Sarya-siddbinta, i, 153: 

Susarmbhavya, i. 887 | 

Sugduti, i. $87 

Sushmin, i. 254 

atitaka, i. 355 

sutdla, i. 230. 
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autala, i. 230 
Sutapas, {. 304 
Sutaya, i, 394 
sitra, i. 158 
suvarpa, i. 160, 161, 162, 168, 164 
Suvarnabbami, i, 308 
Suvarpadvipa, i - : 210 ; ii. 106 
suvarpavarns, . 
svadidaka, i. 235 
Svamukbs, i. 802 

& i, 231 
Svargab seals i. 262 
8 rubana, i. 183 
eee ache i, 45, 282, 288, 897 
svarocisha, i. 387 
svarociya, i. 887 
ae §. 281 
Svat, ii, 182 
svtt, i. 218, 391 ; ii. 85, 99,100, 121 
Svayambha, i, 898 
svayambhava, i. 241, 887 
Sveta, i. 248 ; ii. 142 
évetaketu, ii. 242 
Sy&mfka, i 303 
Sy&vabala (1), ii, 208 


TAITILA, ii, 197, 199 
Takeshar, i. 208 ; ii 8 
Takehaka, i ate AT; ii, 120 
Takshadila, i. 3 

tala » i. 290 

téla, i. 167, 280 
Télahala, i. $02 
talaka, i. 188 
Tarakruti (t), i. 802 
Télakdna (), 1.800 .— 
Télikata, i. 801 
Tamalipte, i, 262 
TAmaliptika, i. 301 
Tamara, i, 262, 800 
tamas, i, 40, 237, 899 
Tamas, i. 2 257 

tamasa, i. 800 


‘tamasakilaka, i ii, 284, 238 


Tamraliptike, ji. 299 

Ta&mraparna, i. 301 

Tamravarnd, i i. 257, 20 

Tana, i. 208, 206, 209, 298 

tanduA, i. 204 

Taneshar, j. 117, 199, 205, 300, 908, 
$16, 817 ; ii. 103, 145, 147 

datgane, i, 803 

Taukaya, i, 391 

antes 155, 156 
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Tanvat (?), 1. 201 
tapana, i, 178 


taptakumbbe, i, 60 
Tra (?), i. 803 ; ii. 64 
Tarakaksha, i. i, 281 


tarkshya-puréna, i. 130 

Tarojanapfla, ii, 13, 14 

me cy 0 i. 300 
ardpana 

Taskare, ii, 2838 

tattva, i. 44, 179 

Tattvadariica (| i. 394 

taukshika, i. 2 

Tavalleshar, i, por 


Tharpura 
thohar Batis, i. 192 
202 


Tiaurt, i. 
tikant- (1. Sek i, 158 
Tillita (1) 
Tilvet. ? "201 
TimingilAéana (?), i. 301 
tiryagloka, i. 59 
Tishya, i. 254, 872, 3 
tithi, £ 179; ii, 194, 196, 201-208 
TolA, i. 957° 
trahagattata (1) i, 199 

ttata (1), 
trahi, trohi, ii. 197 


trisantya, i. 344 
trayam, i, 178 
piles i. 398 


$72 
tretayuga, i. 253, 378, 397, 898 ; ii. 


Trikat, i,.248 
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Trinetry L808” 18, 14 


rity i, 257 
Tridira, i, 281 
Trivikrama, i i, 408 
Trivyisha, i, 398. 
triya, ii. 197 
truti, i. 835 eeg., pont 862, 868 
Tukhéra, i, 261, 8 
tula, i. 165, 219, oa0 
tulaédi, i. 857 
Tumbavana, i i. 801 
Tumbura, i. 300 
TuagabbadrA, i. 257 
are i, 802 
TérAn, i. 
Trask, i "a17, 342, 358; ii, 117, 
121 


UDAKA, i. 186 

Udayagiri, i, 801 

Udbhira, i. 300 

Uddehika, i. 300 

udruvaga, i, 220 

Udunptr, i. 178 

udvataara, ii. 125 

Udy&namardra, i. 262 

udyoga, i. 

Ugrabbati, i. 185 

Ujain, i. 189, 202, 259, 298, 301, 
304, 808, 811, $18, 316 

at jayint, ii. ear 
Olyanda ") AF Frees 

UmaAadevi, i. 

Omuslngce,t i. *o09 

na, ii. 21 

i. 854 ; ii. 21 5 universal or 

ta » 23, 25, 34, 37, 186, 187, 


rdlvakarna, i. 301 
rdvakuja, i, 231 
rja, i. 394 

Urur, i, 387 

u 


ene i. 200 


rvarf, i. 178 
-uéanas, i, 77, 181, 398 


INDEX, 


Oshkard, i, 207 

ush i857 
Ualtrakarna, i i, 262 
akala, i, 301 


U 
utAmasa Ay : $87 
Utk 


utkyiti, ry 179 

Utpala, i i. 157, 158, 298, 384, 386, 
337, 861, 367 

Utpalevint ), j i, 257 

‘utearpin{, i. 371 

Uttama, i. 398 

Uttamaujas, i. 387 

Uttamarna, i. 300 

UttanapAda, i, 241, 248 

uttara, i, 290 

nie aa ee aay i, 218, 842 ; ii, 
85, 86, 122, 127 

u ‘not i, 156; ii. 
87, 90, 91 

uttarakdls, i 

Wtaraburtva i. Pt 08 

uttaramAénasa, ii. ae 

Uttaranarmada, i. 3 

uttaraphalgunt, i. 18 ; ii. 84, 121 

uttarAshadhé, j.-218 ; ii, 85, 122 

uttariyans, i, 356, 857 ; ii, 169 

vresane (9), i. 200 


Vapavimoxua, i. 266, 267, 269, 272, 
278, 279, 802, 807, 827 ;: ii, 201 

Vadavanala, i i, 104 

Vadgha, i. 800 

Vadhra, ii. 101 

wahini, i, 407 - 

-Vahirgira, i. 299 

Vabitka (!), i. 800 

wahnijvala, i. 61 

Vaidarbha, i. 300 

Vaidega, i. 800 

vaidbrita, ii. 204, 206, 208 

Vaidika, i. 300 

Aart sa i. 801 
Vaihand, i. 206, 259, 317 


198 
ae i. 357 
Vaishnavi, i. 120 
vaisvanara, i. a 


eras ig oi 127 

Vv 161, 15, 247, 302 ; ii. 95, 
98, "136, 185, 187, 170, 191 

waitarant, 1. 61, 257 
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Vaivasvata, j. 271, 387 

V&jasravas, i. 398. 

vajra, i, 119, 236, 24], 321, 360, 
$86; ii. 2, 3, 65 65, 20 

vajrabrahmabatya, ii, 162 

Vaka, i. 299 

vakra, 1.215; ii. 101 

Valikbilya, i, ‘395 

Vallabha, i, 192, 198, 209 ; ii. 5, 6 

Vallabhi, i. 192°; ii. 6 


Valmiki, i. 898 ; ii. 3 


Vamana, i, 129, "131, 396, 403 
vamane-purkps, ; 130 


| Varhfavara, 


Vathbes (1) (1), i i rv} 
v&na, i. 178, 300 
Vanardjya, i. 808 
Vanaugha, i. 802 
Vanav&at, i. 801 
Vanavisika, i, 299 


Vaprivan, i. 398 
Vapushonat, i, $94 


ha, i. 181 

Varahamihira, i, 23, 54, 117-121, 
153, 157, 158, 162, 164, 166, 167, 
219, 220, 266, 268, 279, 276, 297, 
299, 300 seg., 820, 34 389, 391, 
392; ii. 7, 51, 66, "70, 6, 87, 88, 
89, 92, 95, 108, 107 eeq., 118, 115, 
116, 118, 128, 145, 190, 208, 285, 
239, 240 

Mera “ae i, 180 

Varah, i. 1 


varga, i, 297, 298 

V&ricara, i. $01 

varna, i. ace 

varsha, i. 3 

varabektia,, : 211, 857; ii, 94 

Varuna, i, 217, 242, 271, 292, 342, 
858, 872; ii. 92, 115, 122 

varunamantra, ii, 97 

Varvara, i i, 261 

Vash, i = ‘eT 


vieara, ii. 118 
eerie § i 367; ii. 179 
Vemwe 


Vass 
Vasishth aah 118, 181, 225, 289 
280, 840, $90, 394, 808 ; Ii. 9 288, 
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vasishtha-siddhanta, i i, 153 

vasu, i. 178, 291, 342, 394 

Vasudeva, i. 29, 52, 104, 107, 122, 
133, 165, 199, 218, O54, 340, 341, 
352, 362, 397, 398, 400 seq., 401 

seq., 403 ; ii. 105, 187, 138, 147, 

175, 176, 177, 178, 180, 181, 
182 

Vasuki, i. 231, 247 ; ii. 120 

Vasukra, i. 126 

VasumAn, i. 802 

vata, ti. 170 

Vatsa, i. 299, 800, 301 

vayava, i. 290, 297, 302 ; ii. 202 

Vayavamantra, ii. 97 

Vayu, i. 292; ii. 66, 121 

vayu-purfina, i. 41, 130, 168, 194, 
230, 231, 232, 234, 239, 241, 248, 
251, 257, 258, 271, 287, 295, 296, 
299 seq., 337 ; ii. 62, 63, 65, 142, 
245 

veda, i, 29, 81, 104, 125, 131, 132, 
178, 348, 393, 396, 398 ; ii. 21, 
22, 82, 95, 96, 110, 111, 181, 136, 
139, 140, 152, 179 

Vedabahu, i. 394 

Vedasmriti, i. 257, 259 

Vedaért, i. 394 

Vedavatt, i. 257 

vega, 1.344 , 

Vena, i.301 - 

Venavy&sa, i. 398 

Venumatl, i. 259, 302 

Venva, i. ‘257 

Vibha, i i, 271 

vibhava, ii. 127 

Vibbavaripura, i. 271 

Vicitra, i. 387 

Vidarbha, i. 801 

Vidasinf, ‘is 259 

Vidhbatri, i. 217, 238 

Vidisa, i, 257, 259 

vidy&dhara, i. 91, 262 ; ii. 92 

vidyut, i, 42 

Vidyujjihva, i. 231 

vighatika, i. 334 

vijaya, ii. 127 

Vijayanandin, i. 156, 343 ; ii. 49, 90 

Vikaca, ii. 237 

vik&rin, ii, 128 

vikrama, ii. 127, 128 

Vikramaditya, i. 189 ; ii. 5, 6, 7, 129 

vikrita, ii, 127 

vilampin, ii, 128 

Vimalabuddhi, i. 158 

vinddi, i. 337 oi 
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VinatA&, i, 252, 253 

Vinfyaka, i, 120, 134 

Vindhya, i. 247, 248, 257, 262, 801 ; 
ii, 92 

Vindhyamfii. i. 300 

Vipascit, i. 387 

Virhj, i. 241 

Virajas, i. 387, 394 

Viraitcana, i. 861, 862 

VirAta, i. 133 

Viriticya, i i, 842 

Virocana, i. 117, 231, 396 ; ii. 11 

virodhin, ii, 127 

visakha, i. 218, 231, 291, 
85, 121 

visala, i. 230, 844 

Visala, i. 259 

VidAlyakarana, i. 254 

visasana, i. 61 

visha, ii. 159 

Vishnu, i, 94, 118, 130, 131, 216, 
217, 231, 242 253, 255, 858, 365, 
382, 388, 394, 397, 398, 403 ; ii. 
107, 120, 121, 122 

Vishnucandra, i. 153, 266, 376 ; ii. 
lui 

vishnu-dharma, i. 54, 113-115 (?), 
126 (?), 182, 216, 217, 218, 241, 
242, 287, 288, 291, 321, 329, 331, 
332, 344, 353, 854, 358, 360, 372, 
379, 380, 381, 386, 387, 398 ; ii. 
2, 3, 21, 64, 65, 102, 121, 140, 
145 (?), 174, 175 


391; ii, 


Vishnupada, ii. 142 


vishnu-purina, i. 47, 60, 61, 63, 77, 
126, 130, 131, 230, 232, 235, 237, 
238, 248, 254, 255, 256, 262, 325, 
48 388, 393; fi. 62, 105, 131, 

32 

Vishnuputra, i. 387 

vishti, ii. 197, 199° 

vishuva, i ii, 188 

viéva, i. 179, 342 

Viévakarman, ii. 121 

Visvamitra, i. 239, 8322, 394 

Viévarfpa, ii. 238 

visvavasu, ii. 128 

vidvedeva&h, i, 357, 358 ; ii. 122 

vitala, i. 230 

Vitast4, ii, 181 

vitasti, i. 167 

vitta (?), i. 215 

Vitteévara, i. 156, 392 

vivaliapatala, i. 158 

Vivarna, i. 262 

Vivasvant, i. 217 
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Vivirnda, i. 254 

viyat, i. 178 

Viyattha, i. 259 

Vodha, i. 825 

VokkA&na, i. 302 

Vrihaspati, i. 131, 215 

Vyika, i. 299 

Vyikavaktra, i. 281 

vriscika, i. 220 

vriscikaloka, ii. 233 

Vrisha, i. 301, 387 

vrishabha (?), ii. 127 

Vyishabadhvaja, i. 300 

vrishan, 1. 220 

vrishni, i. 844 

Vyitraghnt (2), i. 257 

vpitta, i, 145 

vuhara (9), ii. 104 

Vy Adi, i. 189-191 

VyAgramukha, i. 300 

vyAkarana, i. 185 

vyakta, i. 41 

VyAlagrtva, i. 301 

VyAna (?), ii. 121 

Vyasa, i. 44, 104, 107, 108, 126, 127, 
131, 132, 134, 171, 238, 340, 341, 
352, 369, 394, 397, 398 

vyfsamandala, i. 238 

vyastatrairAsika, j, 313 

vyatip&ta, ii. 204, 206, 208 

Vyaya, i. 394; ii. 127 


YApava, i. 183, 404, 405 

yahi, ii. 197 

Yajna, i, 242 

YAjnavalkya, i. 128, 181, 132; ii. 
174 

yajnopavita, i. 181; ii. 1380, 136 
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yajurveda, i. 127, 128 

yaksha, i. 89, 91, 92, 247, 262 

Yama, i. 131, 178, 271, 291, 292, 
803, 342; ii. 115, 122 

Yamakoti, i. 267, 268, 272, 303 

fea i. 178 
amun§, i. 308, 316 

YAmuna, i. 300, 302 

yamya,i.858 

Yamyodadhi, i. 301 

YaSod4 (1), i. 882, 397, 401 

Yagovati, i. 8302 

Yatra, ii, 178 
nudheya, i. 303 

yava, i, 160, 162 

Yavana, i. 153, 158, 300, 302; ii. 5 

Yavana-koti, i, 306 

Yavasa (?), i. 261 

Yay&ti, ii. 174 

yoga, ii. 191, 204 seg. 

yogay&tré, i. 158 

yojana, i. 153, 167, 168, 169, 224, 
234, 236, 244 seq, 265, 311 ; ii, 
65, 67 

yojanas of heaven, i'. 72, 74, 79 

Yima, i. 119 

Yudhiehthira, i. 340, 341, 390, 391, 
403; ii. 3 


| yuga, i, 298, 367, 372 seq., 397 ; ii. 


1; 2 124; their beginnings, 186, 
18 

yaka, i. 162 

Yuktasa, i. 394 

yuvan, ii. 127 


ZABag, i. 210 
Zauba (3), ii, 142 
Zindutunda (?), i. 261 
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ABDALKARtM Ibn “Abt ATauja’, 1.264 
“Abdallah Ibn Almukaffa’, i, 159 
Abd-almun'im v. Abda-Suahl, i. 5 
Abi-Ahmad Ibn Catlaghtagtn, i 


317 

Abt-al'abbas AlérAnshabrt (v. Aler- 
anshalhri), i. 6 

Abf-al’aswad Al-du’all, i, 136 

Abt-alfath Albustt, i. 34 

Abft-alhasan of Ahvag, ii. 19 

Abda-Bakr Al-shibli, i. 87 

Abt-Ma'shar, i. 304, 325 

Abd-Sahl ‘Abd-almun'im Ibn ‘Alf 
Ibn Noh Al-tifite!, i. 5, 7 (also 
under “Abd-almun'‘im) 

Aba-Yaktb of Sijistan, his book 
Kashf-almahjao, i. 64 

Abti- Yazid Albistam!, i. 88 

*Adud-aldaula, ii. 157 

Afghans, i, 208 

Afrisiab, i. 304 

Al-éranshahbri v, Abfi-al'abbés, i. 6, 
249, 326 

Alexander, story of his birth, i. 96 

Alexander of Aphrodisias, i. 320 

Alexandria, i. 153 

Alfaz&rt, i. 165. 303, 314, 316 ; ii. 
15, 16, 17, 18, 28 

Al-hajjaj, ii. 158 


“Alt Ibn Zain of Tabariatan, i. 382 - 


Aljahiz, i. 204 

Al jaihant, book of routes, i. 240 

Alkhalil Ibn ’Ahmad, i. 138, 147 

Al-khwirizmf, ii. 79, 114 

Alkindi, ii. 200, 201 

Alma'mtra, i. 21 

almanac froin Kashamtfr, i. 8391 

Almanstr, Khailif. 

Al-mansGra, i. 21, 178, 193, 205, 
260, 316; ii. 6 

Ammoniug, i 85 


Aphrodisius, i. 407 

Apollonius, de causts rerum, i. 40 

Arabian astronomy (lunar stations), 
ii, 81,90 

AraBian metric, i. 188, 142, 144 

Arabian traditions, 1,170, 185 . 

Arabic literature, translation of Ca- 
raka, i. 159; Kalila and Dimna, 
translation from the Indian cor- 
rupt, i. 162 

Arabs, i. 302; different forms of 
matrimony with them, i 108; 
their idols, i. 123 

Aratus, i. 97, 383; scholia on the 
Phenomena, i. 97, 384 

Archimedes, i. 168 

Ardashtr Ibn Babak, i. 100, 109 

Ardiy&, Eranian, i. 249 © 

Aristotle, letter to Alexander, i. 124, 
225, 226, 2382; gvocxh dxpéacis, 
i. 320 . 

Arjabhar, ii. 19 

Arkand, i. 312, 316; ii. 7, 48, 49 

Asclepius, i. 222 

Asvira, i. 207 


BaBYLonia, ii. 153 
Bagdad, ii. 15, 67 

Balkh, i. 21, 260, 804 
Barhatagin, ii. 10 
Baridish, Eravian, i. 260 
Barmecides, i. 159 
Barshawaér, i. 109 
Barzakh, i. 63 

Barzéya, i. 159 

Bashshar Ibn Burd, ii. 131 
Bhatta-Shah, i. 207 

ey abet or i. 207 

bist (=vishti), ii. 201 
Bolor mountains, i. 117, 207 


. Bolor-Shah, i, 206 


INDEX. 


Buddhists, i. 7, 21, 40, 91, 121, 156; 
. their writing, 178; their cosmo- 
graphic views, 249, 326; ii. 169 

Bashang, i. 299 


CaLENDAR of Kashmtr, ii. 5, 8 

Ceylon, i. 209 ; pearls, i. 211 

chess, i. 183-185 

China, ii. 104 

Chinese, ii. 239 

Chinese paper, i. 171 

Christianity, i. 6, 8 

Christians, their use of the words 
Father and Son, i. 38 

Christian views, i. 69 

Christians, i 94; ii. 186 

Christian traditions, ii. 151, 161 

clepsydrm, i. 337 

Commodus, Emperor, i. 128 

Constantiue, Emperor, ii. 161 


DarBat, i. 208 

Daizan, i. 109 

D&anak, Persian, i. 163 

Denara, i. 309 

Dtbajat (Maledives, Laccadives), i. 
233 ; ii. 106 

Dirhams, i. 160, 163, 164 

diz (Persian), i. 304 


EMPRDOCLES, i. 85 

era of the realm of Sindh, ii, 48, 49 
era of Yazdajird, ii, 48, 49 

Eranian traditions, i. 249 
Erdushahr, i. 54 

Erichthonius, i. 407 


FAnrraza, i 299 

farsakh, Persian, i. 167, 311; ii. 
67, 68 

Fulds, i. 160 

Fasanj, i. 299 


Gaenvs, i. 222, 820; detndole ans- 
me, i. 128 ; book of speeches, i. 95 ; 
book :of deduction, i. 97; com- 
mentary to the Apothegms of 
Hippocrates, ii. 168; Protred- 
ticus, i. 34; commentary on the 
Aphorisms of Hippocrates, i. 35, 
36; Kara yém, i. 127, 151- 

Gauge-year, ii. 2, 7, 28, 31, 89, 44, 
47, 48, 50, 53 

Ghaszua, i. 117, 206, 817 

Ghagain, ii. 103 

ghdr, measure in Khw&rsim, i, 166 
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Ghurrat-alz{jat, ii. 90 

Ghuszz (Turks), ii. 168 

Gilgit, i. 207 

Girnagar, Eranian, i. 250: 

Girsbab, i. 109 

Gospel, quoted, i, 4 

Greek legendas, i. 96 

Greek philosuphy, i. 7, 24, 33 

Greek traditions, i. 105, 112, 148; 
origin of the alphabet, i. 172 ; on 
the astrolabe, i. 215, 219, 220, 
222; on the Milky Way, i. 281, 
289 ; on the first meridian, i. 304; 
on the chariot of war, i, 407 


HaRKavy, ii. 52 

Hebrew, i. 36, 37, 38 

Herbadh, i. 109 

Hindus, their language, i. 17; 
classical and vernacular, i. 18; 
shortcomings of manuscript tra- 
dition, i. 18; the metrical form 
of composition, i. 19; their 
aversion to strangers, i, 20; 
their systems of matrimony, i. 
107; the balance they use, i. 
164; relation between authors 
(writers) and the nation at large, 
i. 265; their architecture, ij. 144 

Hippocrates, his pedigree, i. 379 

Homer, i. 42, 98 

Huns, ii. 239 


Inn ALMUKAFFa, i. 264 

Impitld, name of the rhinoceros with 
the Negroes, i. 204 

India, rainfall, i. 211, 212 

Isfandiyad, i. 193 

Islam, sectarian views, i. 81, 263, 264 

Ispahbad (of Kabul), ii. 157 

*Iyds Ibn Mu'awiya, ii. 158 


JABRIYYA, & Muslim sect, i. 31 

Jalam Ibn Shaibdn, i. 116 

Jam, i. 304 

Jewish tradition on the tetragram- 
maton, i. 178 

Jews, i. 6, 109 ; ii. 240 

Johannes Grammaticus, refutation 
a Proclus, i. 36, 65, 226, 231 ; ii. 
171 

Jan, Arabised form of yojana, i. 167 

Jurjain, i. 258, 805 ; ii. 182 

Jhzajin, i. 808 


KAsvt, i. 22 ; its history, ii. 10, 157 
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Kabul-Shahs, ii, 10 

Kaf mountain, i. 193, 249 

Kaiké'ds, i. 394 

Kaikhusrau, i. 304 

Kalila and Dimna, i. 159 

Kandt (#), ii. 182 

Kangdiz, i. 304 

Kanz-al’ihya, title of a book of the 
Manichéeans, quoted, i. 39 
kardajat, i, 245, 275 ; ii. 205 

Karmatiaus, i. 116, 117 

K4@'ds, i. 193 

Kashmir, i, 117 

katd-birda, i i, 195 

Khandakbady aka, Arabic, ii. 208 

khém, Eranian, i, 249 

Khoten, i. 206 

Khayél-alkusifaini (by Alberuni), 
li, 208 

Khburas&n, i. 21 

Khwirizm, sea of, i. 258 

Khwérizmian measures, i. 166 

kirt&s (papyrus), i, 170 

Kit&b-almanebdrat (by Ptolemy), ii. 
69 

Kit&b-tibb-alfiyala, ii. 245 

Koran, i. 4; Safi interpretation, i. 
88, 88; quoted, i. 170, 222; 
sectarian interpretations, i. 263 ; 
quoted, i. 264; ii. 111, 113 

Kulzun, i. 270 

Kumair islands, i. 210 

kurtak, Arabie piece of dress, i. 
180, 239 


LACCADIVES, i. 210, 233 

Langa (dove-country), i. 309 

Langabilas, i. 241, 310 

lavang (=clove), i, 809 

Lohaniyya, i. 316 

ped stations (of the Hindus), i, 
29 


MaumOp (Yamin-aldaula), i. 22, 
117; ii. 2, 18, 108 

Makr§&n, i. 208 

Maledives, i, 210, 233 

Mand, Arabic, i. 163, 164, 166 

Mant, i. 48, 54, 55; his Book of 
Mysteries, i. 54, 264, 381; ii. 
105, 169 

Manichsans, i i. 7, 39, 111, 123, 159 

eae ilm-alhai’a (by Alberuni), 
i, 277 

miky&s, Arabic, i. 166 . 

mitbkal, i. 160, 161, 163, 164 
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Mu'awiya, Khalif, i. 124 

Muhammad Ibn Alkésim, the con 
queror of Singh, i. 21, 116 

Mubhamm id Ibn Ish&k, of Sarakbs, 
ii. 15, 16, 18 

Muhammed Ibn Zakariyy& Al-rézt, 
i, 3) 

Muhamunira (Buddhists), i. 380 

Mukl, Arabic, a tree, i, 208 

Mulamma, Arabic, kind of wood, i, 
211 

Multan, i. 121 

Mu'tazila, i, 5 

Myrtilus (?), i, 407 


NaRD, a play, i. 182 
Nauroz, ii. 2 
Nik&h-almakt, i. 109 
Nile, sources, i. 270 
vimbahr, Persian, i. 343 
nimbahra, Persian, i. 214 
Nimroz, i. 198 

NishApdr, i. 305 

nubbahr, ii, 225, 228, 229 


ORDEALS, ii. 159, 160 
Oxus, i. 260 


PaPrr, i. 171 

papyrus, i, 171 

Persian, i. 40; vazidaj= guzida, i. 
158, 218, 214; susmdr, i. 241 

Persian grammar, technical term, i. 
l F 


Persian metric, i. 138 

Persian traditions, i. 21, 68, 100, 
109, 193, 304 

Plato, i i. 43, 65, 67; Leges, i. 105, 
123; 379, 385 ; ; Timeus, i. 85, 
223, ‘931, 322 : Pheedo, i. 56, 57, 
65-67, 71, 76, 85, 86; ii. 166, 
167, 171 

Pontus Euxinus, i. 258 

Porphyry, quoted, i. 43 

Proclus, i. 67, 86 

Ptolemy, Almajest, i. 226, 269; 
geography, 298, Fae — 69 

Pythagoras, i, 65, 75, 8 


RamM, island, i. 210 

ratl, Arabic, i. 163 

Rume, i. 306 

Romulus and Remus, i, 112 
Rustam, ii, 246 


Sapuxtaain (NA&sir-aldaula), i. 22 
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Sakakéla, ii. 46, 47, 49, 50, 51, 54, 


55 
Sakilkand, i. 299 
Samarkand, paper of, i. 171 
Sarakhs, ii. 15 
Satti, ii. 155 
Seven Rishis, i. 394 
Shakh (= = Saka ?), ii. 48, 49 
Shamaniyya (*ramana), i. 21 
Shapiarkan, i. 304, 308 
Shash, i. 298 
shauhat, Arabic, kind of wood, i. 
211 : 
Shilt&s, i. 207 
Shughnau-Shah, i, 206 
Sicily, i. 124 
Sidar, Arabic, piece of dress, i. 180 
Sijietan, i. 198 
Simonides, j. 172 
Sindh, Muhammadan conquest, i. 
21, 22, 165; Eranian, i. 260; 
mission from Sindh to Bagdad, 


ii. 15 
Sindhind, i. 158, 332, 368; ii. 90, 
191 


Slavonians, ii. 167 

Slavonians, sea of the, i. 258 

smallpox (a wind blowing from 
Lank§), i i, 309 

Socrates, i. 25, 85, 170; ii. 171 

Sogdiana, i. 249 

spéd-muhra, Persian, i. 328 

Stoa, i. 98 

Suffla, i. 204, 211, 270; ii. 104 

Sufi, explanation of the "word, i. 33 

Sifts, i. 351 

a i. 8, 57, 62, 69, 76, 83, 87, 


sukhkh, measure in Khwairizu, i. | 


166 
susmar, Persian, i. 241 


Syria, i. 270 : 
Syriac, paildsépd, i. 38 


TARKIB-AL’AFLAK (v. Yakdb), i 
316, 853 ; ii. 67 

Tartarus, i. 67 

Tashkand, i. 298 

Tausar, i. 109 

Tibet, i. 201, 206 

Tibetans, ii. 10 

Tirmidh, i. 260, 302 

Tiz, i. 208 

Taran, i, 208 

Turks, i. 22, 206, 252, 302; ii. 10, 
135, 178 

Tuz, Per sian, name of a tree, i. 171 


Unane, i. 207 
Uzain (ujain), i. 308 


VAKHAN-SHAH, : 206 
vellum, i. 171 


WakwaAk, island, i. 210 


Ya KOB Ibn T&érik, his Tarktb-al’a- 
fidk, i. 169, 303, 312, 316, 353; 
ii. 15, 18, 23, 26, 34, 38, 44, 45, 
67, 68 

_ Yazdajird, his era, ii. 48 

"| Yemen (distinguished from Arabia), 
1. 


ZABAJ, i. 210; ii. 106 

Zanj, the nations of Eastern Africa, 
i. 252, tie li. 104 

Zarkan, i. 

Zindik, i. 64 

Zoroaster, i i. 21, 91, 96 

Zoroastrians (in Sogdiana), i, 249, 
260 ; their dakhmas, ii. 167 
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